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fltady  of,  what  is  called,  permanent  fortification,  which  they  should  be 
taaght  by  means  of  lectures,  over  models,  not  plans. 

We  need  not  enter  into  greater  detail  in  order  to  illustrate  our 
somewhat  unprofessorial  ideas  as  to  teaching  the  principles  of  fortifica- 
tion ;  but  ours  is,  we  are  vain  enough  to  think,  Uie  commonsense  way 
of  teaching,  in  contradistinction  to  the  somewhat  finical,  and  far  too 
theoretical  method  hitherto  pursued  at  our  colleges,  and  which  was 
imported  into  this  country  half  a  century  back  by  a  host  of  French 
emigrks,  who,  in  the  good  old  times  when  George  III.  was  king,  obtained 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  instruction  on  military  subjects 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  Sandhurst  Committee, 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  adverts  to  the  error  of  following  rule  instead  of 
attending  to  principle ;  and  with  so  great  an  authority  on  our  side,  we 
shall  pen  a  few  lines  upon  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  study.  Let  us 
now  glance  at  that  of  military  topography,  the  study  of  which  is,  we 
believe,  most  necessary  to  every  officer  who  aims  at  a  field-marshal's 
baton. 

The  practice  with  us  heretofore  has  been — ^thanks  to  the  Germans 
and  French — to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  copying  examples  in 
"  pen- work,"  "  pencil-work,"  and  "  brush-work," — the  method  known 
as  *'  comb-work,"  and  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  ever  introduced 
from  the  continent,  being  ignored  by  the  present  generation, — while  but 
little  time  has  been  given  to  the  practical  work  of  making  sketches  and 
plans  in  the  field.  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  skilful  handlers 
of  pen,  pencU,  and  brush,  we  would  reverse  the  thing,  and  occupy 
most  of  the  pupils*  time  actually  in  the  field  in  making  original  plans 
and  sketches ;  and  if  our  pupils  succeeded  in  making  them  correct,  we 
^«irould  not  be  very  fastidious  as  to  neatness  and  beauty  of  execution, 
our  chief  and  indeed  only  object  being  utihty. 

Then  as  to  the  study  of  languages,  French  and  German,  for  instance ; 
these  we  would  have  taught  as  much  as  possible  colloquially.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  useful — looking  to  the  wants  of  an  officer — is  that  he 
should  be  able  to  read  and  speak  them.  Now,  although,  according  to 
the  usual  method,  not  of  teaching,  but  of  ordering  to  learn,  a  pupil 
may  be  competent  to  translate  into  English,  and  even,  after  a  fashion, 
to  convert  English  into  French  and  German,  we  assert  that  he  may 
pass  through  either  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  without  acquiring  the 
fiiculty  of  delivering  himself,  viva  voce,  of  a  sentence  in  either  language 
which  a  Frenchman  or  German  would  understand. 

It  had  nearly  escaped  us  to  mention  "  landscape  drawing,"  which, 
although  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  military  study,  has  its  uses  to  an 
officer.  Now  what,  we  ask,  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  keep 
pupils  occupied  in  copying  drawings,  instead  of  sketching  from  nature  ? 
This  surely  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Whils  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  especially  after  penning  such 
strictures,  we  think  it  our  bounden  duty  to  mention  that  the  system 
pursued  at  £jng*s  College  by  the  highly  talented  military  professor  of 
that  institution,  in  every  respect  meets  our  wishes.  Major  Griffiths, 
with  the  energy  of  a  superior  mind,  has  snapped  the  Gulliver  threads 
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which  paralyze  instruction  in  this  country,  and  established  common- 
sense  as  his  basis.  His  apartments  are  strewn  with  all  kinds  of 
models  of  fortification,  both  "  field  "  and  **  permanent,"  while  their 
walls  are  ornamented  with  useful  plans ;  shot,  shells,  and  models  of 
guns  are  seen ;  and,  in  short,  everything  necessary  to  illustrate  his 
teaching,  which  he  does  by  lectures. 

At  Addiscombe  the  ingenious  professor  of  fortification.  Lieutenant 
Cook,  long  since  introduced  a  method  of  modelling  with  sand ;  and  the 
cadets  are  practised  in  throwing  up  field-works,  and  even  in  executing 
fronts  of  permanent  fortifications  on  a  reduced  scale.  This  we  consider 
as  an  excellent  way  of  conveying  instruction,  and  we  believe  it  has  been 
attended  with  great  success. 

We  understand  that  the  analytical  method  of  mathematical  instruc- 
tion is  to  give  place  to  the  geometrical  at  Sandhui-st..  This,  too,  is  in 
conformity  with  our  general  views,  which  prompt  us  to  prefer  the  thing 
itself  to  its  symbol.  It  is  all  very  well  for  students  who  push  far  into 
mathematics  to  work  by  analysis,  but  the  system  is  worse  than  useless 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  Sandhurst  pupils.  We  can  remember  having 
been  much  struck  with  Bousseau^s  ideas  upon  the  necessity  of  rendering 
things  palpable  to  the  young  mind,  and  especially  with  his  own  doubt 
whether  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  was 
equal  to  the  squares  on  its  other  sides,  until,  besides  the  mathematical 
proof,  he  had  cut  pieces  of  paper  and  made  them  fit  into  the  large 
square.  By  the  way,  this  recollection  of  Rousseau  obliges  us  to  admit 
that  all  we  have  been  preaching  is  but  second-hand;  for  although 
unconscious  of  the  fact  while  our  pen  was  in  action,  we  believe  the 
French  philosopher  has  been  the  prompter  of  our  thoughts.  True,  he 
was  a  dreamy  enthusiast  always,  and  rather  cracked  in  his  latter  days  ; 
but  he  was  nevertheless  a  wonderful  man,  and  his  work  on  education 
contains  ingots  of  gold,  which  only  require  separating  from  their 
accompanying  dross,  to  appear  in  all  their  brightness  and  intrinsic 
value. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  subject  of  mathematics,  we  may  as  well 
record  our  opinion  that  a  pupil  would  generally  derive  instruction  in 
them  more  readily  if  models  were  in  greater  use.  For  instance,  we 
would  teach  the  mensuration  of  solids,  at  a  military  institution,  by  hav- 
ing at  hand  models  of  field-works,  divided  into  portions  for  facilitating 
the  calculation  of  their  solid  contents.  Then  the  remblai  and  diblai 
— that  is,  the  proportion  of  earth  as  regards  the  ditches  and  parapets- 
would  supply  excellent  food  for  calculation ;  and  the  mensuration  of 
planes  should  be  performed  in  the  field  with  chain  and  tape.  In  the 
course  of  our  perquisitions  in  reference  to  military  education,  we  some 
time  since  fell  in  with  a  work  on  mathematics,  compiled  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Dalby,  formerly  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  senior  department  of 
the  Military  College,  and  were  struck  with  its  fitness  as  a  text-book  for 
military  students.  Mr.  Dalby  was  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and  had 
been  connected  for  some  time  with  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of 
England.  His  work  contained  a  vast  number  of  military  questions, 
especially  with  reference  to  time  required  in  marching  troops,  and  his 
Belections  from  Euclid  appeared  very  judicious  for  the  military  student. 
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He  used,  moreover,  the  geometrical,  and  not  the  analytical  method  of 
demonstration. 

We  cannot  but  think  it  a  mistake  to  admit  pupils  into  Sandhurst  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen.  Little  boys  are  prone  to  idle  habits,  and  can 
rarely  be  made  to  comprehend  the  advantage  of  attending  to  their 
studies.  The  lieutenant-governor  seems  to  think  that  little  fellows  are 
more  manageable  and  more  easily  kept  in  order  than  bigger  boys,  and 
objects  on  that  account  to  any  alteration.  But  we  have  never  under- 
stood that  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  at  Woolwich, 
where  fourteen  has  always  been  the  minimum  age  by  regulation,  though 
practically  about  Mteen  has  been  the  usual  age  at  entering,  nor  are  we 
aware  of  any  inconvenience  having  been  felt  at  Addiscombe,  where  cadets 
seldom  enter  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  Military  College  was,  we 
believe,  established  not  only  with  the  object  of  having  lads  educated 
for  the  service,  but  also  to  provide  for  orphan  sons  of  officers ;  and  per- 
haps thirteen  may  have  been  "fixed  as  a  suitable  age,  more  to  benefit  the 
latter  than  with  reference  to  other  considerations.  We  know,  however^ 
it  is  pretty  generally  thought  that  the  age  of  entering  might  advan- 
tageously be  increased  to  fourteen ;  but  if  we  had  a  son  to  send  thither, 
he  should  not  go  till  a  year  later. 

Much  has  been  written  about  testing  the  qualifications  of  officers  by 
ezamiuations,  and  prima  f<icie  the  idea  looks  well  enough ;  but  when 
we  come  to  consider  that  in  time  of  peace  two-thirds  of  the  army  are 
scattered  amongst  out  colonies,  we  think  such  a  measure  would  be  at- 
tended  with  insurmountable  difficulty.  Of  one  thing  we  are,  however, 
certain — ^namely,  that  English  officers,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are 
capable  of  conducting  themselves  in  conformity  with  their  interests ; 
and  hence  you  have  only  to  hold  out  reward  for  study  and  military 
acquirements,  in  order  to  stimulate  officers  to  qualify  themselves  for 
their  profession.  But  suoh  reward  must  be  something  real,  and  not  a 
useless  sheet  of  parchment,  such  as  is  now  given  at  the  senior  depart- 
ment of  Sandhurst.  Let  the  commander-in-chief  but  give  notice  that 
a  certain  number  of  companies  and  lieutenancies  await  officers  who  fully 
qualify,  and,  depend  on  it,  men  will  be  forthcoming  to  compete  for 
tiiem.  Hitherto  money  and  interest  have  ruled  in  promotion,  and 
merit  has  been  the  exception :  how,  therefore,  could  it  be  expected  that 
men  with  "  youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm,"  would  think 
of  toiling  in  the  field  or  in  the  hall  of  study  for  self-satisfaction  alone  ? 
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now  in  hand,  andjiny  more  subscriptions  that  may  be  obtained,  will  be  ex- 
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Baglan  Castle.    The  Treasurers  are  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  Craig's  Court. 
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Mb.  F£Bot7s$ok,  irritated  at  the  contmued  obstmacy  of  the  Engineers 
in  refusing  to  admit  that  the  brilliant  defences  of  SUistria  and  Sebasto* 
pel  were  a  complete  confirmation  of  his  doctrines  on  fortification,  has 
determined,  in  ike  present  instance,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  camp  of 
his  enemies,  instead  of  giving  any  further  development  of  his  own 
system.  The  work  to  which  we  now  call  attention,  therefore,  consists 
of  a  series  of  attacks  and  criticisms  on  their  proceedings,  on  the  dd 
policy,  adopted  by  able  disputants,  of  the  advantage  of  lowering  the 
character  of  your  antagonists,  in  any  way,  to  the  greatest  possible 


The  object  of  this  article,  on  the  other  hand,  is  purely  defensive,  and 
to  endeavour  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  statements 
and  arguments. 

So  tai  &om  wishing  to  blind  our  readers  by  any  misstatements  of  his 
assertions,  we  hope  that  all  those  who  feel  sufficient  interest  to  enter 
into  the  subject  will  have  the  book  before  them ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we 
believe  that  our  own  explanations  will  be  quite  intelligible  without^ 
reference  to  the  text  of  his  work. 

His  first  cry  is  that  of  all  inventors^  or  proposers  of  new  systems — 
that  he  is  opposed  by  routine  and  the  bigotry  of  old  practitioners,  as 
well  as  by  their  invidious  feelings  against  any  out  of  their  own  especial 
dan  presuming  to  interfere  in  their  business.    We  are  pretty  well 
aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  corps  of  Eoyal  Engineers,  and  can  con- 
scientiously declare  our  beUef  that  there  is  very  little  of  these  feelings 
with  them.    It  is,  however,  not  unnatural  to  suppose  otherwise,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Eergusson  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  opinion.    But  it 
is  hardly  fair  in  him  to  try  to  increase  the  impression  in  his  favour  by. , 
bringing  in  the  popular  feelings  against  government  emphyU  ;  because . 
whatever  prejudices  may  exist  against  innovators  are  quite  as  much 
with  different  professional  classes  among  the  community,  in  general  as 
among  those  who  act  for  government.    We  would  also  go  further,  and 
aay  that  professional  men  have  great  reason  to  look  with  distrust  upon 
new  and  extensive  innovations  m  systems  that  have  been  derived  from 
experience  and  from  the  consideration  of  thousands  of  able  men  in- 
volved in  the  occupation,  who  must  themselves  have  been  anxious  to 
make  improvements,  and  by  whom,  at  aU  events,  those  which  origi- , 
nated  widi  themselves  would  have  been  encouraged.    It  is  impossiUe 
to  admit  the  cant  of  a  whole  profession  wilfully  blundering  on  iu  a  state . 
of  apathy  and  ignorance  from  mere  habit ;  and  we  know  effectively  that 
scarcely  an  officer  of  engineers,  in  considering  the  subject  of  fortific^-  , 
tion,  but  has  at  one  time  or  another  attempted  to  devise  some  mode  of 
improving  it  in  different  degrees,  mostly  without  success. 

Inventions  and  propositions  for  great  improvements  iu  every  art  and 
profession  are  without  end ;  and  although  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred are  utter  failures,  the  authors  will  still  adhere  to  their  merits^  and 
look  with  contempt  on  all  who  dare  to  expose  their  fallacy.  A^  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  very  valuable  and  unexpected  dis- 
coveries are  at  times  made  by  individuals,  and  occasionally  (but  of  , 
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course  less  frequently)  by  those  who  have  not  been  mnch  engaged  in 
the  profession.  The  first  impression,  however,  must  be  distrust  of  a 
strikingly  new  proposition,  and  the  showing — ^not  the  assertion— ought 
to  promise  decided  advantages  to  entitle  it  to  an  investigation  by  the 
old  practitioners.  We  do  not  perceive  why  the  case  should  be  altered 
because  the  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  **  paid  servants  of  the  country/' 
nor  why  their  time  is  to  be  unnecessarily  wasted  in  researches  into  all 
the  abstract  propositions  that  may  be  laid  before  them,  because  they 
emanate  from  one  of  "  the  public  whose  paid  servants  they  are."  For 
Mr.  Fergusson  might  know  that  very  many  others  propose  new  princi- 
ples of  fortification  besides  himself,  every  one  of  whom  feels  as  confident 
of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine,  and  all  of  whose  systems,  varying  from, 
his  own,  would  be  at  once  condemned  even  by  himself ;  but  all  of  whom 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration.  And  this  wiU  explain  why  Mr. 
Fergusson's  system  was  not  admitted  into  the  "  Royal  Engineer  Pro- 
fessional Corps  Papers,"  of  which  he  so  much  complains;  because  others- 
would  have  an  equal  claim,  and  because  those  who  regulate  that  publi- 
cation did  not  attach  the  same  value  to  his  ideas  that  he  does  himself. 

Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  prolific  nature  of  proposed  sys- 
tems of  fortification  in  the  work  of  Mandar  (**  Architecture  des  Forte- 
resses  ")  who  quotes  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  that  had  been 
promulgated  up  to  hts  day,  each  having  had  its  advocates. 

As  Mr.  Fergusson  complains  of  the  treatment  he  has  met  with,  it 
may  be  weU  to  recur  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  J 

Kot  having  been  able  to  get  the  Engineers  to  print  and  discuss  hi? 
system,  he  took  the  course  of  laying  it  before  the  world  in  a  distinct 
publication,  and  was  very  much  offended  because  the  Engineers  did  not 
even  then  notice  it,  as  assuredly  they  were  not  bound  to  do.  "  The 
work,  however,  sold,"  and  it  is  stated  that  "  twenty  copies  were  at 
once  ordered  by  the  Russian  government,"  neither  of  which  circum- 
stances is  extraordinary,  nor  sufficient  to  establish  its  merits. 

A  model  was  then  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  where  it 
seems  to  have  been  reluctantly  received,  and  was  not  noticed  in  the 
Report 'of  the  Jury,  probably  to  avoid  mentioning  it  in  disparaging 
terms. 

In  May,  1852,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adams,  Professor  of  Fortification 
at  Sandhurst,  delivered  three  lectures  on  this  system,  of  which  he  had 
imbibed  a  most  favourable  opinion;  and  in  January,  1853,  Mr.  Fergus- 
Bon  published  a  little  work  called  **  The  Peril  of  Portsmouth,"  which 
was  extensively  distributed  to  persons  of  high  station  and  influence  ; 
and,  containing  very  startling  assertions  thus  forced  into  notice,  it  occa- 
sioned inquiries  to  officers  of  engineers  as  to  what  were  really  the  merits 
of  this  assumed  grand  discovery. 

To  check  false  impressions  that  might  thus  have  been  created,  and  tor 
fihow  that  these  claims  to  the  discovery  of  a  greatly  improved  system 
of  fortification  were  entirely  disputed,  some  comments  on  the  "  Peril 
of  Portsmouth"  were  printed  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  of 
February,  1853;  Mr.  Fergusson  wished  to  carry  on  a  continued  con- 
troversy in  that  Magazine,  which  the  editor  decfined  to  admit. 

Unwilling  to  allow  what  he  thought  so  valuable  to  die  a  natural 
death,  Mr.  Fergusson  or  his  friends  continued  to  agitate  the  subject. 
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and  at  length  it  was  arranged  that  a  formal  discussion  on  it  should  take 
place  at  the  United  Service  Institution. 

This  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  of  trying  the  merits  of  such  a 
question ;  hasty  and  irrelevant  remarks  might  be  made  on  either  side, 
of  which  the  other  would  take  advantage.  It  is  not  known  whether 
any  good  record  is  to  be  found  of  the  discussion,  but  it  was  attended  by 
no  result. 

Mr.  Fergusson  then  proposed  that  the  Engineers  should  agree  to  a  for- 
mal engagement  of  attack  and  defence  of  his  system  with  him ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into  a  never-ending  controversy  on  what 
they  do  not  consider  worthy  of  such  proceeding,  nor  are  they  willing  to 
depute  any  distinct  body  to  be  the  assumed  authority  for  the  whole 
corps.  It  is  left  to  individuals,  if  they  think  fit  and  can  afford  the 
necessary  leisure,  to  make  what  remarks,  pro  or  (7(m.,'they  may  please. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter ; 
but  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  allusion  was  frequently  made  to  this 
system,  as  being  what  was  foUowed  with  success  in  the  defence  of  that 
place,  to  correct  which  impression  an  article  was  published  in  the 
United  Service  Magazine,  and  republished  in  the  Times  of  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  and  imputed  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  It  was  answered  by 
3MDr.  Pergusson  {Times,  24th  November),  and  then  ensued  a  little  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  a  **  Captain  E.  E.,''  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  this  sequel  to  "  The  Peril  of  Portsmouth,"  called  '*  Portsmouth 
Protected." 

Qreat  complaints  are  made  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Pergusson's 
system  write  anonymously;  but  as  this  is  a  question  of  the  character  of 
doctrines,  and  not  of  persons,  we  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  com- 
munications were  all  anonymous.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  personal 
reflections  being  cast  upon  Mr.  Pergusson,  and  if  there  are  such  we 
deprecate  them  in  toto  ;  he  himself,  however,  has  not  been  sparing  in 
his  general  abuse  of  the  Engineers  in  mass.  Nothing,  in  fact,  will 
satisfy  Mr.  Pergusson  but  a  formal  recognition  of  his  views  and  princi- 
ples as  a  substitute  for  everything  that  has  been  done  before.  He  con- 
siders that  attention  is  not  paid  to  him  because  he  is  a  civilian ;  but 
many  others,  and  officers  of  Engineers  too  (for  instance,  Captain  West- 
macott  of  that  corps,  who  has  recently  promulgated  some  very  ingeni- 
ous alterations  in  works  of  defence)  make  known  their  ideas  without 
calling  for  a  formal  judgment  on  them ;  and,  if  considered  advantageous, 
they  would  assuredly  be  adopted  to  the  credit  of  the  originators.  It  is 
in  such  modified  form  that  they  would  be  of  use ;  for  it  would  be  rather 
too  much  to  prescribe  the  precise  kind  of  works  for  future  times  and 
for  all  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  ''  results  of  the  present  war,  as  hearing  on  th& 
subject,**  we  coincide  in  the  views  set  forth  in  the  article  republished 
in  the  Times,  19th  Nov.,  1855  (which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix); 
and  there  is  but  little  to  be  added  here  in  consequence  of  any  new 
matter  on  that  head  introduced  into  this  subsequent  work. 

Einbum,  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  introduce  as  a  case  in  pointy 
has  no  reference  to  the  subject  one  way  or  another.  It  was  not  reduced 
b^  "  knocking  the  walls  to  pieces,**  but  simply  in  this  way,  that  it  occu> 
pied  a  very  low,  narrow  neck  of  land,  ^m  three  sides  of  which  a 
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powerM  fleet,  aided  by  gunboats  and  small  vessels,  all  anoed  with 
artillery  of  large  calibre,  poured  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  sheUs  into  this 
small  space,  which  being  unprovided  with  bomb-proof  cover,  its  garri- 
son and  guns  were  in  a  rapid  state  of  utter  destruction,  without  the 
power  of  escape  or  of  helping  themselves. 

8ilistria  is  the  next  place  from  which  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  draw 
inferences  in  favour  of  his  system.  According  to  his  own  description, 
here  was  a  small  detached  earthwork  without  flanks,  without  wet 
ditch,  or  the  substitute  which  he  himself  proposes,  of  a  wall  d  la  Camotp 
and  it  makes  the  most  formidable  resistance.  Surely  there  is  no  oon- 
finnation  of  any  of  his  principles  in  that,  unless  he  means  to  say  that 
a  small  detached  work  being  of  earth  is  better  than  if  it  had  a  well- 
covered  escarp  of  masonry.  As  to  retrenchment  behind  retrenchment, 
fhey  can  be  applied  quite  as  well  to  the  interior  of  works  with  masonry 
escarps,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  of  earth,  and  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  their  flanks  being  secure. 

From  Bomarsund,  a  very  disingenuous  argument  is  attempted  to  be 
raised  against  the  engineers,  because  the  works  there  consisted  of 
masonry  towers  exposed  from  top  to  bottom,  and  were  rapidly  breached 
and  opened  from  batteries  of  heavy  guns  on  shore;  whereas  no  one 
ever  ^sputed  that  such  must  be  the  case,  and  that  they  were  utterly 
nntenable  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  not  for  us  to  defend  the 
Bussian  engineers,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  their  motives,  and  we 
think  that  we  could  have  made  better  works  even  by  the  same  expen- 
diture ;  but  to  obtain  the  result  which  Mr.  Eergusson  assumes  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  his  or  any  other  system, 
80  as  to  render  *'  the  siege  of  Bomarsund  one  of  the  most  difficult  opera^ 
turns  of  the  war"  would  have  required  very  &x  superior  means  to  what, 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  he  would  give  reason  to  believe. 

He  considers  that  as  one  of  the  towers  was  breached  by  three  guns 
on  shore  from  a  distance  of  1,000  yards  (we  believe,  in  reality,  it  was 
900),  it  ought  to  be  concluded  that  such  tower  might  be  easily  destroyed 
by  ships ;  but  first,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  masonry  on  the  sea 
face  was  not  much  more  substantial  than  on  that  towards  the  land, — 
it  probably  was  so ;  but  the  comparatively  small  impression  that  has 
been  made,  on  many  oocasions,  on  even  masonry  walls,  by  very  power- 
ful  cannonading  from  ships,  diows  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  the 
rambling  fire  ti^at  can  alone  be  obtained  from  them,  as  compared  with  . 
the  precise  direction  that  can  be  given  from  guns  on  shore. 

Mr,  Eergusson  persists  in  treating  the  difficulties  met  with  by  the 
Allies  before  Sebastopol  to  a  new  system  of  defence  adopted  hj  the 
Bussians,  and  in  comparing  the  operations  with  those  of  an  ordinary 
sii^e  of  an  («dinary  fortress ;  whereas  it  was  here  an  ormy,  havii^  free 
communication  with  the  country,  attacked  in  a  very  strong  position ; 
the  same  difficulties  have  always  occurred  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  generally  to  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  besiegers. 

We  cannot  give  space  here  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  various 
general  reasonings  on  fortification  intooduced  into  this  work,  as  they 
do  not  refer  to  our  present  objeot ;  but  we  may,  en  passant,  enter  a 
decided  protest  against  most  of  the  doctrines,  which  are,  in  our  opinion, 
founded  on  neither  reason  nor  experience. 
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The  criiicifiins  of  Mr.  Feigofison  on  the  works  on  the  Me  of  Wight 
are  petty,  and  fonnded  on  anything  but  sound  principles.  He  is  eiti^er 
Ignorant  of  the  objects  and  extent  of  the  designs,  or  he  perverts  them, 
and  assumes  what  is  incorrect  and  supposititious,  that  he  may  give  it  a 
triumphant  refutation.  He  criticiseB  individual  works  as  if  they  were 
isolated  and  not  part  of  a  system,  and  pries  into  trifling  specks  which 
are  immaterial  when  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  considered.  like  many 
projectors  of  modes  by  which  Sebastopol  could  be  taken,  while  the 
siege  was  pending,  he  considers  that  a  great  work  can  be  forced  by 
some  small  opening  that  would  admit  of  a  most  feeble  attack ;  and,  by 
a  dmilar  reasoning,  he  points  out  some  very  precise  line  the  most 
fiEivourable  for  the  enemy's  ships  to  pass,  or  where  some  individual  ship 
could  by  possibility  be  placed,  tiiough  eitlier,  probably,  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger. 

The  real  intent  and  system  of  the  works  of  the  Keedles'  passage,  to 
which  his  observations  refer,  are  quite  different  firom  what  he  would 
lead  to  be  understood.  The  principal  feature  of  defence  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Fei^sson  imagines  or  would  have  it  supposed,  by  the  Fort  Victoria, 
but  by  the  batteries  of  Hurst  Castle  and  Cliff's  End^  these  being  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  and  where  it  is  about  1,300  yards  wide ; 
the  batteries  now  prepared  or  preparing  there  will  be  very  powerfdl, 
and  chiefly  directed  on  the  line  of  necessary  approach  by  tifie  enemy's 
ahips, — ^that  line  being  between  shoals,  fix)m  which,  at  such  a  moment^ 
of  course,  the  buoys  would  be  removed,  and  through  a  smoke  that 
would  be  equal  to  a  dense  fog. 

To  these  permanent  standing  defences,  which  would  contain  gani- 
8ons,  magazines,  and  depots,  would  be  added  detached  open  earth 
batteries  of  the  usual  nature  (iliere  are  already  two  at  Hurst)  several 
sites  for  which  are  already  defined,  and  which  can  be  thrown  up  very 
rapidly ;  but  it  is  considered  improvident  to  incur  the  expense  of  pre* 
paring  such  open  batteries  for  maintenance,  perhaps  for  years  of  peace, 
or  when  not  likely  to  be  wanted ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  those 
near  Hurst  should  not  be  dismantled  of  guns,  carriages,  and  ammunition, 
which  might  be  kept  in  store  in  the  castle  to  advantage. 

On  the  occupation  of  these  two  points,  Mr.  Pergusson  makes  several 
inaccurate  remarks.  With  regard  to  l^e  ground  on  the  Cliff's  end 
point,  he  declares  that  it  is  not  of  the  **  clayey,  moist,  intractable 
nature  that  is  found  in  oilier  parts "  (in  which  he  is  positively  not 
correct) ;  and  then,  in  the  popularly  slang  style,  he  adds,  that  if  our 
engineers  could  not  construct  batteries  upon  it,  there  are  cootractors 
who  would  do  it  readily.  The  engineers  know  as  well  as  the  contrao- 
tors  that  the  thing  could  be  done ;  but  certainly,  if  to  be  constantly, 
maintained,  it  would  not  be  at  a  trifling  expense,  as  stated  by  Mr.^ 
Fergnsson. 

He  then  enters  into  a  lengthened  very  severe  criticism  on  what  he 
pretends  to  suppose  (for  he  can  hardly  really  believe  it)  the  **  Captain 
£.  £."  intends  in  adverting  to  ''  a  project  for  a  small  fort  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  height."  This  Mr.  Feigusson  assumes  to  be  a  very 
small  existing  guard-room,  which  bears  all  the  insigniflcant  character 
which  he  describes ;  whereas  the  project  referred  to  is  for  a  fleldwork 
tliat  would  crown  the  crest  of  llie  height,  and  would  be  earth, — ^not  in 
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conforniity  with  any  opinion  of  Mr.  Fergnsson,  but  because,  although 
of  that  imperfect  character,  it  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
in  the  first  instance,  and  could  be  subsequently  improved  by  masonry 
escarps  if  required. 

With  regBJcd  to  Hurst  Castle  defences  he  would  have  them  remo- 
delled. No  doubt  great  improvements  might  be  made  in  that  position, 
but,  at  all  events,  it  would  not  be  on  a  principle  of  economy,  for  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  takes  credit,  that  such  sdterations  would  be  made ;  and 
they  have  been  omitted  by  the  engineers  because  not  so  pressing  as 
very  many  other  objects,  for  which  funds  cannot  be  obtained. 

Masonry  walls — which,  from  being  very  much  exposed,  can  be 
battered  from  a  distance,  it  is  universally  admitted,  even  against 
shipping— ought  to  be  avoided  wherever  possible ;  but  it  was  considered 
better  to  make  the  existing  old,  substantial  castle  at  Hurst  available  ; 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ground  at  Cliff's  End,  and  the 
advantage  of  bringing  the  guns  as  near  to  the  channel  as  possible, 
induced  the  engineers  to  apply  a  masonry  casemated  battery  at  that 
point. 

Since  the  great  extension  of  steam  navigation  to  men-of-war,  it  be- 
comes peculiarly  desirable  not  to  limit  the  batteries  for  the  protection  of 
a  channel  to  any  two  given  points  opposite  to  one  another,  to  which,  at 
full  speed,  the  ships  would  be  exposed  only  for  a  short  period ;  but 
rather  that,  in  attempting  to  force  it,  they  should,  if  circumstances  will 
admit,  have  to  meet  ike  fire  of  the  batteries  in  succession,  and  so  that, 
before  getting  out  of  range  of  one,  they  should  just  enter  upon  that  of 
another. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  batteries  of  Fort  Victoria  have  been 
established,  on  a  point  that  has  a  slight  projection  from  the  land ;  it 
may  be  probably,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  about  2,200  yards  firom 
Hurst,  1,700  from  Cliff's  End,  and  1,800  yards  across  from  the  fort  to 
the  opposite  mud  banks ;  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  advanta- 
geous had  those  distances  been  less  ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
engineers,  and  the  question,  in  that  particular,  as  it  stands,  is  whether 
it  is  judicious  or  not  to  have  batteries  there  at  all ;  for,  whatever  might 
be  their  nature,  the  effect,  as  regards  those  distances,  which  are  made 
the  subject  of  great  comment,  is  the  same. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  Mr.  Fergusson's  own  showing  on  his  own 
plan,  that  the  course  will  be  most  awkward  which  he  assumes  that  the 
ships  must  take,  on  account  of  this  battery : — first,  their  approach  with- 
in 100  or  200  yards  of  the  Hurst  batteries;  then  their  receding  from 
those  batteries,  in  both  cases,  nearly  end  on,  except  when  absolutely 
opposite  them ;  and  then,  after  passing,  in  all  the  confusion  and  smoke, 
skirting  a  line  of  mud  banks,  on  which  to  touch  would  be  destruction ; 
the  alternative,  which  there  is  little  doubt  would  be  preferred  to  all 
this  refined  course,  would  be  to  attempt  boldly  to  force  a  way  through 
nearly  mid-channel  although  facing  the  fire  of  the  Fort  Victoria.  In 
either  case  the  work  would  be  most  usefril,  and,  it  must  be  recollected, 
would  be  encountered  immediately  after  the  damaging  effect  on  the 
ahips  in  passbg  the  two  outer  points. 

It  may  be  argued  perhaps  that  the  ships,  in  passing  so  close  to  the 
Hurst  batteries,  will  silence  them ;  but  on  this  we  feel  more  than  doubts : 
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— ^first,  they  haye  all  the  fire  of  the  batteries  to  sastain  dming  their  ap- 
proach ;  then,  the  difficulty,  during  the  smoke  and  confusion,  of  pour- 
ing in  their  broadside  at  the  precise  moment,  and  while  rapidly  passing 
(and  if  they  open  their  fire  before  that  period,  it  will  be  much  less 
effective) ;  then,  the  damage  done  by  them  will  be  finite ;  some  guns 
perhaps  may  be  destroyed,  or  casualties  may  occur  among  the  gunners, 
(the  latter  of  whom  may  put  themselyes  under  coyer  against  the 
momentary  storm),  while  the  rest  will  remain  to  continue  ^e  action ; 
whereas,  &e  vessel  may  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  probably  would  be 
so,  by  the  large  shells  and  hot  shot,  few  of  which  could  miss  or  £ul  to 
penetrate  at  such  short  ranges. 

80  much  for  the  propriety  of  arming  the  point  of  Sconce,  on  which  is 
Fort  Yictoria.  With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  work  itself,  on 
which  the  criticisms  are  very  minute — to  commence  with  the  direc- 
tions given  to  the  main  lines  of  batteries— they  are  two :  one  to  face 
the  vessels  on  their  approach,  the  other  for  the  same  extent  of  range 
as  they  recede ;  for  the  object  of  the  enemy  would  necessarily  be  to  pass, 
with  as  little  damage  as  possible,  for  his  ulterior  objects,  some  of  his 
ships  being  appropriated  to  contend  with  the  fort. 

Against  these  two  batteries  no  ship  could,  from  their  direction,  lay 
her  broadside ;  therefore,  the  battery  may  be  said  to  present  a  broadside 
against  its  opponents,  who  must  be  end  on,  or  in  the  position  to  be 
raked ;  therefore,  it  is  on  the  line  of  approach  and  receding  that  the 
great  force  should  be  directed.  But  then  it  is  discovered,  by  scale  and 
compass,  that  there  is  an  expanding  angle,  opposite  the  salient  formed 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  these  two  batteries,  exposed  to  only  one  gun 
of  the  main  tier.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  part  where  it  is  least 
judicious  to  attempt  to  maintain  guns :  the  great  object  is  to  give  the 
ships  as  little  advantage  as  possible ;  thus,  when  they  are  directly  op- 
posite, they  are  by  far  the  most  powerful,  while  the  battery  has  the 
shortest  possible  time  to  oppose  them  in  passing ;  therefore,  where  the 
batteries  are  low  and  near  deep  water,  the  fewer  guns  shown  and  the 
less  opposition  made  on  that  side  the  better ;  and  the  vessels  may  be 
allowed  to  waste  their  fire  on  an  inert  mass ;  for  they  could  do  no  in- 
fluential damage.  At  the  same  time,  the  ship  so  placed  would  not  be 
entirely  unmolested ;  for  though  the  single  lower  gun  might  be  aban- 
doned for  the  time,  it  is  acknowledged  that  several  on  the  casemates 
would  bear  on  her.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  they  would  be  immediately 
silenced ;  but  that  is  very  far  from  the  case  :  in  the  first  place,  they  axe 
considerably  dispersed,  they  are  not  without  breastworks,  as  asserted, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  high  above  the  water  to  oblige  the  ships'  guns 
to  be  elevated,  and  with  accuracy,  to  produce  any  efiect  on  them ;  which 
always  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  practice  from  afloat,  where  the  degree 
of  elevation  will  vary  with  every  alteration  of  distance,  and  where  ^ey 
will  not,  in  action,  be  able  to  see  their  mark. 

Mr.  Fergusson  does  not  say  how  he  would  have  directed  his  lines  of 
fire  in  lieu  of  that  adopted,  which  gives  the  partially  unprotected  angle 
complained  of,  but  from  his  general  tone  of  reasonings  we  assume  that 
he  would  have  designed  them  in  one  curved  line ;  by  that  mode  the  fire 
would  be  equally  dispersed  in  any  direction  around  it,  but  equally 
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iliflseminaied  in  all,  instead  of  being  massed  in  the  more  influential 
directionB,  and  reduced  in  those  that  are  least  so. 

At  Yarmouth  Castle,  or  opposite  to  it,  might  probably  be  placed  three 
or  four  guns,  which  would  still  j^irther  support  and  prolong  the  oppo« 
Bition  in  this  quarter ;  but  it  is  not  yery  essential. 

In  judging  of  defences  for  this  passage,  or  any  other  given  place,  we 
must  not  devise  expenditure,  works,  and  armaments,  as  if  it  were  the 
only  one  to  which  we  had  to  attend,  but  apply  such  moderate  means 
as  can  reasonably  be  appropriated  to  it,  according  to  its  relative  value, 
and  endeavour  to  turn  that  proportion  to  the  best  possible  account. 

Such  then  are  the  principal  toorks  prepared  and  intended  for  this 
passage,  with  perhaps  a  few  very  heavy  guns  on  the  very  Needles  rocks 
themselves,  which  would  be  annoying,  even  although  the  ships  might 
give  them  a  wide  berth ;  and  even  that  advantage  might  be  worth  ob- 
taining, as  the  guns  would  be  in  perfect  security  with  very  small  means ; 
and  tiiiey  might  afford  useful  protection*  to  any  inferior  retiring  force  of 
our  own. 

But  all  these  are  fax  from  affording  all  the  impediments  and  oppo- 
sition that  the  enemy  would  meet  with.  The  buoys  that  mu'k  the 
shoals  would  of  course  be  removed  or  misplaced ;  the  lights  would  be 
extinguished.  Mr.  Eergusson  says  that  could  not  be  done,  as  they 
would  be  required  for  our  own  vessels ;  but  our  own  vessels  are  not  to 
be  expected  while  the  enemy  is  off  the  place  in  strength,  and  must 
submit  to  the  chance  of  being  deprived  of  that  guide  at  such  a  moment. 
Then  floating  batteries  might  be  moored  in  most  powerM  positions, 
to  oo'operate  with  the  land  batteries.  Mi,  Fergusson  counts  largely  on 
their  power  for  attack,  that  they  would  be  shoi-proof,  have  great  steam 
power  &c.,  all  of  which,  though  promising,  is  stiU  to  be  accomplished 
for  sea  going-vessels ;  while  the  difficulty  is  infinitely  reduced  in  mak- 
ing them  thoroughly  effective  for  purely  defensive  stations,  in  smooth 
water,  and  where  they  would  always  be  close  to  every  necessary  supply. 
•  Most  powerful  armaments  of  this  kind  might  be  quickly  obtained 
from  the  resources  of  such  ports  as  Portsmouth  and  Southampton.  In 
addition  to  these  would  be  floating  mines  to  any  extent,  and  other  de- 
vices very  prejudicial  to  a  hostile  advance,  not  omitting  the  very  seri- 
ous impediment,  in  such  a  navigation  and  contest,  of  the  dense  smoke 
and  particularly  strong  currents. 

It  may  be  right  now  to  advert  to  some  other  defects  in  details  of  con- 
struction and  in  the  arrangements  of  Fort  Victoria,  which  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  with  microscopic  view,  has  flattered  himself  that  he  has  discovered. 
A  traverse  along  the  rear  of  the  sea  batteries  is  criticised,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  to  arrest  the  shot  that  may  pass  through  the  em- 
brasures ;  for  which,  however,  it  was  not  meant  at  all,  but  to  screen 
the  gunners  from  the  hill  in  rear;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords 
an  extensive  traverse  to  reduce  the  effects  of  splinters  of  the  shells  that 
might  fall  into  the  fort,  a  precaution  that  is  always  desirable  in  some 
shape. 

With  reg^  to  the  land  defences  of  ttie  fort,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  supposed  that  '^  the  whole  fort  is  designed  by 
the  engineers  on  the  supposition  that  it  will  be  attacked  on  t£e  land 
side,''  because  its  gorge  is  dosed  against  a  coup'de-tnain—^YGry  battery, 
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particTilarly  wlien  detached,  as  this  is,  must  be  provided  with  barracks 
for  its  artillerTinen  and  stores,  and  perhaps  a  few  infantry  in  addition 
maybe  desirable;  and  it  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  and  gains  a 
double  pnipose,  if  these  necessary  premises  can  be  thrown  into  a  form 
to  endose  its  gorge  in  a  defenmble  shape : — secnrity  is  thus  given  to  it 
for  all  periods,  and  as  a  main  feature,  if  for  a  short  time  unsupported^ 
it  cannot  be  ran  into  and  taken  by  SL^coup-de-matn  by  any  party  of 
marines  or  seamen  landed  in  a  hurry  for  the  purpose.  In  this  case, 
these  bnildinga  have  been  made  more  i^bstantial  than  is  frequently  the 
case,  to  enable  them  to  carry  guns,  and  by  this  means  they  are  also 
made  bomb-proof.  It  is  remarked  that  two  short  faces,  at  eadi  end  of 
this  goige  enclosure,  are  unflanked ;  and  although  it  is  ridiculous  to 
attach  so  much  consequence  to  this  defect,  or  to  suppose  that  so- much 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  it,  still  it  is  a  defect,  that  is  ficequently,  when 
of  00  little  importance,  submitted  to  in  such  constructions,  to  avoid  ex- 
pense and  inconvenient  excrescences;  in  this  instance,  it  may  be 
remedied  by  throwing  out  a  very  small  prelecting  turret,  even  from  the 
upper  storeys,  or  by  a  machicotdis ;  from  either  of  which,  the  foot  <^  the 
wall  might  be  seen  throughout.  Such  endosores  on  the  land  side  aie  not 
calculated  to  be  maintained  against  cannon,  but  to  secure  them  until 
the^emy  can  adopt  the  longer  and  more  difficult  operation  of  landing 
guns,  &e.,  which  he  could  not  attempt,  without  being  prepared  to  with- 
stand, for  a  sufficient  time,  the  forces  that  could  be  collected  against 
him  from  the  interior,  nor  could  the  works  be  made  otherwise,  without 
greatly  increased  dimensions,  garrison,  and  expenditure  of  means  in 
general.  Bomarsund,  which  is  frequently  adverted  to  in  triumph,  as 
(lowing  how  stone  walls  may  be  cmmbled,  is  a  case  in  point,  as  having 
been  considered  too  formidable  to  be  attacked  by  the  shipping ;  but  hav- 
ing the  most  trifling  power  of  resistance  against  batteries  on  the  land ; 
although  the  argument  arises  from  discussing  the  power  of  ah^s  against 
Budi  stone  walls,  to  which  it  is  quite  irrelevant. 

Another  unintelligible  misapprehension  is  conveyed,  with  regacd  to  a 
small  fort  under  construction  at  I^^shwuter,  which  is  stated  to  be  '^  not 
with  any  idea  of  preventing  an  invasion,  but  to  protect  the  rear  of  these 
forts."  I^ow,  as  regards  any  direct  protection,  which  naturally  would  be 
supposed,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  Freshwater  being  four  miles  off, 
with  a  range  of  heights  intervening ;  but  the  little  bay  there  affi>rds 
the  only  tolerable  landing  place  outside  of  Hurst  and  GUjOTs  End^ 
on  that  end  of  the  island,  which,  without  that  work,  would  be  unpro- 
tected, and  therefore  a  very  useM  object  is  obtained  by  it. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  already  adverted  to  made  to  the  Oliff's 
End  battery  being  of  masonry,  Mr.  Fergusson  points  out  two  angles, 
against  which  he  states  that  vessels  might  be  brought  to  bear,  without 
being  seen  from  any  guns  on  the  work,  being  the  angles  at  each  end  of 
it.  The  criticism  is  certainly  very  refined,  but  any  person  looking  at 
the  chart  will  see  the  extraordinarily  dangerous  positions  in  wMch 
these  vessels  must  place  themselves,  the  outer  angle  only  to  be  ap- 
proached by  the  smaller  dass,  and  by  them  only  alter  half-tide;  and 
after  having  had  to  round  the  dangerous  projecting  rockyshoal  of  War- 
den's ledge,  and  the  inner  angle,  after  having  pass^  the  points  and  been 
ftilly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  Fort  Victoria ;  not  to  mention  detached  bat- 
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teries,  wbich  are  designed  for  war  time,  if  then  conBidered  neoessaryy 
and  all  this  to  batter,  in  either  case,  a  sharp  angle  of  a  mass  of 
masonry,  for  no  useful  object  whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  Needles'  passage  into  the  Solent  altogether,  the 
eztraordinaiy  doctrine  is  persevered  in,  that,  whereas  there  are  two 
entrances  to  Spithead — one  near  to  it  and  wide,  the  other  twenty  miles  off 
and  narrow — ^it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  dose  the  latter  while  the 
former  remains  available. 

Under  the  head  of  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Eergusson  commences  with  four 
pages  devoted  to  two  small  batteries,  near  the  shore  of  Stokes  Bay,  which 
he  chooses  to  suppose  were  •  constracted  for  various  important  objects, 
none  of  which  were  thought  of.  They  are  very  trifling  concerns,  and 
would  be  of  use  against  an  enemy's  squadron  and  threatened  landing ; 
and,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  great  garrison,  they  could  not 
be  attacked  by  any  small  bodies  landed  for  the  purpose ;  but  they 
would  be  indefensible  and  abandoned,  if  the  enemy  had  an  army  on  shore 
on  that  side,  as  they  form  no  part  of  the  position  across  from  the  Solent 
to  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  the  left  of  which  would  be  behind  the 
Gomer  ponds,  and  the  right  atElson. 

The  fort  in  rear  of  the  Gomer  ponds,  called  the  Gomer  Fort,  is  assumed, 
without  the  slightest  semblance  of  reason,  to  have  been  raised  to  protect 
these  two  batteries ;  whereas  it  is  one  of  a  system  of  works,  to  defend 
the  position  entirely  across  the  neck  of  land  in  front  of  Gosport,  and  at 
such  a  distance  in  front  as  to  preclude  the  construction  of  any  enemy's 
batteries  to  bombard  the  dockyard  within  4,000  yards.  The  fort  is  ac- 
knowleged  to  be  in  a  very  strong  position  in  rear  of  a  marshy  valley 
called  Gomer's  Ponds,  and,  being  part  of  a  line  of  defences  across  to  the 
harbour,  has  been  constructed  with  reference  to  that  view,  which  at 
once  puts  an  end  to  three  or  four  pages  of  criticisms,  all  of  which  are 
made  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  intended  as  a  solitary  work  by  itself. 

The  Gomer's  Ponds  are  not  being  drained  by  the  engineers,  as  stated, 
but  by  the  proprietors  (for  they  do  not  belong  to  Government) ;  the 
object  no  doubt  being  for  sanatory  and  agricultural  advantages ;  but  this 
w^  not  prevent  recourse  Being  had  to  inundation,  should  the  exigencies 
of  war  require  it. 

The  projected  fort  for  the  right  of  the  position  at  Elson  is  also  covered 
advantageously  by  a  creek  from  the  harbour ;  and  so  long  as  it  was  held 
the  dockyard  could  not  be  seen  frx)m  any  batteries  of  the  enemy  at  a 
shorter  range  than  upwards  of  4,000  yards. 

It  is  made  a  subject  of  reproach  that  the  left  is  further  than  required 
to  cover  the  dockyard,  and  the  right  too  near  jfor  that  purpose. 

The  ground  was  selected  as  presenting  the  most  favourable  features 
for  defence,  and  not  with  reference  to  each  point  being  precisely  equi- 
distant; the  whole  being  sufficient.  One  being  farther  than  necessary  is 
no  evil ;  and  the  work  at  Elson,  which  is  stated  to  be  too  near,  and 
"  about  700  or  800  yards  in  advance  of  the  right  of  the  Gosport  lines," 
is  upwards  of  2,900  yards  from  it,  and  a  battery  "  within  300  or  400 
yards  in  advance  of  this  fort"  (which,  by  the  bye,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  establish  there),  instead  of  2,000  yards  frt>m  the  dockyard,  would  be 
upwards  of  4,000 ;  and  it  maybe  mentioned,  in  passant,  that  these  right 
and  left  flanks  are  precisely  the  same  that  had  been  selected  by  Mr. 
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Eefgosaon  for  bis  own  line.  The  line  will  be  formed  of  detaobed  pri- 
mary forts,  with  secondary  intermediate  works :  the  whole  capable  of 
being  united  by  breastworks,  or  a  covered  commnnication,  when  needed. 
The  position  will  be  powerful;  and  even  if  forced  in  any  part  the 
locality  presents  favourable  features  for  successive  interior  defence, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  will  be  available  for  supporting  the  outer 
line. 

After  finishing  with  Portsmouth,  a  flying  remark  is  introduced 
regarding  Plymouth,  that ''  there  is  no  efficient  protection  against  ships 
entering  the  harbour."  If  ever  there  was  a  seaport  to  which  the 
approach  by  an  enemy's  ships  was  difficult,  it  is  Plymouth :  200  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance,  in  unassailable  positions,  bear  in  succession  upon  a 
narrow  tortuous  passage. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  engineers  at  Sheemess,  Milford,  and 
Liverpool,  which,  it  is  asserted  in  general  terms,  "  from  what  can  be 
gathered,  seems  to  be  as  ill  designed  as  elsewhere,"  can  be,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  satisfactorily  explained. 
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is  the  letter  which  is  now  addressed  to  candidates  for  Commissions.  It 
renders  the  prospect  of  those  who  expect  to  go  in  without  purchase  quite 
hopeless : — 

Horse  Quards,  16th  April,  1856. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  General  Commanding- in-Chief  to  desire  that 
you  report  yourself  at  the  office  of  the  Goyemor  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Simdhurst  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  instant,  for 
the  purpose  of  imdergoing  a  further  examination  in  Latin  or  French  and 
algebra.  Tou  are,  however,  distinctly  to  understand  that  in  the  event  of 
your  passing  satisfacterily,  that  circumstance  will  give  you  no  claim  to  be 
appointed  to  a  Commission  before  it  may  come  to  your  turn  in  reference  to 
your  standing  with  other  candidates  on  the  list ;  but  the  General  Command- 
ing-in-Chief  will  be  happy  to  bring  you  forward  if  you  can  purchase,  when 
he  can  do  so  consistently  with  his  other  engagements.  You  are  required  to 
i>roduce  to  the  College  authorities  a  certificate  of  confirmation,  and  his 
lordship  deems  it  highly  expedient  that  you  should  also  take  with  you  the 
<'  Memorandum"  or  paper  of  instruction  which  was  issued  to  guide  you  in 
your  studies,  in  order  that  if  any  question  should  arise  as  to  the  course 
in  which  you  are  to  be  examined,  tiie  professors  may,  upon  reference  to  the 
paper,  be  able  at  once  to  decide  the  point.  I  have  to  request  that  you  wiU 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter  with  a$  little  dday  at  poanble.-^l  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  seryant, 

(Signed)  C.  Yobke. 

P.8. — I  beg  to  observe  that  in  the  event  of  your  passing  the  examination 
at  Sandhurst,  no  hope  can  be  given  you.  of  an  appomtment  to  a  Commission 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  purchase,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gentlemen,  who  nave  passed,  still  remaining  unprovided  for.  Conmiissions, 
without  Durchase,  do  not  suffice  to  provide  for  Officers  of  Militia  who  bring 
men  for  tne  Line,  and  must  first  be  provided  for,  and  considerable  reductions 
of  Officers  in  a  great  number  of  regiments  may  be  expected. 

(Signed)  C.  Y. 

XJ.  S.  Mag.,  No.  330,  Mat,  1856.  c 
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SUBMARINE  AECHITECTXJEE. 

Of  all  the  orders  of  arcbitecture,  that  which  is  the  most  interesting 
to  an  insular  people  like  the  British  is  naval  architecture.  We  are 
sensitiyely  aliye  to  everything  maritime,  &om  the  forging  of  an  anchor 
to  the  launching  of  a  first-rate.  So  that  if  our  palaces,  temples,  and 
public  buildings  may  be  mistaken  for  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums,  our 
ships  are  ships  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  models  of  strength  and 
beauty.  But,  perhaps,  the  order  of  architecture  we  understand  tiie  least 
about  is  one,  nevertiieless,  intimately  connected  with  our  wellbeing  as 
a  maritime  nation.  We  allude  to  the  building,  or  rather  the 
*'  dropping,"  of  breakwaters  in  the  deep  sea  and  the  formation  of  artifi- 
cial hOTbours.  The  necessity,  however,  for  sucb  structure  is  only 
recent,  for  the  ancients,  as  far  as  we  are  aware  of,  never  troubled  their 
heads  about  such  matters.  They  have  left  us  no  models,  and  conse- 
quently we  are  driven  to  our  own  resources. 

The  puny  vessels  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and,  indeed,  those  of  commer- 
cial  Europe,  until  the  discovery  of  the  "  needle,"  threaded  the  way 
across  the  unexplored  ocean,  were  better  adapted  to  quietly  take  the 
mud  in  a  tidal  haven  than  to  brave  the  storm  in  an  open  roadstead. 
In  those  days  ships  were  broad,  fiat-bottomed  tubs,  and  better  adapted 
to  encounter  the  shore  than  the  sea ;  but  now,  our  vessels  are  so  vast 
and  the  necessities  of  commerce  so  urgent,  that  our  ships  are  driven  by 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  to  brave  the  elements  in  search  of  a  cargo, 
wherever  it  can  be  found.  Indeed,  one  of  the  nautical  wonders  of  tiie 
times  is  the  increase  in  the  numbers  and  dimensions  of  our  ships;  for 
if  we  go  on  expanding  the  size  of  our  merchantmen  at  the  present  rate,, 
we  must,  one  would  suppose,  enlarge  our  docks  and  harbours  also,  or 
else,  in  a  short  time,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  floating  berthage  for  our 
leviathans  alongside  of  our  quays.  Let  us  for  a  moment  recall  the  past, 
and  take  as  a  startmg-point,  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gfeozge 
UI.  Then,  merchantmen  rarely  exceeded  500  tons.  Even  so  lately 
as  the  period  when  the  East  India  Company  lost  their  privilege  of 
exclusively  trading  between  this  country  and  India  and  China,  their 
heaviest  tea  ships  did  not  exceed  1,200  or  1,400  tons ;  and  these  were 
the  largest  of  their  class.  The  average  was  less,  not  more,  than 
j&om  700  to  900  tons.  But  we  take  no  notice  of  1,000-ton  ships  now-a- 
days.  Ocean  steamers  of  3,000  and  4,000  tons  now  sail  £x)m  all  our 
principal  ports,  as  mail-packets  and  passenger  vessels,  many  of  them 
larger  than  first-rate  line-of-battle  ships ;  and  should  the  iron  Mam- 
moth, now  in  course  of  construction,  ever  manage  to  wriggle  itself  out 
of  the  mud  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  get  fairly  afloat,  one  of  the  flrst 
difficulties  she  will  have  to  encounter  will  be  to  find  a  dock  or  a  quay 
where  she  can  comfortably  lie  alongside. 

We  will  not,  however,  discuss  the  topic  of  the  expansive  powers  of 
our  commerce,  but  at  once  proceed  to  notice  the  subject  of  our  break- 
water harbours,  viz.,  those  tikat  have  been  constructed,  or  that  are  now 
in  the  course  of  formation.  For  we  believe  that  these  great  national 
undertakings  (and  we  include  those  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel)  may- 
be ultimately  usefiil  in  giving  shelter  and  security  to  the  leviathans 
which  are  now  daily  being  launched  from  our  buildmg  slips.     We  are 
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aware  that  it  was  not  with  this  intention  that  the  breakwaters  of  the 
Channel  were  formed  in  the  first  instance,  for  Cherbourg  and  Plymouth 
were  both  raised  to  secure  ''  ample  room  and  verge  enough''  for  the  war 
ships  of  England  and  Prance ;  and  in  comparing  these  two  vast  stnic- 
tores  with  respect  to  their  utility,  and  also  in  contrasting  their  mode 
of  construction  as  ''  long-slopes  "  with  the  system  of  the  ''  upright 
wall,"  it  is  not  our  intention  to  mix  up  any  speculation  or  theory  of 
their  uses,  except  those  for  which  their  respective  governments  designed 
them. 

And  first,  as  to  the  mode  of  construction,  it  would  seem  that  most 
engineers,  until  very  recentiy,  adopted  the  rude  and  unscientific  process 
of  floating  blocks  of  stone,  or  caissons,  to  the  spot  required  and  dropping 
them  into  the  sea,  leaving  their  fixity  to  chance,  or  to  Neptune  or 
Davy  Jones,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  for  it  must  be  con« 
fessed  that  both  of  these  marine  deities  make  but  very  indifferent 
masons.  This  process,  which  the  French  call  d  pierre  perdu,  and  we 
the  "  long-slope  system,"  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  fairly  tried. 
Becently,  however,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Uuited  Service  Magastine,  another  system  has  been  adopted  at  Dover, 
viz.,  raising  an  upright  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  deep  water, 
made  of  blocks  of  squared  granite,  and  fitted  together  as  accurately  as 
the  courses  of  masonry  in  a  palace. 

To  convey  a  popular  idea  of  the  two  orders  of  submarine  architecture, 
if  we  may  so  csJl  them,  we  have  only  to  imagine  the  one  to  represent 
an  enormous,  thick,  and  lofiy  bastion,  sometUng  like  the  great  wall  of 
China,  minus  the  towers,  built  in  the  sea  by  means  of  diving  bells,  and 
the  other  to  be  a  low  sort  of  elongated  pyramid,  with  a  very  wide  base ; 
the  latter  composed  of  loose,  scattered,  and  unhewn  blocks  of  granite  or 
other  hard  stone,  and  the  first  constructed  of  firm,  squared,  and  com- 
pact blocks  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  origin  of  the  long-slope  form  of  breakwater  and  the  reason  of 
the 'practice  being  continued  may  readily  be  attributed  to  the  great 
ease  and  simplicity  of  the  operation,  which  consists  chiefly  in  discharg- 
ing  rough  blocks  of  stone,  from  vessels  or  tramways,  along  the  line  of 
the  proposed  breakwater,  into  the  sea. 

But  the  most  experienced  engineers  now  admit  that  this  process  of 
construction  is  the  worst  that  can  be  adopted,  is  the  least  secure,  and 
offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  violent  attacks  of  the  sea.  It  appears 
that  the  action  of  the  sea  on  long-slopes  forms  breakers ;  and  a  forward 
motion  being  given  to  the  surface  water,  while  the  lower  part  is  arrested 
by  friction  on  the  slope,  it  follows  that  the  great  weight  and  force  of 
the  water  thrown  forward  by  the  breakers  displaces  the  heaviest  blocks 
of  stone  during  violent  gales.  For  instance,  the  makers  of  Plymouth 
breakwater  prided  themselves  upon  using  aU  large  stones  first.  The 
breakwater  was  consequentiy  too  hoUow,  and  when  a  heavy  sea  came 
in,  it  curled  over  the  surface  of  the  work,  covering  it  with  water,  and 
the  compression  of  the  air  inside  drove  the  stones  up.  Nevertheless, 
long-slopes  are  sometimes  questions  of  economy ;  for  instance,  if  rough 
material  is  handy  and  there  is  plenty  of  sea  space  for  a  harbour,  then 
breakwater  foundations  below  low-water  mark  may  be  loaade  with  a 
slope ;  but  if  expense,  time,  and  materials  are  put  out  of  the  question, 
then  an  upright  wall,  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  the  best. 
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An  upright  wall  in  deep  water  is  better  adapted  to  resist  the  sea 
than  any  other,  in  consequence  of  wares  haying  no  percussive  or  hori- 
zontal motion  until  they  meet  with  shallow  water.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  a  wall  is  brought  up  in  deep  water  from  the  bottom,  the  waves 
do  not  hre(A  against  it,  they  merely  undulate  up  and  down.  This  fact 
may  be  easily  proved  by  trying  to  shove  a  boat  in  and  let  her  lie  along- 
side a  wharf  wall,  when  great  <iUficulty  will  be  found  to  keep  her 
there,  she  will  have  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the  wall ;  but  if  you 
drift  in  a  boat  against  the  slope  of  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth  or 
Cherbourg,  the  boat  will  be  smaidied. 

But  the  most  reliable  information  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
long-slopes,  both  as  warning  and  example,  has  been  gathered  from  the 
labours  of  the  French  engineers  at  Cherbourg  and  of  our  own  at  Ply- 
mouth. These  colossal  efforts  have  been  resorted  to  as  examples  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  breakwaters  in  Ireland  and  by  the  Americans 
in  Delaware  Bay;  but  the  leading  principles,  as  we  have  ^own,  upon 
which  they  depend  for  solidity  and  duration,  do  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  experienced  engineers. 

If  we  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  disasters  that  occurred  during  the 
progress  of  these  breakwaters,  we  shall  better  understand  the  suQect, 
and,  moreover,  we  shall  see  how  at  Cherboui^  the  system  of  the  upright 
wall  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  engineers.  We  will  com- 
mence with  Cherbourg,  as  being  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Here,  the  road,  though  sheltered  by  the  land  on  three  sides,  is 
open  and  exposed  to  tiie  north  wind.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the 
government  of  Franoe  proposed  to  throw  a  breakwater  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  in  the  deep  sea,  and  enclose  and  secure  about  2,000 
acres  of  sea  space — sufficient  to  contain  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of  the  hne, 
besides  frigates  and  small  craft. 

When  we  consider  that  the  road  at  Cherbourg  is  the  only  one  pos- 
sessed by  Prance  in  the  English  Channel  to  oppose  those  of  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  from  the  former  of  which  ports  it  is  barely  seventy 
miles  distant,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  the  project  has  been  in 
high  favour  with  every  government  of  Prance,  no  matter  whether 
Bourbon,  Napoleon,  or  Be^ubHcan.    It  was  commenced  in  1784,  lin- 
gered through  the  revolutionary  period  which  destroyed  Louis  XYI., 
progressed  during  the  empire  that  diverted  that  revolution,  received 
fresh  impetus  from  the  restoration  that  subverted  the  empire,  which  was 
in  its  turn  supplanted  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  now, 
during  another  revolution  and  another  empire,  it  has  prog^ressed,  and 
looks  boldly  upon  a  ooi^ectoral  future.    In  a  word,  all  Proich  states-     , 
men  seemed  desirous  to  fling  a  stone  into  the  sea,  and  promote  the  great     i 
national  work  at  Cherbourg ;  and  when  we  remember  that  this  mider-      ' 
taking  has  seoored  to  France  a  vast  stronghold  and  harbour  of  refbge     | 
in  the  weakest  part  of  her  coast,  we  cannot  withhold  our  approbatioa  of 
the  seal  whioh  iuu^  fMtin>Atp<l  hftr  fjiffftggnt  govBgnmenta  for  th«  lajrf:  wTty      ' 
years.  | 

This  great  woA  was,  as  we  know  and  do  not  attempt  to  disguise     I 
^^T  ^,^^'*«"»oe  IB  our  fidthftil  aUy),  planned  and  executed  with  an 
ttid  v&d  auD,  vis.,  as  an  eye  to  watch  and  an  arm  to  strike  at  the  Eng- 
hdimttoGkegaBd.    It  behoves  «,  tliereibn,  to  take  wamisg  at  the 
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p^idfol  part  'wliiciL  lias  so  suddenly  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  in  conse- 

mse  of  the  digue  at  Cherbouig.     For  this  breakwater  has  conyerted 

&  isaecare  roadstead  into  a  safe  and  conunodious  anchorage,  where 

tsirhde  navy  of  France  can  lie  at  their  moorings.    But,  independent 

d^  protection  -wbicli  the  digue  offers  against  the  yiolence  of  the  sea, 

'i  is  anoed  and  defended  by  heayy  batteries,  besides  having  an  enormous 

ssvont  of  moveable  artillery  to  protect  the  shipping  in  the  roads,  or  to 

dc&fid  dther  entrance  in  case  of  attack. 

We  beLieve  that  the  works  at  Cherbourg  fully  answer  the  purpose 

^  which  they  "were  intended,  although  the  principle  of  the  long-slope, 

^jo^  which  the    digue  is  constructed,  has  been  proved  to  be  less 

e&etive  in  remsting  the  effects  of  violent  storms  than  an  upright  wall ; 

\^  sodi  have  been  the  perseverance  and  skill  of  the  French  engineers, 

tKst  they  appear  to  have  surmounted  all  difficulties  and  demonstrated 

td  this  country  the  necessity  of  similar  works  to  shelter  and  protect 

«ir  own  fleetSy  and  to  watch  and  strike  the  enemy  as  occasion  may  re- 

The  plan  first  adopted,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.,  in  constructing 
the  diyMtf,  was  that  of  forming  cones  of  timber  and  sinking  them  with 
stcnes ;  bat  a  few  storms  soon  taught  the  engineers  a  lesson,  for  the 
fmou  were  capsized,  and  this  mode  of  building  was  abandoned  and 
&e  long-slope  (d  pierre  perdu)  adopted  in  its  stead.  Neptune,  however, 
▼as  not  to  be  robbed  of  any  portion  of  his  domain  without  a  struggle, 
aod  oonseqnently  the  central  portion  of  the  digue  was  three  times 
maed  above  high  water,  and  as  often  beaten  down  by  the  waves,  and 
^  eag^neers,  who  had  adopted  the  long-slope  inclination  from  observa- 
tioiis  made  on  the  action  of  waves  upon  shores  composed  of  materials 
c^stooe,  discovered,  during  the  prosecution  of  their  labours,  that  it  be« 
kiQged  ezdnsively  to  the  variable  and  capricious  effects  of  the  sea,  when 
allowed  to  spend  its  force  upon  a  long  slope,  to  fix  irrevocably  not  only 
the  indination,  but  also  the  very  shape  of  the  slope.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  sud  that  the  history  of  the  construction  of  the  digue  furnishes  an 
exeePcnt  lesson  to  engineers  of  the  destructive  powers  of  the  sea  upon 
aloDg-abpe  breakwater. 

Of  cooree  a  work  of  this  description  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye 
of  tike  Enperor  Napoleon  I.  He  looked  at  the  digue^  not  so  much  as 
affording  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  as  a  means  of  attack,  and  it  was  by 
his  aidoB  the  breakwater  was  armed  with  batteries,  imd  a  mole  formed 
and  numnted  with  twenty  guns.  His  forts,  however,  were  destroyed 
by  a  tzvmendons  gale  soon  after  they  were  completed,  and  nearly  aU 
the  BoldiflKfl  stationed  in  the  barracks  on  the  digue,  as  well  as  the 
VQcioneii,  perished.  By  this  disaster  it  was  computed  that  sixteen 
yBsn"  incessant  labour  was  annihilated  in  a  single  night. 

Neverthelessi  with  untiring  zeal  the  work  was  renewed,  but  a  new 
metibod  was  adopted  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  engineers 
bad  disoovered  Uie  defects  peculiar  to  erecting  breakwaters  dpierreper- 
dm»  They  ascertained  that  the  foundations  hi^  shifted  from  the  position 
bk  which  they  had  been  laid  to  a  great  distance  in  the  course  of  forty 
jeaiSa  proving  that  the  mere  wei^t  of  the  blocks  of  stone  thrown  into 
the  aea  and  Mowed  to  settle  by  themselves  was  insufficient  to  secure 
thor  stability  s  consequently  a  layer  of  oonorete  was  deposited  on  the 
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loose  stone  heap,  and  a  vertical  wall  of  masonry,  twelve  yards  wide  at 
the  base  and  ten  yards  at  the  top,  has  been  raised  on  this  rabble  super- 
Btractare. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  labour  which  this  really  great  work 
has  occasioned,  it  is  now  said  to  be  the  worst  of  all  forms  a  break- 
water can  assume,  viz.,  a  long-slope  with  a  vertical  wall  planted  upon 
it,  because  the  slope  nuikes  the  water  break,  and  then  it  sixikes  the  wall 
with  enormous  force.  This  has  been  shown  on  several  occasions  during 
the  construction  of  the  digue.  The  central  portion  of  the  work  was,  as 
before  stated,  three  times  raised  above  high- water  mark,  between  the 
years  1790  and  1832,  and  as  often  beaten  down  by  the  waves.  A  re- 
ference to  the  section  of  this  breakwater  will  show  how  decidedly 
objectionable  long-slopes  are  when  exposed  to  any  violent  action  of  the 
sea,  for  the  wave  is  compelled  to  break,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
mass  of  water,  multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  may  be  moving, 
is  the  measure  of  the  force  exerted  on  the  slope.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  outer  slope  of  the  section  of  the  digue,  beneath 
eighteen  feet  below  the  level  of  low-water  mark,  remains  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  or  at  a  slope  of  one  of  base  to  one  of  height.  This 
form  has  not  changed  since  the  stones  were  first  deposited.  From  the 
last  point  up  to  low- water  mark  the  slope  varies  from  nine  to  ten  to 
one.  This  form  was  assumed  under  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  it  has 
not  varied  even  in  the  gales  of  February  12th,  1808,  March  3rd,  1824, 
and  December  24th,  1836,  the  most  memorable  on  record. 

It  was  about  the  year  1833  that  a  vertical  wall  of  masonry,  twelve 
yards  at  the  base  and  ten  yards  at  the  top,  was  raised  on  the  rubble 
,  superstructure.  The  foundation  of  this  wall,  laid  at  the  level  of  low- 
water  ordinary  springs,  is  a  layer  of  concrete,  ten  feet  thick,  within 
a  casing  of  granite  ;  above  this  is  a  rubble  masonry,  filled  in  with  hy- 
draulic lime  up  to  the  platform,  which  is  of  large  slabs  of  granite.  At 
the  foot  of  the  northern,  or  sea,  face  are  placed  masses  of  concrete,  of 
200  cubic  feet  each,  and  upon  and  without  them  a  foreshore  of  blocks 
of  rubble,  stone,  some  of  them  weighing  four  tons,  which  extend  fifty 
yards  seaward.  A  similar  foreshore  of  smaller  rubble  stones  is  also 
placed  on  the  inner  side. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  after  fifty  years  from  the  first 
foundation  of  the  breakwater,  and  when  upwards  of  850  yards  of  the 
eastern  arm  was  finished  to  above  high- water  mark,  on  the  night  of 
December  4th,  1836,  during  a  heavy  N.N.E.  gale,  these  blocks  were 
lifted  up  by  the  waves,  cleared  the  wall  at  a  single  bound,  and  upwards 
of  two  hundred  of  them  were  deposited  on  the  imide  of  the  breakwater. 
To  understand  the  enormous  force  of  the  waves  acting  upon  the  long 
slope  of  the  digue  on  this  occasion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many 
of  these  blocks  weighed  four  tons,  and  none  less  than  two,  and  they 
were  lifted  over  the  wall  and  carried  thirty  feet  high  in  the  air.  The 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  foreshore  was  piled  up  into  a  heap  at  the  outer 
foot  of  the  wall.  The  greater  part  of  the  masses  of  concrete,  weighing 
twelve  tons,  were  moved  from  their  places,  and  many  of  them  turned 
upside  down.  In  addition  to  this  disaster,  the  gale  made  a  longitu- 
dinal crack  in  the  wall,  which  caused  the  upper  part  of  the  masonry  to 
fall  over  on  the  outer  and  inner  foreshore.  Perpendicular  and  trans- 
verse cracks  showed  themselves  also. 
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It  was  at  first  thought  that 
the  damage  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  blocks  of  granite 
with  which  the  foreshore  was 
guarded  being  hurled  with 
appalling  violence  against  the 
massfye  masonry  of  the  wall, 
but  an  attentive  examination 
proved  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  unequal  settlement  of  the 
pierre  perdu  foundation.  This 
was  in  some  measure  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  that  the  part 
built  in  cones  and  caissons  of- 
fered more  resistance  than  the 
intervals  between  them,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  wall,  which 
is  about  twenty  tons  to  the 
square  yard,  on  this  insecure 
foundation,  caused  the  damage, 
and,  of  course,  may  do  so  again. 
This  terrible  gale  proved  that, 
although  the  action  of  the 
waves  near  the  surface  was 
sufficient  to  cause  jets  of  water, 
ninety  feet  high,  to  spout  up 
into  the  air,  and  to  hurl  blocks 
of  granite,  four  tons  weight, 
at  a  single  flight,  over  the  enor- 
mous wall  of  the  di^ue,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  disturbing  effect  upon  the 
small  rubble  stones,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  below  low 
water,  as  the  stones  at  that 
depth  remained  unmoved.  In- 
deed, the  action  of  waves  at 
moderate  depths  has  since  been 
proved,  by  the  observations  of 
the  divers  employed  in  remov- 
ing the  wreck  of  the  JRoydl 
George  at  Spithead,  to  be  su- 
perficial, and  not  to  exceed 
that  of  the  natural  surflEUse  in  a 
calm ;  so  that  when  the  divers 
had  their  breast  lines  and  air 
pipes  let  out  so  far  as  not  to 
cause  them  to  be  jerked  by  the  i 
pitching  and  rolling  of  the  ; 
lighters  from  which  they  had  ; 
descended,  and  to  which  the 
lines  and  air  pipes  connected 
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them,  they  cotild  work  as  efficiently  in  the  heayiest  sea  as  in  a  oahn. 
But  they  could  not  struggle  against  strong  tides,  for  the  tides  acted  as 
powerfully  at  the  bottom  of  Spithead  as  at  the  top,  which  is  we  suppose 
the  case  eveiywhere.  One  other  observation  was  made  during  these 
remarkable  experiments  under  Colonel  Pasley  at  Spithead,  viz.,  that 
the  tide  usually  turned  at  the  bottom  a  little  earlier  than  at  the  top, 
but  that  the  strongest  tides  were  incapable  of  carrying  away  or  moving 
heavy  blocks  of  stone,  even  if  loose,  much  less  of  destroying  solid 
masonry.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  there  might  be  narrow 
straits  and  passages,  where  tlie  scouring  of  the  tide  might  move  shingle 
or  other  rounded  objects,  but  that  no  such  cases  had  yet  been  proved. 
This  is  an  important  fact  in  favour  of  upright  walls  springing  ^m  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  deep  water. 

As  &r  as  experience  and  analogy  can  guide  our  observations,  the 
dipte  at  Cherbourg  is  not  placed  far  enough  out  at  sea,  for  at  nearly 
the  same  expense  a  much  larger  extent  of  sheltered  harbour  might 
have  been  attained ;  still,  independent  of  this  oversight,  the  quieting 
effects  of  this  breakwater  (which  is  4,120  yards  long)  upon  the  road- 
stead at  Cherbourg  is  very  sensible.  Yessels  now  ride  in  safety  where 
formerly  they  da^d  not  anchor.  The  openings,  however,  are  very 
wide,  and  admit  a  heavy,  lumping  sea  to  roll  in  at  times. 

The  cost  of  the  digue,  £rom  1786  up  to  the  present  time,  is  upwards 
of  £2,500,000.  This  sum,  however,  is  said  to  include  the  forts  and  bat* 
teries  in  the  estimate.  This  is,  it  is  admitted,  a  large  amount,  but, 
compared  with  the  isolated  breakwaters  at  Cette,  the  Delaware  and  Ply- 
mouth, all  similarly  built  d  pierre  perdu  and  with  long  sea  slopes, 
Cherbourg  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and  is  to  us  at  this  moment  a 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  example  and  wnming.  And,  what- 
ever may  be  its  fate,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  boldest  and  most 
gigantic  work  accomplished  by  the  hand  of  man  that  history  records  up 
to  this  moment. 

If  the  breakwater  at  Cherbourg  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
France,  so  that  at  Plymouth  is  of  equal  importance  to  England.  The 
works  at^our  great  western  naval  station,  amongst  their  other  advantages,, 
enable  us  to  assemble  at  this  point  a  powerful  fleet,  capable  of  wash- 
ing the  movements  of  any  hostile  armament  that  may  at  any  future 
time  assemble  in  the  roads  of  Cherbourg  and  Brost.  It  lies  in  a  com- 
manding position,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  great  northern  maritime 
arsenals  of  Prance.  We  wish  we  could  add  in  addition  to  this  that  it 
was  armed  like  its  great  prototype  at  Cherbourg,  or  that  it  afforded 
protection  to  the  naval  establishment  against  the  assaults  of  an  active 
and  courageous  enemy. 

Prom  what  has  been  stated,  the  roader  is  probably  aware  tliat  the 
digue  at  Cherbourg  was  the  cause  of  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth.  As 
early  as  the  year  1806,  the  necessity  of  some  such  a  work  forced  itself 
upon  the  notice  of  the  government,  but  it  was  not  until  1812  that  the 
breakwater  was  commenced.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the 
disasters  that  occurred  during  its  construction.  The  history  of  one  long- 
slope  is  the  history  of  all.  "VHienever  naturo  had  a  stronger  storm  thaii 
usual,  we  hear  of  masses  of  stone,  two  hundred  yards  in  length  and 
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thirty  in  "width,  displaced  by  the  sea,  and  the  whole  carried  over  the 
top  of  the  breakwater  and  lodged,  higgledy-piggledy,  inside.  On  one 
occasion,  200,000  tons  of  loose  stones  were  carried  enthrely  oyer  the 
sarfece,  a  distance  of  188  feet,  in  one  night. 

The  breakwater  at  Plymonth  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of 
oxa  neighbonrs  at  Gherbom^,  either  in  extent  or  solidity,  defectire  as  it 
is.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this,  as  we  had  the  advantage  of  snch  infor- 
mation as  the  history  of  the  dipte  afforded.  The  configuration  of  the 
shore,  too,  is  well  adapted  for  such  a  work,  for  it  permitted  the  location 
of  the  structure  £eu:  inside  the  entrances,  and  thus  enabled  the  engineer 
to  avail  himself  of  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  breakwater  only 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  winds  £rom  south-east  to  south-west 
round  by  the  south,  of  which  he  has  taken  advantage. 

The  whole  lengtid  of  the  work  is  only  1,500  yards,  but  the  depth  of 
water  at  the  lowest  spring  tides  is  about  thirty-six  feet,  and  at  the 
highest  springs  fifly-four  feet.  It  leaves  between  the  two  extremities 
and  the  shore  two  entrances,  the  eastern  of  900  yards  and  the  western 
of  1,500  yards. 

The  following  statement  of  comparative  measurement  will  show 
what  a  serious  undertaking  the  Cherbouig  breakwater  was,  and  how 
insignificant  that  at  Plymouth  appears  when  contrasted  with  it.  The 
lapse  of  years,  however,  will  alone  decide  which  will  be  the  most  per- 
manent 

Digue Length,  4,121  yards ;  hei^t,  24  yards. 

Plymouth   ..      „       1,760    do.  „      14    do. 

If  we  turn  to  other  similar  structures  (that  is  to  say,  to  piers  and 
breakwaters  with  a  long  slope)  for  information,  the  same  result  is 
gleaned  £rom  them  all.  Thus  the  pier  at  Ardglass,  which  was  built  in 
1829,  of  large  rubble  stone,  was  in  less  than  20  years  a  mass  of  ruins 
in  the  sea.* 

Again,  at  Donaghadee  a  pier  was  constructed  in  1820  of  large  rubble 
stone  with  a  long-slope,  and  it  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  refdge  harbour  at  Dover,  that  its  glacis  was  torn 
up  and  most 'of  the  scattered  materials  carried  across  the  harbour's 
mouth. 

Portrush  pier  is  another  instance  of  large  rubble  stones  with  a  long 
slope.  It  was  so  damaged  in  1844,  that  the  engineer  called  upon  to 
examine  it  reported  that  2,000  tons  of  materials  had  been  washed 
round  the  pier-head  and  formed  an  artificial  reef,  seventy  feet  in  length, 
rising  three  feet  above  low  water. 

At  Dunmere,  also,  which  was  built  in  1815,  with  an  average  slope 
of  three  to  one,  vras  in  such  a  ruinous  state  in  1832,  that  the  engineer 
reported  that  the  sea  pavement  had  been  broken  up  and  the  pier 
broached  through  almost  its  whole  length.  When  examined  again  in 
1845,  it  was  found  that  many  large  stones  that  had  been  previously 

^  From  iwitintflft  of  evidence  taken  before  a  select  oommittee  upon  Dover  harbonr 
of  nfiige. 
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washed  from  the  sLope,  then  formed  a  spit  fix)m  the  pier-head  across 
the  harbour's  mouth  and  was  dry  at  low  water. 

Eilrosh  pier  offers  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  above  facts.  This  pier, 
which  faces  the  Atlantic  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  presents  an 
upright  wall  to  the  sea  and  had  not  cost  one  shilling  in  repairs  since  it 
was  first  erected  in  1845.  This  &ct  was  also  given  in  evidence  before 
the  commissioners  of  Dover  refoge  harbour.  These  practical  observa- 
tions, together  with  the  weight  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  in- 
duced the  engineers  to  adopt  unhesitatingly  a  wall  nearly  upright  in 
form,  to  enclose  the  harbour  of  refoge  now  in  course  of  construction  in 
Dover  Bay.  This  last-named  gigantic  undertaking,  which  is  now  ad- 
vanced upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  into  deep  water,  has  been  already 
tested  by  several  very  severe  storms,  without  a  single  stone  of  its  per- 
manent masonry  being  displaced,  and  its  solidity  warrants  a  belief 
that  it  will  be,  when  completed^  the  most  perfect  and  durable  specimen 
of  submarine  architecture  in  the  world.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  refer 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  this  national  work  to  an 
article  upon  the  Dover  Befuge  BEarbour,  which  appeared  in  this  Maga- 
zine of  February  last,  for  farther  information  upon  the  subject  of 
building  upright  walls  in  the  sea  and  the  action  of  the  waves  upon 
them. 


MIDSBOOPMEN'S  MESSES. 


We  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  Admiralty  have  just  issued  a  regu- 
lation to  the  effect  that  the  accounts  of  every  midshipmen's  mess  are 
to  be  audited  by  two  of  the  superior  officers,  under  the  captain's  super- 
intendence, lliis  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  iN'othmg  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  youngsters  should  be  restrained  from  needlessly 
profuse  expenditure,  which  accustoms  them  to  a  life  of  luxury  they 
seldom  can  afford,  and  entails  debts  and  distress  upon  their  parents. 
When  a  youth  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  joins  the  navy, 
he  is  not  sujpposed  to  enter  upon  manhood,  and  we  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  ms  plunging  immediately  into  debt  with  the  steward,  and 
indulging  in  wines  of  ti^e  most  cosUy,  if  not  the  rarest  description. 
But  if  no  check  is  imposed  upon  his  desires  by  the  captain  or  the 
seniors  in  the  mess,  we  can  hardlv  expect  from  bim  the  abstinence 
that  prudence  would  dictate.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  midshipmen's  mess  should  be  under  some  mrve%llance  of  an 
open  and  honourable  kind,  not  carried  on,  as  is  the  case  in  some  ships, 
by  spies,  but  warranted  by  the  captain  and  acknowledged  by  the 
youngsters  themselves. 

^  TMs  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  naval  authorities  have 
aimed  at  retrenchment  in  midshipmen's|[messes.  For  some  years  there 
has  been  a  steady,  progressive  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty 
to  reduce  the  youngsters'  expenditure,  though  none  of  the  steps  pre- 
viously taken  have  been  half  so  effectual  as  the  present  regulation. 
Thus,  about  six  years  ago,  the  office  of  messman  was  abolished.     We 
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believe  this  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  one  particular  wardroom* 
messman,  wbo  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  stores  provided  for  tiie 
wardroom  officers  to  the  cadets  and  even  to  the  seamen.  This  case 
was  laid  before  the  Admiralty,  and  it  was  probably  with  a  view  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  such  actions,  that  messmen  were  banished 
from  the  navy.  Thus  a  more  responsible  position  devolved  upon  the 
caterer  of  the  mess,  who,  of  course,  had  the  power  of  curbing  naval 
cadets  in  their  expenses.  The  captain  looked  to  him  to  exercise  this 
power,  and  held  him  responsible  for  economy  among  the  youngsters. 
We  presume  that  caterers  have  not  been  found  generally  worQiy  of 
being  trusted  implicitly  in  this  respect,  and  the  regulation  just  issued 
by  the  Admiralty  removes  a  troublesome  burden  firom  their  shoulderSy 
while  it  implies  a  certain  amount  of  censure. 

A  picture  of  a  midshipmen's  mess,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in 
«  crack  ship,  would  be  ludicrous  to  the  observer,  but  painful  to  tiie 
parent.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  with  such  scenes  in  the 
works  of  a  popular  naval  novelist.  Imagine  thirty  or  forty  youths, 
ranging  firom  thirteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  seated  at  a  long 
table  covered  with  plated  dishes,  which,  instead  of  the  homely,  whole- 
some &re  to  which  such  youths  would  be  confined  at  the  school  they 
have  so  recently  quitted,  contain  highly-seasoned  specimens  of  French 
cookery  that  stimulate  the  palate  for  the  moment.  Decanters  of  iced 
wine  circulate  with  appalling  frequency.  Sparkling  champagne  foams 
into  every  glass  with  grateM  effervescence.  The  lads  sit  long  at  table, 
and  rise  from  thence  suited  neither  in  mind  nor  body  for  the  buoness  of 
life  and  for  the  duties  of  their  profession.  Luxury,  which  of  necessity 
enervates  its  votaries,  should  be  rigidly  excluded  fi:H)m  a  life  of  activity 
such  as  the  navy  requires. 

Leaving  expense  entirely  out  of  the  question,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  such  habits  are  dangerous  for  youths  to  contract.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ai^uments  of  materialist  philosophers,  and  however  convincing 
may  be  the  sight  of  a  well-laden  dinner-table,  it  is  certain  that  luxury 
debases  the  body  and  mind,  and  extinguishes  by  degrees  the  higher 
nature.  "  Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,"  says  Lord  Bacon  in  his 
Essays.  The  judgment  of  Hercules  is  an  example  that  our  enlightened 
age  would  do  well  to  follow. 

But  the  question  of  expense  is  more  serious  to  many  people  than 
that  of  luxury.  Country  clergymen,  with  a  small  income  and  a  large 
family,  are  generally  disposed  to  look  upon  the  navy  as  a  cheap  pro- 
fession, only  requiring  an  outlay  of  forty  pounds  yearly,  at  the  utmost, 
for  their  son's  allowance.  A  youth  can  live  comfortably  enough  on 
such  a  stipend,  if  the  mess  expenses  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  sum, 
and  if  undue  temptations  of  wine,  &c.,  are  not  thrown  in  his  way. 
Generally  the  mess  money  each  youngster  is  required  to  pay  does  not 
exceed  thirty  shillings  a-month — ^in  some  ships  five-and-twenty. 
Thirty  shillings  a-month  amount  to  eighteen  pounds  a-year.  In  some 
men-of-war  youngsters  are  allowed  wine  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings 
a-month.  Supposing  the  expenses  of  messing  and  wine  are  thus 
limited  to  twenty-four  pounds  a-year,  a  cadet  has  sixteen  pounds  re- 
maining jGrom  his  allowance  and  his  pay  (which,  after  deducting  five 
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pcmnds  a-year  for  the  nayal  instmctor,  amotuitB  to  about  nine  poxmds) 
to  defray  his  other  expenses.  This  sum  Ib  quite  sufficient  for  all  necessary 
purposes.  But  if  the  ship  is  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  lying  for 
montiis  at  a  time  in  Malta  harbour,  under  the  command  of  a  noble 
captain  who  never  quits  the  shore,  and  with  a  gunroom  full  of  youth- 
ful sdons  of  the  aristocracy,  who  have  been  cradled  in  luxury,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  the  expenses  will  be  confined  to  such  a  sum  as  that 
stated  aboYe.  On  l^e  contrary,  the  youngster  who  has  not  got  a  large 
allowance  will  be  oompeUed,  by  force  of  example,  to  plunge  into  the 
same  expenses  as  the  richest  lonLs  in  the  mess,  and  the  country  clergy- 
man will  haye  to  stint  the  rest  of  his  family  in  their  necessaries,  to 
provide  one  son  witiii  superfluities. 

Of  course  the  importance  of  keeping  the  mess  expenses  as  low  as 
possible  does  not  arise  entirely  from  their  tendency  to  mount  to  an  ex- 
orbitant rate  if  not  carei^y  overlooked.  It  is  rather  because  one 
expense  leads  to  another  so  certainly,  that  we  lay  any  stress  upon  such 
an  unimportant  matter  as  a  slight  monthly  increase  in  the  mess  money. 
There  is  a  sort  of  compound  interest  in  extravagance,  so  that  if  you 
spend  ten  shillings  more  than  is  right  on  one  item,  you  are  sure  to 
spend  a  pound  more  on  another.  If  a  midshipman  runs  into  debt  with 
l&e  steward,  he  is  likely  to  run  into  debt  with  an  extraordinary 
number  of  tailors.  However  cogent  may  be  the  laws  against  debt,  the 
laws  ^debt  have  not  yet  been  defined  with  any  precision. 

Jesting  apart,  we  bdieve  our  readers  generally  will  agree  with  us  on 
the  importance  of  reducing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  youngsters'  expenses. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  judge  whether  the  present  regulation  will  be 
found  entirely  adequate,  though  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  promise  well. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  it,  and  such  a  measure  can  easily  be 
improved  if,  hereafter,  it  should  be  found  defective. 


NuxBER  OF  FiBST  CoKvissioirs  GivEic  Without  Pubohasb.— Since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  1,241  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  without  pur- 
chase ;  317  Oommissions  have  been  given  to  Militia  Officers,  in  conaidera^ 
tion  of  having  obtained  volunteers ;  and  170  Non-Oommissioned  Officers 
have  received  Commissions  without  purchase— total,  1728.  The  above 
return  speaks  for  itself;  out  of  the  number  of  first  Commissions  given 
without  purchase  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  after  deducting  50 
bestowed  upon  Cadets  from  the  Military  College,  and  317  to  Militia  Officers, 
who  brought  with  them  in  the  aggregate  23,775  men,  170,  or  one-eighth  of 
these  commissions,  have  been  gi?en  to  men  from  the  ranks.  This  is  a 
tolecably  good  answer  to  those  who  cry  out  that  there  is  no  promotion  for 
the  eoldier  who  nuiy  dietinffuish  himedf.  Should  this  class  of  officers  be 
found  to  be  more  efficient  than  others,  the  road  will  no  doubt  he  opened 
wider  stiU,  and  it  may  lead  to  a  system  that  would  compel  every  young  , 
officer  appointed  to  a  first  Commission  to  serve  for  twelve  months  m  the 
ranks  as  a  Cadet,  before  the  Commbsion  is  finally  granted -^thenceforth^ 
every  young  officer  would  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  soldier's  duty, 
and  be  capable  of  giving  instruction,  instead  of  finding  faults  they  fre- 
quently do  not  know  how  to  correct,  although  they  perceive  them. — United 
Service  ChxatUe. 
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EOMANCE  OF  THE  HOSPITALS. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  anything  romantic  in  the  hospitals  of  our  army 
in  the  East  ? — ^those  last  receptacles  of  disease,  suffering,  anguish,  and 
despair !  What  horrors  have  we  not  been  told  of  their  administration^ 
and  the  mortality  caused  by  their  deficiencies !  Men  have  made  a  re- 
putation out  of  the  agonies  of  their  inmates — and  newspapers  have 
hoyered  round  the  charnel-house,  like  vultures  round  their  prey.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  journey  of  the  dandy  Puseyite  parson,  Godol- 
phin  Osborne,  who  went  out  to  Scutari,  like  a  ghoul,  to  gloat  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  our  soldiers,  and  came  back  full  of  horrible  details,  and 
loaded  with  Eussian  knick-knacks?  Then  there  was  the  puff  of  the 
80-called  Time8  Fund,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  instrument  of  much 
good,  but  to  which  our  contemporary,  while  calling  it  after  his  own 
name,  never  contributed  a  farthing.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  the  fond 
was  originated  by  SirEobert  Peel,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  en- 
closing a  cheque  for  £200,  and  suggesting  that  their  correspondent  at 
the  hospitals,  instead  of  dwelling  on  what  was  so  much  wanted,  had 
better  employ  himself  in  doing  what  he  could  to  supply  the  deficiencies, 
for  which  the  public  would  ^irnish  the  means,*  and,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  more  correct,  as  weU  as  more  just,  to  speak  of  this  money  as 
the  Feel  Fund-*which  designation  we  shall  accordingly  apply  to  it. 

But  we  have  now  to  turn  over  another  page  in  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  ho^itals.  The  Honourable  and  Eeverend  Osborne,  with  the 
other  £y  of  mountebanks  and  croakers,  has  given  us  enough  of  horrors ; 
and  we  yearn  for  some  light  in  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Was 
there  indeed  nothing  there  but  darkness  ? — stLU  darkness !  Amidst 
those  fearful  scenes,  in  that  abyss  of  human  wretchedness,  was  there 
nothing  hopefiil  but  the  feeble  gloaming  of  the  Peel  Fund  ?  Let  no  one 
think  so— let  no  one  so  wrong  the  brave  spirits  who,  covered  with 
w^ounds,  burning  with  fever,  racked  with  torment,  giving  up  their  last 
breath  amidst  the  cries  of  anguish  and  the  ravings  of  delirium,  yet  never 
forgot  they  were  British  solders,  still  marching  to  victory — ^the  victory 
over  death !  Never  was  human  endurance  more  tried ;  and  never,  as 
far  as  history  testifies,  was  it  more  triumphant.  True,  hundreds  of  our 
brave  soldiers  p^ished,  and  some  rotted  in  their  beds,  when  help  and 
comfort  and  succour  should  have  been  at  hand ;  but  none  shrank  from 
the  ordeal ;  and  like  the  men  oast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  they  came  forth 
with  their  souls  unsinged,  neither  was  the  smell  of  burning  upon  them. 

It  is  fit»  perhaps,  ^t  this  pathetie  episode  of  man's  patience  and 
fortitude  should  be  narrated  by  a  woman.  We  want  no  Honourable 
and  Eeverend,  with  his  ink  of  gall,  to  mar  and  blot  such  a  record 
of  heroism.  It  can  cmly  be  written  by  a  woman's  pen,  guided  by 
her  sympathy,  her  tenderness,  her  instinctive  delicacy.  Women, 
we  know,  were  there — ui  the  darkest  hour,  in  the  blackest  night, 
soothing,  supporting,  cheering,  holding  up  the  wearied  head,  moist- 
ening the  parched  Ups,  notmg  down  the  last  wish,  whispering  the 
words  of  hope  to  the  departing  soul.  Ood  bless  them  for  those  right- 
eous deeds !    When  the  great  trumpet  sounds— when  the  heroes  of 
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Scutari,  mustered  on  the  last  awM  parade,  appear  before  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation,  they  wiU  receiye  their  reward. 

A  work  before  us  supplies  such  a  narrative  as  we  require.  It  bears 
the  title  of ''  Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses,"*  and  is  written  by 
'*  A  Lady  Volunteer  " — one  of  that  devoted  band  to  whom  we  have 
alluded.  The  task  of  the  fair  author,  as  thus  worked  out,  was  not  an 
easy  one.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  attracting  us  to  the  battle-field,  and 
marshalling  before  the  eye  the  gallant  charge,  the  heroic  stand,  the 
rush  and  clash  of  hostile  battalions,  the  smoke,  the  din,  the  ^iry, 
and  the  confdsion  of  the  confiict.  This  is  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,  and  our  hearts  naturally  glow  at  a  scene  which  kindles, 
by  its  incidents,  every  chivalrous  sentiment.  Nor  are  we  loth  te 
linger  on  the  blood-stained  spot,  when  the  fearfol  strife  has  ceased. 
There,  whether  victorious  or  defeated,  our  soldiers,  we  know,  have  done 
their  duty :  it  requires  no  imagination,  no  magic  eloquence,  no  inspired 
pen  to  catch  the  salient  colours  of  such  a  spectacle,  and  present  them  to 
fhe  reader.  But  it  is  different  when  we  come  to  face  war  in  its  naked 
horrors — ^to  behold  sufPering  without  glory,  and  death  without  hme. 
When  our  poor  throbbing  day  is  stretched  on  the  bed  of  pain — when 
the  bared  limb  exposes  its  festering  wound — ^when  the  atmosphere  reeks 
with  poison  and  fever — and  the  groan,  the  shriek,  the  horrible  yells  of 
madness,  mingling  in  one  discord,  infiise  a  panic  into  the  stoutest  heart. 
Here  we  need  the  skilled  hand  that  knows,  by  a  delicate  cunning,  where 
to  raise  the  veil,  and  where  to  let  it  fall — ^where  to  pause,  and  where  to 
hurry  on.  Perhaps  no  one  could  effectively  write  such  a  work  but  a 
"  Lady  Volunteer,"  and  certainly  our  fair  author,  in  the  narrative  be- 
fore us,  has  lefb  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Ohe  of  the  charms  of  this  book  is  its  unconscious  reflection  of  the 
character  of  its  author.  We  see  her  gentle  spirit  flitting  through 
every  page,  as  she  did  through  the  wards  of  Scutari  and  Koulali — softly, 
silently,  always  with  the  same  kind,  endearing  look,  the  same  tender 
sympathy :  not  rigid  and  sombre,  like  a  starched  old  mm,  but  fresh  and 
blooming,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip,  and,  now  and  then,  a  joke  too— yes, 
actually  a  joke,  but  so  innocent  and  harmless,  that  a  saint  might  hear 
it!  She  tdls  us  what  every  one  did  but  herself,  how  they  exerted 
themselves,  what  they  suffered,  how  nobly  they  behaved — ^Protestants, 
GathoHcs,  Dissenters,  it  matters  not;  for  these  holy  women,  whatever 
their  sect,  were  all  Christians.  They  had  that  most  excellent  gift  of 
charity,  which  deviseth  no  ill,  and  they  loved  each  other  as  they  loved 
their  kind.  There  is  a  sweet  cheerfulness,  at  times  even  a  vivacity,  in 
this  good  lady's  narrative,  bursting  upon  us  unawares,  yet  ever  blended 
with  a  flow  of  feeling  which  nothing  can  intercept.  At  the  right  mo- 
ment she  raises  our  eyes  from  the  hed  of  death  to  the  life  beyond,  and 
shows  how  it  is  possible  to  be  devout  without  being  gloomy,  in.  a  word, 
her  book  gives  us  a  better  impression  of  our  nature,  inspiring  a  more 
charitable  disposition  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  and  a  more  thank- 
ful heart  to  God. 

The  organization  of  the  staff  of  nurses  was  left  to  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 

♦  Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses ;  the  Naiyative  of  Twelve  Months' 
Experience  in  the  Hospitals  of  Koulali  and  Scutari.  By  a  Lady  Volunteer.  2  vols. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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bert,  and  was  thns  necessarily  mismanaged.  The  man  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  disasters  in  the  Gnmea,  rendered  this  simple  business, 
which  might  have  been  conducted  by  a  child,  as  embarrassing  and  in- 
tricate as  he  coidd.  The  noble  ladies  who  voluntarily  took  upon  them- 
selyes  so  arduous  a  mission,  were  herded  with  the  refuse  of  the  London 
hospitals  on  terms  of  equality ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  they  were  obliged  to  perform  the  most 
menisd  offices  for  the  whole  batch  of  Gamps  as  well  as  themselves.  On 
arriving  in  the  East,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  they  found  that  the 
somnolent  Sidney  Herbert  had  never  announced  they  were  coming; 
and  therefore,  though  their  services  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value,  they  could  not  be  received  at  Scutari,  as  it  was  impossible,  in 
the  crowded  state  of  the  hospital^  to  provide  them  with  a  bed.  In  this 
dilemma,  Lord  Stratford  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal  his  summer 
residence  at  Therapia,  where  they  remained  some  weeks,  suffering  need- 
less hardships  from  cold  and  the  want  of  any  means  of  dressing  their 
food.  It  was  found  that  the  paid  nurses  were  more  likely  to  prove 
incumbrances  than  auxiliaries.  Every  one,  of  course,  had  to  attend 
upon  herself,  and  was  expected  to  perform  some  part  in  the  household 
routine ;  but  these  old  crones  would  yield  to  no  such  discipline ;  and 
an  instance  is  given  of  one  who,  when  asked  if  she  coxdd  wash,  replied 
*'No;"  "Could  she  iron ?"— " No."  "What  could  she  do,  then?" 
"  Make  a  poultice,"  was  the  curt  answer. 

At  length  the  ladies  were  installed  in  their  noble  office.  And  now 
we  come  to  understand,  more  by  inference  than  description,  what  pri- 
vations they  endured,  what  fatigues  they  underwent,  what  sacrifices 
they  made,  and  how  efficiently  they  fdlfilled  their  angelic  fdnctions. 
Pleasant  it  is  to  read  our  fail  author's  testimony  to  the  conduct  aoA  de- 
meanour of  the  men.  During  her  twelve  months'  ministry  in  the 
hospitals,  among  these  rugged  sons  of  the  camp,  not  one  of  the  ladies 
ever  heard  a  word  that  could  offend  her  ear.  The  influence  they 
acquired  over  the  men  was  astonishing.  One  poor  fellow,  who  was 
suffering  from  brain  fever,  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  have  his  hair 
cut,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  operation,  till  one 
of  the  ladies  presented  herself,  when,  without  a  word,  he  allowed  her 
to  cut  the  hair  close  to  his  head,  regarding  her  all  the  time  with  the 
most  grateful  glances.  Even  in  cases  of  delirium,  the  ladies  exercised 
such  an  influence  over  the  sufferers,  that  they  were  called  at  all  hours 
to  soothe  and  pacify  them,  when  every  other  means  had  failed ;  and  tiiey 
never  interposed  in  vain. 

One  of  tiie  most  active  of  the  sister-band  was  Miss  Smythe,  who 
exerted  herself  firom  the  first  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  is  now  re- 
warded, we  may  hope,  by  the  hand  of  her  Bedeemer.  This  holy  lady 
was  the  stay  and  hope  of  the  party,  as  of  many  a  dying  soldier,  tiU  she 
was  herself  struck  down  in  the  midst  of  her  duty.  "  She  had  the 
charge  of  the  fever  ward,"  says  our  fair  author,  "  and  her  labours  there 
were  great  and  unremitting.  I  never  saw  a  person  more  zealously 
devot^  to  her  work.  She,  as  well  as  the  others,  almost  lived  in  her 
ward.  Her  whole  thought  seemed  to  be  for  her  patients ;  she  fed  them 
and  waited  upon  them  with  the  most  attentive  care.  She  caught  a 
violent  cold,  so  as  to  quite  take  away  her  voice.    We  begged  of  her  to 
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stay  at  borne  and  nnrse ;  but  if  sbe  bad,  no  one  conld  bare  taken  ber 
place  in  tiie  fever- ward,  and  leave  ber  men  sbe  would  not.  8be  went 
and  stayed  all  day  as  usual,  and  would  come  back  at  tea-time  looking 
most  worn  and  fatigued,  and  but  witb  difficulty  was  persuaded  to  give 
up  ber  evening  rounds,  wbicb  anotber  imdertook  to  attend  to  in  addi- 
tion to  ber  own,  wbile  Miss  Smytbe  went  to  bed." 

Tbe  kind  familiar  face  was  soon  missed.  Tbe  poor,  dying  soldiers 
could  turn  &om  tbeir  own  sufferings  to  inquire  about  tbeir  beiiefactress. 
But  ber  bour  was  come.  Sbe  bad  cbosen  tbe  good  part,  and  angels 
were  waiting  to  carry  ber  bence.  Witb  mucb  persuasion  sbe  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  remain  one  day  in  bed ;  and  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  fever 
and  delirium,  bafi^g  all  buman  skill,  grappled  witb  ber  last  remaining 
energies ;  tben  sbe  fell  asleep.  Her  course  was  done,  and  ber  saintly 
spirit  was  at  rest. 

Our  fEur  author  makes  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  tbe  skill,  tbe 
imiform  kindness,  and  tbe  unremitting  devotion  of  tbe  army  surgeons. 
From  tbe  accounts  in  tbe  newspapers,  tbe  ladies  bad  been  led  to  regard 
tbe  military  doctors  as  a  species  of  monsters,  witbout  sensibility  or 
feeling,  and,  on  tbeir  first  introduction  to  tbe  bospitals,  almost  trem- 
bled at  tbeir  approacb.  Great  was  tbeir  surprise  to  find  tbem  fiill 
of  gentleness,  as  considerate  and  bumane  as  tbey  were  skilful  and  dili- 
gent. Tbe  civil  surgeons,  wbo  were  so  cried  up  by  the  newspapers, 
were  just  tbe  reverse.  Tbe  unfortunate  men  under  iheii  care  perished 
by  hundreds,  and  tbeir  conduct  to  the  ladies  was  rude  and  harsh  in  the 
extreme.  One  fellow — of  course  a  protege  of  Sidney  Herbert — ^had  been 
sent  out  from  England  solely  because  be  bad  once  been  a  practitioner 
in  Constantinople,  without  any  inquiry  into  bis  qualifications,  and  was 
put  at  the  bead  of  an  hospital,  where  he  undertook  to  cure  all  diseases 
by  the  one  remedy  of  low  diet,  and  actually  starved  some  of  the  patients 
to  death.  Tbe  hospitals  in  charge  of  the  military  surgeons  were, 
meanwhile,  conducted  with  tbe  greatest  regularity ;  the  men  bad  con- 
fidence in  the  doctors,  and  expressed  the  liveliest  sense  of  their  care. 

Doctors  Tice  and  Temple  are  especially  praised  by  our  fair  author. 
Their  kindness  and  attention  to  the  men ;  ibeir  devotion  to  their  diffi- 
cult, arduous,  and  overwhelming  duty,  and  their  imfailing  humanity, 
merit  indeed  the  gratitude  of  ^e  army.  Let  us  place  on  record  here 
bow  mucb  we  owe  to  tbem,  and  bow  gladly  we  own  the  obliga- 
tion. 

The  inundation  of  sick  from  the  trenches  was  one  of  tbe  most  trying 
periods  of  the  hospital  practice.  Many  of  tbe  poor  sufferers  were  re- 
duced to  the  last  ebb  of  human  infirmity,  and  presented  in  their 
appearance  a  piteous  spectacle.  The  cases  of  frostbite  were  very 
severe,  and  were  attended  with  intense  pain.  When  the  frostbite 
spread,  the  only  chance  of  saving  life  was  by  amputation;  and  in 
general  the  patients  were  so  reduced  by  what  they  bad  undergone,  and 
so  shattered  in  their  constitutions,  thalihe  operation  was  almost  certain 
to  be  fatal.  A  poor  fellow  named  Goony  became  one  great  sore  fiom 
this  fell  visitation.  Yet  his  patience,  bis  fortitude,  so  fearfully  tried, 
never  gave  way.  **It  wa*  best  for  him,"  be  said,  "or  the  good  (Jod 
would  not  have  sent  him  such  suffering,  and  his  trust  was  in  Himi  and 
he  would  try  to  be  patient." 
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The  story  of  the  merry  Irishman,  Fitzgerald — ^in  truth  a  "credit  to 
his  country" — ^is  touchingly  told  by  our  author.  "We  watched  by 
many  a  time/'  she  says,-  "expecting  to  see  him  die.  He  looked  just 
like  a  corpse ;  his  strength  was  ntterly  gone.  Among  so  many  interest- 
ing cases,  he  was  one  distinguished  from  all  others,  not  only  by  his 
patience  but  his  cheerfulness.  He  was  an  Irishman  all  over,  always 
merry  and  making  the  best  of  everything.  His  gratitude  for  being 
waited  upon  was  great.  Even  when  apparently  in  a  dying  state,  he 
would  look  up  into  our  faces  and  smile.  He  lingered  on,  his  doctors 
having  no  hope  of  his  recovery :  it  seemed  impossible  he  could  rally 
from  such  a  shock.  However,  he  did.  His  improvement  at  first  was 
gradual,  but  three  months  afterwards  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  leave  the  hospital  for  England,  though  of  course  a  cripple  still,  as 
stout  and  rosy  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  his  face  quite  radiant  with 
happiness  at  the  thought  of  going  back  to  '  ould  Ireland.' " 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Eiissia  excited  the  liveliest 
expressions  of  satisfaction  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Miss  Stanley, 
the  chief  of  the  nurses,  went  through  every  dormitory  and  announced  it 
to  the  patients.  On  every  side  there  were  joyful  exclamations,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  each  man  had  been  delivered  from  a  personal  enemy. 
"  Long  life  to  ye,  lady !"  was  the  cry  of  one.  "  God  be  praised  V  was 
the  devout  ejaculation  of  another.  What  an  epitaph  for  the  fedlen 
potentate ! 

A  poor  Irish  lad — he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  though  he  had 
the  appearance  of  being  fifty — came  to  the  hospital  a  mere  heap  of 
bones.  He  had  saved  a  little  money,  something  more  than  a  pound, 
which  he  was  very  anxious  to  leave  to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  who  had 
brought  him  up,  and,  as  he  said,  been  as  kind  to  him  as  a  father.  He 
confided  his  wish  to  one  of  the  ladies,  and  she  mentioned  it  to  the 
Commandant,  who  said  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  will; 
a  form  was  procured,  and  the  dying  man  required  to  affix  his  signature ; 
bat  his  mind,  which  had  so  looked  forward  to  this  act,  was  now  wan- 
dering. Fortunately  he  rallied  for  a  few  moments,  and  it  was  touching 
to  see  the  eager  way  in  which  he  signed  his  name.  At  the  same  time, 
the  kind  lady,  who  could  be  no  other  than  our  author  herself,  under- 
took to  write  a  letter  for  him,  addressed  to  the  same  early  friend ;  but 
all  he  could  dictate  were  the  heart-rending  words :  —  "  We  have  gone 
tibrongh  a  power  of  hardships  np  at  the  front."  The  lady  finished  the 
letter  herself,  when  the  brave  soldier  was  no  more. 

In  all  this  tragedy  there  was  occasionally  a  little  glimpse  of  comedy, 
each  as  we  come  upon  in  stray  scenes  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  most 
tragic  plays.  Thus  one  of  the  paid  nurses  is  continually  calling  the 
orderly  ^'aldemy"  provoking  a  smile  when  we  might  otherwise  be  sad. 
Then  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the  soldier,  which  endures  through  so  many 
privations,  breaks  out  even  here.  There  is  a  considerable  deal  of 
**  chafi&ag"  in  the  sick  wards ;  all,  however,  in  good  humour,  and  in  a 
kindly  tone.  Our  author  overhears  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  addressed 
to  some  one  on  low  diet : — "  Now,  Dick,  my  boy,  what  would  you  like 
this  morning — a  bit  of  plum-pudding  or  a  few  sugar-plums  ?  ask  the 
lady  for  some :  she's  sure  to  get  them  for  you."  Erom  another  quarter 
comes  the  remark : — "  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  boy,  you'd  better  hare 
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stayed  at  home  along  with  your  mother  than  come  a  knocking  out  in 
this  country :  a  bit  of  a  chap  like  you  aint  fit  for  such  rough  work." 
The  lady  asks  the  orderly  if  his  name  is  "  Dick,"  having  heard  him  so 
called ;  and,  in  reply,  learns  that  he  "  is  Dick  all  the  week,  and 
Bichard  on  Sundays."  In  such  a  way  does  the  stout  heart  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldier  bear  up,  amidst  trials  and  horrors  untold. 

We  turn  a  few  leaves,  and  are  brought  to  the  bedside  of  a  drummer 
boy,  a  mere  child.  His  body  and  face  are  covered  with  boils,  and  his 
bones,  like  Job's,  are  protruding  from  his  skin.  His  mother  is  far 
distant,  but  a  rough,  watchful  soldier  supplies  her  place.  It  is  that 
same  Dick,  who  appears  as  full  Richard  on  Sundays,  and  never  did 
weary  sufferer  possess  a  gentler  nurse.  Gradually,  the  poor  child 
sinks ;  but,  even  in  that  sad  moment,  his  grateful  heart  remembers  his 
faithful  Mend,  and  his  last  words  are  "Kiss  me,  Dick !"  '*Km  m& 
Hardy .'"     Could  Nelson  say  more  ? 

Some  of  the  reminiscences  which  these  volumes  bring  before  us 

reach  the  highest  degree  of  pathos.     C was  a  patient  in  a  hopeless 

state  from  fever  and  diarrhoea,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  re- 
covered, and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital.  In  a  few  days  a  man 
was  brought  into  the  receiving  ward  in  the  worst  paroxysms  of  cholenu 
His  appearance  was  so  shocking  that  the  sergeant  and  orderlies,  accus- 
tomed to  horrors,  absolutely  ran  away  from  his  bedside ;  and  no  one 
could  be  induced  to  approach  him  but  one  of  the  ladies.  Even  this 
heroic  woman  felt  an  instinctive  impulse  to  retreat,  but  concealed  her 
terror,  and  by  her  example,  gave  courage  and  confidence  to  all  around. 
After  an  awM  struggle,  the  man,  who  was  no  other  than  C ,  ral- 
lied, and  a  second  time  recovered.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  joy  at 
this  escape,  or  his  gratitude  to  the  kind  lady  who  had  been  his  pre- 
server. He  was  told  off  to  be  invalided  to  England,  and  was  constantly 
expressing  his  rapture  at  the  prospect  of  returning,  even  with  enfeebled 
health,  to  his  native  land.  But  another  journey  was  before  him.  The 
very  morning  on  which  he  was  to  start.  Ml  of  renewed  hope  and  joyM 
expectation,  he  was  struck  with  fever.  Meek  and  patient  as  he  wa8> 
he  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sad  disappointment.  But  a  word 
from  the  good  lady,  who  watched  alike  ovor  his  body  and  soul,  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  decree  of  Providence,  and  he  sleeps  as  peacefully  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus  as  if  he  reposed  in  his  native  soil. 

Do  not  the  ladies  who  rendered  the  services  and  performed  the  deeds 
which  we  have  here  recorded,deserve  some  recompence  horn  the  British 
nation  ?  Surely  the  memorial  about  to  be  raised  shoidd  not  be  dedi- 
cated exclusively  to  Miss  Nightingale.  Ear  be  it  from  us,  by  any  word 
or  thought,  to  undervalue  the  exertions  of  that  most  estimable  woman. 
We  cannot  render  sufficient  honour  to  her  zeal,  her  courage,  her  intre- 
pidity, and  her  devotion.  She  was  the  head,  and  by  all  means,  let  her 
have  the  most  prominent  place.  Let  the  proposed  new  hospital  be 
handed  over  to  her,  and  bear  her  name.  But  the  names  of  the  other 
ladies,  who  so  nobly  aided  the  good  work — who  did  honour  to  their 
country  and  their  sex,  should  also  be  recorded ;  and  we  would  suggest 
that  a  tablet  shoidd  be  raised  in  the  hall  of  the  building,  on  which  they 
should  be  inscribed,  in  order  that  their  good  deeds  may  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  shall  ever  be  had  in  remembrance. 
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A  RETKOSPECTIVE  GLANCE  OVER  THE  COAST- 
BLOCKADE  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

Among  the  astonishing  anomalies  of  energies  misdirected,  philan- 
thropic impulses  haffled,  vast  sums  of  money  wasted,  and  raluahle 
human  lives  sacrificed,  none  appear  as  combining  all  these  characteristics 
with  so  much  significance  as  the  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  efforts  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade — ^though  none, 
if  the  force  employed  were  proportioned  to  the  object,  might  be  ren- 
dered more  effective.  We  read  of  almost  incredible  scenes  of  cruelty 
and  torture  attendant  on  this  traffic;  of  the  utterly  indescribable 
horrors  of  the  "  middle  passage,"  the  reckless  waste  of  life,  and  the 
thousand  agonies  of  the  negro  kidnapped  from  fiiends  and  home, 
captive  in  war  to  his  own  black  brutal  brotherhood ;  of  internecine 
wars,  incited  and  fostered  by  the  cupidity  of  dealers  who  afterwards 
herded  prisoners  in  their  hideous  "  barracoons,"  to  be  branded 
with  hot  irons,  and  next  separated,  "  lotted"  out,  sold,  and  coupled 
by  manacles  with  far  less  tenderness  and  ceremony  than  wild  cattle 
are  treated.  All  these  are  facts  now  so  patent  and  notorious,  that, 
without  desiring  to  depict  past  dreadful  realities  or  to  awaken  any 
morbid  sympathy  by  the  force  of  disgust  alone,  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
coast  blockade  in  order  to  see  how  it  has  worked,  and  at  what  cost, 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  which  we  may 
fairly  hope  will  be  the  last  reminiscence  necessary  of  this  abominable 
traffic,  that  for  centuries  has  been  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of  that 
section  of  the  world  which  calls  itself  **  Christian." 

By  a  treaty  with  France  (of  1814),  when  her  West-Indian  Islands 
were  returned  to  that  power,  a  condition  of  the  restitution  was.  that  the 
slave-trade  should  cease  universally  in  the  course  of  Jive  years  from  that 
date.  The  result  was  that,  for  a  score  of  years  afterwards,  slavers  under 
the  flag  of  France  baffled  and  embarrassed  the  whole  system  of  our 
coast  blockade ;  for  if  the  flag  did  not  always  defy  examination,  it  was 
but  to  empty  the  hold,  to  head  up  the  living  and  dead  cargo  in  casks, 
and  consign  them  to  the  sea,  to  fling  them  overboard  in  any  manner 
and  fashion,  or  even  to  land  them  in  sight  almost  of  a  cruiser,  and  af- 
terwards to  reload  with  them,  and  the  business  of  the  slaver  was  done : 
this  surveillance  only  giving  him  a  little  more  trouble,  and  making  him 
brisk,  handy,  and  audacious,  but  also  leaving  him  virtually  at  Hberty 
to  recommence  operations  the  moment  after  his  vessel  might  be  seized 
and  condemned.  An  ample  insurance  covered  that  loss,  and  at  the 
next  port  he  came  to,  out  of  a  whole  fleet  of  light  quick-sailing  craft  he 
might  select  another,  and  in  six  hours  load  with  a  cargo  ofas  many 
hundred  souls,  and  even  find  all  opposition  only  tend  to  facilitate  hia 
aims. 

In  1814,  also,  Spain  engaged  by  treaty  to  prohibit  its  subjects  from^ 
supplying  any  islands  or  possessions,  {save  those  belonging  to  Spain)' 
with  slaves,  refusing  also  the  protection  of  its  flag  to  any  foreigners.- 
ivho  might  engage  in  this  black  traffic.    In  1817  it  was  engaged  not. 
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to  carry  on  the  trade  for  the  home  colonies  "  north  of  the  line,"  and 
that  in  18Q0  it  should  be  unlawful  to  carry  on  the  slave-trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  under  any  pretext  or  manner  whatever,  all  for  a 
'*  consideration" — that  being  the  sum  of  £400,000  sterling  payable  by 
his  Britannic  majesty  to  such  person  as  his  Catholic  majesty  should 
appoint  to  receive  the  same,  as  a  ''  compensation  for  all  losses  "  and  the 
rest  of  it. 

In  1814  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  consented  to  abolish  slavery, 
and  in  1818  engaged  in  a  convention  with  England  for  the  "  purpose 
of  preventing  their  respective  flags  from  being  used  as  a  protection  to 
this  nefarious  traffic."  A  mutual  right  of  search  was  given,  and,  on 
slaves  being  ^'  actually  found  on  board,"  such  ship  to  be  seized,  and 
brought  to  trial  before  a  "  mixed  "  court — all  clogged,  however,  with 
such  modifications,  exceptions,  protections,  and  the  Uke,  as  rendered  the 
compact  next  to  worthless. 

In  1815  the  King  of  Portugal  put  up  his  humanity  for  sale.  All 
slave-trading  '*  north  of  the.  line"  was  to  be  abolished  to  the  tune  of 
£300,000,  '<  played''  (or  paid)  by  England,  added  to  the  remitting  the 
residue  of  a  loan  of  £600,000  made  to  Portugal.  In  1817  the  mutual 
light  of  search  was  agreed  to,  and  the  mixed  courts  and  '^  commission*' 
also  established.  Little  came  of  all  these,  however,  save  the  boarding 
of  vessels,  and  the  disclosure  of  scenes  significant  of  all  that  is  horrible 
and  revolting  to  humanity,  but  lacking  mostly,  for  the  purposes  of 
seizure  and  condemnation,  those  final  and  complicated  proofs,  without 
which  all  attempts  were  vain,  and  the  traffic  was  increased  to  a  height 
scarcely  credible,'  and  while  whole  crews  of  our  bravest  seamen  fell 
Tietims  to  the  frightful  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Guinea 
coast,  hundreds  were  slain  from  time  to  time  in  the  desperate  and 
piratical  resistance  which  the  slaving-traders,  now  grown  bolder  by 
inimonity,  made.  Every  treaty  was  violated,  and  slaving,  while  it 
mdltiplied  in  its  amount,  and  adopted  every  surreptitious  mode,  instead 
efdeereasing  "  north  of  the  line  "  as  by  compact  expressed,  was  carried 
on  with  even  greater  vigour ;  nearly  100,000  Africans  were  now  annually 
shipped  off  from  the  coast,  and  distributed  through  the  Brazils,  the 
West-Indies,  and  the  southern  states  of  America,  and  Nantes  in  one  year 
alone  sent  out  no  less  than  twenty-four  vessels,  all  of  which  were  fitted 
up  with  the  paraphernalia  of  the  inhuman  trade. 
' '  It  VTOuld  be  thought  that  these  conventions,  on  a  matter  of  so  much 
mofal  importance  as  connected  with  the  feite  of  the  African  race,  entered 
into  by  crowned  heads  and  sanctioned  by  nations,  would  have  resulted 
in  something  far  more  effectual  than  we  find  them  to  have  done,  but 
cupidity  and  the  enormous  profits  of  the  traffic  tended  to  outweigh  all 
ot^er  considerations. 

How  all  these  good  intentions  were  defeated  is  easily  enough  told. 
The  condition  of  "  slaves  being  found  on  board"  involving  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  ship,  suggested  to  the  unscrupulous  trading  captain  that  his 
ship  was  worth  more  than  her  freight  of  "ebony;"  in  a  word,  that  not 
beings  on  board,  no  matter  how  disposed  of,  was  a  positive  security  for 
trader  and  vessel,  and  by  consequence  to  the  horrors  of  the  traffic  was 
added  that  of  the  unhesitating,  extinction  of  thousands,  though  we  do 
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not  read  that  any  trials  for  wilful  and  deliberate  murder  followed  these 


Again,  a  "  mixed  court,"  one  of  which  was  established  in  Africa,  and 
another  in  any  one  of  the  colonies,  British  or  foreign,  was  an  anomalous 
ingredient  destined  to  undo  all  that  the  treaty  or  the  convention  was 
intended  to  perform.  A  court  established  on  any  part  of  the  coast  with 
its  judge  and  arbitrator  whose  decisions  were  final,  became  the  very 
support  of  the  trade,  since  one  or  both,  for  the  general  part,  had  a  direct 
or  implicated  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  same.  Bribery  or  shares 
in  a  **  venture"  were  known  to  have  been  common  among  them,  and 
what  with  their  distance  from  the  real  seat  of  government,  false  or 
garbled  representations,  and  a  decision  without  appeal,  all  these  armed 
them  with  a  power  that  made  the  whole  cost  and  organization  of  the 
blockade  an  office  without  a  duty,  and  a  sendee  without  the  possibility 
of  performance. 

Letters  to  the  "  home  office"  from  governors,  commanders,  captains 
of  stations  and  ships,  while  they  delineate  in  all  the  terrors  of  the 
simple  truth  the  appalling  facts  which  came  under  their  notice,  bear 
testimony  also  to  the  utter  uselessness  of  their  functions,  and  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  all  their  attempts  at  suppression.  In  despite  of  a  mixed 
commissioner's  court  held  at  Havannab,  ninety-five  laden  vessels 
entered  that  port  (twenty-six  in  open  violation  of  treaty),  and  forty  into 
other  ports  of  Cuba,  in  one  year. 

Even  a  treaty  entered  into  with  America  for  this  purpose  became  in 
a  manner  nugatory  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  hesitated  at  pronouncing 
slaving  and  piracy  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  thereby  inflicting  the 
penalties  of  the  one  upon  the  other  on  all  those  found  engaged  in  such 
ships,  from  the  captain  and  the  crew  to  those  who  were  owners  or  who 
fitted  and  sent  such  vessels  out.  Our  cruisers  captured  but  very  few 
of  the  slave-ships  that  they  were  legally  authorised  to  seize,  owing 
partly  to  the  many  avenues  which  were  open  on  that  extensive  coast. 

The  numerous  navigable  waters  debouching  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
the  "  bights"  of  Biafra  and  Benin,  such  as  the  new  and  old  Calabars, 
the  Bonni,  the  Rio-del-Rey,  the  Cameroons,  San  Benito,  the  D'Angra 
and  Gabon,  on  the  shores  of  which  vast  factories,  with  their  immense 
shambles  and  "  barracoons"  heaped  and  piled  up  to  over-flowing,  offered 
every  facility  and  temptation,  and  would  have  taken  at  least  the  half  of 
our  navy  to  close  them  up.  It  is  stated  on  official  authority  that  a  visit 
was  rarely  made  to  a  port  where  herds  of  wretched  beings  were  not  to  be 
found  lying  in  chains,  and  ready  for  embarkation,  while  less  than  six 
hours  suffices  to  load  five  hundred  slaves.  The  traders,  watching  their 
opportunity  while  any  of  our  cruisers  quitted  the  coast,  would  thus  slip 
out  into  the  river;  and.  once  clear  of  the  land,  their  light  draught,  peculiar 
build,  and  rapid  sailing  left  little  chance  of  interruption,  much  less  of 
capture. 

The  Spanish  colonies  carried  on  the  trade,  in  defiance  of  the  engage- 
ments made  with  Great  Britain,  with  a  success  that  was  as  embarrassing 
as  irritating,  since  the  Spanish  slaver,  with  every  other  positive  evidence 
of  his  unholy  business  on  board,  was  not  subject  to  capture  unless  slaves 
were  found  in  his  possession  also.    Besides  forged  papers,  and  forged 
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logs,  and  the  like,  the  heing  found  ''  north  of  the  line"  was  easily  and 
audaciously  accounted  for  by  gales,  currents,  &c. ;  and  thus,  suspicion 
mih  every  ample  circumstantiality  to  confirm  it,  yet  lacking  the  actual 
proof  in  the  shape  of  the  shackled  slave,  they  were  permitted  to  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing,  laughing  to  scorn  the  whole  power  of  the  blockade 
thus  set  in  paralyzed  array  against  them. 

Not  long  ago  a  Portuguese  vessel  shipped  some  twelve  hundred  slayes 
for  the  Brazilian  States,  of  whom  five  hundred  perished  on  the  passage, 
and  about  three  hundred  more  as  soon  as  landed.  To  baffle  search  they 
were  jammed  under  a  false  deck,  and  piled  there,  a  mass  of  living,  wel- 
tering corruption.  Children  were  born  amongthem,  and  some'of  the  slaves 
strangled  each  other,  while  other  evidences  betrayed  the  instincts  of 
the  cannibal.  They  were  fettered  together  the  living  to  the  dead,  the 
fiesh  ulcerated  to  the  bone,  and  pent  up  in  a  space  not  thtrty  inchei  high ! 
The  marvel  is  that  a  single  living  creature  was  landed.  All  this  was  de- 
tailed in  a  *'  blue  book,"  and  sickening  reading  it  is. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  women  to  be  among  the  "consignees/* 
of  these  human  cargoes,  and  the  names  of  four  ladies,  among  whom  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Princess  Island,  appear  among  the  char- 
terers. In  some  of  the  vessels  fierce  bloodhounds  were  kept  to  hold 
watches  over  the  hatchways,  lest  in  their  madness  the  cramped  stowage 
below  should  attempt  to  gain  the  deck  for  fresh  air.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  "ebony,"  cargoes  of  that  "sort,"  shipments  of  that  ** article," 
"  logs,"  **  wood,"  and  so  on.  Among  the  sufferings  they  underwent  in 
-  addition  to  their  floating  dungeons  of  filth,  disease,  and  death,  must  be 
that  mental  anguish  of  being  brutally  snatched  away  from  family, 
friends,  and  home,  the  mother  torn  from  the  father,  the  child  cast  aside 
into  some  other  "  lot,"  while  the  embittered  feelings  attendant  on  his 
future  lot  and  condition,  which  he  must  judge  from  present  experience 
to  be  tenfold  more  hideous  and  dreadful,  are  scarcely  to  be  realised  by 
the  imagination.  Suicide  was  common  enough  among  them,  and  while 
some  would  leap  in  couples  into  the  sea,  the  instant  prey  of  the  ravenous 
shark,  others  have  been  known  to  cause  suffocation  by  doubling  up  the 
tongue  and  thrusting  it  into  the  oesophagus.  Fire  and  sword  were  let 
loose  on  peaceful  villages  far  in  the  interior  by  the  machinations  of 
the  "  factors,"  and  after  one  chief  or  king  made  war  upon  another,  the 
captives  irrespectively  were  brought  down  to  the  shores  in  droves, 
heavily  chained  by  the  ankles,  arms,  or  necks,  and  lotted  off  in  factories, 
"  barracoons,"  &c.,  till  the  purchase  and  the  branding  were  over,  after 
which  the  usual  process  of  embarkation  and  transit  commenced. 

It  was  no  unfrequent  thing,  however,  for  the  market  to  be  over- 
stocked and  no  purchasers  at  hand.  The  king  or  chief  to  whom  such 
stock  was  captive,  fell  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  them— or  not. 
The  old,  the  infirm,  or  sickly,  were  then  separated  from  the  sound  and 
healthy,  and  next  day  perhaps  were  pinioned  and  driven  to  the  banks 
of  a  river,  where  .weights  being  attached  to  them,  they  were  rowed  to 
the  middle  and  flung  like  dogs  into  the  stream  to  drown  and  perish 
without  compunction.  Even  those  rejected  by  the  merchants  only 
shared  the  same  fate,  for  what  was  the  use  of  keeping  worn  or  damaged 
"  goods  "  on  hand  ?  The  following  are  among  a  few  of  the  succinct 
episodes  extending  over  the  last  dozen  or  twenty  years  with  which  the 
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blockade  service  of  the  African  coast  has  made  us  familiar,  and  which 
we  have  condensed  for  the  fuller  information  of  such  readers  as  may 
feel  an  interest  in  this  sad  subject. 

Among  the  craft  captured  on  one  occasion,  was  a  mere  cock-boat  of 
seven  tons,  belonging  to  that  miracle  of  femininity,  the  governor's 
daughter  mentioned.  The  place  where  thirty  human  beiogs  were  thrust 
between  the  water-casks  and  the  beams  was  but  seventeen  inches  in 
height !  Ten  persons  were  there  found  dead,  and  the  remainder  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  suffering.  The  boats  of  two  cruisers  captured  two 
vessels,  one  of  seventy  and  the  other  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  and 
in  'tween-decks  not  three  feet  high  seven  hundred  slaves  were  jammed  as 
if  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  consequence  was,  while  placing  these  under 
the  care  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  ships,  fever  and  dysentery  attacked 
their  crews  and  almost  decimated  them.  Ten  traders  boarded  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  having  boilers,  water-casks,  platforms,  shackles,  &c., 
ready  for  the  reception  of  cargoes  at  Bonny  or  Calabar  (though  they 
professed  to  be  going  far  south  of  the  line),  escaped  capture  on  that 
plea.  From  the  rudder-chains  of  one,  a  little  negro  boy  was  picked  up ; 
he  had  been  thrust  overboard  by  the  master  when  the  cruiser  ap- 
peared, and  had  only  saved  his  life  by  clinging  to  the  horrible  ship. 
On  that  she  was  seized  as  an  exception,  and  so  condemned. 

Once  on  a  favourable  opportunity  the  commodore  of  the  station 
ordered  the  boats  of  a  couple  of  man-of-war  cruisers  to  proceed  into  the 
Bonny.  Crossing  the  bar  in  the  early  morning  they  saw  seven  sail 
lying  at  anchor  off  the  town.  When  the  boats  were  within  a  league  or 
so,  they  displayed  their  colours.  The  slavers,  without  showing  any, 
instantly  opened  fire  upon  them,  thinking  to  sink  them  without 
difficulty.  The  several  boats  now  opened  a  severe  fire  in  turn  from 
howitzers  and  small-arms,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in 
boarding  and  capturing  the  whole. 

Some  of  the  crew  of  one  Spanish  vessel,  after  she  had  surrendered 
went  below,  and,  arming  the  slaves  with  muskets,  the  ruffians  forced 
them  to  fire  up  the  hatches  upon  the  men  who  were  on  deck.  This 
was  retaliated  by  the  infuriated  sailors  and  marines  heaving  the 
Spaniards  whom  they  dragged  from  below,  bodily  overboard — a  fate  the 
scoundrels  well  merited. 

A  second  Spanish  schooner,  when  boarded,  was  found  to  have  a  lighted 
match  slowly  burning  over  the  magazine -hatch,  placed  there  by  the  vil- 
lanous  crew  before  they  made  for  shore.  This  was  seen  by  one  of  our 
seamen,  who,  with  equal  coolness  and  prudence,  put  his  hat  beneath 
the  perilous  combustible  and  carefully  removed  it.  There  was  a  large 
quantity  of  powder  in  the  magazine,  and  nearly  four  hundred  soiQs 
might  have  been  sent  to  eternity  in  a  moment.  A  wretch  who  was 
taken  regretted,  ^ith  a  horrible  blasphemous  jest,  that  his  project  had 
thus  signally  failed. 

On  board  of  a  third,  a  young  slave-girl  in  irons,  fastened  again  to  a 
thick  heavy  iron  chain,  was  found.  A  hideous  tragic  story  was  iden- 
tified in  her.  The  captain  of  the  slaver  was  in  turn  invested  with 
the  same  manacles  and  chain,  but  the  monster  was  found  the  next  morn- 
ing suffocated  by  a  *•  trick  of  the  tongue  "  not  unusual  with  these  des- 
peradoes, and  which  the  negroes  had  probably  taught  them,  while  the 
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girl  herself  became  a  raging  maniac.  On  this  oceasion  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  slaves  were  set  free  at  Sierra  Leone,  only  to  be  captured  and 
resold  within  a  week. 

One  morning  a  British  vessel  was  in  chase  of  a  fast-sailing  Havre 
brigantine,  and,  beginning  by  superior  handling  to  come  up  within  long 
range  of  her,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  heave-to  no  less  than  five 
times  in  order  to  pick  up  a  dozen  negroes  headed  up  in  casks  who  had  been 
deliberately  thrown  overboard  to  retard  the  cruiser  s  progress,  and  by 
which  toeans  she  ultimately  escaped.  The  infernal  ingenuity  of  this 
process  illustrates  the  lengths  to  which  these  miscreants  vnll  go,  and 
details  now  lie  before  us  so  harrowing  that  we  cannot  present  them  to 
{he  reader. 

A  British  captain  receives  information  that  a  notorious,  quick-sailing, 
strongly- manned,  and  heavily-armed  Spanish  slaver  is  on  her  passage, 
and  that  on  his  homeward  voyage- he  will  very  likely  fall  in  with  her  on 
the  Equator.  This  slaver,  in  addition  to  the  known  desperation  and 
ferocity  of  her  captain,  is  in  all  respects  superior,  in  guns,  men,  and 
strength,  to  the  cruiser.  Nevertheless  the  chance  is  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  she  is  anxiously  looked  for.  One  morning  a  mid- 
shipman announces  a  sail  in  sight.  The  decks  are  instantly  alive, 
and  glasses  are  levelled  at  the  stranger,  which  proves  to  be  a  large  three- 
masted  ship  of  most  suspicious  appearance  apparently  crossing  their  way. 
As  sail  is  now  packed  upon  the  cruiser,  the  stranger  tacks  and  stands 
away  freely  before  the  wind ;  the  chase  is  now  begun  in  earnest,  the 
breeze  freshens,  the  hull  is  distinctly  visible,  and  from  unerring  signs 
she  is  pronounced  to  be  a  "  slaver."  The  chased  ship  flies,  she  tacks, 
she  doubles,  she  changes  her  course,  and  is  one  cloud  of  canvas  from 
the  decks  to  her  trucks.  Guns  are  fired  and  the  English  Union  hoisted. 
No  reply.  She  has  got  on  a  favourite  point  of  sailing,  and,  while  she 
carries  a  breeze  along  with  her  the  wind  dies  away  with  the  cruiser, 
and  leaning  over  the  netting  with  murmurs  of  disappointment  among 
the  officers  and  a  growling  undercurrent  among  the  men  at  the  slaver's 
luck,  night  falls  on  the  ocean,  and  she  vanishes  in  the  universal  void. 

Meantime,  with  the  slaver,  when  the  square  rig,  peculiar  hoist,  and 
other  unmistakeable  signs  announce  to  its  captain  that  a  British  vessel 
is  coming  up  over  his  weather  quarter,  daring  as  he  may  be,  and  knowing 
his  power,  even  he  knows  also  the  value  of  getting  off  scot  free,  and  so 
he  makes  sail,  alters  his  course,  closes  down  the  hatches  upon  the  gasping 
and  suffocating  cargo  he  carries,  and  so  there  ensue  beneath  his  decks 
scenes  of  unutterable  horror.  He  sees  his  advantages,  and,  otherwise 
than  depriving  his  freight  of  air,  he  does  not  have  recourse  to  the  usual 
system  of  noyades,  does  not  sink  them  with  weights  into  the  sea,  and 
rid  himself  of  them,  and  he  will  now  fight  or  fly  just  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  he  finds  himself  shorthanded  he  will  put  his  manacled 
negroes  to  work  his  guns,  and  tutor  their  proceedings  pistol  in  hand. 
He  has  dropped  the  cruiser  below  the  horizon,  however,  and  so  far 
"all's  well." 

Nevertheless  they  on  board  her  Britannic  Majesty's  vessel  do  not 
give  up  their  hopes.  At  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  she  is  again 
anxiously  looked  for,  and  is  seen  standing  dead  north,  and  appearing 
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a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon.  The  breeze  has  freshened  by  this,  the 
cruiser's  rate  of  ssuiing  is  increased,  everything  that  will  draw  is  set, 
and  once  again,  ere  very  long,  while  the  slaver  staggers  on  under  a  heavy 
press  of  canvas,  the  cruiser  has  overhauled  her  and  begins  to  play  at 
long  shots,  and  finally,  coming  up,  discharges  a  broadside  into  her; 
and  the  slaver,  who  now  strips  his  ship  like  a  man  who  means  work 
and  mischief  too,  replies,  and  for  some  twenty  minutes  a  hot 
action  is  carried  on,  till,  with  a  British  cheer,  the  boarders  tread  the 
decks,  and  stumble  over  the  dead,  or  among  the  scuppers  overflowing 
with  blood  and  brine,  and  the  prize  is  all  our  own  after  a  chase  of 
thirty  hours,  and  a  run  of  three  hundred  miles. 

But  what  a  scene  below  !  If  her  decks  are  strewn  with  carnage  and 
wreck,  her  steaming,  noisome  hold  is  rank  with  pestilential  effluvia, 
and  with  death  in  its  most  grisly  form.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
living  and  dead,  some  from  our  own.  shot  and  splinters,  manacled  and 
branded,  the  grated  hatchways  guarded  by  truculent  ruffians  armed  with 
huge  knotted  whips ;  these  are  drawn  up,  or  crawl  upon  deck,  where 
the  thennometer  in  theshade  is  89  degrees.  They  are  counted  to  the  num- 
ber of  £ve  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  space  the  men  occupy  having  an 
average  of  twenty-three  inches,  while  those  of  the  women,  and  many 
pregnant,  is  not  even  fourteen*  Even  then  children  stupified,  and 
trampled  down  in  the  sides  of  the  hold,  are  lifted  out,  and  when  water 
is  brought  them  they  rave,  and  shriek,  and  fight  like  maniacs  for  it.-  The 
mortality  of  the  month's  middle  passage  before  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  is  reckoned  to  have  been  nine  per  cent. ;  subsequently  this 
increased  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  cargo  of  this  dreadful  vessel 
ims  almost  wholly  consumed  by  dysentery  and  plague.  On  one  occa- 
sion, too,  a  slaver  having  in  her  haste  neglected  to  change  the  scUt  water 
in  the  casks  (carried  as  ballast)  for  fresh,  every  slave  on  board  perished, 
and  the  tortures  of  that  floating  Gehenna  must  have  been  something 
that  beggars  the  imagination  to  contemplate  even  for  a  moment. 

Let  us  finally  glance  at  the  enormous  sacrifice  England  has  made, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  fruitlessly,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade. 

By  way  of  confirming  her  sympathies  with  the  wrongs  and  suffenngs 
of  the  African,  she  paid  V  down  on  the  nail,"  as  it  were,  the  sum  of 
twenty  millions  sterling  for  his  emancipation  in  the  British  colonies, 
which  became  in  August  1834  a  law  of  the  land.  Did  this  inhibit  or 
suppress  slavery  ?  In  spite  of  her  armaments  and  efforts,  the  average 
export  firom  Africa  for  the  five  years  ending  1845  was  43,500,  while 
for  the  succeeding  five  years  ending  1850  this  amounted  to  no  less 
than  an  annual  average  of  68,000 !  and  while  the  West-India  planters 
are  wailing  over  depopulation,  and  tremendous  and  even  irreparable 
injury  done  to  their  commerce,  while  Quashee,  free  and  independent,  is 
sunk  in  rum,  pumpkin,  and  indolence,  it  is  asserted  that  a  frightful 
aggravation  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  (of  course  in  other  posses- 
sions) has  been  the  only  result  The  traffic  has  only  been  removed,  not 
restrained,  and  we  have  suffered  fearfully  in  consequence  of  our  generosity. 
Miserable  to  think  that  in  that  unbearable  climate,  amidst  the  putres- 
cence and  miasma  of  reeking  rivers,  where  the  heat  of  the  tropic  sun 
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Alternates  ^ith  the  veBomous  dews  of  night,  our  cruisers  have  heen 
little  better  than  hospitals,  our  stations  on  shore  converted  into  lazar- 
houses  or  cemeteries,  and  our  best  and  boldest  suffered  decimation,  in 
ihe  pursuance  of  a  duty  to  which  they  brought  every  energetic  and 
manly  quality  to  bear,  and  all  uselessly.  The  cost  of  these  ships,  these 
crews,  these  stations,  must  be  something  startling, — ^£100,000  a-year 
being  the  estimated  expense  of  the  blockade;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  competition  between  free  and  slave-grown  produce  brought  the 
planters  in  the  British  possessions  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  beggary, 
«nd,  while  forcing  the  traffic,  increased  the  mortality  of  the  "  middle 
passage  "  by  nearly  twenty  per  cent. ! 

The  expedition  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tchaddah  conducted  by  Mac- 
gregor  Laird  terminated  in  a  commercial  failure  that  makes  men 
shrink  to  this  day,  besides  the  deaths  of  forty  men  out  of  eight  and 
forty.  Of  a  second  expedition,  out  of  145  picked  Europeans  who 
went  up  the  Niger,/or/ylie  buried  on  its  swampy  and  pestilential  banks— 
all  for  the  amelioration  of  the  African  and  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  !  Have  we  not  by  this  time  learned  by  very  costly  and 
bitter  experience  that  it  is  best,  if  not  to  **  leave  well  alone,"  to  make 
the  bad  no  worse  ?  If  nations  professing  Christianity  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  combining  to  discountenance,  discourage,  and  destroy 
slavery,  one  and  all  acting  in  unity  together,  our  efforts  have  been  in 
vain,  and  our  liberal  expenditure  a  lavish  waste.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  the  ethics  of  slavery,  nor  the  ethnology  and  palpable  uses  of  the  negro 
in  the  moral  scale  of  the  creation ;  but  as  the  question  has  been  one  that 
has  come  very  much  home  to  us,  as  for  instance  the  waste  of  English 
lives,  wealth,  energies,  sympathies,  and  the  rest  of  it,  this  resume,  which 
with  us  so  hi  closes  the  subject,  will  not  be  without  its  uses  in  suggest- 
ing that  there  are  far  better  fields  of  operation  probably  to  be  found 
than  in  blockading  half  a  continent,  while  the  prospects  of  an  advantage- 
ous return  are  also  far  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  in 
the  new  **  Argonaut"  to  be  propounded. 


PACIFIC  PEOSPECTS  IN  EUSSIA. 

It  is  with  views  and  feelings  quite  opposed  to  those  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  we  now  look  at  the  map  of  Eussia.  Then,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tcans  was  considered  solely  with  regard  to  military  strategy ;  a  river 
or  creek  was  an  inlet  for  a  disembarking  force;  and  a  plain  was 
Btudied  for  its  likelihood  to  furnish  water  for  cavahy  or  wood  for  camp 
purposes.  Now,  a  Black  Sea  port  is  an  entrepot ;  the  prospective  ter- 
minus of  a  railway  connecting  the  vast  resources  of  the  interior  with 
the  merchant  navies  of  Europe,  giving  no  doubt  facilities  for  concen- 
trations of  troops  such  as  Kussia  has  not  hitherto  possessed,  but,  as  has 
been  lately  repeatedly  remarked,  creating  germs  of  power,  opulence, 
and  splendour,  likely  to  divert  her  from  those  schemes  of  military  con- 
quest for  which  she  has  paid  so  severe  a  penalty  in  latter  times. 

Whatever  obstacles  Russia  may  place  in  the  way  of  discussions 
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purely  political,  she  rather  invites  examination  of  her  economical  con- 
dition. The  government  wishes  to  be  informed  of  all  matters  relating 
to  geography,  geology,  agriculture,  and  commercial  statistics,  as  seen, 
examined,  and  comprehended,  not  only  by  natives,  but  by  scientific 
foreigners  who  do  not  travel  through  the  country  with  a  view  to  mili- 
tary information  on  matters  on  which  she  maintains  a  reserve.  The 
works  of  Storch  and  Humboldt  were  well  known  to  the  European 
writers  on  political  economy  and  geography  of  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
in  more  recent  times  the  names  of  Tengoborski,  Arsenieff,  Murchison, 
Eeden,  and  Haxthausen,  have  become  generally  known  and  appreciated. 
"Not  must  we  omit  mention  of  Latham's  **  Native  Baces  of  the  Russian 
Empire,"  forming  the  second  publication  of  the  Ethnographical  library, 
a  work  of  vast  erudition  and  rare  value,  although  disfigured  by  uncouth 
peculiarities  of  style,  which  give  an  air  of  alfectation  to  the  author 
foreign  perhaps  to  his  real  character.* 

M.  ijrsenieff  divides  Eussia  into  several  regions,  which  are  as 
follows : — 

1st.  The  Northern  Eegion — ^Finland,  Archangel,  "Wologda,  &c., — 
that  is  to  say,  all  to  the  northward  of  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  Perm.  This  is  the  region  of  scanty  population  and  vast  forests. 
Some  portions  of  it  are  fertile,  but  the  soil  is  in  general  poor ;  the  har- 
vests are  of  barley,  the  dreadful  rigour  of  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the 
summer  limiting  production.  The  population  is  only  partially  Musco- 
vite, a  large  portion  of  Finland  having  an  Ugrian  population  under  a 
variety  of  denominations,  which  the  reader  wiU  find  more  fully  charac- 
terized in  the  work  of  Mr.  Latham. 

In  the  government  of  "Wologda,  which  exceeds  in  extent  by  two- 
fifths  that  of  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy,  the  forests  occupy  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  total  surface.  M.  Tengoborski  admits  that 
wood  is  not  economised  in  Eussia,  and  that  a  great  deal  is  wasted. 
But  in  regard  to  firewood 'the  want  of  economy  is  largely  compensated 
by  the  excellent  construction  of  the  stoves,  which  do  not  allow  so  much 
ealoric  to  escape  as  the  slightly  built  stoves  made  use  of  in  other  coun- 
tries, as,  for  example,  in  tj^e  south  of  Germany.  He  considers  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  houses,  there  is  not  more  fire- 
wood burned  at  St.  Petersburg  than  at  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the  great 
difference  of  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  of  the  country 
houses  in  Eussia,  and  the  greater  part  of  tiie  town  houses,  being  built 
of  wood,  a  great  deal  more  is  used  for  this  purpose  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  railway  projects  on  foot,  although  it  has  not  yet  assumed 
a  distinct  shape,  is  one  on  the  American  principle,  straight  through 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Perm,  in  order  to  convey  direct  to  the  capital 
the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  this  latter  district.  The  land,  belonging 
nearly  all  to  the  crown,  will  cost  nothing,  and  passing  through  forests, 
the  fuel  will  cost  little.  The  ground  is  dmost  a  plain.  With  all  this 
we  do  not  believe  it  likely  to  be  a  remunerating  speculation,  but 
should  the  government  at  any  future  time  execute  this  on  its  own 
account,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  vast  resources  of  the  fertile  neigh- 

*  In  what  English  dictionary  does  he  find  '*  frontager"  and  other  words  of  new 
and  onaathorised  coinage? 
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bouring  Siberia  to  a  marketi  there  can  be  then  no  doubt  that  a  comma- 
nication  right  through  the  centre  of  this  region  of  forests  will  not  only 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  timber  trade,  but  those  portions  of  the  line 
haying  a  fertile  soil  might  be  settled  by  some  of  those  industrious 
populations  on  the  Baltic  provincesi  and  we  have  been  assured  by  a 
party  well  acquainted  with  the  Russian  empire,  that  the  probability  is, 
when  railroads  extend  through  this  vast  empire,  the  German  populations 
are  likely  to  be  the  £rst  to  settle  themselves  on  the  new  lines,  with  a 
view  to  a  prospective  rise  in  the  value  of  land  and  house  property. 

Haxthausen  has  a  curious  project  for  colonizing  the  forest  countries 
of  the  northern  governments  by  discharged  soldiers.  He  proposes  to 
form  cuttings  in  the  vast  forests,  in  order  to  open  roads  in  straight  lines 
in  squares  with  the  forests  in  the  centre,  four  villages  being  on  each  of 
the  four  roads  of  the  square :  the  trees  cut  down  for  the  opening  of 
the  roads  to  be  laid  down  as  wooden  trams.  The  four  villages  wiU 
thus  possess  easy  means  of  communication  with  each  other.  This  to 
be  followed  by  transverse  sections  of  the  forest  square. 

''  The  timber  with  which  these  countries  are  covered  possesses  a  value 
not  turned  to  account  hitherto,  but  greater  in  amount  than  all  the  gold 
washings  of  Siberia,  assuming  that  there  exist  on  an  average  no  more 
than  three  hundred  trees  per  dessiatine,  representing  on  the  spot  a  value 
of  only  100  roubles  (in  Qermany  a  dessiatine  of  such  fine  larch  as  I 
have  seen  in  the  government  of  Wologda  would  be  worth  from  2,000 
to  3,000  silver  roubles),  that  would  give  to  the  whole  crown  forests  in 
this  district  a  value  of  5,555  millions  of  silver  roubles — a  capital  of 
which  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  draw  the  interest.  The 
actual  population  of  these  northern  countries  remains  concentrated  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  within  a  v»y  narrow  circle,  and  for  centuries  it 
has  made  no  advan(9es  into  the  interior.  As  early  as  the  times  of  the 
fepublic  of  Novgorod  we  find  a  Russian  population  wherever  it  exists 
at  present ;  nothing  at  least  beyond  the  banks  of  a  few  small  rivers  seems 
to  have  been  peopled  more  recently.  The  population  has  no  doubt 
augmented :  it  is  indeed  exceedingly  compact  in  those  parts  which  have 
be^  brought  into  a  state  of  effective  culture,  but  it  has  not  conquered 
a  greater  extent  of  territory.  The  iohabitants  of  the  narrow  limits 
which  He  along  the  rivers  never  penetrate  into  the  forests  further  than 
from  ten  to  fifteen  versts,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  wood  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  small  vessels.  These  are  floated  down  the  river 
in  spring  when  the  waters  are  high,  and  the  greater  part  conveyed 
to  Archangel.  Pitch  and  tar  are  also  manufactured.  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  way  nothing  beyond  a  mere  strip  of  the  forests  is  turned 
to  account.  The  axe  never  reaches  their  interior,  and  only  a  few  iso- 
lated huntsmen  have  occasionally  penetrated  their  gloomy  recesses." 

Monsieur  Tengoborski  is  not  equally  sanguine,  and  combats  such 
projects,  as  there  are  a  multitude  of  districts  in  Russia  highly  favoured 
botii  by  soil  and  climate,  which  are  still  unsettled.  Altogether,  Russia 
seems  to  be  a  country  in  which,  from  the  vast  extent  of  uninteirupted 
plains,  straight  railways  on  the  American  principle  are  preferable. 
These  ought  to  be  constructed  regardless  of  the  population  concentrated 
in  particular  localities,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  subserve  natural  capa- 
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bilities — ^population,  commerce,  and  wealth  being  sure  to  follow  in  the 
natural  course  of  affairs. 

To  the  east  of  this  district,  and  adjoining  Siberia,  is  the  government 
of  Perm,  the  fourth,  as  regards  population,  in  the  empire — ^having  nearly 
2,000,000  of  inhabitants  (the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  nearly  5,000,000, 
stands  at  the  head  in  point  of  population).  Here  we  have  a  large 
Turkish  population,  as  well  as  TJgrian,  with  which  it  is  in  many  re- 
spects related;  that  is  to  say,  not  brother  and  sister,  but  evidently 
first  cousin,  like  the  Turk  of  Constantinople  and  the  Magyar  of  Hun- 
gary— ^the  Russians  being  the  colonists  of  this  easterly  region;  the 
Oural,  which  separates  Siberia  irom  this  part  of  Eussia  Proper,  being 
fiill  of  minerals.  Of  107  working  iron  mines  in  the  Russian  empire, 
66  were  in  the  single  government  of  Perm.  The  principal  copper 
mines  are  also  in  the  same  government. 

It  is  in  Eastern  Siberia  tibiat  we  find  the  gold  mines  with  which  the 
Ducat  Mint  at  St.  Petersburg  is  supplied,  but  the  relative  production 
of  gold  has  been  completely  altered  by  the  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia.  Platina  was  found  in  the  Oural  mines  in  pure  lumps  of  from 
lOlbs.  to  20lbs.,  but  its  production  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  coin 
composed  of  this  metal  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Whether  in  a  remote  future  the  Oural  may  be  pierced  by  a  tunnel, 
80  as  to  bring  to  market  the  products  of.  Siberia,  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  cannot  venture  an  anticipation.  A  scanty  population  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  is  all  that  exists  at  present,  but  all  travellers  are  agreed 
that  it  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ;  not  only  thick 
black  soil  in  the  lowlands  and  vduable  minerals  in  the  mountains,  but 
noble  forests  and  pastures  on  the  imdulating  grounds — contrasting  with 
the  vast  monotony  of  the  Russian  steppe.  All  the  principal  rivers  of 
Siberia  flowing  from  south  to  north  fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  are 
consequently  useless  for  foreign  trade.  The  Amoor,  which  the  warlike 
events  of  the  last  two  years  have  brought  before  puUic  attention,  flows 
mostly  beyond  the  Russian  frontier. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Russia  Proper.  The  elevated  plateau 
from  which  the  Volga  takes  its  rise,  as  well  as  the  Dnieper,  comprising 
the  governments  of  Petersbui^,  Novgorod,  Twer,  Smolensk,  and  Pskow, 
is  not  very  fertile,  and  has  a  harsh  climate.  More  than  half  the  sur- 
face is  occupied  by  forests,  but  the  vicinity  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
buig  gives  a  certain  value  to  the  land  of  this  somewhat  ungrateful 
region.  The  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Baltic,  that  is  to  say  Livonia, 
Courland,  Esthonia,  are  also  ill-favoured  by  nature,  but  here  we  have  the 
most  intelligent,  economical,  and  industrious  population  of  the  Russian, 
empire.  The  corps  of  the  nobility  furnishes  the  Nesselrodes,  the 
Lievens,  Pahlens,  and  Benkendorfs  to  the  administration.  The  middle 
classes  furnish  the  most  iutelligent  agriculturists  and  artisans  to  the 
home  provinces,  and  the  capital,  and  even  the  aboriginal  population, 
which  is  TJgrian  under  various  denominations,  takes  a  strong  tincture 
of  civilization  from  the  German  immigration.  In  the  classification  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  Russian  empire  the  Baltic  provinces  are  to  Great, 
Little,  and  White  Russia  what  ITor&lk  and  East  Lothian  are  to  Galway 
and  Dorset. 

Farther  south  we  get  into  the  true  natural  wealth  of  Russia— the  rick 
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alluvia  of  tlie  Ukraine,  and  tlie  governments  of  Fodolia,  Kiew,  and 
Zharkow.  This  region,  which,  under  the  system  of  zones,  is  called  that 
of  wheat  and  garden  fruits,  is  considered  with  reason  the  granary  of  the 
empire.  The  provinces  which  it  emhraces  not  only  supply  the  provi- 
sions of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  a  great  port  of  the  army,  but  large  quan- 
tities are  exported  firom  the  northern  part  of  it  through  Biga.  The 
southern,  through  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  whose  wealth  it  may  be  said 
to  have  created.  In  the  western  governments,  as  Kiew  and  PodoUa, 
the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy  and  favourable  to  vegetation,  while 
the  eastern  portions  of  it  are  subject  to  the  harsh  temperature  of  the 
plains  of  Asia — those  chill  winds  which  blight  the  buds  of  spring,  or 
in  summer  so  parch  the  soil,  as  frequently  to  cause  crops  to  fail  through 
drought.  Accordingly,  many  products  which  are  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess in  the  western  governments  do  not  thrive  under  similar  latitudes 
in  the  countries  lying  farther  east.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
region  is  even  too  deficient  in  wood,  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the 
northern  districts,  in  Podolia  and  Kharkow  covering  not  more  than 
11  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  surface. 

The  population  of  this  vast  granary  is  mostly  Eussian,  but  in  the 
western  parts,  such  as  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  we  find  a  dense  Polish 
population.  A  direct  railroad  from  Petersburg  to  Odessa,  or  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Moscow  railway  southwards  through  Toula  and  Eharkow, 
will  cut  through  this  district.  With  railways  and  free  trade  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  population  of  Odessa  doubled  within  the  next 
generation. 

The  region  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  is'  styled  by 
the  physical  geographers  as  that  of  the  steppes,  which  extend  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  across  the  lower  parts  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and 
the  Volga,  a  large  portion  of  it  intervening  between  the  rivers  being 
without  wood  and  water,  but  with  precious  pastures  during  the  reigns 
of  spring  and  autumn.  These  steppes  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  pecTiliar  features  of  the  Russian  territory,  and  in  fact  are 
the  same  as  the  so-called  Pusztas  of  Hungary.  M.  Tengoborski,  the 
first  of  the  Eussian  statistical  writers  of  the  present  day,  calculates  the 
steppes  to  occupy  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  the  Eussian 
empire  in  Europe,  or  more  than  twice  the  extent  of  France.  These 
steppes  vary  very  much  in  value — some  being  little  better  than  a 
desert,  but  others  wanting  only  hands  and  culture  to  convert  them  into 
rich  plains.  We  have  afready  stated  that  their  distinctive  peculiarity 
is  the  absence  of  timber,  which  thus  makes  them  contrast  with  Old 
Eussia,  which  is  the  most  profrisely  timbered  country  in  Europe,  and  a 
large  part  of  which  is  in  as  primitive  condition  as  the  **  Germany  "  oi 
Tacitus.  This  absence  of  wood  arises  from  several  causes,  but  chiefly 
from  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  superficial  soil — sand,  gravel,  peat- 
bog, and  other  interceptors  of  the  roots  a  short  way  below  the  surface 
being  obstacles  to  sylviculture,  to  say  nothing  of  those  droughts  and 
desiccating  winds  which  conquer  any  natural  tendency  to  forest  growth, 
but  which  in  turn  would  be  modified  if  sylviculture  could  be  artificially 
carried  out.  The  great  drawback  of  southern  Eussia  is  this  dry,  blight- 
ing land  wind,  which  only  the  countervailing  coolness  and  humidity  of 
fotest  culture  can  keep  under. 
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The  partial  attempts  at  a  restoration  of  the  forests  by  German 
colonists  show  that  the  rewooding  of  a  portion  of  the  steppes  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  if  the  trees  planted  be  suitable  to  the  depth  and 
quality  of  the  soil;  in  many  situations  it  would  be  folly,  and  the  steppe 
must  remain  steppe,  for  the  upper  stratum  of  the  sod  presents  every 
variety,  from  shifting  sands  and  saline  impregnations,  up  to  the  most 
fertile  composts.  If  the  soil  is  thin,  and  sub-soil  filtration  difficult,  it 
is  either  saturated  with  rain,  or  suddenly  dried  up  by  evaporation.  In 
these  districts,  so  remote  from  the  Atlantic — that  vast  reservoir  of  agri- 
cultural humidity — sometimes  twenty  months  elapse  without  copioucr 
rain.  We  speak  of  the  governments  in  the  south-east  of  Eussia.  Since 
infrequency  of  rain,  joined  to  the  want  of  reservoirs,  forms  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  of  the  country. 

Spring  vegetation  in  the  steppes  usually  lasts  a  quarter  of  a-year;  if 
this  period  pass  without  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  the  herbage  does  not  attain 
its  natural  height,  it  is  dried  up  whilst  the  sap  is  still  in  fuU  vigour, 
and  in  this  state  it  affords  a  substantial  food  for  cattle  for  the  space  of 
nine  months.  These  pastures  are  particularly  suitable  for  sheep.  When> 
on  the  other  hand,  the  spring  rains  happen  to  be  in  excess,  the  vegeta- 
tion becomes  too  rank,  the  herbage  attains  four  times  its  natural  height, 
and  a  plant  called  **  stipa  capiUata"  sends  forth  strong  prickles  which 
penetrate  into  the  flesh  of  the  sheep,  causing  them  acute  pain,  and  often 
proving  fatal;  the  pasture  at  the  same  time  becomes  less  wholesome 
and  nourishing,  so  that  by  a  strange  anomaly  in  this  country,  where  the 
general  oompkint  is  of  drought,  those  proprietors  who  have  heavy  stocks 
of  sheep  prefer  a  dry  season  to  a  superabundance  of  moisture.  Thus 
both  extremes  are  bad,  and  an  occasional  year  of  excessive  rain  is  even 
worse  than  that  drought  of  which  the  purely  agricultural  districts  com- 
plain so  loudly. 

Haxthausen  divides  the  steppes  into  several  classes,  those  of  a  high 
level  which  are  calcareous  and  granitic,  the  latter  with  a  thick  short 
herbage,  and  the  former  with  a  much  more  luxuriant  vegetation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mud  steppes  on  the  Kouban  and  Terek,  lying 
between  the  Sea  of  Azoff  and  the  Caspian,  are  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  humus ;  the  river  banks  being  covered  with  reeds  which  attain  an 
amazing  height. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  chief  seats  of  the  Muscovite  population  are  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  centre,  from  Jaroslaw  to  Kharkow,  and  from 
Kiew  to  Nishni  Novgorod,  with,  of  course,  large  colonies  and  settle- 
ments at  all  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Trans- 
caucasia alone  excepted.  We  may  also  set  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
it  is  chiefly  on  the  steppes  of  the  south  and  east  that  the  large  Turkish 
and  Kalmuck  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  located.  These 
steppes  are  not  of  the  infertile  description,  but  are  simply  called  so  from 
the  absence  of  woods  and  agriculture,  having  a  great  deal  of  rich  soil, 
quite  capable  of  a  high  amount  of  productiveness.  The  space  occupied 
by  soil  of  this  quality,  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  governments 
of  Orenburg  and  Kazan,  and,  in  fact,  great  part  of  the  region  of  the 
Volga. 

The  only  portion  of  this  population  with  which  the  recent  war  has- 
made  us  practically  acquainted  are  those  Crimean  Tartars,  whose  position 
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between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil — the  invading  allies,  who  must  be  fed, 
and  the  Imperial  goYemment,  who  prohibited  communication  with  the 
invader — has  excited  much  commiseration.  In  fact,  all  this  easterly 
and  southerly  part  of  Eussia  is  Turkish,  not  Muscovite  soil  in  an 
ethnographical  point  of  view,  and  is  composed  of  the  three  great 
Khanates  of  Krim,  of  Astrachan,  and  of  Kazan,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  fourth,  which  was  the  Khanate  of  Siberia.  In  all  these  vast  coimtries 
the  Eussian  is  a  settler.  These  Turks  or  Tartars  have  various  names, 
which  are  rather  apt  to  confound  the  general  newspaper  and  magazine 
reader;  for  instance,  the  so-called  Bashkirs,  which  give  such  excellent 
light  horse  to  the  Russian  armies,  and  who  in  fact  are  a  sort  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks^  are  really  of  Turkish  stock ;  their  chief  seat  is  the  government 
of  Orenburg — that  vast  district  to  the  east  of  the  Volga,  where  a  slight 
German  colonization  has  just  begun  to  utilize  a  small  portion  of  its  great 
natural  resources.  Latham  gives  the  statistics  of  these  populations  as 
follows : — 

Distribution  of  the  Bashkir  population  over  the  governments  and 
districts  of 

Orenburg 332,358 

Permia    .*.,..     40,746 

Samar 15,351 

Viatka    3,617 


392^072 


Belative  amount  of  the  different  populations  in  the  government  of 
Orenburg  (exclusive  of  Muscovites) — 

(  Bashkirs 332,358 

Turks  I  Tartars  (so-called) 230,080 

(  Meshtsheriaks    . , . , 71,578 

634,016 

(  Tshiwash  .  * 8,352 

TJgrians  <  Mordvins 5,200 

(  Tsheremis 2,626 

16,178 

Germans 1,034 

Gipsies 85 


1,119 
The  Bashkirs  are  Tartar  in  their  habits,  everything  being  subordinate 
to  pastoral  habits.  They  are  breeders  and  feeders  of  cattle  rather  than 
tillers  of  the  soil  or  occupants  of  towns,  but  they  are  bee  masters  even 
more  than  they  are  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  Like  most  other  Turks, 
their  religion  is  Mohammedan:  exactly  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  Bashkirs  submitted  themselves  to  the  Czar  Ivan  Yasilivitch,  to 
whom  they  paid  a  tribute  of  skins,  but  terrible  Bashkir  insurrectionfl  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  have  threatened 
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tlie  integrity  of  the  Muscovite  empire,  and  the  Orenburg  line  of  march 
eBtablished  in  1735  was  against  tiie  Bashkirs.  Thus  the  capital  of  the 
subdued  Bashkirs  had  its  origin  in  the  military  process  itself.  They 
are  now  settled  in  winter,  but  still  nomade  in  summer,  wandering  from 
feeding  place  to  feeding  place,  with  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  buying 
his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  paying  it  in  cattle,  and  getting  drunk  on 
the  fermented  milk  of  mares.  Such  customs  are  not  to  our  taste,  but 
they  are  not  so  repulsive  as  those  of  the  hideous  Kalmuck  of  the  lower 
Tolga,  who  has  no  objections  to  feast  on  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  field 
rat. 

From  Orenburg,  is  the  caravan  connection  with  the  basin  of  the 
Oxus,  with  Khiva,  and  with  the  far-famed  Samarcand  and  Bokhara, 
and  from  this  point  General  Perowsky  attempted  his  well-remembered 
winter  expedition  to  Khiva.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
;govemment  of  Orenburg  has  been  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions  of  late  years,  having  risen  since  the  end 
of  last  century  from  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants to  nearly  two  millions,  a  large  proportion  of  these  immigrants 
being  Muscovites,  from  portions  of  the  empire  less  favoured  by  nature 
with  soil  and  climate. 

These  migrations  leave  curious  traces  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  we  know  nothing  more  graphic  than  Haxthausen's  account  of  the 
aspect  of  such  places  in  his  great  work  on  Eussia.  "  When  travelling 
in  the  interior  of  the  empire,"  says  he,  **  we  approach  a  Russian  town. 
We  do  not,  as  in  the  countries  of  Romaic  or  Germanic  origin,  pass 
through  a  suburb  of  gardens,  but  enter  first  a  Russian  village,  being 
the  remains  of  the  old  village,  which  was  destined  to  be  converted  into 
a  town.  Here  still  dwell  the  old  peasants,  who  employ  themselves 
principally  in  gardening.  Then  comes  the  town  of  Catherine  II., 
built  like  one  of  the  outer  quarters  of  Moscow,  where  is  concentrated 
the  industrial  life  of  the  Russian  population,  issuing  from  which  we 
come  oh  the  modem  European  town,  with  its  straight,  paved  streets 
and  spacious  squares." 

The  extraordinary  transports  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
peace  has  been  received  in  Russia,  contrasted  with  the  comparative  in- 
difference of  the  people  of  England,  is  easily  comprehensible  when  we 
look  into  the  economical  conditions  of  the  country.  With  us  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  population  and  a  great  scarcity  of  land ;  in  Russia 
land,  from  its  abundance,  is  of  little  value — ^the  precious  commodity  is 
labour.  War  with  us  falls  with  poignant  severity  on  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life,  but,  economically  speaking,  it  is  the  superfluous  capital 
that  is  diverted  from  accumulation.  In  Russia,  every  month  of  war  is 
a  blow  to  the  vitals  of  production.  It  is  not  only  the  peasant  who  falls 
in  fight;  not  only  the  unit  subtracted  from  the  village  labour,  but 
tiie  progenitor  of  the  peasants  of  the  next  generation;  so  that  the 
longer  the  war  lasted,  the  loss  was  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  appalling  to 
every  proprietor  on  the  merest  economical  grounds. 

Now  that  a  peace  has  been  signed,  we  augur  for  Russia  a  period 
of  repair  and  improvement  which  must  give  a  new  life  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.     The  struggle  that  all  saw  must  come,  has  come, 
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and  has  ended  wifh  a  termination  of  that  incessant  menace  of  the  Bos- 
phoruB  from  the  forts  of  Sebastopol  and  the  wharves  of  Nicolaieffl 
Notwithstanding  her  losses  in  various  ways,  Bussia  is  substantially  a 
gainer.  The  ambitious  projects  of  the  war  party  against  the  European 
equilibrium  have  ended  in  a  fiasco ;  but  all  those  better  aspirations  of 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Catherine,  of  Alexander,  and  of  Nicholas,  to  tiie 
opulence,  splendour,  and  compact  civilization  of  the  older  historic 
monarchies,  have  every  prospect  of  facilities  for  realization  under  the 
present  sovereign  of  Bussia,  who,  inheritor  of  a  painful  position  and 
in  no  way  responsible -for  the  war,  will  now  have  ample  scope  for  those 
internal  improvements,  in  communications,  commerce,  and  industry, 
which  occupied  his  attention  when  hereditary  prince,  so  as  to  secure  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  the  more  moderate  and  sounder-judging  part 
of  the  Busaians  themselves. 


MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 

These  provinces,  which  during  the  last  two  years  have  occupied  so 
much  of  &e  public  attention,  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  whose 
king,  Deoebalus,  rendered  himself  famous  in  his  wars  with  the  Bomans. 
The  Dacians  were  descendants  of  one  of  those  Scythian  tribes,  that,  when 
the  great  tide  of  emigration  was  rolling  westward  from  Asia,  settled  in 
the  fertile  provinces,  which  even  to  this  day  have  scarcely  ever  ceased  to 
suffer  from  the  unruly  ambition  of  their  neighbours.  These  ancient 
Dadans  imported  into  their  European  homes  the  uncurbed  spirit,  whose 
tameless  force  had  been  matured  in  the  desert  wilds  of  Asia.  Their 
wants  were  few,  their  courage  indomitable.  When  the  Bomans,  in  the 
lust  of  power,  sought  to  spread  their  conquests  over  the  whole  civilised 
world,  the  Badums  were  amongst  those  ''  barbarians "  who  presented 
them  a  sturdy  resistance.  Internal  disunion  for  some  time  diminished 
their  strength,  a  circumstance  of  which  the  invaders  profited,  but  at 
length  their  celebrated  king,  Decebalus,  by  uniting  the  entire  nation, 
^resented  so  formidable  a  front  to  his  enemies,  that  the  Emperor 
Bomitian  made  peace,  and  even  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Dacians.  The  Emperor  Augustus  had,  on  his  death-bed,  bequeathed 
as  a  legacy  to  his  successors  the  wholesome  advice  of  not  seeking;  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  Danube  and  the  Bhine 
ke  regarded  as  the  natural  northern  boundaries  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Caesars.  A  love  of  ease  or  an  inaptitude  for  war  induced  his  immediate 
successors  to  follow  his  advice.  Domitian,  as  we  have  seen,  failed  in  his 
attempt  against  Dacia.  But  the  Emperor  Trajan  had  been  bred  a  soldier, 
and  felt  Httle  admiration  for  prudence  that  seemed  dictated  by  fear. 
He  carried  the  Boman  standard  &r  eastward,  even  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
overcoming  all  the  intervening  nations.  He  disdained  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Dacians,  who,  thinking  themselves  by  this  refasal  absolved 
from  their  promises,  crossed  the  Danube  and  invaded  the  Boman  pro- 
vinces. The  valour  of  the  Dacians  was  notorious.   So  conspicuous  were 
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{hey  for  this  qoalityi  that  it  was  attributed  by  the  oldest  historians  to 
their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  sool,  a  doctrine  tanght  amongst 
them  nnder  the  veiled  form  of  the  metempsychosis.  Their  credence  in 
this  dogma  inspired  them  with  a  contempt  for  life,  as  according  to  their 
faith  they  could  not  die.  An  old  historian  says,  quaintly,  of  these 
people:  ''They  think  themselyes  immortal  in  this  manner.  They 
imagine  that  they  themselves  do  not  die,  but  that  the  deceased  goes  to 
the  deity  Zalmoxis,  and  some  of  them  think  he  is  the  same  witii 
Gebeleizis."  They  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  messenger  every  year 
to  Zalmoxis  to  acquaint  him  with  their  wants.  Their  mode  of  despatch- 
ing the  envoy  would  not  seem  to  us  a  very  pleasant  one.  Three  javelins 
were  fixed  upright,  the  appointed  ambassador  was  seized  by  a  number 
of  men,  swung  violently  round,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  on  the  points 
of  the  javeHns.  If  he  died,  thus  impaled,  the  omen  was  considered  good; 
if  he  survived  this  imceremonious  handling,  he  was  looked  upon  with, 
horror,  and  regarded  as  a  bad  man.  Such  were  the  people  who  had  long 
held  out  against  the  Eoman  power.  But  though  their  courage  might 
be  unsubdued,  their  numbers  were  insuf&cient  to  resist  the  quick-com- 
ing relays  of  the  Eoman  legions,  and  Trajan  numbered  Dacia  amongst 
his  conquests.  The  new  provinces  added  to  the  empire  comprised  a 
circTunference  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  of  which  the  lower  Danube 
was  the  southern  boundary.  This  fair  and  fertile  province  was  soon 
peopled  with  Eoman  settlers.  Traces  of  Eoman  civitization  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Principalities.  The  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge  across  the 
Danube  are  still  visible,  and  the  Eoumains,  as  the  Moldo-Wallachians 
love  to  call  themselves,  boast  of  the  Eoman  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
the  affinity  of  their  language  with  the  Latin. 

The  ancient  Dacia  experienced  the  fate  of  the  outlying  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  barbarous  hordes  of  Asia  seized  upon  the  land,  and  at 
length  the  Emperor  Aurelian  thought  proper  to  remove  the  inhabitants 
to  Sie  other  side  of  the  Danube.  Some  remained  behind  through  attach- 
ment to  the  old  soil,  and  others  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  former 
homes  in  the  country  to  which  they  emigrated,  and  which  they  called 
"New  Dacia.  The  Goths,  who  diBpossessed  the  Eomans,  were  obliged 
in  their  turn  to  give  place  to  the  Huns.  These  were  again  driven 
forth  by  swarms  from  the  Scythian  deserts.  The  history  of  these  pro- 
vinces during  succeeding  years  is  only  a  recapitulation  of  inroads,  de- 
predations, and  slaughter.  Amongst  the  tribes  who  settled  in  Dacia, 
were  the  Avars,  or  white  Huns,  whose  conquests  for  a  long  time  ren- 
dered them  very  formidable.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,- 
a  people  emigrated  from  the  interior  of  Eussia,  and  settied  in  the 
province  now  called  Bulgaria.  From  the  same  country  came  a  nation 
called  Slaves,  and  settled  in  Dacia.  The  descendants  of  these  people 
were  called  by  their  neighbours  WaUachs.  About  these  names  of  Slave 
and  Wallach,  there  are  many  disputes.  The  modem  Wallachians  alto- 
gether reject  the  latter  appellation  and  call  themselves  Eoumains.  But 
the  Slaves  declined,  and  fresh  hordes  took  their  place.  The  continued 
wars  had  left  the  country  a  desert.  At  length  two  chiefs,  Eaddo  Negro 
and  Bogdan,  established  themselves  in  the  country.  They  are  genendly 
belieyed  to  be  Hungarian  chie&,  whom  troubles  in  their  own  country 
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forced  to  emigrate.  These  princes  assnmed  the  Slavonic  title 
Yoivode.  For  some  time  the  Voivodes  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  hut  as  the  Principalities  became  more  powerful, 
they  were  able  to  assert  their  independence,  which  was  eventually  ac- 
knowledged by  Hungary.  The  Wallachian  chief,  Raddo,  laboured 
strenuously  for  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings which  still  remain  are  evidences  of  his  architectural  taste.  The 
Yoivodate  was  not  hereditary,  and  though  a  son  sometimes  succeeded 
his  father,  it  was  by  right  of  election,  not  of  inheritance. 

About  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Wallachians  entered 
into  political  relations  with  Turkey.  A  treaty  signed  at  Nicopolis  in 
1393,  gave  to  Bajazet  I.,  that  right  of  suzerainty  which  his  successors 
claim  to  the  present  day.  The  terms  granted  by  the  Turk  were  very 
favourable.  The  Wallachians  were  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  ; 
the  prince  was  free  to  make  peace  or  war,  and  was  to  possess  the  power 
of  hie  and  death  over  his  subjects;  Christians,  who  having  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  faith  might  wish  to  renounce  it,  were  free  to  do  so, 
without  incurring  any  molestation  ;  Wallachians  travelling  through 
the  Turkish  dominions  were  not  subjected  to  a  capitation  tax  ;  and  the 
Hospodar  was  to  be  elected  by  the  metropolitan  and  the  boyards.  In 
consideration  of  the  privileges  and  the  protection  thus  afforded,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  honour  conferred  upon  a  Rayah  prince  of  being  admitted 
into  the  number  of  the  Sultan's  subjects,  an  annual  tax  of  five  thou- 
sand silver  piastres  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Hospodar. 

In  about  seventy  years  after,  a  new  treaty  was  signed  at  Adrianople 
between  Vladimir  and  Mahomet  II.  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty  the 
Stiltan  pledged  himself  to  protect  and  defend  Wallachia  against  every 
enemy,  in  consideration  of  the  title  of  Suzerain  with  an  annual  tribute 
of  ten  thousand  piastres.  The  Sublime  Porte  was  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  in  the  local  administration  of  Wallachia,  nor  was  any  Turk  to 
enter  the  country  without  an  ostensible  motive.  The  third  article  of  the 
treaty  stipulated  that  every  year  an  officer  of  the  Porte  was  to  repair  to 
Wallachia,  where  he  was  to  receive  the  tribute.  He  was  to  be  accom- 
panied on  his  return  by  a  Wallachian  officer  as  far  as  Giurgevo  on  the 
Danube,  where  the  money  was  to  be  again  counted  and  a  second  receipt 
given.  The  money  having  once  crossed  the  Danube,  Wallachia  was  no 
longer  responsible,  whatever  accident  might  occur. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  confirmed  some  of  the  conditions  of  the 
former  treaty  and  added  new.  In  addition  to  the  articles  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  Hospodar  and  those  concerning  relapsed  Christians, 
it  was  provided  that  if  a  Turk  had  a  lawsuit  in  Wallachia  with  a  native 
of  the  country,  the  cause  should  be  adjudicated  by  the  Wallachian 
authorities  according  to  the  local  laws.  All  Turks  entering  the  Princi- 
pality for  the  purpose  of  buying  or  selling  should  make  known  to  the 
local  authorities  the  time  of  his  intended  sojoura,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  should  depart.  'No  Turk  was  allowed  to  carry  out  of  Wal- 
lachia a  native  servant  of  either  sex,  and  no  Turkish  mosque  was  ever 
to  be  erected  on  any  part  of  the  Wallachian  territory.  The  Sublime 
Porte  promised  never  to  give  a  firman  to  a  Wallachian  subject  for  the 
arrangement  of  affairs  in  Wallachia  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be, 
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and  neyer  to  arrogate  the  right  of  Bommoniiig  to  Constantinople  or  to 
any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  a  Wallachian  subject  upon  any 
pretext  whatsoeyer. 

These  conditions  seemed  favourable  to  Wallachia.  In  about  half  a 
century  after  Moldavia  accepted  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  upon  terms 
still  more  advantageous.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  neces- 
sity more  than  inclination  that  induced  these  Christian  provinces  to 
accept  the  protection  of  the  hated  Turks.  In  the  long  wars  carried  on  by 
the  Turks  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  the  provinces  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  suffered  severely.  The  Turkish  yoke  was  long  intoler- 
able to  the  Christians  of  the  Principalities,  but  their  rulers  wanted 
either  the  courage  or  the  means  of  resistance.  In  the  year  1593, 
a  new  Vo'ivode,  Michael,  was  elected.  He  resolved  to  resist  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks.  With  him  were  united  the  Hospodar 
of  Moldavia  and  the  King  of  Transylvania.  They  first  made  a  representa- 
tion of  their  wrongs,  but  no  notice  being  taken  of  their  remonstrances, 
they  proceeded  to  hostilities.  Sultan  Amurath  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
resent  these  angry  demonstrations.  He  made  peace,  but  his  successor 
Mahomet  III.  sent  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  into  the  provinces, 
under  the  command  of  the  grand  vizier.  During  five  years,  the  allied 
forces  opposed  the  Turbsf,  and  though  often  unsuccessful,  they  could  not 
be  called  defeated. 

The  excellent  Yoivode,  Michael,  was  appointed  in  1600,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  king  of  Transylvania.  Michael  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  his  new  langdom,  but  before  a  year  had  elapsed  his  new 
subjects  wished  for  their  former  king.  The  emperor  sent  an  army  to 
put  down  the  rebels.  Michael  joined  the  Austrian  general,  and  their 
united  forces  subdued  the  insurgents.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel,  the 
Austrian  commander  procured  the  assassination  of  the  hospodar.  The 
Wallachian  troops  retired  to  their  own  country,  carrying  with  them 
the  head  of  their  murdered  hospodar.  The  death  of  Michael  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Wallachians.  The  Sultan  profited  by  the  confusion 
that  followed,  to  put  a  hospodar  of  his  own  choosing  on  the  throne. 
From  this  time  forward  the  power  of  the  Sultans  became  confirmed,  the 
tribute  was  increased,  and  every  effort  of  the  Wallachians  to  free  them- 
selves has  since  been  unsuccessful.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  enter- 
ing into  details  of  the  many  usurpations  of  the  Turks.  The  hospodars 
were  rather  slaves  than  taibutaries,  and  their  secret  dislike  to  their 
masters  was  proportionate  to  the  force  of  the  yoke  that  oppressed  them. 
During  the  war  of  1695  between  the  Christian  emperor  and  the  Turks, 
the  hospodar  of  Wallachia  secretly  favoured  the  Austrians,  for  which 
service,  after  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  he  was  made  Prince  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  and  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Transylvania.  The  Sultan, 
who  was  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedings,  waited  quietly  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vengeance.  This  same  hospodar  entered  into  a  secret  treaty 
with  Peter  the  Great  in  a  few  years  after,  when  the  Czar  projected  the 
invasion  of  Turkey.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  became  known  to 
the  Porte,  and  his  deatiii  was  resolved  on.  It  was  thought  that  the 
hospodar  of  Moldavia  might  become  the  instrument  for  betraying  the 
Wallachian  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.    For  this  purpose  the 
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reigning  prince,  Nicholas  Mayrocordato,  was  deposed,  and  Demetrius 
Oasimir  elected  in  his  place.  His  orders  were  to  seize  Bessarabba  and 
send  him  dead  or  alive  to  Constantinople.  But  Casimir  had  no  ambition 
for  the  distinction  of  being  hospodar.  He  had  twice  before  declined 
the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  He  now  aocepted  it  on  certain  conditions, 
which  the  Turks  not  observing,  ^Gasimk*,)  seeing,  as  he  said,  how  little 
fiedth  was  to  be  put  in  infidels,  despatohfid*  a'  messenger  to  the  Czar 
with  offers^of  assistance. 

Now  commences  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Moldo-liVallachia. 
It  is  from  this  period  that  we  are  to  date  the  conmencementof  Eussian 
interference.  Before  entering  upon  this  part' of  the  subject,  we  will 
say  a  few  words  of  the  Hospodar  Bessarabba.  '  Wben  he  perceived  the 
great  preparations  of  the  Sultan,  he  became  alarmed,  and  re^ed  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  Czar.  After  the  termination  of  the  war, 
in  order  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Porte,  he  sent  such  costly  presents 
to  the  ministers  at  Constantinople,  that  it  was  believed  he  must  be 
enormously  rich.  Acting  under  this  impression,  the  Sultan  recalled 
him,  but  his  riches  not  answering  expectation,  he  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture in  the  hope  of  making  him  c<m&6s  where  he  had  hidden  the 
remainder.  Not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  torturers,  he,  with  his  four 
sons,  was  ordered  to  be  executed  in  presence  of  the  emperor.  Their 
heads  were  afterwards  paraded  on  pikes  through  the  streets. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Czar 
Peter  and  Demetrius  Casimir,  hospodar  of  Moldavia.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  Moldavia  was  not  to  pay  tribute,  and  tiiat  the  title  of 
the  prince  should  be  Serene  Highness^  Prince  and  sole  Euler  of  Moldavia, 
the  ally  of  Eusaia.  The  boundaries  of  the  province  were  fixed  between 
the  Dniester  and  Budjak,  all  the  foirtresses  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pruth  belonging  as  of  right  to  Moldavia.  The  hospodar  promised  to 
maintain  ten  thousand  soldiers,  whose  pay  was  to  be  provided  by  Eussia, 
whilst  EuBsia  was  pledged  never  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Moldavia, 
and  no  Eussian  was  to  mairy  orpurchase  lands  in  the  Principality. 

A  similar  treaty  having  been  concluded  with  Wallachia,  Peter  felt 
secure  of  success  against  the  Turks.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  tjis^t  induced  the  Moldo-Wallachian- princes  to  enter  into 
allianoe  with  the  Eussida^  whether  motives  purdy  personal,  or  a  linger- 
ing renmant  of  the  old  antipathy  to  the  Mussulman,  certain  it  is  &ey 
had  cause  to  rue  the  new  contract.  -  The  history  of  Peter's  disasters  on 
the  Pruth  is  well  known.  After  sustaining  severe  defeats,  he  was 
indebted  to  the  tact  of  Catherine  for  permission  to  withdraw  with  his 
army.  The  circumstances  of  this  treaty  have  been  told  in  various 
ways,  and  the  clemency  of  the  Turks  to  the  vanquished  has  received 
many  different  solutions.  The  Enssian»  retired  fix>m  the  Turkifih 
dommions,  the  Moldo-WaUachians  were  left  exposed  to  the  full  ven- 
geance of  their  infuriated  masters.  As  the  alliance  with  the  Muscovite 
was  rather  the  act  of  the  princes  than  the  people,  the  Sultan  resolved 
to  put  a  new  race  upon  the  throne  of  the  Principalities.  This  was  one 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  ever  befel  these  war- wasted  countries* 
No  greater  misery  can  befall  a' people  than  to  be  ruled  by  a  stranger. 
One  alien  in  blood  and  manners  can  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  3 
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sabmitied  to  his  rule.  It  is  only  imder  eztraordinaiy  circmnstances 
that  their  interests  can  become  identical.  A  foreigner  elected  by  a 
nation  to  fill  a  throne,  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  alien  rule  where  an 
immediate  union  of  interests  is  effected.  But  the  Moldo-liVallachians 
were  not  allowed  a  yoice  in  the  election  of  their  new  princes.  These 
were  Panariot  Greeks,  so  called  from  the  Fanar,  a  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople, where  they  were  permitted  to  fix  their  abode.  The  history  of 
these  Greeks  is  fiill  of  pamful  interest.  It  is  so  sad  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress from  freedom  to  disgrace.  The  descendants  of  the  heroes  of 
Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Marathon,  had  fallen  beneath  the  Turkish 
yoke,  a  bondage  for  which  the  effeminacy,  intrigues,  and  vices  of  the 
Byzantine  court  had  paved  tho  way.  But  though  enslaved  the  Greeks 
were  not  all  degraded.  That  subtle  ^e  that  kmdled  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  and  tinged  the  canvas  of  Phidias  is  an  innate  principle 
in  the  Greek  soul,  and  cannot  be  destroyed.  It  may  smoulder  hidden 
or  be  turned  far  away  from  its  right  direction,  but  it  must  always  exist. 
What  though  ingenious  persuasion  may  be  in  modem  times  only  used 
to  drive  a  hard,  perhaps  a  fraudulent  bargain,  let  us  think  that,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  the  same  voice  might  have  rung  through 
the  Agora,  pleading  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  plying  the  subtle  machi- 
nery of  rhetoric  in  the  noblest  cause.  The  Ut  of  the  Fanariote  Greeks 
was  cast  in  hard  times.  They  were  no  longer  free,  and  with  the  garb 
they  had  acquired  some  of  the  ill  qualities  peculiar  to  slavery.  Still 
they  retained  a  mental  superiority  which  gave  them  ultimately  great 
influence  with  their  masters.  The  Turks  were  either  too  haughty  or 
too  indolent  to  engage  personally  in  those  diplomatic  relations  which 
circumstances  obliged  them  to  assume  with  the  European  powers.  The 
Oreek,  eminently  gifted  by  nature  with  the  subtle  and  patient  spirit 
that  diplomacy  demands,  was  employed  by  the  Turk  in  offices  that  he 
was  hunself  too  supercilious  to  discharge.  Elected  to  the  office  of 
dragoman,  he  became  possessed  of  all  the  secrets  of  his  master,  and 
entrusted  with  the  financial  business,  into  whose  complicated  calcula- 
tions the  Turk  would  never  think  of  entering,  the  Fanariote  Greek 
became  of  vast  importance  to  his  master.  As  the  pursuit  of  money  was 
the  only  channel  into  which  these  Greeks  could  turn  their  energies,  so 
the  love  of  gain  seemed  to  become  their  ruling  passion.  From  amongst 
these  men  were  the  new  hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  chosen. 
The  rank  and  emoluments  stimulated  their  ambition.  The  title  of 
prince,  which^was  to  be  hereditary  in  their  family,  awakened  their 
pride,  and  as  the  hospodar  was  elective  and  genendly  held  only  for  a 
few  years,  all  the  Greeks  of  the  Fanar  saw  opened  to  them  a  wide  arena 
for  their  ambition  and  cupidity.  Hopeless  was  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Principalities.  As  each  hospodar  was  obliged  at  his  inauguration 
to  make  large  presents  to  the  Sultan,  the  poor  Moldo-Wallachians  were 
heavily  taxed  to  pay  these  tributes.  The  cupidity  of  the  hospodars^ 
whoUy  intent  upon  amassing  a  fortune,  was  a  contmual  cause  of  com- 
plaint. To  these  remonstr^ces  the  Porte  listened  willingly,  and  the 
hospodar  was  often  deposed  in  consequence.  But  this  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  must  not  be  attributed  to  a  sense  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers.    It  was  a  meaner  interest.    The  Porte  was  willing 
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to  depose  an  unpopular  hospodar,  in  consideration  of  the  fees  which  hi» 
successor  must  present.  The  people  were  the  victims  of  both.  The 
hospodar,  uncertain  as  to  the  length  of  his  reign,  thought  only  of 
plunder.  Complaints  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  new  extortions^ 
until  at  length  the  unhappy  Moldo-Wallachians,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  thought  it  better  to  endure  the  enemy  who  might  fill  himself  to 
repletion,  tiiian,  by  shaking  him  off,  make  way  for  one  empty  and 
Tigorous. 

It  was  the  oppressive  nde  of  the  Panariote  Greeks  that  first  furnished 
a  pretext  for  Russian  interference.  There  were  many  plausible  ex- 
cuses for  thus  intermeddling  in  her  neighbours'  affairs,  and  so  success- 
fully did  she  contrive  to  mix  herself  up  in  their  business,  that  in  the 
treaty  of  Kainardjii,  drawn  up  in  1774  between  the  Porte  and  Eussia,. 
we  find  a  special  clause  relating  to  the  Principalities.  By  this  the 
Porte  consents  that,  according  to  circumstances,  Eussian  ministers  may 
speak  in  favour  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians ;  the  Sublime  Porte  promising 
to  pay  attention  to  these  representations.  This  was  a  great  concession 
in  favour  of  Russia,  but,  more  extraordinary  stiU,  she  contrived  in  two 
years  after  to  obtain,  by  secret  treaty,  permission  to  establish  in  the 
Principalities  a  consul-general  as  "  censor  of  the  conduct  of  the  princes." 
"When  the  long  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Jassy,  Moldavia  and  "Wallachia  were  not  forgotten.  It  waa 
stipulated  that  the  hospodars  were  to  retain  their  office  for  seven  years. 
ITot  satisfied  with  this,  Russia,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  & 
treaty  mania,  added  a  new  condition  shortly  after,  by  which  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Hospodars  should  not  be  removed  without  the  consent 
of  the  Czar.  The  peace  thus  established  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
was  inimical  to  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  immediately 
dispatched  an  agent  to  Constantinople  with  secret  instructions  to  pro- 
cure the  dismissal  of  the  Hospodars  Ipsilanti  and  Morusi,  who  were 
friendly  to  Russia,  and  to  obtain  the  election  of  two  princes  favourable 
to  the  French  interests.  The  position  of  affairs  in  Turkey  was  at  that 
time  rather  unpromising,  Sultan  Selim,  wishing  to  introduce  some 
reforms,  had  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Janissaries,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  priests.  It  was  when  the  Sultan  found  himself  in  these 
difficulties  that  the  French  envoy,  General  Sebastiani,  arrived  at 
his  capital.  He  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  Sultan,  whose 
scruples  as  to  the  infringement  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  he  removed 
by  specious  reasoning.  The  actual  Hospodars  were  removed  and 
the  French  nominees  appointed.  This  was  a  direct  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Jaesy.  So  skiliul  was  the  French  diplomatist  that  all 
these  changes  were  effected  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  foreiga 
ministers  residing  at  the  Porte.  The  Russian  and  English  ministers 
complained  loudly.  Sebastiani  outwitted  them  all,  and  persuaded  the 
Sultan  to  close  the  Bosphorus  against  Russian  ships.  This  looked  like 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  Russian  ambassador  stepped  on  board  an 
English  frigate,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  harbour.  On  the  part  of 
England  it  was  declared,  that,  if  Russia  did  not  get  satisfaction,  a  Bri- 
tish fleet  would  enter  the  Dardanelles  and  destroy  Constantinople,. 
These  threats  were  alarming,  the  Sultan  yielded,  the  deposed  Hospo- 
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dars  were  re-instated,  but  Selim  privately  assured  the  Prencli  envoy 
that  his  submission  was  forced  and  would  be  retracted  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Matters  were  thus  apparently  arranged  between  Eussia  and  the 
Porte,  when  news  arrived  at  Constantinople  that  General  Michelson 
had,  by  command  of  the  Czar,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  into 
Moldavia.  These  orders  had  been  despatched  to  the  general  imme- 
diately upon  the  intelligence  reaching  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Hospo- 
dars  had  been  deposed.  When  satiafaction  was  made,  the  army  was 
ahready  in  march.  Ko  counter  orders  were  sent,  which  looks  as  if 
the  Czar  was  not  disinclined  to  war.  This  turn  in  events  was  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  Sebastiani.  War  was  declared  against  Turkey.  So 
strong  was  the  rage  against  the  Muscovites  at  Constantinople,  that 
the  life  of  the  ambassador  was  guarded  by  a  troop  of  Janissaries,  placed 
round  bis  house  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  He  afterwards  departed  on 
board  an  English  Mgate.  But  for  the  interference  of  the  English 
minister  he  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Seven  Towers,  according  to 
the  ancient  barbarous  practice  of  the  Porte.  Nor  was  Sebastiani  wanting 
in  generous  solicitation  for  his  political  antagonist.  His  influence  was 
power^  in  obtaining  a  safe  conduct  for  M.  Italinski.  Though  Sultan 
Selim  showed  so  much  clemency  to  the  Muscovite  ambassador,  he 
pursued  a  different  course  with  the  Hospodar  Prince  Ipsilanti,  to  whom 
he  sent  a  bowstring  with  the  usual  message.  The  prince  indignantly 
levelled  with  a  blow  the  emissary  of  the  Sultan,  and  escaped  inta 
Eussia. 

Meanwhile,  General  Michelson  occupied  the  Principalities  with  forty 
thousand  men,  well  equipped  and  provisioned.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  Bucharest,  with  its  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  the  Eussians  were  quickly  masters  of  the  whole  country 
north  of  the  Danube.  But  her  very  successes  in  this  case  proved 
injurious  to  Eussia.  To  oppose  the  French  upon  the  Vistula,  she  was- 
obliged  to  withdraw  part  of  her  Wallachian  army,  which  thus  weak- 
ened might  be  easily  overcome  by  the  Turks.  In  this  perplexity 
she  had  recourse  to  England.  The  result  was  that  Sir  John  Duckworth 
received  orders  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  with  four  line- 
of-battle  ships,  where  he  would  find  Admiral  Louis  with  three  ships  of 
the  line  and  four  frigates.  The  fortifications  of  the  Hellespont  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  so  that  little  di£Sculty  was  presented  to 
the  passage  of  the  British  fieet.  The  English  minister,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet,  immediately  declared  to  the  Divan  that  the  choice 
lay  between  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  the  dismissal  of  the  French  envoy 
and  an  alliance  with  England  and  Eussia.  The  friendship  pf  France  was 
preferred.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  British  minister,  was  so  alarmed  by  a 
hint  at  imprisonment  that  he  escaped  out  of  the  city  under  pretence  of 
going  to  dine  with  the  English  admiral.  Before  his  departure  Mr.  Ar- 
butlmot  recommended  his  family  to  the  care  of  General  Sebastiani,  who 
faithfhlly  discharged  the  trust.  French  influence  was  now  supreme  in 
Constantinople.  But  the  British  fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. The  Turks,  taken  by  surprise  and  ill-prepc:rcd,  made  but  a 
feeble  defence.  Boundless  was  the  consternation  when  it  was  announced 
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in  the  capital  that  the  English  fleet  lay  within  three  leagues  of  Seraglio 
point.  Sir  John  Duckworth  sent  a  message  to  the  Porte,  saying  that  if 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  demands  of  England  were  not  complied 
with,  he  woTild  be  obliged  to  commence  hostilities.  This,  in  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  city,  was  alarming  intelligence.  The  mob  rose 
fiiriously,  demanding  the  head  of  Sebastiani  and  the  Eeis  Effendi,  the 
reputed  cause  of  these  disasters.  The  Divan  assembled  in  haste,  the 
danger  appeared  inevitable.  A  message  was  sent  to  Sebastiani  recom- 
mending him  to  escape  &om  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  that,  as  there  was  no  means  of  defence,  submission 
must  be  made. 

The  conduct  of  General  Sebastiani  at  this  crisis  was  of  that  heroic 
stamp  which  marks  a  high  order  of  mind.  The  messenger  of  the  Sul- 
tan found  him  in  full  dress,  surrounded  by  his  suite.  To  the  intima- 
tion conveyed  he  replied  that  no  sense  of  personal  danger  could  influ- 
ence him  when  the  interests  of  the  Erench  nation  and  the  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  were  at  stake.  He  refused  to  leave  Constan- 
tinople, and  hoped  that  upon  consideration  the  Sultan  and  his  people 
would  come  to  a  nobler  determination.  He  represented  the  foUy  of 
yielding  to  a  few  English  vessels,  which,  even  if  they  set  Are  to  part  of 
the  town,  could  never  take  possession  of  the  capital  without  the  aid  of 
a  land  army.  He  reminded  them  that  there  were  within  the  city  nine 
hundred  thousand  souls,  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  ammimi- 
tion.  With  so  numerous  a  population  and  well-armed  he  would  not 
think  of  defeat.  The  Erench  general  did  not  forget  to  remind  the 
people  of  Stamboul  that  they  were  accustomed  to  many  accidental  con- 
fla^tions  and  yearly  ravages  of  the  plague.  Would  they  then  hesitate 
to  encounter  lesser  risks  in  defence  of  their  country  and  their  religion  ? 

Such  sentiments  could  not  fSedl  to  produce  an  efikjt.  The  Divan 
again  deliberated,  and  the  result  was  a  determination  to  temporise  with 
the  British  admiral.  A  note,  dictated  by  Sebastiani,  was  sent  to  Sir 
John  Duckworth,  in  which  the  fairest  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Otto- 
man power  were  made.  An  answer  was  returned,  in  wluch  the  demands 
originally  made  by  England  were  reiterated,  and  only  half-an-hour 
given  to  deliberate  and  reply.  This  appearance  of  vigour  on  the  part  of 
tiie  English  admiral  was  gradually  subdued  by  the  diplomatic  tact  of 
the  Erench  envoy.  The  wishes  for  peace  expressed  by  the  Ottoman 
Porte  were  so  plausible,  that  negotiations  were  entered  into,  which 
consumed  so  much  time  that  the  Turks  were  able  to  fortify  tiie  city. 
General  Sebastiani  commanded  the  preparations,  and,  firom  his  tent  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio,  he  gave  the  necessary  directions.  Under 
the  dictates  of  so  skilful  a  leader,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Turks  was 
turned  to  good  account.  In  the  general  excitement  all  religious  distinc- 
tions were  forgotten,  neither  age  nor  sex  claimed  exclusive  privileges. 
Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women,  lent  their  aid  in  for- 
warding the  means  of  defence.  The  Sultan  constantiy  visited  the 
works,  where  200,000  men,  animated  by  the  highest  patriotic  zea]^ 
laboured  imceasingly.  The  experienced  eye  of  Sebastiani  oversaw 
everything,  and  the  skill  of  the  Erench  engineers  gave  proper  direc- 
tion to  the  labours  of  the  multitude.  Under  such  circumstances  pro* 
gross  was  rapid.    In  three  days  300  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  oa 
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the  harboar  batteries,  and,  before  a  week,  their  number  reached  1000. 
Every  point  of  defence  was  strengthened,  and,  within  a  few  days,  the 
English  officers  of  the  fleet  became  sensible  that  an  attack  wonld  be 
hopeless.  The  time  for  action  had  been  lost  in  negotiation,  and,  mean- 
while, great  difficulties  had  arisen.  Not  only  was  it  evident  that  an 
attack  on  the  city  would  be  fruitless,  but  the  line  of  fortifications  that 
had  been  erected  along  the  straits  rendered  the  return  of  the  fleet 
extremely  difficult.  In  addition  to  these  embarrassments,  a  south- 
westerly wind  had  sprung  up  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  pre- 
senting an  insurmountable  impediment  to  retreat.  After  a  period  of 
nine  days  the  wind  changed,  and  the  fleet,  all  sails  set,  began  to 
retrace  its  perilous  way.  The  Turkish  fire  was  incessant,  and  so  disas- 
trous that  260  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  besides  considerable 
damage  done  to  the  ships.  Having  cleared  the  straits,  the  fieet 
blockaded  the  Dardanelles.  The  EngHsh  were  soon  after  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  some  Eussian  vessels.  The  blockade  distressed  the 
Turks  exceedingly.  A  scarcity  of  food  and  water  prevailed  in  the  city: 
the  discontent  became  general.  The  Capitan  Pacha  ventured  to  attack 
the  Eussian  fleet.  The  result  was  as  might  be  anticipated  :  the  Turks 
were  defeated.  The  position  of  the  Ottoman  government  was  becoming 
perilous,  when  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  established  a  temporary  peace  between 
the  Czar  and  the  Porte.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  was,  that 
the  Eussian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
but  that  the  Stdtan  should  not  take  possession  of  the  Principalities  untQ 
the  ratification  of  a  general  peace.  But  there  was  a  secret  understanding 
between  the  two  emperors,  that  if  within  three  months  the  Ottoman 
Porte  did  not  conform  to  the  wishes  of  France,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
would  make  common  cause  with  Enssia  against  the  Turks,  the  object 
of  which  was  ostensibly  to  deliver  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey 
from  the  Mussulman  yoke.  The  true  object  of  the  emperors  was  their 
personal  a§^;randisement.  The  dismemberment  of  Turkey  was  contem- 
plated. Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  Bulgaria  were  to  be 
given  to  Eussia ;  the  acquiescence  of  Austria  was  to  be  purchased  by 
the  bribe  of  Servia  and  Bosnia ;  Prance  was  to  have  Greece,  Macedonia, 
Dalmatia,  and  all  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic.  In  this  contemplated 
spoliation,  Constantinople  and  Eoumelia  formed  the  great  difficulty; 
Alexander  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  these  possessions, 
bat  Napoleon  considered  Constantinople  a  prize  too  great  to  be  yielded 
to  a  European  rival. 

This  fiagrant  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  towards  his 
allies,  the  Turks,  he  justified  by  an  event  which  had  recently  taken 
place  at  Constantinople.  Sultan  SeUm,  Napoleon's  ally,  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  certain  reforms  into  the  Ottoman  government.  These 
innovations,  civil  and  military,  excited  great  discontent.  The  Janis* 
saries,  who,  from  having  been  originally  the  support,  were  long  become 
the  terror  of  the  throne,  opposed  the  strongest  resistance.  They  were 
encouraged  by  the  priests,  who  regarded  all  reform  as  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Koran.  Such  sentiments  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Sultan  and  his  minister,  Mahmoud. 
The  minister  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and,  in  a  few 
days  after,  the  Mufti  announced  to  the  Sultan  his  deposition.    Selim 
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was  immediately  made  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  prison.  At  the 
entrance  he  met  his  nephew,  Mustapha,  who  was  being  brought  forth 
to  assume  the  royal  sceptre.  It  was  a  custom  amongst  the  Ottoman 
princes  to  imprison  all  the  male  relatives  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  deposed  emperor  embraced  his  nephew,  prayed  for  his  success,  and 
bade  him  be  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  A  revolution  thus 
suddenly  effected  was  not  lasting  in  its  operations.  Though  the  title 
of  Mustapha  was  recognised  by  all  the  foreign  functionaries  resident  at 
Constantinople,  his  reign  was  of  short  duration.  Indolent  and  sensual, 
he  passed  his  time  in  enervating  pleasures.  SeHm  was  still  remembered 
by  the  army  in  the  provinces,  and  a  movement  made  in  his  favour. 
The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  massacre  and  bloodshed.  Selim's 
party  triumphed,  and,  whilst  they  loudly  called  for  the  imprisoned 
Selim,  that  prince  was,  by  the  orders  of  Mustapha,  secretly  murdered 
and  his  body  flung  to  his  clamouring  Mends ;  but  his  party  triumphed. 
Mustapha  was  deposed,  and  Mahmoud,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Othman, 
placed  on  the  throne.  The  new  Sultan  was  as  anxious  for  reform  as 
Selim  had  been,  and  was  as  violently  opposed  by  the  Janissaries.  A 
terrible  insurrection  ensued.  The  barracks  of  the  new  troops,  whom 
the  Janissaries  regarded  as  rivals,  were  burned,  hundreds  of  the  unhappy 
soldiers  perishing  in  the  flames.  They  even  ventured  to  attack  the 
Seraglio.  Here  their  efforts  were  defeated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  Sultan's 
body-guard.  The  palace  of  the  Vizier  was  set  on  fo-e.  The  noble- 
minded  Bairakdar,  the  faithful  friend  of  Selim,  seeing  escape  impossible, 
ignited  a  box  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  which  destroyed  him  and 
his  family.  Sultan  Mahmoud  ordered  the  troops  to  march  from  the 
Seraglio  into  the  city.  There  a  dreadful  picture  was  soon  exhibited. 
All  the  horrors  of  a  general  slaughter  were  enacted,  whilst  hundreds 
whose  age  and  sex  might  have  preserved  them  from  the  sword,  perished 
in  the  flames  which  the  insurgents  had  maliciously  enkindled  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  Mahmoud  had  put  his  kinsman  Mustapha  to  death : 
a  cruel  precaution,  to  which,  however,  he  possibly  owed  his  own  safety. 
Being  now  the  last  of  the  sacred  race,  the  most  rebellious  of  his  subjects 
were  impressed  by  a  sense  of  religious  awe  in  his  regard.  "Were  he  to 
perish,  the  Ottoman  power  would  be  extinct.  This  sentiment  of  super- 
stitious veneration  was  the  great  motive  that  allayed  the  wild  excitement 
of  the  rebels.  The  Sultan  made  many  concessions,  and  peace  was  restored. 
These  dreadful  convulsions  in  the  city  of  the  Sultan  were  adduced 
by  Napoleon  as  fully  cancelling  his  promises  to  the  Porte.  It  was 
with  the  Sultan  Selim  he  had  miade  an  alliance,  and  that  monarch  had 
met  a  violent  death.  The  French  Emperor  did  not  consider  himself 
under  any  obligation  to  his  successors.  He  accordingly  abandoned 
Moldo-Wallachia  to  the  Kussians.  Prince  Prosorowsky  received  orders 
to  cross  the  Danube  with  a  large  army,  and  carry  on  a  vigorous  war 
against  the  Turks.  The  Eussians  met  a  stouter  resistance  than  they 
expected,  and,  though  they  gained  some  advantages,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered victors.  Prince  Prosorowsky  died  during  the  campaign.  The 
(x>nmLand  of  the  army  was  then  given  to  Prince  Bagration.  The  pecu- 
liar mode  of  war&re  adopted  by  the  Turks,  that  of  concentrating  their 
forces  in  the  strong  fortresses  along  the  Danube,  annoyed  the  enemy 
sorely.    The  Eussians  made  the  most  of  their  conquest  of  Brahilow, 
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which  was,  no  doubt,  an  important  acquisition,  as  it  secured  them  the 
passage  of  the  Danube.  The  Bussian  forces  had  now  for  three  years 
occupied  Moldo-Wallachia.  In  1810,  the  Czar,  having  finished  the 
war  in  Finland,  published  a  ukase  annexing  the  Principalities  to  his 
dominions,  and  declaring  the  Danube  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Eussian  empire.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  bloody  campaign 
in  which  the  Turks  exhibited  extraordinary  vigour.  A  two  years'  war 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  The  Porte  was  moved  to 
this  peace  principally,  by  the  revelations  made  by  the  English  and  Bus- 
sians  of  ^Napoleon's  designs  on  Turkey.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  Moldo-Wallachia  was  restored  to  Turkey,  Bussia  retaining 
Bessarabia.  Charles  Callimachi  was  appointed  by  the  Porte  Hospodar 
of  Moldavia,  and  Yaneo  Caradja  Hospodar  of  Wallachia.  Both  took 
possession  of  their  governments  upon  3rd  of  October,  1812.  This  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  Demetrius  Mourousi,  former  governor  of 
Moldavia.  This  prince  had  all  along  adhered  to  the  Bussian  party, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  at  the  treaty  of  Bucharest.  He 
expected  the  investment  of  one  of  the  Principalities  had  opposed  the  ces- 
sion of  these  provinces  to  Bussia,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  fixing 
the  Pruth  as  the  boundary  line  of  the  Bussian  possessions  in  that  direc- 
tion, thus  securing  her  Bessarabia.  His  services,  he  thought,  entitled  him 
to  the  vacant  place  of  Hospodar.  His  exertions  met  a  very  different 
fate.  Galib  Effendi,  the  Turkish  minister  at  Bucharest,  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  government  by  some  terms  in  the  treaty,  excul- 
pated himself  by  throwing  the  whole  blame  on  Mourousi,  whom  he 
received  orders  to  arrest.  The  Greek  prince,  unsuspicious  of  the 
threatened  danger,  and  encouraged  by  the  friendly  conduct  of  Galib 
Effendi,  left  Bucharest  and  proceeded  to  Schumla,  where  a  party  of 
soldiers  feU  upon  and  slew  him.  His  head  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
where,  with  that  of  his  brother,  it  was  exhibited  on  the  gates  of  the 
Seraglio.  Mourousi  had  been  offered  an  asylum  and  pension  in  Bussia 
when  it  was  first  intimated  to  him  that  his  return  to  Constantinople 
would  be  attended  with  danger,  but  consideration  for  his  family,  who 
were  in  Turkey,  induced  him  to  return,  not  doubting  but  that  he  could 
explain  the  part  which  as  state  interpreter  he  had  taken. 

Meanwhile,  Prince  Caradja  entered  upon  the  duties,  or  rather  abuses, 
of  his  office.  It  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  been  stipulated  by 
Bussia,  that  the  Hospodars  should  be  elected  for  seven  years.  When 
Prince  Caradja  had  enjoyed  his  office  for  about  six  years,  he  one  day 
suddenly  assembled  the  Boyards,  resigned  the  government,  and  departed 
with  his  family  for  Austria.  It  was  the  dread  of  being  caUed  to 
account  for  his  iniquitously-obtained  wealth  that  induced  the  Hos- 
podar to  fiy.  After  his  retreat,  the  WaUachians  petitioned  the 
Porte  to  put  an  end  to  the  administration  of  the  Greek  princes,  from 
whom  they  had  suffered  so  severely.  The  Porte  did  not  accede  to 
the  request,  and,  after  consulting  with  the  Bussian  ambassador,  ap- 
pointed Alexander  Sutzo.  Here,  by  a  strange  reverse,  the  two 
princes  whom  in  1805  the  French  emperor  was  so  anxious  to  see 
appointed  governors  of  the  Principalities,  were  afterwards,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Bussians,  invested  with  the  office.  The  rule  of 
the  Eanariote  Greeks  had  been  anything  but  a  blessing  to  the  pro- 
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yincoB  over  whicli  they  ruled.  Slaves  to  the  TorkB,  and  rapadoiis 
tyrants  to  their  subjects,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  opposed  to 
their  sway.  The  discontent  was  general  in  1821  when  Prince  Ipsilanti 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  raised  in  Eussia,  with  the  intention 
of  invading  the  Principalities.  He  endeavoured  to  engage  the  national 
party  to  rise  in  his  favour.  But  Theodore  Wladimiresco,  the  leader  of 
the  patriots  hating  Greek  rule,  dreaded  no  less  Bussian  interference. 
In  1^  dilemma,  he  advised  an  appeal  to  the  Porte.  It  was  not  in 
vain.  To  prevent  Russian  intervention,  the  Porte  thought  the  best 
course  would  be  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Moldo-Wallachians. 
Native  princes  were  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
Porte  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  nomination.  This  proceeding  was 
far  jfrom  pleasing  to  Russia,  but  at  the  moment  she  could  oppose  no 
barrier.  In  a  few  years  we  find  her  having  recourse  to  her  old  arma- 
ment of  treaties.  In  that  of  Akerman,  concluded  in  1826,  she  inserted 
a  clause  securing  to  her  the  right  to  "remonstrate  upon  the  financial 
regulations  established  by  the  hatti-scherifis  of  1802,  and  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the  country."  Here  was  an  evident 
entrenchment  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  the  Hospodars  pro- 
tested against.  But  Russian  interference  was  never  to  cease.  In 
1829  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  signed.  This  is  the  last  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  having  reference  to  the  Principalities.  It 
was  there  declared  that,  Moldo-Wafiachia  having  willingly  accepted  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey,  Russia  guaranteed  her  prosperity.  These  gua- 
rantees of  prosperity  were  just  as  dangerous  as  her  offers  of  protection. 
Both  were  only  excuses  for  interfering.  As  Russia's  influence  increased 
at  the  Ottoman  court,  so  did  her  opportunities  for  intermeddling  in  the 
Principalities.  Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  she  expressed  her 
design  of  giving  Moldo-Wallachia  a  constitution,  which  soon  appeared 
tinder  the  name  of  an  organic  statute.  This  "  organic  statute  "  was  a 
political  scheme.  But  such  was  the  influence  of  Russia,  that  when,  in 
1837,  a  second  edition  of  tiiis  statute  was  published,  she  persuaded 
Turkey  to  admit  the  insertion  of  a  clause  which,  giving  the  Hospodars 
power  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  statute  as  they  should  deem 
necessary,  added,  "  but  this  cannot  take  place  without  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign  and  protecting  court."  The  Walkchians  loudly  resented 
the  proposition,  but  the  Porte,  overruled  by  Russia,  issued  a  firman, 
authorising  the  insertion  of  these  words. 

Though  thus  oppressed  by  foreign  foes,  the  Moldo-Wallachians  had 
not  lost  the  love  of  independence.  It  is  tine  that  many  circumstances 
militated  against  the  development  of  the  feeling.  Ko  avenue  to  power 
or  influence  was  open  but  through  Russian  mediation.  A  man  was  more 
certain  to  obtain  a  place  through  patronage  of  the  Muscovite  consul, 
than  through  the  influence  of  the  Hospodar  himself.  Besides  these 
evil  influences,  there  were  many  other  causes  of  complaint.  The 
Boyards  were  a  privileged  class — in  some  respects  above  the  law. 
Judges,  appointed  for  the  administration  of  justice,  were  ready  to  sell 
a  verdict  to  the  highest  bidder — ^with  men  in  office  every  sense  of 
right  was  lost  in  the  greed  of  gold.  Notwithstanding  these  abuses,  there 
was  still  in  Moldo-WaUachia  a  patriot  band  who  mourned  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  country.    They  had  long  thought  and  mourned  in  secret. 
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but  in  1848  the  smouldering  fire  revealed  itself.  In  Moldavia  a  party 
of  Boyards  presented  a  petition  to  Prince  Stourdza  requesting  some  con- 
stitutional reforms.  The  prince,  owing  to  Russian  influence,  refiised, 
and  even  imprisoned  some  of  the  petitioners.  This  commotion  fur- 
nished an  excuse  to  the  Muscovite  general,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Pruth  with  a  large  army,  to  cross  the  river  and  march 
to  Jassy.  So  hostile  a  movement  occasioned  considerable  surprise  to 
many  cabinets  of  Europe.  Upon  explanations  being  demanded,  it  was 
said  that  the  general  in  command  acted  without  orders  from  the  Czar. 
It  was  further  announced  in  the  British  parliament  that  the  Eussian 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  would  cease  when  the  occasion  which 
had  called  it  forth  should  be  removed.  Meanwhile,  the  Hospodar  of 
Wallachia  had  granted  to  his  subjects  tefarmB  far  more  important  than 
those  denied  to  the  Moldavians.  The  organic  statute  had  long  been 
a  cause  of  discontent  and  irritation  to  the  Wallachians.  The  new  re- 
forms were  granted  independent  of  that  statute,  and  founded  solely  on 
the  privileges  secured  to  the  provinces  by  the  treaties  ezistiog  between 
them  and  Turkey.  Such  proceedings  were  highly  offensive  to  Eussia. 
With  her  usual  serpentine  policy  she  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  the  Porte.  The  constLtutional  reforms  granted  by  the 
Hospodar,  conformably  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  were 
represented  as  the  efforts  of  revolutionaries  and  the  fruits  of  socialism, 
whilst  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  made  no  secret  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  of  her  intention  of  proceeding  to  an  armed  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  the  Principalities.  A  Eussian  army  crossed 
the  Pruth  on  the  1st  of  August,  1848,  and  marched  to  Bucharest, 
whilst  an  Ottoman  army  advanced  i&om  another  quarter  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Hospodar,  Bibesco,  had  taken  flight,  and  a  provisional 
government  had  been  appointed.  The  Wallachians  had  no  intention 
of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Porte.  Of  this  they  convinced 
Sulevman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander.  They  showed  an  entire 
willingneas  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Turkish  government.  The  pro- 
visional government  was  replaced  by  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
^e  Paslm — in  fact,  a  good  understanding  was  established  between  the 
Wallachians  and  the  suzerain  court.  But  Eussia  was  not  pleased  at 
these  paciflc  appearances.  She  wished  for  an  excuse  to  occupy  the 
Principalities,  and  threatened  the  Divan  that  if  they  did  not  unite 
with  her  in  suppressing  the  spirit  lately  revealed  in  Wallachia,  and 
which  Eussia  considered  revolutionary,  she  would  proceed  to  do  so 
herself.  Whether  intimidated  by  threats,  or  blinded  by  misrepresenta- 
tion, Turkey  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Czar,  and  on  the  25th  of 
September  an  Ottoman  army  occupied  Bucharest.  A  few  hours  after 
the  troops  of  the  Czar  entered  the  city.  The  evening  of  that  day  a 
dispute  occurred  between  the  Eussian  and  Turkish  soldiers  about  the 
occupation  of  a  barrack.  Some  shots  were  flred,  but  the  Eussians 
medntained  their  position,  showing  a  determination  to  be  masters.  A 
fresh  reinforcement  joined  the  Eussians  in  three  days,  under  General 
Liidera,  and  early  in  October  the  Muscovite  commander  notifled  to  Euad 
Effendi  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  Czar  to  retain  possession 
of  Moldo- Wallachia.  The  Turkish  commissary  was  astounded,  the 
more  so  as  his  government  had  been  inveigled  into  a  proceeding  in 
which  they  had  been  completely  outwitted. 
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So  far  we  have  given  a  sketcli  of  the  history  of  the  Principalities  up 
to  1848.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  are  yet  so  firesh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers  as  to  need  no  recapitulation.  The  position  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Principalities,  whether  as  Dacians  or  WallachianSy 
has  ever  been  precarious.  The  horrors  of  barbarian  invasion  in  the 
earlier  centuries  and  the  miseries  of  an  elective  government  with 
foreign  protection  in  a  later  period,  have  checked  the  prosperity  for 
which  nature  destined  the  fair  land.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Moldo- Wal- 
lachians  are  destined  to  see  better  days,  and  that  the  peace  of  1856 
will  be  to  them  the  opening  of  a  happy  era. 
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Addbesssd  to  Canoida.te8  fob  Cohmissiofs. 

Lectukb  v. 

In  the  preceding  lecture  our  chief  attention  was  given  to  the 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  of  warfare  of  the  ancients,  and  we 
also  cursorily  examined  the  various  projectiles  used  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  and  its  employment  in  discharging  shot  from  the 
nature  of  ordnance  originally  constructed.  The  implements  of  offence 
arid  defence  having  constituted  the  foreground  of  our  military  recon- 
naissance, we  will  next  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  various  engage- 
ments in  which  were  manifested  science,  courage,  perseverance,  or 
good  fortune,  and  their  concomitant  results — glorious  victories. 

Having  in  the  previous  lectures  obtained  a  tolerable  insight  into  the 
military  operations  antecedent  to  the  Grecian  era,  we  will  now  examine 
how  fields  were  won  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  commencing  with  the  re- 
nowned battle  of  Marathon.  The  Athenian  army,  consisting  of  about 
ten  thousand  freemen  and  rather  a  larger  proportion  of  slaves,  or  serv- 
iles,  was  commanded  by  Miltiades,  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  the 
Athenians,  who  instilled  into  his  countrymen  the  desire  of  glory,  and 
animated  them  with  the  bright  prospects  of  victory. 

Agility  of  limbs,  dexterity  of  hand,  and  ^dgour  of  mind  and  body 
were  infdsed  into  the  troops,  whose  daily  exercises  had  inured  them  to 
hardship  and  fatigue,  accustomed  them  to  discipline,  and  rendered 
them  efficient  in  the  skilful  evolutions  which  frequently  decide  the  fate 
of  battles.  Thei^  defensive  armour  and  their  weapons  were  perfect  of 
their  kind,  and  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  firm  and  united  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  about  sixteen  men  deep;  the  robust  and  impetuous 
youths  forming  the  front  ranks,  the  experienced  and  determined 
veterans  the  impregnable  and  resolute  centre  of  the  phalanx. 

To  oppose  these  well-disciplined  soldiers,  advanced  the  inferiorly-or- 
ganised  Persians,  armed  with  the  weapons  peculiar  to  their  respective 
coimtries;  darts  and  arrows  being,  however,  the  principal,  though 
slender,  means  on  which  they  chiefly  trusted  for  success.  Similarly 
inferior  were  they  to  the  Athenians  in  their  armour,  that  of  the  latter 
consisting  of  firm  corslets,  brazen  greaves,  and  massive  bucklers,  while 
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tke  lighter-armed  Persians  bore  on  their  left  arms  targets  of  reed  or 
osier,  and  covered  their  bodies  with  thin  plates  of  metal,  formed  in 
scales.  With  troops  similar  to  the  Athenians  victory  was  almost  cer- 
tain, but,  to  ensure  it,  the  experienced  and  prudent  commander  (appre- 
hensive that  he  might  be  surrounded  and  harassed  by  the  superior  num- 
ber of  his  enemies)  posted  his  army  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU,  distant 
about  a  mile  firom  the  Persians,  and  secured  his  flanks  with  trees  (cut 
down  to  form  abattis),  stones,  and  other  obstacles,  to  impede  or  resist 
the  approach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  EuUy  aware  of  the  masterly 
position  of  the  Athenians,  Datis,  the  Persian  commander,  implicitly 
trusting  to  the  vast  superiority  of  his  forces,  gave  the  signal  for  battle, 
which  was  instantly  responded  to  by  the  eager  Athenians,  who,  with 
frnffOB  ardour,  attacked  the  enemy.  Miltiades'  centre  was  composed 
of  the  slaves  (or  serviles),  his  chief  strength  being  in  the  wings,  on. 
which  he  depended  for  discomflting  and  routing  the  undisciplmed 
Persians,  who,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  centre,  resolutely  attempted 
to  f(»ee  through  it;  but  while  their  main  efforts  were  thus  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  some  success,  the  too-confident  assailants  were 
attacked  on  eadt  flank  by  the  irresistible  wings  of  Miltiades,  who,  having 
destroyed  their  <^poiients  in  their  front,  now  wheeled  up  and  hemmed 
in  the  troops  almost  overpowering  the  centre.  Yain  were  the  efforts  of 
the  Persian  sword  and  battle-axe  against  the  dense  line  of  Grecian  spears. 
Hie  shock  of  which  so  thoroughly  routed  the  enemy  that  they  precipi- 
tately fled  to  their  ships  for  protection.  Thus  terminated,  as  mi^t 
have  been  anticipated,  tiie  battle  of  ^Miarathon ;  a  battle  won  by  the 
good  tactics  of  Miltiades,  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  and  the  high  state 
of  discipline  evinced  by  thdu:  carrying  into  effect  the  scientific  move- 
ments on  which  depended  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

In  our  retrospective  review  of  the  engagements  of  the  ancients,  inter- 
esting as  they  are  on  account  of  their  important  results,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  or  offer  comments  on  the  battles  of  Thermo^yl®, 
Platcea,  Mycale,  Mantinesa,  and  Cheronspa,  in  all  of  which  individual 
acts  of  bravery  ware  conspicuous,  the  wings  and  main  body  of  troops 
nobly  attacking  the  enemy  opposed  to  them,  the  scale  of  victory  alter- 
nately balanced  or  weighed  down  by  either  party ;  and,  finally,  Uxe 
battles  chiefly  gained  by  the  heroism  of  the.  commanders  and  the  indomi- 
table perseverance  of  the  troops.  But  as,  in  the  relation  of  the  fore- 
going engagements,  little  evidence  appears  of  any  tactical  manoeuvres 
or  plan  of  attack  manifesting  much  military  science,  we  will  at  present 
pass  over  these  engagements,  and  give  our  attention  to  the  battle  of 
Leuctra — a  battle  nobly  foaght  and  nobly  won ;  a  victory  obtained  by 
the  science  of  Epaminondas  and  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers.  This,  to 
the  zealous  military  student,  bright  gem  in  the  third  Peloponnesian  war, 
has  been  glowingly  described  by  several  historians,  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, in  a  condensed  form,  examine  the  strategical  and  tactical  opera- 
tions of  the  victors.  The  first  was  cleaily  exemplified  by  Epaminondas, 
nfho  judiciously  secured  a  pass,  and  thus  forced  Cleombrotus  and  the 
Spartans  to  take  a  considerable  circuit  before  they  could  reach  the  ren- 
dezvous appointed  for  the  assembly  of  the  confederates  in  the  plain  of 
Leuctra.  The  Theban  army  consisted^of  six  thousand  infantry  and  about 
sixteen  hundred  cavalry.      The   Laoedaemonian  army  amounted  to 
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twenty-four  thousand  foot  and  a  large  body  of  horse ;  an  oyerwhelming' 
numerical  superiority  in  favour  of  the  latter,  which  was,  however,  in 
some  measure  balanced  by  the  surpassing  discipline  and  valour  of  the 
former  troops  and  the  ability  of  the  Theban  commanders,  seconded  by 
Pelopidas,  fiie  leader  of  the  sacred  band. 

The  battle  of  Leucira, — Encamped  on  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  Boeotia,  the  bold  Thebans  prepared  for  battle 
with  the  preponderating  forces  of  the  enemy,  whose  camp  extended 
far  and  wide  on  the  plateau.  The  six  colleagues  of  Epaminondas,  as- 
tounded on  surveying  the  vast  forces  of  the  enemy,  earnestly  attempted 
to  avert  the  impending  conflict ;  but,  unawed  by  the  superstitious  fears 
of  some  and  the  terrors  of  others,  the  flrm-minded  Theban  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  compatriots  to  range  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  with 
a  determination  to  defend  their  country,  or  to  perish  nobly  in  the 
attempt. 

The  forces  of  Cleombrotus  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
the  favourite  battle  array  of  the  Spartans,  the  cavalry  being  posted  in 
squadrons  in  front  of  the  right  wing,  under  his  immediate  command ; 
the  allies,  conducted  by  Archidamus,  composing  the  left  wing.  Ob* 
serving  this  disposition  of  the  enemy,  the  Theban  general  resolved  that 
the  main  attack  should  be  concentrated  on  the  right  wing,  feeling  cer* 
tain  that,  for  the  defence  of  their  monarch,  every  struggle  woiQd  be 
made,  and  that,  if  worsted  in  the  rush  to  succour  him,  confusion  would 
ensue  in  the  army  of  the  confederates.  To  his  left  division  he  therefore 
trusted  for  the  success  of  the  day,  and  he  strengthened  it  with  the  best 
of  his  heavy-armed  men,  drawn  up  fifty  deep.  His  cavalry  were 
posted  in  the  van  to  oppose  the  Spartan  horse,  and  the  sacred  band  oc* 
cupied  the  left  flank,  fiUly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tnnity  to  distinguish  themselves  wherever  the  battle  raged  fiercest,  or 
wherever  there  might  be  a  prospect  of  creating  disorder  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy. 

To  avert  the  risk  of  being  encompassed  by  the  wide-stretched  horns 
of  the  Spartan  crescent,  Epaminondas  scientifically  extended  his  right 
wing  in  files  six  deep,  the  ranks  being  in  an  oblique  line,  diverging 
from  the  enemy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  Spartan 
cavalry  was  speedily  broken  by  the  well-disciplined  Theban  horsemen, 
and  driven  tumultuously  on  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  the  confusion 
in  whose  ranks  was  subsequently  considerably  increased  by  the  irre- 
sistible onset  of  the  sacred  band.  Instantly  did  the  Theban  general 
take  advantage  of  the  golden  opportunity  to  decide,  by  a  rapid  and  well- 
timed  evolution,  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Having  drawn  up  his  left  wing 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  in  anticipation  that  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  soon 
as  they  had  rallied  and  reformed  their  divisions,  would  attack  the  weaker 
and  more  extended  portion  of  his  army,  Epaminondas  waited  for  the  ad- 
vance against  his  right  wing,  when  he  rushed  forward  to  the  attack  with 
his  compact  wedge,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and,  turning  the  flank  of 
the  enemy,  had  nearly  reached  the  post  of  Cleombrotus.  At  this  critical 
nioment  the  bravest  warriors  flew  to  the  post  of  danger,  to  sacrifioe 
themselves  for  the  safety  of  their  sovereign ;  but  vain  were  tiieir  devoted 
efforts  against  the  assaults  of  the  intrepid  Thebans.  Notwithstanding 
every  exertion  and  personal  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
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mander,  the  Spartan  cavalry  was  annihilated,  and  the  king  himself, 
eovered  with  wounds,  fell  upon  the  hodies  of  his  nohle  and  8elf-iQimola&* 
ing  defenders.  Oyer  the  fallen  monarch  the  conflict  raged  fiercer  than 
eyer.  Determined  were  the  Spartans  to  rescue  his  mangled  remains 
from  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  and  eventually  their  strenuous  exertions 
obtained  their  well-merited  success ;  but,  beyond  this,  their  desperate 
yalour  availed  not,  for  Epaminondas  had  judiciously  strengthened  his 
ranks,  maintained  his  order  of  battle,  and,  by  a  firm  and  well-regulated 
assault,  was  enabled  to  secure  a  complete  victory  over  the  broken,  though 
still  desperate,  troops  of  the  enemy.  The  defeat  of  the  LacedsBmonians 
caused  the  pusillanimous  allies  to  decline  an  engagement  with  the  victors, 
who  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  about  2,000 
men  on  the  retreating  confederates. 

At  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  Thebans  were  opposed  by  no  weak  or 
contemptible  enemy.  Courageously  did  the  Spartans  stru^le  for  the 
victory ;  but  the  military  talents  of  Epaminondas,  aided  by  his  rapid 
coup  iCmilf  caused  him  instantly  to  perceive  the  weak  points  in  the 
enemy's  formation ;  and,  directing  on  these  his  well-organised  and  con- 
fiding troops,  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  combination  of  tactical  science, 
courage,  and  discipline. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greece  interesting 
to  all  students,  but  especially  so  to  those  intended  for  the  military  pro- 
fession— the  reigns  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  surpassing  and  ever- 
victorious  son,  Alexander.  Fortunately,  too,  for  our  review  of  the 
glorious  achievements  of  the  most  celebrated  conqueror  of  the  ancients, 
the  mist  and  uncertainty  which  had  previously  too  often  obscured  the 
records  of  Sattles,  have  been  cleared  away,  and  historians  have  glowingly 
depicted  the  strategical  and  tactical  movements  of  the  monarchs  to 
whom  the  world,  at  that  period,  became  a  vast  theatre  of  war.  In  the 
oontemplation  of  the  numerous  engagements  of  these  celebrated  com* 
manders,  I  am  fearful  that  I  may  not  in  my  brief  comments  be  able 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  for  I  can  hardly  expect  to  do  more  than 
awaken  an  interest  which  can  only  be  fully  satisfied  by  perusing  the 
detailed  accounts,  fi-om  which  I  have  gleaned  such  portions  as  will 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  various  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  the  results  to  be  expected — glorious  victories.  It  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties  arising 
from  surveying  the  transactions  of  ancient  times.  The  history  of  the 
past — what  is  it  but  the  record  of  events  handed  down  to  us  by  men 
of  course  not  wholly  impartial,  and  who  too  often  were  desirous  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause?  As  the  world  was,  so  it  is ;  and,  in 
corroboration  of  the  view  we  have  taken,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  publications  of  the  present  day,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  satisfy  the 
most  soepticsl  that  battles  are  often  reported  to  be  won  hy  both  partiet, 
and  that  facts  are  too  often  concealed,  distorted,  or  magnified.  More- 
over, the  compilers  or  rewriters  of  ancient  history,  not  satisfied  with 
eonfiaing  themselves  to  the  original  text,  so  elaborately  and  artistically 
embellish  some  transactions  that,  much  as  we  may  admire  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  modem  writer,  we  perceive  that  in  the  field  of 
history  their  i^is  fatuus  light  has  too  often  led  us  astray.  Let  the 
curious  student  but  collect  together  the  various  historians  of  Greece  or 
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!Rome — let  him  •compare  eacli  and  all  of  them  with  the  fountain-head, 
and  he  will  find  that 

"The  sterling  merit  of  one  single  line. 
Spun  into  tinsel,  does  throagh  whole  pages  shine." 

And,  in  some  cases,  the  too  enthusiastic  rewiiter,  in  his  record  of  the 
past^  depicts  events  as  they  might  have  heen,  Imt  which  the  peomen  of 
those  days  certainly  have  not  handed  down  to  us  as  faithfhl  memoiiak 
of  the  classio  era. 

We  will  now  resume  our  survey  of  the  hattles  of  the  Gieoians. 

Battle  of  Cfharonea. — ^Philip,  the  astute  commander  of  the  Maa^ 
donians,  having  succeeded  in  drawing  the  enemy  from  the  walk  of 
Elensis,  advanced  with  his  main  hody-^ahout  82,000  stnmg-^to  the 
plain  of  Chaeronea,  considering  it  well  adapted  to  the  movements  of  the 
phalanx,  the  fidd  of  hattle  having,  moreover,  on  one  side  a  temple  of 
Hercules-^oonsidered  by  the  Macedonians  their  protector — and  on  the 
other  side  the  river  Thermedon.  The  army  of  the  confederates  amounted 
to  80^000  men,  the  Athenians  being  commanded  by  men  little  or  un-^ 
favourably  known,  the  Thebans  by  a  leader  suspected  of  treachery-*«ll 
of  them  unworthy  of  the  important  trust  delegated  to  them.  To  oppose 
tiie  furious  onset  of  the  Athenians^  Philip  himself  headed  the  right 
wing  of  the  Macedonians ;  Alexander,  in  co*operatioa  with  experienced 
officers,  commanded  the  left  wing,  the  opponents  of  which  were  tiie  sacred 
band  of  the  Thebans ;  the  auxiliaries  of  both  armies  were  posted  in  tiao 
centre.  The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Athenians  at  the  cominencemeat 
of  the  ^lotion  was  irresistible,  and  broke  through  the  enemy ;  but  the 
troops  of  Alexander,  influenoed  by  his  heroic  example,  drove  back  ^e 
Thebans,  and  completely  routed  the  sacred  band,  the  scattered  remnant 
of  which  was  pursued  and  annihilated  by  the  Thesaalian  cavalry.  The 
Athenian  generals,  elated  with  their  first  success  in  repelling  the  oentse 
and  ihe  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians  (the  phalanx  excepted,  which 
held  its  ground  unbroken),  pressed  forward  against  the  fug^tives^ 
neglecting  to  take  the  phalanx  in  £ank,  and  thus  to  secure  the  victory. 
The  quick  eye  of  Philip  inmiediately  perceived  the  blindness  and  OTiei> 
weening  presumption  of  the  enemy,  and,  gaining  an  eminence  with  his 
phalanx,  he  remarshalled  the  ranks,  and  resolutely  bore  down  on  the 
Athenians,  who,  unable  to  sustain  the  firm  and  intrepid  chaise,  broke 
and  fled,  carrying  with  them  in  their  precipitate  retreat  the*  troops  posted 
for  their  support.  Similarly  triumplumt  were  the  forces  of  Alexander 
against  the  Thebans  (reduced  as  &ey  were  by  the  Joss  of  the  sacred 
band),  whose  valour  prolonged  tibe  battle ;  but  in  vain,  for  finally  liiey 
also  were  overpowered  and  forced  to  abandon  the  well->diBputed  battle 
field.  Thus  left  to  resist  single-handed  the  ftuioua  attack  of  an  elated 
Bnemy,  the  centre  of  the  forces  of  the  confbderates  was  attacked  on.  all 
sides,  and  a  feaiM  slaughter  ensued.  Thus  terminated  a  battle. well 
contested  by  the  soldiers  on  both  sides,  the  result  of  which,  howev^y 
was  clearly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  military  science  and  judgment 
in  the  leaders  of  the  confbderates,.who  were  opposed  by  commanders 
better  initiated  in  the  art  of  war,  who  knew  not  only  the  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  attack,  but  also  the  mox^  difficult  lesson  to  leam"-4lie 
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mode  of  wresting  from  an  enemy  a  "victory  almost  within  the  grasp  of  > 
troops  flushed  with  success  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

'W"e  will  now  accompany  the  son  of  Philip  through  his  extraordinary, 
vast,  and  triumphant  campaigns;  campaigns  so  crowded  with  victories, 
and  extended  over  tecritories  so  enormous,  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  whole  world. itself  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  for  the  ambitious 
^irit  of  Alexander,  who  lived  but  to  conquer,  and  whose  onward  march 
was  impeded  neither  by  river,  mountain,  nor  opponent.  His  progress 
was  at  last,  however,  arrested  by  the  refusal  of  his  troops  to  accom- 
pany him;  thus  forcing  him  to  resign  all  hopes  of  conquering  India,  and 
to  content  himself  with  the  imperishable  renown  he  had  established  for . 
himself  in  his  extensive  and  irresistible  march  of  victorious  conquest. 

£attle  of  the  Granicus. — The  boldest  and  perhaps  the  most  adventu- 
rous feat  of  Alexander  was  the  passage  of  tiie  Granicus,  in  face  of  a 
powerful  enemy,  the  stream  deep  and  full  of  eddies,  its  banks  craggy 
and  abrupt.  But  no  obstacles  could  daunt  the  confidence  of  Alexander, 
who  advanced  within  sight  of  the  hostile  ranks,  deployed  his  cavalry  to 
the  right  and  left,  allowing  space  for  the  massive  column  of  infantry  to 
open  itself,  and  thus,  in  order  of  battle,  gave  the  word  for  the  Mace- 
donian trumpets  to  sound  the  advance,  disdaining  even  to  einploy  his 
military  engines,  and  trusting  solely  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of  his 
troops  in  close  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Alexander  and  his  brother 
Ptolemy  headed  the  van  of  the  advancing  mounted  and  dismounted  forces, 
leading  them  obliquely  down  the  current,  to  avoid  a  flank  attack  from 
the  Persians  as  the  divisions  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  succession. 
The  first  squadrons  were  driven  back  in  disorder ;  but  Ihe  courageous 
Persians  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  weapons  of  the  resolute  Mace- 
donians, who  held  their  ground,  and  were  followed  by  the  remainder  of 
the  army.  The  heroism  of  Alexander  in  his  hand-to-hand  conflicts  with 
several  of  the  enemy,  was  conspicuous ;  and  to  the  Grecian  cavalry  the 
first  fruits  of  the  victory  were  justly  due,  as  the  Persians,  daunted  by 
their  impetuous  attacks,  had  already  begun  to  waver,  when  the  Mace- 
donian infantry,  having  effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  displayed  la 
its  brilliant  formation  the  phalanx,  firm,  impenetrable,  and  bristling 
with  spears.  The  Persians,  already  about  to  give  way  to  the  charge  of 
the  cavalry,  were  unable  to  resist  the  assault  of  the  dreaded  phalanx, 
whose  advance  soon  decided  the  victory,  the  Persian  horse  being  dis- 
comfited, the  infantry  surrounded  on  all  sides,  their  front  attacked  by 
the  phalanx,  and  their  flanks  assailed  by  the  victorious  Grecian  cavalry. 
The  unequal  combat  soon  terminated  in  the  death  or  submission  of  the 
hemmed-in  Persians  and  mercenaries,  adding  another  trophy  to  the 
rising  fame  of  Alexander. 

JBattle  of  Issus. — Similar  to  the  foregoing,  this  battle  was  fought 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  a  river,  and  with  sinular  success- 
Alexander's  army  advanced  through  the  Syrian  straits  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, new  columns  extending  the  front  as  the  ground  admitted.  The 
enemy  were  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Pinarius,  and 
Alexander,  having  formed  the  order  of  battle,  unhesitatingly  continued 
his  advance,  leading  the  right  wing  himself,  and  deputing  the  command 
of  the  left  to  Parmenio.  To  oppose  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  Darius 
posted  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  flanked  by  double  the  number  of 
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heavily-armed  barbarians  ;  alsg  placing  20,000  men  in  observation  of 
the  enemy's  rear.  To  strengthen  the  front  of  battle,  a  vast  number  of 
troops,  composed  of  diflPerent  nations,  were  drawn  up;  but  their  numeri- 
cal advantages  were  destroyed  by  the  incapacity  of  a  commander  who 
knew  not  how  to  employ  with  effect  so  preponderating  a  force.  Fearful 
that  the  enemy  might  be  able  to  force  the  passage,  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  opposed  to  them,  Darius  ordered  a  rampart  to  be  raifled 
where  the  banks  of  the  river  were  not  sufficiently  high  and  steep  for 
the  defence ;  thus  exhibiting  a  want  of  confidence,  of  which  Alexander 
rapidly  availed  himself;  and,  springing  into  the  Issus  at  the  head  of  his 
"troops,  the  barbarians  were  impetuously  attacked  and  broken.  At  this 
stage  of  the  battle,  the  Greek  mercenaries,  perceiving  that  the  assault 
was  entirely  directed  towards  the  right  wing,  which  was  separated  from 
the  centre,  judiciously  took  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment,  and, 
resolutely  attacking  the  disjointed  phalanx,  a  fierce  conflict  ensued. 
Pending  the  issue  of  this  well-contested  combat,  the  Macedonian  right 
wing,  after  having  driven  back  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter,  wheeled 
to  the  left,  and,  flushed  with  victory,  vehemently  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Greek  mercenaries.  The  battle  was  still  gallantly  contested  by  the 
Persian  horse  against  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  but  the  disgraceiul  flight 
of  Darius  immediately  brought  the  engagement  to  a  close,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persians  was  complete.  In  the  rout  that  ensued,  fearful 
was  the  slaughter  amongst  the  panic-stricken  fugitives :  the  roads  were 
choked  up,  and  the  ditches  filled  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  the  number 
of  casualties  in  the  battle  amounting  to  110,000.  In  this  engagement 
few  opportunities  offered  themselves  for  tactical  movements.  To  cross  the 
Issus  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  and  well-prepared  enemy,  was  a  bold 
and  determined  step  on  the  port  of  Alexander,  who  risked  everything 
on  the  success  of  his  assault :  had  that  failed  the  repassage  of  the  river 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  his  whole  army  would  probably  have 
been  destroyed.  At  one  stage  of  the  conflict  the  phalanx  too  was  in 
danger ;  but,  finally,  the  discipline  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  the  phalanx  overcame  all  opposition,  and  evinced  the 
superiority  of  Alexander  and  of  his  followers  to  the  mixed  and  incon- 
gruous body  of  troops  who  were  opposed  to  them. 

Incomplete  would  be  our  survey  of  the  achievements  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  classical  era,  were  we  to  confine  our  attention  solely  to  engage- 
ments in  the  field,  engagements  in  which  success  was  more  dependent 
on  the  personal  courage  of  the  leaders  and  their  subordinates  than  on 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  generals  in  command.  Moreover,  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  so  memorable  for  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  be- 
siegers and  the  fertility  of  resources  of  the  besieged,  has  occupied  so 
much  the  attention  of  both  soldiers  and  civilians  of  every  nation,  that 
it  is  very  desirable  to  pass  in  review  the  system  of  attack  and  defence 
of  the  cities  of  the  ancients. 

Well  worthy  is  the  siege  of  Tyre  to  be  compared  to  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol. In  both  were  conspicuous  unflinching  courage,  zeal,  devotion, 
and  every  possible  appliance  of  the  science  of  war,  but  after  attentively 
considering  the  means  adopted  by  the  assailants  and  defenders  in  each 
of  the  sieges,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  more  military  science  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  siege  of  Tyi'e  than  in  that  of  Sebastopol.     Compare  the  ex- 
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tensiye  inventiye  genius  of  Alexander  and  the  Tynans  with  the  singlene89 
of  ideas  of  the  soldiers  in  front  of  and  within  Sebastopol,  comprised  id 
the  construction  and  demolition  of  batteries  and  trenches,  a  profuse  ex- 
penditure of  powder  and  shot,  followed  by  hand-to-hand  encounters ; 
success  alternately  attending  the  besiegers  and  the  besiegedi  but, 
finally,  allowing  the  former  gradually  to  extend  and  strengthen  their 
mole-like  operations.  Their  very  appellations  and  descriptions  bear 
some  similitude  to  each  other.  Tyre,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  was 
styled  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sidon,  and  had  long  reigned  queen  of  the 
sea.  ''The  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  tra- 
ffickers are  the  honourable  of  the  earth."  "  They  set  up  the  towers 
thereof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof."  Tyre  was  separated 
from  the  continent  by  a  frith  about  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  its  walls 
were  a  hundred  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  miles  in  length,  its  maga- 
zines were  well  provided  with  military  and  naval  stores,  and  it  was  in- 
habited by  numerous  artificers  of  stone,  wood,  and  iron.* 

Stsge  of  Tyre, — Strong  as  was  the  proud  city  of  Tyre  by  nature  and 
art,  Alexander  determined  to  undertake  the  siege  of  it,  foreseeing  that 
on  its  capture  would  depend  the  success  of  still  more  important  enter- 
prises. The  battering  engines  having  little  power  at  a  distance  from 
the  object  assailed,  a  mole  was  formed  from  the  continent  to  the  walls 
of  the  city ;  but  the  sea  being  at  that  part  about  three  fathoms  deep, 
the  Macedonians  in  their  approaches  were  much  incommoded  by  the 
<depth  of  water  and  severely  galled  from  the  walls  by  the  missiles  of  the 
besieged ;  in  addition  to  which  the  Tyrians,  being  in  command  of  the 
sea,  attacked  with  vigour  from  their  gi^eys  the  workmen  constructing 
the  mole.  To  oppose  these  assaults  two  wooden  towers  were  erected 
at  the  extremity  of  the  mole,  on  which  were  placed  the  engines, 
oovered  with  raw  hides  and  leather,  to  resist  the  ignited  darts  and  fire- 
ships  of  the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  the  scientific  operations  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Tyrians  prepared  to  frustrate  and  defeat  all  his  strenuous 
offorts.  A  large  hulk  was  filled  with  pitch,  sulphur,  twigs,  and  other 
<x>mbustibles.  In  it  were  two  masts  with  double  yards,  to  the  extre- 
mities of  which  were  slung  cauldrons  containing  ingredients  to  add  to 
the  violence  of  the  intended  conflagration. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  the  hulk  was  towed  to  the 
mole  by  two  galleys,  and  the  combustibles  ignited  throughout.  The 
results  of  the  patient  and  skilful  labours  of  the  Macedonians  were  thus 
thrown  into  a  blaze  and  reduced  to  ashes,  the  workmen  being  prevented 
extinguishing  the  flames  by  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  &eir  boats. 
By  the  perseverance  of  Alexander  and  his  troops,  a  larger  and  stronger 

•  /'  Is  Sebastopol  Armageddon,"  the  place  spoken  of  in  Kevelation  zvi.  16.  ?  by 
-the  Bev.  D.  Nibill,  M.A.  "  Commentators  writing  before  the  present  war  have,  I 
believe,  generally  drawn  their  ezpbination  of  the  word  '  Armageddon '  from  its 
first  sylUlile  (Ar),  signifying  a  mountain  ;  but  this  has  thrown  no  real  light  upon 
the  text.  There  is  another  Hebrew  word  having  the  same  sound  (Ar),  though 
formed  from  a  different  letter  ;  this  (Ar)  signifies  a  city.  Joining  to  it  the  word 
'mageddon,'  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  pre-eminent,  or  illustrious,  we  get  Arma- 
ysddan,  the  illustrious  city.  Now  Sebastopol  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words, 
'which  together  signify  the  same  thing — the  august  or  illustrious  city — (Zej^a^ri} 
v6Xtt).  The  coincidence  \$  at  leas^  curious,  but  the  point  admits  of  further  elud- 
.d»tiwi." 
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mole  was  raised,  and  other  battering  engines  erected  on  it.    Moreoveiry 
the  arriyal  of  four  thousand  Feloponnesian  forces  reyiyed  the  courage 
of  his  fatigued  and  disheartened  troops,  and  liie  fleets  of  the  maritinie 
provinces  also  contributed  their  aid  towards'  the  destruction  of  Tyre. 
The  naval  armament  of  Alexander  thus  amounted  to  abbut  two  hundred 
vessels,  a  number  so  overpowering  that  the  Tynans  were  forced  to  t^ 
tire  for  protection  to  the  defences  of  their  ports.    Though  declining  an 
•unequal  combat,  the  courteous  besieged -were  neither  dgecfted  nor  in- 
active.   The  hulks  and  gcdleys  of  the  enemy,  which  were  destined  to 
be  armed  with  battering  engines,  were  assailed  with  flery  darts  and 
other  missiles,  thus  retarding,  though  not  totdly  preventing.  Hie 
approaches  of  the  hostile  forces,  whose  close  attacks  were  farther  im- 
peded by  casting  immense  stones^  into  the  sea- in  front  of  the  waHs. 
The  nitmost  perseverance  of  the  Macedonians  was  manifested  in*  their 
attempts  to  surmount  tiiis  latter  obstacle ;  but  before  the  work  was  ac- 
complished the  enemy  advanced  in  covered  vessels,  and  cut  i^e  caUea 
of  the  htilks'  employed  in  that  iaborious  service.     A  squadron  then  ad- 
vanced by  tiie  otder  of  Alexander  and  repelled  the  Tj^ians,  who,  Htcos 
-^ven  back,  had  recourse  to  expert  divers,  who  plunged  nnder  water^ 
cut  the  cables,  and  set  adrift'  the  Macedonian  vessels.    OhainB  weie 
subsequently  substituted  for  the  rcpes,  the  hulks  firmly  secured,  idle 
Btones  remofved,  and  the  battering  engines  v^ere  brought  up  to  the  Walk 
of  the  city.    The  Tynans,  thus  closely  attacked,  endeavoured  to  para- 
lyse their  antagonists  by  a  well^designed  and  courageous  sally  on  tile 
CypriaU'^  squadron,  but  their  gallant  efforts  were  unavailing*,  notwith- 
standing t^eir  first  success,  in  which  several  of  the  enemy's  vessds 
were  sunk,  and  others  da^ed  in  pieces  against  the  shore.    Their  ^- 
sperate  sally  was  reported  to  Alexander,   who  immediately  ordeiled 
some  vessels  to  block  up  the  harbour  to  prevmt  any  aid  being  sent  to 
the  Tyrians,  and  himself,  with  several  weil-armed  galleys,  sailed  ronnd 
to  attack  them.    Thus  placed  between  two  enemies,  very  few  of  the 
Tyrian  vessels  escaped  destruction,  and  their  discomfiture  decided'  ihe 
fate  of  the  city,  for  the  Macedonians  WCK  enabled  to  advance  1iieir«a- 
gines  on  all  sides. 

During  two  days  did  the  resolute  and  vaHant  besieged  oppose  the 
desperate  assaults  of  the  besiegers.  Hand  to  hand,  from  towers  equal 
in  height  to  the  walls,  did  the  equally  gallant  foemen  struggle  despe- 
rately for  the  mastery;  the  bravest  of  the  assailants  at  some  pcorts 
reached  the  battlements  by  means  of  spontoons  and  scaling-ladders;  at 
other  parts  grapplingiirons,  hooks,  burning  sand,  &c.,  were  sucoees- 
frdly  employed  by  the  Tynans  in  ihe  repulse  and  destruction  of  the  be- 
siegers. In  the  attack  and  defence,  courage,  perseverance,  military 
science,  &c.,  were  equally  conspicuous ;  ingenious  contrivances  and  wily 
methods  of  assault  were  met  by  equally  subtle  and  adroit  modes  of 
resistance.  The  shock  of  the  battering  engines  was  deadened  by  raw 
hides  and  bags  of  wool,  and  breaches,  when  effected,  were  resoluteky 
defended.  The  vigour  of  the  «nemy  at  length  gave  way  to  the  indo- 
mitable perseverance  of  Alexander.  On  the  third  day  simultaneously 
did  the  whole  of  the  engines  desperately  assail  the  walls,  while  the 
fleet,  divided  into  two  squadrons,  attacked  the  opposite  harbours.  A 
wide  breach  having  been  made,  the  hulks  with  the  engines  retired,  and 
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oQierB  witii  ficaling  ladders  imd  troops  advaaoed  to  the  assaiili  Beepe- 
rate  was  the  struggle,  but  at  last  the  discomfited  Tyrians  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  irresistible  prowess  of  the  yictorsj  and  to  submit  to  the 
oaptuxe  of  the  dty.  In  this  obstinately-oontested  siege,  which  k^ted 
flciNen  monthsy  eight  thousand  Tyrians  were  slain,  and  thirty  thoosand 
were  reduced  to  servitude. 

Siege  cf  6^«sa.— rXhe  deseripUon  of  this  siege  must  be  brief;  in 
whieh,  however,  though  brief,  full  proofs  will  be  manifested  of  the  science 
and  perBererance  of  the  ancient  soldiery.  The  strong  city  of  Oaza» 
sLtnatod  on  a  high  hill,  surrounded  by  marshes  and  deep  sand,  was 
ecmaidered  by  the  Macedonian  engineers  to  be  impregnable.  Not  so  l^ 
Alosander,  who,  det^mining  to  capture  it,  caused  a  rampart  to  he 
raebied  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  whioh  seemed  least  secure  against 
«B  attack*  As  aoon  as  the  engines  were  placed  in  position,  the  garrison 
aalMed  out  and  destroyed  them  by  BrOb  A  stupendous  waU  was  then 
erected  ei^tirely  around  the  city,  on  which  th^  Macedonians  placed  the 
engines  used,  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  undennined  the  foundation  of  the 
wtdls,  effected  breaches,  and,  after  seyeral  successive  vigorous  assaults^ 
eaptiued  the  place  by  storm.  Moumfolly  de^rate  was  the  conflict; 
after  the  breach  was  practicable  and  their  gates  in  the  possession  of  th^ 
Anflnj,  overpowered  but  not  subdued,  ;heroio«lly  did  the  intrepid  inha* 
hitsBts  of  the  city  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  until  they  perished  te 
aman. 

'  Followiag  the  triumphal  car  of  the  victorious  Alexander,  our  nest 
paaommie  field  of  strife  will  be  the  battle  fought  at  the  village  ;ef 
Guagamela,  but  distinguished  by  the  Macedonians,  by  the  name  of  As- 
bela,  from  the  town  near  it.  While  the  multitudiuous  ioTQ&&  of  Darius^ 
composed  of  the  Persians  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  east  of  the 
i!aspian  Sea,  and  the  less  in  number  but  wellrdisciplined  army  cKf 
Alfixaoder,  were  in  firont  of  each  other,  an  eclipse. of  the  mocai  took 
fklaoe,  and  the  camp  of  the  barbarians  was  illuminated  with  torches,  the 
la:m]a&t  light  of  whi(ch,  extending  far  and  wide,,  caused  a  panic  amcflpit 
iihafidends  of  Alexander,  who,  astonished  at  the  xwmhero  of  ^eir  ^{i- 
^onents,  endeavoured  to. induce  Alexander  to  attack  them  in  the  night, 
when  the  enemy  would  be  taken  by  surprise.  Worthy  of  the  £pnsa|b 
Alexander  was  die  reply  to  this  advice : — <'  I  will  not  steal  a  victo^>f' 

BaUk  ofAtMa. — ^The  following  morning  both  armies  prepared  for  the 
^oomhat.  Sarins  drew  up  his  forces  m  two  lines,  both  of  them  extremely 
.deep»  posting  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  surrounded  by  the 
princes  of  blood,  the  officers  of  his  court,  and  defended  by  fifteen  thousand 
ebosen  men  of  his  horse  and  foot  guards,  which  were  flanked  on  ea«b 
jide  hj  troops  selected  from  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  other  well 
disciplined  soldiers.  The  Modes,  the  Parthians,  the  Hyxcanians,  and 
the  Sac»  formed  the  right  wing ;  the  Bactrians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
.Cardusiaps  the  left  wing.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  of  each  division 
.yore  jaromiscuously  blended  together ;  the  armed  chariots  being  postal 
.in  frpnt  of  the.  first  line,  the  centre  of  which  was  further  streng&ened 
-hy  the  ponderous  elephants.  In  advance  of  each  wing  were  squadrons 
of  Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Cappado<uan  cavahy,  prepared  to  commence 
the. action,  or  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank  or  rear  during  the  action. 
To  0^)080  the  superior  numbers  and  deep  order  of  the  barbarian  forces, 
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Alexander's  main  body  consisted  of  two  heavy-anned  phalanxes,  each 
numbering  above  sixteen  thousand  men,  the  chief  portion  being  formed 
in  one  line,  behind  which  were  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  targeteers, 
who  were  ordered  to  resist  the  outspreading  wings  of  the  enemy,  should 
they  overlap  and  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  front  troops.  The 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  were  posted  at  the  wings,  skilful  archers  and 
men  with  darts  being  placed  at  intervals  to  assault  the  men  and  horses 
of  the  armed  chariots.  Having  thus  judiciously  drawn  up  his  army, 
Alexander  advanced  the  whole  in  echelon  towards  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  thus  counteracting  the  superior  strength  of  the  forces  of  Darius, 
who,  observant  of  the  scientific  and  advantageous  movement  of  his 
opponents,  extended  also  his  left,  and  commanded  the  Scythian  squad- 
rons  to  advance  and  prevent  the  further  extension  of  the  enemy's  line. 
Alexander  instantly  ordered  a  body  of  horse  to  oppose  them,  and  an 
equestrian  combat  ensued,  in  wluch  each  party  was  reinforced  and 
struggled  hard  for  the  mastery,  but  eventually  the  cavalry  of  the  barba- 
rians were  worsted  and  driven  back  in  confusion.  The  armed  chariots 
then  dashed  to  the  £ront,  but  the  archers  and  darters  of  Alexander 
rendered  innocuous  their  headlong  and  fierce  assult.  Darius,  perceiving 
that  a  bold  stroke  was  now  required  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
advanced  with  his  main  body,  (injudiciously,  however,  leaving  open  a 
vacuity  in  his  line,)  composed  alternately  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Alexander  instantly  took  advantage  of  the  error  in  the  tactics  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  and,  rapidly  forming  his  troops  into  the  impenetrable 
phalanx,  marched  through  the  void  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  secured 
the  victory  in  that  part  of  the  field,  from  which  in  despair  the  pusill- 
animous Darius  then  fled  with  precipitation. 

During  this  gallant  attack  a  vacant  space  was  however  left  in  the 
Macedonian  line,  the  more  remote  divisions  not  having  closed  in  on  the 
advance  of  Alexander's  phalanx,  through  which  dashed  some  squadrons 
of  Persian  and  Indian  horse,  and  gained  an  entrance  into  their  enemy's 
<samp.  At  this  critical  moment  was  manifested  the  good  generalship  of 
Alexander,  who,  in  his  order  of  battle,  had  posted  the  heavy-armed 
troops  and  targeteers  in  rear  of  the  phalanx.  These  well-disciplined 
floldiers  speedily  faced  about,  rapidly  charged,  and  dispersed  the  enemy, 
who,  entangled  amongst  the  tents  and  baggage,  could  offer  but  little 
resistance.  Alexander,  having  learnt  that  tiie  divisions  in  the  left  wing 
were  in  danger,  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  advanced 
against  the  right  of  the  enemy,  maintaining  a  sharp  conflict  with  the 
Parthian,  the  Indian,  and  the  Persian  cavalry.  Having  defeated  these 
opponents,  the  intrepid  Alexander  was  preparing  to  attack  the  infantry 
of  that  wing,  when  the  Thessalian  horse,  anticipating  his  intention, 
broke  through  their  ranks,  and  decided  the  victory,  which  was  closed 
by  the  rapid  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  fugitives.  In  this  battle 
Alexander  proved  his  superiority  to  his  enemies  in  his  knowledge  of 
strategy  and  tactics.  Ejb  foes  were  far  from  being  contemptible, 
enormously  outnumbering  his  forces,  moreover  bold,  resolute,  and 
skilful  in  taking  advantage  of  any  opening  in  their  favour,  but,  notwith- 
standing their  comparatively  good  qualifications,  totally  unequal  to 
withstand  the  better  organized  troops  of  Alexander,  led  by  an  enthu- 
siastic conqueror,  who  could  not  only  plan  a  good  attack,  but,  by 
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his  military  judgment  and  science,  could  rapidly  profit  by  the  errors 
of  his  enemies,  or  judiciously  recover  the  fortune  of  the  day  when  the 
scale  of  victory  was  momentarily  adverse  to  his  anticipations  and  well- 
matured  schemes  of  conquest  and  dominion. 

Accompanying  the  Macedonian  monarch  in  his  triumphal  career,  a 
career  the  limits  of  which  appeared  to  be  boundless,  the  next  memorable 
achievement  is  the  engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes :  the 
ambition  of  Alexander  keeping  pace  with  his  conquests,  and  leading 
him  to  the  crowning  point,  the  invasion  of  India ;  thus  spreading  far 
and  wide  through  the  habitable  globe  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the 
all-conquering  prowess  of  the  Grecians.  In  vain  did  the  Aspii,  the 
Thyrsei,  tbe  Arsaci,  and  the  Assaceni  attempt  to  oppose  his  progress, 
nor  could  the  stronghold  on  Mount  Aomos,  defended  by  the  Baziri, 
withstand  the  scientific  mode  of  warfare  of  Alexander  and  the  valour 
of  his  troops.  "Victory  invariably  attended  her  favourite,  who  boldly 
pursued  his  all-conquering  course  towards  the  Indus,  and  rapidly  passed 
the  riTer  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  success  was  followed  by  the 
submission  of  the  satraps  in  the  vicinity,  leaving  his  march  unmolested 
until  the  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  the  Indus,  which  at  that  season  was  swollen  by  the  tropical 
rain  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains. 

Battle  of  the  Hydaspes, — ^Encouraged  by  the  adventitious  state  of  the 
river.  Poms,  determined  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  invaders 
of  India,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream  resolutely  drew  up  his 
forces,  consisting  of  30,000  foot,  4,000  horse,  300  armed  chariots,  and 
200  elephants. 

These  troops  were  strengthened  by  a  similarly  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  body  of  soldiers  stationed  at  a  short  distance,  and  commanded 
by  the  son  of  Poms.  The  Macedonian  leader,  having  well  surveyed  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  saw  clearly  he  could  not  force  the  passage  of  the 
river  in  the  direct  face  of  such  opponents,  dreading  especially  the  on- 
slaught of  the  elephants,  whose  very  approach  would  cause  the  discomfi- 
ture of  his  cavaby,  the  horses  being  terrified  at  their  repulsive  and 
excited  appearance.  During  several  successive  nights  he  therefore  kept 
the  Indian  army  on  the  alert  with  false  alarms,  in  order  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  intended  point  of  attack  and  passage  of  the  Hydaspes. 
Thus  lulled  into  false  security.  Poms  patiently  waited  for  the  direct 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  Alexander  had,  with  about  half  his  forces,  effected  the 
passage  of  the  river  about  ten  miles  from  the  ground  occupied  by  his 
army.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Alexander  led 
his  silent  and  well-disciplined  troops  to  a  bend  in  the  river,  crossed  over 
to  an  island  about  midway  in  the  stream,  and  finally  reached  the 
opposite  shore  in  safety.  Having  learat  the  successful  passage  of  a 
portion  of  the  enemy's  troops,  Poms  despatched  his  son  with  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  to  drive  back  the  invaders.  These  were  gallantly  met 
by  Alexander,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  the  companions,  fearlessly 
charged  the  Indian  cavalry,  which  was  totally  routed,  and  the  son  of 
Porus  slain.  Deeply  affected  at  this  heart-rending  discomfiture,  the 
Indian  king  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  meet  the  forces 
led  by  the  Macedonian  monarch,  leaving  aportion  of  nis  troops  to  retard, 
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if  uiable  to  prevent,  the.  passage  of  the  river  at  his  original  position; 
thus  laying  his  main  body  open  to  a  front  attack  as  well  as  a  flank  or 
rear  attack.  Arrived  at  a  dij  plain,  Poms  drew  up  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle,  arranging  his  elephants  at  intervals  of  100  feet,  between  which, 
and  rather  in  the  rear,  the  infantry  were  posted.  The  cavalry  occupied 
the  wings,  covered  in  front  by  anned  cbariots. 

The  experienced  eye  of  Alexander  rapidly  perceived  the  weak  points 
of  his  enemy's  order  of  battle.  An  attack  on  the  centre  would  have 
been  hazardous  but  by  flank  movements  the  scientific  commander  at 
once  decided  on  vigorously  assaulting  the  Indians.  With  the  flower  of 
his  cavalry,  Alexander  moved  imperceptibly  towards  the  left  wing, 
directing  Coenus,  with  the  remainder  of  the  horse,  to  advance  similarly 
towards  the  right  wing,  to  follow  up  his  assault,  and  thus  to  turn  ihe 
flanks  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  of  Ccenus  was  the  first  crowned  with 
success,  his  opponents  having  been  weakened  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
force  about  to  be  attacked  by  Alexander.  Though  not  first  in  the  race 
of  honour,  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  no  laggard ;  for  he,  too,  with 
his  gallant  horsemen,  dashed  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and, 
combining  with  the  victorious  followers  of  Coenus,  drove  their  discom- 
flted  opponents  to  the  armed  elephants  for  refuge  and  safety.  These 
dread-inspiring  animals  were  then  urged  forward  to  attack  the  successful 
cavalry,  which,  in  its  hour  of  need,  was  promptly  succoured-  by  the 
advance  of  the  infantry,  who  galled  the  elephants  with  their  dartsi  killed 
their  riders,  and  eventually  rendered  the  movements  of  these  unwieldy 
and  excited  animals  as  destructive  to  their  friends  as  to  their  foes.  Again 
did  the  Indian  cavalry  move  boldly  forward  and  attempt  to  overcome 
that  of  Alexander,  but  again  were. they  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
Fearfrilly  raged  the  battle :  elephants,  cavalry,  and  infantry  were  min- 
gled together  in  wild  confusion ;  but  the  troops  of  Poms  were  totally 
disorganised,  lost  to  all  command,  and  bent  only  on  self-preservation ; 
while  the  master-mind  of  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  war* 
fine,  guided  the  resolute  and  well-disciplined  attacks  of  his  soldiers,  and 
ensured  success. 

The  victory  was  won,  and  nought  remained  but  to  reap  the  bloody 
fruits  of  it,  when  the  division  of  Craterus,  having  effected  the 
passage  of  the  river,  arrived  on  the  field  of  strife,  and  joined  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  routed,  panic-stricken,  and  incongruous  mass  of  flying 
fugitives — cavalry,  infantry,  and  elephants,  each  depending  on  each 
other  for  safely  and  protection  in  their  retreat,  and  each  being  slaughtered 
in  accession  by  their  relentless  and  insatiate  pursuers.  After  behaving 
most  gallantly  during  the  engagement,  the  Indian  monarch  was  one  of 
the  last  to  quit  the  field ;  and  his  flight  being  retarded  by  the  severity 
of  his  wounds,  he  was  overtaken,  captured,  and  brought  before  Alexan- 
der; when  the  courage  and  magnanimity  he  displayed  were  so  much 
admired  by  his  conqueror,  that  he  reinstated  him  on  his  throne,  and 
subsequently  added  to  his  dominions  the  thirty-seven  cities  of  the 
Glausea,  who,  soon  after  the  battle  tendered  their  submission  to  the 
irresistible  Grecian  commander.  Thus  terminated  the  last  great  battle 
of  the  renowned  Alexander,  whose  military  career  rapidly  approached 
its  termiuation.  After  subduing  the  tribes  of  the  Cathians,  he  airived 
on  the  banks  of  the  HyphasiS|  the  only  great  streapi  now  between  him 
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and  the  new  empire  he  already  grasped  in  imagination — ^that  of  India ; 
but,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  life  !  his  soldiers  refused  to  follow 
him  further ;  and,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  accom- 
pany him  to  iresh  conquests,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  gigantic 
ambitious  projects,  and  most  reluctantly  to  return  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Two  thousand  vessels  had  there  been  collected,  in  which 
Alexander  embarked  with  a  division  of  his  forees,  sailed  down  the 
Hydaspes  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  end  from  thence  along  tiM 
stream  to  the  Indian  Ocean: 

Having  thus  briefly  brought  under  your  notice  the  various  engage^ 
ments  of  the  Grecian  era,  with  a  view  to  l^e  exposition  of  the  gradual 
advance  of  military  sci^ce,  strategy,  and  tactics,  I  have  only  to  add 
tiiat  it  is  advisable  that  you  shoald  yourselves  peruse  the  ancient  his- 
torians, who  have  fdmi^ed  the  details  of  the  various  battles  I  have 
suocmctly  related,  in  oider  that  yuu  may  be  satisfied  that  txmrage  alone 
will  not  pain  a  victory.  The  vanquished  in  many  of  those  conflicts  to 
which  I  have  alluded  were  bold,  resolute,  and  worthy  of  a  better  fate« 
Equally  coutugeons  were  their  opponents ;  but  to  their  valour  was  also 
added  discriminating  judgment,  as  w^  as  military  science;  and  be 
tflsored  that,  in  the  battle  of  life,  th$  best  man  toill  akoays  toin.  The 
commander  who  enters  the  field  ^oroughly  oonversant  with  his  import* 
ant  duties,  well  acquainted  with  the  judicious  employment  of  the  three 
arms  of  the  servioe-^-the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the  infantry—* 
possessing  a  sound  knowledge  of  ihe  features  of  the  country  of  warfare^ 
ilB  resources,  ftc,  &o.,  and  who  to  these  qualifications  adda  equanimity, 
courage,  energy,  and  perseverance,  must  he  and  wiU  he  vietorious,  if 
followed  by  troops  worthy  of  such  a  leaden  - 


PxsTBUCTiON  OF  PiRATB  JuNKS  ts  Ohdta. — The  I^ofih  China  Herald, 
of  26th  Jan.,  has  the  following  :~Her  Majesty's  steamer  Barracouta,  Captain 
Fortescue,  arrived  here  on  Wednesday  afternoon  from  Ningpo,  which  she 
left  on  Tuesday  last.  On  her  passage  she  encountered  two  large  west  coast 
pirate  junks,  which  she  chased  and  ran  ashore  on  the  Volcanoes,  when  their 
crews  landed  and  escaped  among  those  rocky  islets,  C&ntain  Fortescue  not 
deeming  it  worth  his  while  to  land  his  men  in  quest  of  the  pirates.  He  sank 
the  two  large  junks  and  some  smaller  ones  carrying  six  to  eight  guns  each. 
The  men  on  board  are  said  to  have  been  gaily  dressed  in  blue  silk,  and  any 
quantity  of  red  turbans  was  discovered  on  board.  Just  prior  to  their  being 
sighted  they  had  captured  a  large  trading  junk  laden  with  rice,  &c.,  and 
blundered  it.  The  Confucius,  steamer,  took  part  in  the  attack,  and  rendered 
efficient  aid  in  destroying  the  five  junks.  The  steamer  has  brought  up  11 
men  to  Shanghai,  taken  out  of  another  private  junk  off  the  Ghusan  group, 
who  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 

Saxb  of  GaBBK  Phizes.— The  <<  Hariklia,"  a  Greek  brig,  taken  by  the 
*'  Niger"  in  the  offing  of  Odessa,  was  sold  at  Malta  by  public  auction  on  the 
29th  of  March  for  £770  j  the  "  Clio,"  a  Russian-Finnish  bark,  taken  by  the 
**  Wrangler  and  Swallow,"  on  the  7th  of  April,  for  Je2,400  ;  and  the  "  Saint 
Elena,"  otherwise  "  Ageria  Eleni,'*  a  small  Ionian  brig,  detained  at  Constant 
tinople  by  the  •*  Albion,"  was  sold  on  the  same  di^  for  £226.  The  •'  Chrissys," 
a  Greek  schooner,  also  taken  by  th^  "  Niger"  in  the  offing  of  Odessa,  with 
her  cargo  of  salt,  has  also  been  sold  for  £560-^1  these  vessels  haviag  been 
oo&denmed  by  Uie  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  as  good  and  lawful 
prises.  ^ 
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THEATRICALS  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Caicp  BKFO&E  Sebastofol,  Apbil  2. 

The  dull,  monotonous  routine  of  camp  life  made  some  occupaMon  for 
tbe  long  \vinter  evenings  not  only  a  desideratum  but  a  necessity,  for 
drunkenness  preTailed  much  amongst  the  nien,  and  card-playing  was 
carried  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  officers  than  was  altogether 
desirable.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought  that  all  the  men  were 
drunkards  or  all  the  officers  gamblers ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fancy  that 
there  was  less  drinking  and  gaming  than  in  regiments  at  home,  when 
the  proportionate  difference  in  the  numbers  is  considered.  The  fashion 
is  much  to  malign  English  soldiers,  attributing  to  them  many  vices 
which  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  them.  Drunkenness,  for  instance, 
is  considered  so  soldierlike  a  quality,  that  every  one  in  the  Crimea  is 
supposed  to  be  drunk  nightly.  This  is  not  true;  although  out  of 
80,000  men,  with  nothing  to  do,  and  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets 
and  nothing  but  spirits  to  buy,  there  are  certainly  often  many  found 
inebriated.  But  would  not  the  same  number  of  men  of  any  other  class 
be  as  bad,  or  worse,  under  the  same  circumstances?  If  so,  do  not 
malign  the  poor  soldier.  Colonel  Wellesley,  wishing  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  men  in  this  respect,  resolved  to  establish  a  theatre  and 
cafe  in  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  obtained  from  the  autho- 
rities sufficient  wood  to  make  one.  Once  having  the  materials,  all 
worked  with  a  good  will,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  a  theatre  was 
built,  capable  of  holding  260  persons.  It  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
a  cafe  some  time  before  it  was  ready  for  theatrical  representations,  and 
on  the  first  night  of  its  opening  it  was  well  filled  by  the  men,  who  drank 
innumerable  tots  {Anglice — tin  cups)  of  tea  and  coffee,  sang  numberless 
songs,  chanted  countless  choruses,  seemed  as  merry  as  crickets,  and 
evidently  enjoyed  themselves  to  their  hearts*  content.  That  night  the^ 
guard-room  was  empty.  An  account  of  the  number  of  tots  of  this 
cheering  but  not  inebriating  beverage  that  was  consumed  by  each  indi- 
vidual was  registered  in  a  mighty  ledger  kept  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  establishment,  the  payments  being  effected 
by  the  pay-sergeants  of  the  respective  companies,  who  deducted  the 
amount  from  the  pay  to  be  received  by  the  consumers.  A  sly  peep 
into  this  banker  s  book  revealed  mighty  mysteries,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  the  quantity  drunk  by  some  of  the  men.  Several  were  noticed  to 
have  six  or  eight  pints  against  their  names,  which  made  one  suppose 
that  they  contemplated  becoming  liquid  tea  or  coffee  canisters.  Some 
invited  friends  from  other  regiments,  and,  with  a  dash  of  that  liberality 
for  which  soldiers  are  noted,  treated  all  those  in  their  vicinity  to  as 
much  of  the  palatable  fluids  as  they  could  conveniently  stow  away. 
Sergeants  were  not  allowed  in  the  cafCf  so  as  to  relieve  the  men  from 
any  restraint,  and  because  the  sergeants  have  a  separate  ipess-hut  of 
their  own.  So  far  the  cafe  was  completely  successful.  The  theatrical 
performances  were  if  possible  a  greater  success. 

Two  Acting  Companies  were  formed,  one  exclusively  of  officers,  and 
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the  other  composed  solely  of  sergeants.  The  oflScers  were  ready  first, 
and  on  February  18,  1856,  the  theatre  opened.  The  floor  sloped  from 
the  door  to  the  stage,  so  as  to  allow  all  to  see  perfectly,  the  orchestra 
being  sunk  even  deeper  still,  whilst  a  clever  arrangement  for  lowering 
the  footlights  kept  their  reflectors  from  hiding  the  stage,  giving  a 
perfect  view  to  all. 

An  extremely  pretty  drop  was  painted  by  Colonel  Cadogan,  repre- 
senting a  white  satin  curtain,  with  a  blue  and  gold  border,  in  the  centre 
of  which  an  extremely  accurate  likeness  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
was  portrayed.  It  being  usual  on  the  opening  night  of  a  new  theatre 
to  have  a  prologue  spoken,  the  following  one  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Malan,  a  second  very  pretty  landscape  scene,  designed  by  Colonel 
Lysons,  being  used : — 

PROLOGUE 

Spokxn  oh  thb  Opehivo  op  the  Rotal  Fusilieb  Theatbb,  Light  Diyibiok^ 

BEPOBB  SSBASTOPOL,  FeB.  18,  1856. 

When  certain  people  for  a  certain  season 
Ignore  their  limited  supply  of  reason, 
And  for  the  pleasure  of  scarce  wiser  elves 
Resolve  on  making  gabies  of  themselves, 
Hard  is  the  task  of  the  devoted  wight 
Who  pleads  that  act  as  laudable  and  right. 
It  must  be  done,  since  neither  shame  nor  fear 
Could  check  these  maniacs  in  their  wild  career, 
Since  act  they  will.    (Alas,  for  the  poor  plays  ! 
You  never  saw  such  actine  in  your  days.) 
Now  that  the  house  is  buiit,  the  people  dressed, 
There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best 
Of  a  bad  job,  and  try  another  reading, 
Which,  done  by  lawyers,  is  called  special  pleading. 
So  half  in  jest,  half  in  more  sober  strain, 
And  thinking  the  whole  matter  o*er  again — 
Are  such  absurdities  so  very  wrong  ? 
•  Is  it  such  arrant  folly  to  feel  young  ? 
Is  life  so  joyous  that  we  may  not  try 
To  add  some  fooling  to  its  tragedy  f 
No ;  wiser  far  to  hail  the  careless  flow 
Of  silly  mirth,  that  breaks  our  wiser  woe,  ^ 

And  deem  the  smile  has  not  been  raised  in  vain 
That  told  hereafter  bids  us  smile  again. 
To  point  my  moral,  idle  as  it  is, 
Fain  would  I  trace  a  fancy  scene  like  this. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  years  to  come 
Some  dear  old  comrade  glads  our  peaceful  home, 
Whose  altered  features  we  should  scarcely  know 
But  for  the  noble  scar  upon  his  brow, 
The  furrowed  monument  of  glories  jMMt, 
Of  all  who  shared  them  we  perhaps  the  last ; 
Will  not  our  heart  then  yearn  towards  the  man 
Who  stood  beside  us  on  the  dark  Redan ; 
Climbed  Alma's  bristling  height,  or,  steel  to  steel, 
At  Inkermann  bade  countless  thousands  reel ; 
Bore  the^roud  burden  of  the  gnief  we  knew, 
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Watched  the  pale  ranks  of  England's  dwindling  hoet^ 

Weary  and  wan,  but  sinking  at  their  post ; 

Felt  what  it  was  to  count  the  daily  score 

Of  friends  just  seen  but  to  be  seen  no  more  ; 

Till,  save  from  country's  cause  and  duty  done, 

£*en  victory  has  seemed  too  dearly  won  ? 

For  him,  the  sharer  of  each  joy  and  care. 

Will  not  our  table  spread  its  choicest  fare  1 

The  treasured  hearth  give  oUt  its  kindliest  glow  ? 

How  do  we,  yielding  to  the  genial  spell, 

The  oft-repeated  tale  unweary  tell ! 

Waking  the  echoes  of  great  deeds  gone  by. 

Which  stir  the  heart,  but  dim  the  sadden*d  eye. 

So  would  it  be  ;  such  clouds  must  ever  move 

Across  the  sunshine  of  a  past  we  love, 

Till  some  kind  breeze  shall  waft  the  mist  away, 

And  leave  us  gladdened  by  returning  day. 

To  prize  the  moment  when  a  ray  appears 

That  sheds  our  smile  on  such  a  world  of  tears. 

And  are  these  moments  few  ?     If  rare  to  find 

The  joyful  houit  that' leaves  no  grief  behind, 

Then  seize  it  as  it  flies,  and  freely  ply 

The  summer  pages  of  life'e  history. 

The  stormy  dream  is  o'er,  the  year's  new  birth 

Sees  health  and  plenty  ripen  into  mirth. 

Amidst  our  camps  no  nightly  perils  keep 

Thi  jaded  soldiers  from  refreshing  sleep ; 

XJflsC&thed  we  roam  about ;  a  hostile  shot 

Is  now  a  favour  hardly  to  be  gbt. 

Sure  si]toh  a  change  must  teach  the  moral  &ot 

That  there's  a  time  for  every  thing  and  act, 

A  time  for  sorrow  and  a  time  for  song, 

A  time  for  warfare,  and,  ere  very  long,  • 

A  time  may  come,  from  what  I  undentand. 

For  shaking  gallant  foemen  by  the  hand. 

Then  since  a  brighter  era  seems  begun, 

Surely  the  present 's  just  the  time  for  fun. 

Lsatly,  the  time  has  come  for  th6  confession 

Of  what  has  caused  thitf  manifest  digression : 

Perhaps  my  motive  I  may  best  express 

In  the  concise  but  elegant  address 

That  sent  me  to  the  front,  as  even  now. 

All  unprepared,  I  made  my  timid  bow. 

"  Go  it,  old  governor ! "  was  the  cry,  "  and  get 

Those  sanguinary  idiots  just  to  wait 

Until  I'm  ready,    the  allocution  rang 

From  the  fond  lover,  in  his.  horrid  slang^- 

The  YillikinB  of  the  troop,  whose  fervent  heart 

Is  idl  too  big  to  let  him  learn  his  part. 

Nor  is  this  all,  another  Thespian  star. 

Who  does  such  folks  as  Dime's  stem  papa; 

The  venerable  cove,  in  short,  whilst  hurrying  here, 

Brimful  of  zeal,  and<*calumny  says — beer, 

Tripped  o'er  a  tent-peg,  and  contrived  to  rend 

That  which  propriety  compels  to  mend 

Before  he  can  appear  to  eyes  polite ; 

Let's  hope  the  bmch  repaired.    lalso^mi^ht. 
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But  won't,  detain  jou  with  another  hustle 

About  some  female  trappings  called  a  bustle. 

There  seems  to  be  a  serious  dissension 

About  the  shape,  material,  and  intention 

Of  this  deceptive  medium  of  attraction; 

The  lady's  maid,  the  leader  of  one  faction, 

A  person  of  resource — who,  by  the  by, 

Sports  a  red  beard  and  casual  black  eye — 

Is  of  opinion  that,  adroitly  laid, 

A  sandbag  might  succeed ;  another  said 

A  gabion,  and,  not  fetr  from  this  spot, 

A  fine  large  Russian  one  might  be  got ; 

Most  vote  for  hay,  perhaps  the  better  course, 

But  its  adoption  starves  the  old  grey  horse. 

In  short,  our  heroine  is  not  half  ready, 

And  using  language  dreadful  for  a  iady ; 

The  whole  excuse  for  the  poor,  harmless  wench,  is— 

Her  manners  have  been  finished  in  the  trenches, 

If  not  herself.    And  I  have  but  to  mention 

A  subject  worthy  of  your  best  attention : 

Most  openiug  speeches  make  some  sham  pretence 

To  claim  indulgence  from  their  audience ; 

In  dear  old  England  it*s  all  very  fine. 

But  here  we  take  up  quite  another  line ; 

Here  Mr.  Russell's  self  should  learn  with  awe 

That  we  are  acting  under  martial  law; 

Scominff  subserviency  to  pit  or  press, 

We  don  t  implore,  here  we  command  success. 

So  mark,  I  beg,  with  veneration  high, 

The  standing  orders  of  this  company. 

Rule  1.  The  public  is  hereby  admonished 

Disapprobation  is  severely  punished, 

In  ail  its  forms,  not  to  allude  to  hissing. 

If  any  dull  spectator's  caught  out-missing 

The  moment  for  applause,  there's  here  about 

A  file  of  men  to  march  the  culprit  out, — (Applause.) 

(Try  that  once  more  out  there,  I'm  glad  I  spoke — 

That's  not  half  applause  enough  for  such  a  joke.) 

So  with  this  useful  hint  at  length  I'm  gone. 

But  one  solemnity  is  left  undone. 

Such  as  in  almost  every  clime  and  nation 

Accompanies  a  like  inauguration. 

Then  let  your  lively  fancy,  I  beseech, 

Paint  the  gay  pageant  and  a  brilliant  speech ; 

The  rest  to  British  hearts  will  prove,  I  ween, 

A  welcome  duty— play,  "  God  save  the  Queen ! " 

Of  the  merits  of  the  actors  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  speak,  bat  the 
success  of  the  pieces  was  complete.  Perhaps  the  "  hit "  of  the  night 
vsoB  the  "  get  up  "  of  the  ladies.  The  feminine  attractions  of  the  lady's 
maid  Chintz^  personified  by  Mr.  Kerr,  were  extremely  great;  in  fact, 
it  was  extremely  doubtful  to  the  majority  of  the  audience  whether  he — 
or  she — ^were  a  woman  or  no,  for  the  white  hands,  rosy  cheeks,  and  well- 
padded  bustle,  puzzled  the  most  scrutinising,  whilst  tlie  small  voice  and 
^coquettish  manners  only  added  to  the  height  of  the  deception. 

Mr.  Delmi  Radclifife  was  a  woman  of  a  finer  growth — six  feet  one ; 
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but,  notrnthstanding  his  or  her  altitude,  she  made  an  extremely  grace- 
ful Lydia  Languish  kind  of  lady,  with  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  that  many 
of  the  softer  sex  might  have  been  proud  of.  Lord  E.  Browne  was 
extremely  good  as  BiU  Downey,  and  when  he  imitated  the  "  Hind  Legs 
of  the  Helephant "  brought  down  rounds  of  applause.  Mr.  Bicketts 
made  a  capital  tiger,  and  when  he  disguised  himself  as  Louisa's  aunt 
his  entrance  was  greeted  with  yells  of  delight,  principally  from  the 
elegance  of  his  or  her  bonnet,  which  was  as  large  as  any  moderate-sized 
hip-bath,  and  manufactured  out  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  straw-hats. 
In  the  after-piece  Major  Bell  made  an  inimitable  Grimshaw,  quite 
reminding  one  of  Buckstone  in  his  happiest  moments.  The  pieces 
were  altogether  successful,  and  every  one  seemed  pleased  with  the  first 
night  of  these  Theatricals  in  the  Crimea. 


THE  GENIE,  GENDABMERIE,  AJH)  GARDE  MUNICIPAIE 
OF  EEANCE. 

The  three  above-named  corps  are  so  conspicuous  in  France  among^ 
her  military  institutions  of  the  present  day,  and  are  given  by  the  war 
regulations  so  marked  a  spicialite,  that  we  think  a  paper  combining  a 
short  memoir  of  the  three  necessary  to  complete  the  account  of  military 
establishments  in  that  country  of  which  we  some  time  ago  gave  our 
readers  various  sketches  in  this  Magazine.  We  haye  therefore  spared 
no  pains  in  consulting  the  military  archires  of  Paris,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  accurate  statements,  which  we  now  produce  in  as  concise  a  form  as 
possible. 

France  possesses  but  three  regiments  of  yenie,  or  sappers  and  miners, 
the  first,  second,  and  third.  Both  officers  and  men  are  all  picked  milt- 
taires,  the  former  issuing  from  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris  and  ih& 
Application  School  at  Metz,  or  rising  gradually,  slowly  but  surely,  from 
the  ranks ;  the  latter,  chosen  from  among  the  best-educated  recruits, 
whether  volunteers  or  conscripts.  It  is  seldom,  very  seldom  indeed,, 
that  a  sold  substitute  is  admitted  into  the  genie. 

Promotion  among  the  soldier  sappers  and  miners  takes  place  by  regi- 
ments in  time  of  peace  and  by  individual  companies  in  time  of  war. 
But  in  the  workmen  companies,  promotion  always  takes  place  exclu- 
sively in  each  individual  company,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  No 
private  can  pass  to  the  next  higher  grade,  whether  as  a  sapper  and 
miner  or  a  workman,  before  he  has  spent  six  months  in  active  service, 
and  then  he  must  thoroughly  know  the  soldier's  part  of  the  sapper  and 
miner  duties,  and  have  made  some  progress  at  tiie  regimental  schools. 
The  colonel  appoints  to  all  sub-officerships  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  captains  of  the  companies  in  which  die  various  vacancies  hap* 
pen;  but  the  workmen  and  the  master  workmen  are  appointed  only 
by  the  ginie  director  under  whose  command  the  companies  are  serving. 
As  in  the  sapper  and  miner  companies,  promotion  in  the  workmen 
companies  takes  place  among  themselves,  but  exceptions  can  be  and 
are  made,  and  interchange  of  promotion  and  grade  alternates  from 
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one  special  company  to  another,  provided  the  candidates  be  duly 
qualified,  and  well  noted  by  their  respective  commanding  officers.  A 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  maUiematics  and  sciences  is  required 
for  promotion  in  the  ffSnWf  to  even  the  lowest  grade,  than  in  the  iilfantry 
or  cavaby  regiments.  Drawing,  both  military  and  civil,  is  much 
looked  to,  and  a  knowledge  of  geology  is  snre  of  pushing  forward  the 
young  soldier.  The  r^mental  schools,  uniques  in  themselves  for  their 
saperior  special  organization,  afford  every  facility  to  the  young  recruit 
to  enable  him  to  work  his  way  on  to  promotion,  which  he  may  obtain, 
with  ordinary  diligence,  in  six  years  at  most.  We  mean  promotion  to 
a  second  lieutenancy ;  but  in  that  time  he  will  have  passed  through  all 
the  inferior  grades,  up  to  the  rank  of  adjutant  inclusively.  To  he  ap- 
pointed sei^ant-major  either  in  the  ffSnie  or  workmen  companies, 
marichaUde'logu  in  tiie  mounted  ^eni^  companies,  or  adjutant  in  either  of 
the  three  genis  regiments,  a  much  higher  degree  of  instruction  is  re- 
quired than  for  promotion  to  the  sergeant  and  sei^ant-major  grades  in 
the  common  companies.  Four  years'  reasonable  diligence  will  conduct 
the  raw  recruit  up  to  the  highest  grade  of  sub-officer^p,  and  then  two 
years  more  will  bring  him  certainly  to  his  commission,  which  he  can- 
not obtain  before  passing  a  severe  regimental  examination  in  presence 
of  an  imposingly-constituted  jury  of  ginie  and  artillery  officers.  The 
examinaiions  are  most  interesting,  and  the  public  are  freely  admitted 
to  assist  {asiister),  that  is,  to  be  present  at  them.  We  remember  to  have 
been  present  on  two  occasions  when  the  candidates  were  undergoing 
sach.  examination,  and  to  have  experienced  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  answers  and  demonstrations  of  tiie  youthiful  tyroee, 
whose  appearance  and  bearing  were  perfectly  comtM  il  faut  Thus, 
supposing  the  young  recruit  to  have  joined  at  the  age  of  one-and, 
twenty,  he  may  at  seven-and-twenty  have  obtained  his  commission- 
with  a  pay  varying  firom  £72  to  £80  per  year,  plus  £10  or  £12  per 
annum,  as  indemnity  lodging-money,  the  ghiie  and  artillery  officers 
being  seldom  lodged  in  barracks.  Many  young  genie  and  artillery 
officers  have  we  seen  during  our  sojourn  in  France,  who  had  obtained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  five*and-twenty,  having  risen  from 
llie  ranks,  and  studied  in  and  passed  through  the  regimental  schools. 
Bat  these  had  volunteered  into  the  service  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  were  thus  almost  upon  an  equal  footing  in  seniority 
witli  the  young  officers  coming  from  the  schools,  whilst  they  were  their 
seniors  in  length  of  service.  Four  years  are  generally  required  to  pass 
fiom  second-Ueutenant  to  a  second-class  captaincy,  and  four  more  to 
pass  to  a  first-class  captaincy.  But  here  all  promotion  stops  for  many 
years  in  peace  time,  for  the  following  statistical  reason.  There  are,  as 
we  have  just  said,  but  three  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners  in  the 
French  army.  Each  r^ment  has  but  three  battalions,  consequently 
bat  three  commanders,  or  ehefs-de-batailldn ;  and  each  battalion  having 
lour  caEptains  of  companies,  there  are  thus  four  captains  of  companies, 
or  four  captain-candidates,  for  one  ehef-de-hataiWrn  appointment.  Now, 
as  the  passing  firom  captain  to  ehef-de-hataillan  of  the  genie  is  the  most 
difficult  step  in  the  scale  of  promotion  to  be  accomplished  in  the  French 
service,  it  will  not  be  found  surprising  that  merit  alone  deeidee  the  choice, 
and  that  omiiorUy  ofage^  rank,  or  service,  is  in  this  ease  set  aside.    But 
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as  all  the  subaltems  and  captains  of  that  ann  are  from  the  outset  well 
acquainted  with  the  dificidties  and  obstacles  that  beset  the  road  to 
promotion,  their  life,  from  the  moment  they  join  their  regiments,  is 
one  continual  study,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  great  indeed  is 
the  struggle  among  all  the  senior  captains  in  peace  time  when  death 
has  created  a  vacancy  among  the  eJufs-de-hataillon.  But  in  the  time  of 
war,  promotion  is  confined  to  the  gSnie  regiment  alone  in  which  the 
vacancy  has  taken  place.  However,  as  peace  is  the  rule  and  war  the 
exception,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  in  France  with  captains  of  ginie 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  years'  standing.  We  remember  an  old  friend  of 
ours,  a  captain  in  that  service,  who  had  held  that  rank  for  twenty 
years.  As  a  compensation,  however,  much  honour  and  dignity  is 
attached  to  the  grade,  and  every  salon  is  open  to  a  capitaine  de  geme^ 
where  he  is  courted,  listened  to,  and  admired.  Many  of  them  are 
detached  from  their  regiments,  and  employed  as  professors,  or  repett- 
teurs,  in  the  ffenie  or  artillery  schools,  or  are  sent  as  commandants  of 
citadels  and  fortresses  whose  fortifications  require  the  frequent  inspec- 
tion of  able  officers  of  genie.  In  those  detached  positions  they  enjoy 
material  and  social  advantages  which  in  some  measure  counterbalance 
the  disadvantages  of  slow  promotion.  Yet,  if  they  enjoy  dignity,  they 
enjoy  little  or  no  ease  in  these  posts ;  for,  what  with  repairing,  de- 
molishing and  reconstructing,  visiting,  directing,  remodelling,  corre- 
sponding with  directors,  and  prosecuting  new  studies,  to  keep  their 
profession  on  a  par  with  the  exigencies  of  this  progressive  era,  they 
have  little  repose,  till  the  long-waited-for  opportunity  of  rising  to  the 
coveted  grade  of  chef-de-hataiUan  surprises  them,  when  their  beards  are 
turning  grey,  after  they  have  sighed  and  toiled  for  it  for  so  many 
springs,  summers,  and  winters.  But  we  perceive  that  we  are  some- 
what anticipating  remarks  for  which  we  shall  find  a  better  place 
presently,  and  that  we  have  still  a  part  of  the  service  to  explain  before 
we  come  to  the  officers  of  the  genie ;  that  part  is 

The  Stjlte  Workuen  and  the  Genie  Guaeds,  or  Gttaedians. 

The  Minister  of  War  alone  appoints  to  the  above  grades  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Inspectors-General.  The  state  workmen 
attached  to  the  arsenal  of  the  gh^ie  are  selected  from  among  the  sub- 
officers  of  the  workmen  companies  who  are  candidates  for  this  service. 
They  must  have  had  at  least  six  years  of  active  service,  three  as  sub- 
officer,  and  be  capable  of  undertaking  the  superintendence  of  the  work- 
shops {ateliers)  and  forges  of  the  arsenal.  The  sub-chief  state  workmen 
are  chosen  from  among  the  state  workmen  of  three  years'  standing  in 
that  special  quality ;  but  the  appointment  of  chief  state  workman  is 
given  by  selection,  either  to  the  sub-chief  state  workman  or  to  one  of 
the  state  workmen,  or  to  sub-officers  of  the  workmen  companies,  having 
held  the  rank  of  sub-officer  or  of  state  workman  for  six  years  at  least. 
The  genie  guardians  of  the  third  class  are  selected  ftom  among  the 
sub-officers  of  that  arm  who  are  candidates  for  the  appointment,  but 
they  must  be  of  six  years'  standing,  three  of  which  as  sub-officers  on 
active  service. 

To  pass  genie  guardian  of  the  third  class  one  must  be  able  te  write 
coiTectly  from  dictation,  be  master  of  arithmetici  and  elementary  geom- 
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etry;  be  competent  to  supermtend  the  genie  workBhops,  and  to  keep  the 
acconnts  relating  to  such  works;  be  versed  in  practical  mensuration,  plan 
drawing,  and  levelling ;  and,  £jially,  ready  at  sketching  plans  in  field 
and  office  practice.  The  first  and  second  class  genie  guardians,  as  well 
as  the  principal  or  chief  genie  guardians,  are  picked  from  among  the 
guardians  of  the  class  immediately  inferior,  but  of  three  years'  standing 
at  least.  Genie  guardians  of  all  classes  take  rank  after  ensigns  of  every 
arm.     We  now  come  to — 

The  Promotion  of  the  Deffeeent  Genie  Officers:  their  Grates 
AND  Special  Services. 

The  imperial  genie  corps  having  by  its  organisation  no  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant, a  thud  of  the  second  lieutenancies  falls  by  right  to  the  sub- 
offlcers  of  that  arm,  and  the  two  other  thirds  are  reserved  for  the 
young  officers  issuing  from  the  application  schools,  for  genie  lieutenants 
on  hfidf-pay,  and,  finally,  for  sub-officers  picked  from  all  the  regiments 
of  that  arm ;  but  in  the  workmen  companies  the  lieutenant  grades  are 
exclusively  distributed  among  the  sub-officers  of  those  companies  who, 
although  promoted  to  he  second  lieutenants,  have  but  the  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant, and  are  confirmed  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  only  after  two 
years'  standing.  The  stock  of  learning  required  &om  the  genie  sub- 
officers  passing  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  is  considerable,  and  shows 
how  hard  they  must  have  to  work  for  their  commissions.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  geometry,  and  trigonometry ; 
the  theory  and  practice  of  plan  laying  and  levelling ;  the  principles  of 
campaigning  fortification ,-  the  nomenclature  of  permanent  fortification 
works ;  a  general  knowledge  of  their  respective  properties ;  and  the 
complete  science,  theory,  and  practice  of  plan  drawing  and  designing. 
What  a  budget  of  special  information,  and  what  efficient  officers  it 
must  produce ! 

All  officers  rising  from  the  ranks  may,  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  admission  examinations  of  the  application  schools, 
and  when  they  have  put  in  their  time,  and  undergone  the  outgoing 
examination,  take  rank,  according  to  their  seniority,  among  the  officers 
of  those  schools,  and  compete  with  them  for  promotion.  Promotion  to 
officer  rank,  from  lieutenant  up  to  colonel,  is  conferred  separately  on 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  schools  and  those  who  have  not. 
With  reference  to  the  genie  staff,  it  is  given  exclusively  to  the  school- 
educated  officers,  and  they  compete  besides,  if  they  desire  it,  with 
officers  not  brought  up  at  these  schools,  for  all  grades  and  appointments 
vacant  in  the  regiments.  The  lieutenants  issuing  from  the  application 
schools  pass  successively  by  seniority  to  the  various  grades  reserved  for 
them ;  tiiey  are  at  first  second  lieutenants,  then  first  lieutenants  in  the 
regiments,  and,  finally,  staff  lieutenants.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain  is  reserved  for  the  officers  issuing  from  the  application  schools, 
for  the  staff  lieutenants,  and  the  regimental  first  lieutenants  \  but  the 
rank  of  captain  once  attained,  the  application  school  officers  are,  first, 
captains  of  the  second  class  on  the  staff,  and  then  successively,  by 
seniority,  first  and  second  class  captains  of  the  regiments,  and,  finally, 
first  dass  staff  captains.  The  standard  bearer  in  the  genie  is  chosen 
from  among  the  lieutenants  of  seven  years'  standing,  and  promotion 
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reaches  him  on  that  acoonnt  the  more  speedily.  Oompetitioii  for  the 
appointment  of  adjutant-major,  paymaster,  and  clothing  master,  takes 
place  among  all  the  genie  captains  and  lieutenants.  Promotion  to  the 
grade  of  chef-de-lataiUon  is  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  application, 
schools,  to  the  first  and  second  class  captains,  and  to  the  first  class  cap- 
tains who  have  not  issued  from,  those  schools.  In  the  regiments  one- 
half  of  the  grades  of  chef-de-lataillon  goes  by  right  to  captains  who  haye 
been  educated  at  the  aforesaid  schools,  and  the  other  half  to  captains 
who  have  not  passed  through  them.  The  grade  of  major — and  there  is 
but  one  to  each  regiment — is  conferred  on  some  first  class  captain 
honourably  mentioned  on  the  promotion  and  aptitude  lists.  The  grades 
and  appointments  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  are  bestowed  by 
selection,  collectively  and  by  halves,  upon  chefB-de-lataiUon  and  majors, 
whether  issuing  or  not  firom  the  application  schools.  The  seniority  and 
aptitude  lists  are  drawn  up  annually.    We  now  pass  to— 

The  Stapf  op  Foetteted  Towks  aitd  Places. 

This  part  of  the  Prench  military  organization  is  reputed  to  be  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  Napoleon  I.  made  it  a  first  object  of  his  anxious 
attention,  and  the  present  Emperor  is,  in  this  respect,  a  worthy  succes- 
sor to  his  uncle.  England  is  guarded  by  the  sea,  but  France,  exposed 
to  invasion  on  her  Belgian,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  frontiers,  is 
obliged,  in  order  not  to  be  caught  "napping,"  to  devote  her  prime 
energies  to  perfecting  her  system  of  fortified  towns  and  places  and  their 
staffs.  This  system  we  shall  now  develope  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  we 
have  still  some  labour  before  us  ere  we  bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 

Every  eommandant-de-place  of  a  fortified  town  is  appointed  by  the 
reigning  head  of  the  realm  alone,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
minister  of  war,  supported  by  justifying  documents,  pieces  de  justification* 
The  same  formality,  or  rather  formula,  is  gone  through  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  every  officer  placed  under  the  command  of  such  commandant'ds' 
place.  Ko  militaire  of  any  grade  whatever  can  be  admitted  into  the 
staff  of  a  place^  or  fortified  town,  if  he  be  not  in  full  active  service,  or 
in  non-activity  in  consequence  of  recent  disbandment,  or  a  just  libe- 
rated prisoner  of  war ;  but  one  and  all  must  have  been  recommended 
for  such  special  service  at  the  last  general  inspection  review. 

The  appointment  oiportier-eomigne — ^that  is,  of  barrack  or  fort  keeper, 
is  conferred  only  on  sub-officers  of  at  least  twelve  years'  service,  and 
that  of  sub-portier  on  corporals  and  brigadiers  of  eight  years*  serviee  at 
least.  The  appointments  of  staff-officer  of  fortified  towns  or  places  are 
given  exclusively  to  of&cers  of  twenty  years'  active  service,  and  who  are 
already  in  possession  of  a  rank  corresponding  to  the  one  they  apply  for, 
whilst  no  exception  whatever  is  ever  made  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  service  required,  except  in  cases  of  wounds  or  infirmities  received  or 
contracted  in  garrison  or  on  the  field  of  battle.  Those  militaires  who 
are  incorporated  into  the  cadres  of  fortified  town  stafb  are  not  allowed 
to  return  to  the  active  army  without  the  special  authorization  of  the 
war  minister;  and  the  militaires  employed  on  the  stafib  in  fortified 
towns  obtain  promotion  as  follows  :— 

In  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  bravery  or  an  action  d*icUft  is 
the  chief  motive  to  promotion  in  the  French  army,  and  any  eminent 
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flervice>  noted  in  the  order  of  the  day  upon  which  the  minister  of  war 
may  haye  specially  reported,  is  sure  to  procure  advancement.  Sach 
officers  are  promoted,  by  selection,  in  the  staffii  to  which  they  belong  to 
the  next  higher  grade,  whether  they  have  the  claim  of  seniority  or 
not;  and  this  system  of  rewarding  merit  extends  up  to  the  colonel, 
who,  if  he  be  a  commandant-de-place,  and  has  so  distinguished  himself 
as  to  have  deserved  a  report  from  the  minister  of  war,  is  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  mareehal-de'camp,  still  retaining  his  previous  command. 

Officers  who  have  been  temporarily  enrolled  on  the  sta^Gs  of  fortified 
towns,  whether  on  active  service  or  in  non-activity  caused  by  disband- 
ment,  or  who  have  been  prisoners  of  war,  are  considered  as  being  on 
missions  if  they  have  not  gone  through  the  regular  process  of  being, 
recommended  for  staff  appointments,  and  are  thus  exempted  from  this 
ordeal. 

With  respect  to  those  in  non-activity,  the  law  of  the  16th  April, 
1830,  expressly  declares  in  its  sixteenth  article  that  those  who  are  in- 
active from  disbandment,  suppression  of  employment,  or  from  captivity 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  preserve  their  right  to  promotion,  and  should 
remain  as  supernumeraries  in  their  respective  regiments ;  whilst  sub- 
alterns, as  weU  as  general  officers  in  this  particular  position,  have  a 
claim  to  one-half  of  the  vacancies  taking  place  in  their  respective  corps. 
The  recall  to  active  service  of  these  officers  takes  place  in  the  following. 
2]iaDner  :— 

Sub-lieutenants,  lieutenants,  captains,  and  chefs-de-hataitton,  or  d^es- 
•cadron^  according  to  seniority.  Majors,  lieutenant-colonels,  and  colonels, 
by  selection — the  higher  grade  of  marichal'de'Camp  being  ccmipletely  en 
dehors,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  state. 

All  officers  considered  capable  of  resuming  active  service  have  to 
compete  for  the  various  vacancies  in  the  new  corps  formed  or  in  process 
of  formation,  according  to  their  seniority  of  service,  a  fourth  part  only 
of  these  vacancies  being  assigned  to  such  competition,  whilst  the  in- 
spectors-general, in  their  annual  inspections  and  reviews,  are  bound  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  individual  rights  of  one  and  all  of 
such  officers.  They  are  also  obliged  to  report  speoaUy  upon  the  officers 
whom  they  deem  fit  for  active  or  sedentary  service,  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  their  brothers-in-arms  who  from  infirmity  or  age  should  be 
pensioned  off.  Thiis  we  may  see  that  in  activity  or  in  non-activity — in 
peace  or  in  war — ^in  the  field,  in  the  camp,  or  in  garrison — ^in  the  pleni- 
tade  of  health,  or  the  despondency  of  sickjaess — in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
or  infirmity  of  age — in  the  meridian  of  hope  and  ambition,  or  in  the 
saddening  decline  into  disappointment  and  forlomness — ^the  all-provident 
code  of  the  late  Marshal  Soult  has  thrown  a  protective  shield  and 
mantle  over  the  mUitairee  of  Erance,  which  will  hand  down  his  fame 
and  name  to  grateful  generationB  to  come,  both  warlike  and  pacific !  We 
have  been  obliged  reluctantly  to  gallop,  as  it  were,  over  our  sabject; 
BtiU  we  hope  that  the  aperpta  we  have  given  will  convey  a  just  though 
inadequate  idea  of  the  adnurably  combined  nuHtary  system  at  present 
in  operation  among  our  brave  allies  of  France.  We  may  derive  from 
their  example  many  valuable  lessons,  of  which  the  late  war  has  shown 
we  are  greatly  in  want,  whilst  it  has  made  us  well  inclined  to  profit  by 
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HnuABT  Trajsb  and  Equipages. 

In  this  corps  promotion  takes  place  by  companies,  for  which  the 
farriers,  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  &c.,  compete  amongst  each  other  respec- 
tiyely,  a  probationary  service  of  six  months  being  required  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  candidateship  for  a  higher  rank  than  the  probationary 
one.  Advancement  to  the  grade  of  corporal  or  brigadier  takes  place 
likewise  by  company,  and  that  to  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officer 
is  open  indiscriminately  to  each  branch  of  this  part  of  the  service,  the 
adjutant  alone  being  eligible  to  both  branches.  The  chef-du-eorps  has 
the  appointment  of  all  these  different  employes.  Besides  French,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  the  aspirant  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  in  the  train 
companies  must  be  perfectiy  competent  to  drill  a  recruit  into  all  the 
duties  of  the  service,  respecting  the  management  and  care  of  horses^ 
carnages,  harness,  &c.,  but  the  requirements  have  increased  difficulty 
as  the  candidate  rises  in  grade.  In  competing  for  an  adjutancy  he  has- 
to  undergo  the  same  theoretical  and  practical  examination  as  an  officer^ 
i.e.  a  lieutenant,  in  this  arm. 

The  state  workmen  and  train  guardians  are  all  appointed  by  the  war 
minister,  who  generally  bestows  these  posts  on  the  most  deserving  of 
the  chief  workmen,  corporals,  and  sergeants  of  the  ordinary  workimen 
companies,  who  have  been  specially  educated  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  work  required  from  them.  They  must  all  be  capable  of  manag- 
ing and  directing  an  a^^i^,  or  workshop,  and  have  held  the  rank  of  head 
workman  for  one  year  at  least  previous  to  their  promotion.  They 
must  also  be  competent  to  keep  tiie  accounts  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments of  their  calling,  and  of  drawing  up  reports,  stock  Hsts,  and  general 
statistics.  There  is  in  this  branch  of  the  service  as  much  writing  and 
ciphering  as  there  is  inspection,  managing,  direction,  and  manual  labour. 
But  the  sub-officer  who  has  the  luck  to  rise  from  and  pass  through 
such  an  efficient  practical  school  is  sure  to  become  a  superior  special 
officer,  being  rapi^y  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  captain,  till  he  attains 
the  grade  olcJiefd^escadron,  when,  from  the  limited  number  of  the  two 
higher  ranks,  his  progress  is  stopped  for  a  while.  This  grade  of  chef 
d^escadron  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  an  intermediate  position 
between  a  company  and  the  command  of  a  regiment.  The  chefd^esca- 
dron  who  conscientiously  does  his  duty,  initiates  himself  into  all  the 
frmctions  of  a  ehef-du-corps.  Thus  he  has  a  treble  task  to  perform,  a 
treble  duty  to  ftdfil :  that  of  his  past  position,  of  his  present  command, 
and  of  his  future  advancement.    We  now  pass  to  the 

^  ~  Gendaehebie  of  Fbakce. 

This  corps  is  composed  of  twenty-four  legions,  of  which  one  is  em- 
ployed in  Algeria;  of  three  companies  and  a  ludf  of  colonial  gendar- 
merie ;  of  one  battalion  of  Corsican  voltigeurs ;  of  one  legion  of  municipal 
guard;  and  of  one  battalion  of  sapeurs-pompiers,  oonsisting  of  five  com- 
panies, stationed  at  Paris.  For  more  than  a  century  the  gendarmes  have 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  police  department  of  the  French 
government.  In  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  they  have  always  been  chaiged  with  the 
police  of  tho  localities  in  which  they  are  stationed;  and  although,  since 
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the  reyolution  of  1848,  the  name  of  garde municipalehas  been  partially 
Bubstitatedy  and  a  change  of  uniform  taken  place,  still  the  garde 
munieipale  is  really  a  gendarme  charged  with  the  preserration  of  order 
and  peace,  and  with  the  arrest  of  malefactors. 

The  appointment  of  gendarme  is  specially  conferred  upon  mUitaires 
in  active  service,  or  who  have  served  their  time,  no  matter  to  what 
corps  they  belong  or  have  belonged.  There  is  the  foot  gendarmerie  and 
the  horse  genda^erie,  the  finest  men  of  all  being  picked  for  the  latter. 
The  soldiers  on  active  service  are  selected  by  fiie  inspectors-general, 
and  those  who  are  freed  from  service  by  the  chefs-de-legion,  when 
recommended  by  captains  of  companies ;  but  the  Minister  of  War  alone 
appoints  and  nominates  every  gendarme,  whether  of  infantry  or 
cavalry,  private,  sub-officer,  or  commissioned  officer.  The  private  gen- 
darme must  have  been  a  sub-officer  in  some  regiment  of  the  French 
army.-f  To  be  appointed  a  gendarme  it  is  required  that  the  candidate 
should  be — ^First,  aged  at  least  twenty-five,  or  at  most  forty,  with  this 
exception,  that  former  gendarmes  are  eligible  up  to  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  Second,  he  must  be  two  metres  732  millimetres  (five  feet  four 
inches  French,  five  feet  nine  inches  English)  high  for  the  horse  brigades, 
and  one  metre  705  millimetres  (five  feet  three  inches  French,  five  feet 
eight  inches  English)  high  for  tiie  foot  brigade.  Third,  he  must  have 
seen  three  years'  active  service,  at  least,  in  some  regiment,  colony,  or 
fortified  town.  Fourth,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  calculate 
correctly ;  and  all  soldiers  liberated  from  the  service  must,  previous  to 
their  admission,  produce  from  the  mayor,  or  prefect,  of  their  locality  a 
certificate  of  morality  and  good  conduct,  un  certificat  de  bonnes  mcBurs 
et  de  bonne  conduite,  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  admission  from  the 
time  when  he  left  his  regiment. 

Every  gendarme  may  when  he  thinks  fit  take  unto  himself  a  cara 
sposa,  or  chere  epouse,  which  the  soldier  cannot  do  without  special  per- 
mission from  his  superiors,  and  on  certain  conditions  of  worldly  advan- 
tage on  the  part  of  the  wife. 

The  gendarmerie  is  classed  by  legions  and  not  by  regiments,  as  the 
other  branches  of  the  French  military  service  are,  and  promotion  to 
the  grades  of  brigadier  and  of  marichaUdes-logis  takes  place  in  each 
individual  legion.  The  brigadierships  are  bestowed  upon  gendarmes 
of  one  year's  standing  in  the  legion,  which  is  commanded  by  a  colonel, 
and  also  upon  adjutants,  sergeant-majors,  and  marechaux-des-logis 
serving  in  tlie  various  corps  of  the  army,  provided  such  sub-officers 
have  been  recommended  by  the  inspectors-general.  All  the  vacant 
marechausseei'des'logis  are  conferred  exclusively  upon  the  brigadier 
gendarmes  of  one  year's  standing  at  least,  supposing,  that  is,  that  they 
have  been  inscribed  on  the  promotion  list.  The  Minister  of  War  appoints 
to  all  grades  in  the  gendarmerie  frx)m  the  brigadier  upwards,  and  all 
candidates  must  be  able  to  draw  up  a  procds-verbal,  report,  and  keep 
the  general  accounts  of  the  brigade,  which  is  usually  composed  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  men.  There  are  but  two  subordinate  grades  in  this 
arm — ^the  brigadier  and  marechal-deS'logis,  whose  pay  varies  from  two 
francs  and  a  half  to  three  francs  and  a  half  per  diem  when  in  the  pro- 
Tinces,  but  one-third  more  is  added  to  the  pay  of  a  Paris  gendanne. 
There  is  in  this  corps  no  sub-lieutenancy.    The  first  officer's  rank  is 
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that  of  lieutenanti  the  next  that  of  captaio,  then  chef  d'ewadronj  and 
then  colonel.  The  pay  of  all  these  officers  is  one-half  greater  than  that 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  their  duties  not  so  heavy,  but  more  dis- 
agreeable. They  must  attend  inquests,  examinations,  sessions,  assizes, 
tnals,  &c.,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  such  duties  takes  place  at  certain 
stated  periods,  they  are  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  enjoy  some  otium 
cum  dignitate  during  the  intervals. 

The  third  part  of  the  vacant  lieutenancies  belongs  by  right  to  the 
sub-officers  of  the  arm,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  reserved  for 
ensigns  and  lieutenants  of  the  army.  A  sub-officer  promoted  to  the 
epaulettes  has  the  grade  of  ensign  for  the  first  two  years  after  his  ap- 
pointment, when  he  becomes  a  confirmed  lieutenant,  with  all  the 
attendant  advantages.  The  two  other  thirds  of  the  vacant  HeutenancieB 
are  conferred  upon  officers  of  the  line  or  cavalry  of  from  twenty-five 
years  of  age  to  forty  at  most. 

Many  are  the  advantages  attached  to  the  gendarmerie,  not  the  least 
of  which  is,  that  the  pay  is  much  increased  by  the  casual  or  chance 
perquisites  that  foil  into  the  hands  of  officers,  and  sometimes  sub- 
officers,  which  they  quietly  appropriate  without  any  fear  of  being  called 
to  account. 

The  Mukigipax  Guabb  of  Faeis. 

The  revolution  of  1830  crushed  the  gendarmerie  in  Faiis,  and  Louis 
Philippe  established,  in  lieu  of  it,  what  he  called  the  garde  municipaU. 
They  were  the  same  men,  doing  ihe  same  service,  arresting  malefactors, 
attending  the  courts  of  justice,  in  fact  performing  the  real  work  of  the 
gendarmerie  under  a  new  cognomen.  The  garde  municipale  attend  all 
public  places  of  amusement,  and  are  paid  something  extra  for  their 
attendance  at  such  places.  They  are  lodged  in  barracks,  and  their  pay, 
their  daily  stipend,  varies  from  two  to  three  francs.  They  may  marry, 
provided  they  obtain  the  permission  of  their  commanding  officer.  They 
are  all  picked  men,  at  least  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  are  generally 
well  educated.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  a  municipal  guard  capable  of 
speaking  two  or  three  languages.  There  is  the  foot  and  horse  guard, 
and  the  tentie,  or  uniform,  of  both  is  equally  rich  and  splendid.  Alto- 
gether the  municipal  guard  of  Paris  is  a  magnificent  corps,  and  does 
much  credit  to  that  part  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  country. 


GoHiiiTTEB  OK  Naval  Eduoatioe.— A  Committee  has  been  sitting  at  the 
Admiralty,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  an  amended  plan  of  education  for 
i^ndidates  for  the  Boyal  Navy,  as  well  as  for  suggesting  suitable  examina- 
tions for  those  who,  having  already  entered  the  Service,  await  their  subse- 
quent examinations  for  promotion.  The  Committee,  which  has  just  brought 
its  labours  to  a  close,  consiBted  of  Captains  the  Hon.  P.  Pelham,  C.B.,  (chaii^ 
man),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chambers,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  School,  New- 
cross,  the  Rev.  G.  Fisher,  Chaplain  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and 
two  Naval  Instructors. 

Hull  of  tbs  "  Amphion."— The  diver  attached  to  Devonport  in  one  of 
his  recent  walks  over  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  discovered  the  hull  of  the 
*'  Amphion,*'  frigate  of  38  ^^s,  blown  up  in  Hamoaze  on  the  22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1796.    Efforts,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  inade  to  raise  portions  of  the  wreck. 
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PEESENT  STATE  OP  GEORGIA, 

TsE  Caucasus  is  interesting  j&om  the  romantic  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  its  awfiil  hoary  summits,  not  doud-capped,  but  oyerlooking 
the  terrestrial  clouds  as  the  sea  seen  from  a  height ;  and  its  populations, 
various  and  Babel-tongued,  but  replete  with  yigorous  physical  life ;  a 
combination  enabling  numerically  petty  nations  to  Tnfti>tfti>  a  virtual  in- 
dependence between  two  of  the  greatest  military  powers  of  modem 
times — the  decadent  Osmanli,  and  the  stubborn  Muscovite,  whom  Gob- 
bett,  in  his  homely  nervous  English,  not  inaptiy  styled  a  baby  giant. 

To  the  south  of  this  great  line  of  mountains  we  find  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  countries  of  the  globe ;  Georgia,  Mingrelia, 
and  the  whole  basin  of  the  Kour  and  Araxes,  which  deposit,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  alluvion  of  a  hundred  Caucasian  streams,  to 
swell  these  storied  rivers.  On  the  higher  lands,  watered  by  the  fre- 
quent rains  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains,  are  the  most  luxuriant 
pastures  on  open  glades,  which  alternate  with  noble  forests,  everywhere 
interlaced  with  ti^e  ramifications  of  the  wild  vine,  and  the  original 
habitat  of  the  pheasant.  Kor  have  the  populations  the  rudeness  of  the 
Caucasian.  As  a  consequence  of  the  greater  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
character  of  the  people  is  more  debased,  but  certainly  milder  and  more 
susceptible  of  civilization ;  and  if  they  beloDg  to  Asia  by  locality,  they 
form  part  of  the  European  family  by  a  Christian  church  of  venerable 
fabric,  and  a  feudal  monarchy,  ruled  by  one  ancient  dynasty,  that  has 
endured  from  the  collapse  of  the  Eoman  empire  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  For  so  long  a  period  did  the  house  of  Bagration, 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  ancient  of  the  dynasties  of  Christendom, 
reign  over  the  realm  of  Georgia. 

Georgia  has  maintained  her  internal  state  and  constitution  from  a 
still  more  remote  period  of  history,  although  compelled  to  submit  suc- 
cessively to  the  Medes,  the  Persian,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Eomans. 
The  Bagration  family,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  575  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  pressed  between. 
iRussia  and  the  Forte,  they  resigned  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  former 
power,  and  now  reside  chiefly  at  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  where  they 
retain  the  semblance  of  royal  honours.  They  were  also  well  known. 
for  many  years  in  the  society  of  Faris.  They  have  a  pretension,  in  all 
probability  fabulous,  to  be  cadets  of  the  Jewish  house  of  David,  and 
began  their  public  documents  with  the  following  absurd  and  presump- 
tuous superscription : — "  We,  king  of  kings,  consecrated  by  the  grace 
of  God,  absolute  monarch,  and  independent  sovereign,  son  of  Jesse, 
David,  Solomon,  &o." 

Kext  to  the  Bagration,  is  another  family,  whose  name  repeatedly  ap- 
pears in  the  modem  military  history  of  Eussia ;  the  Frinces  OrbelliaUi 
who  came  from  China  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes,  who 
commanded  the  armies  of  Georgia,  and  were  next  in  rank  to  the  royd 
funily,  with  whom  they  frequentiy  intermarried.  But  whether  of 
Chinese  or  of  Tartar  descent,  the  Orbellians  are  Christians.  Baroa 
Haxthausen  says,  with  great  felicity :  —  *'  The  Georgians  are  the 
Ouistiani  the  Circassians  tiie  Mohammedan,  cavaliers  of  the  Caucasian 
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countries ;  they  stand  in  the  same  relative  position  as  the  Goths  and 
Moors  in  Spain." 

The  Georgian  nobles  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly curious  to  find  the  impress  of  the  Galiphat  upon  the  court ;  the 
names  of  the  great  household  officers,  such  as  master  of  the  horse  and 
great  chamberlain,  being  the  same  as  those  of  a  Haroun-el-Beschid,  or  a 
Mamoun.  The  two  first  classes  of  nobles  are  vassals  of  the  king ;  the 
third  dass  was  composed  of  attendants  partly  upon  the  king,  partly  upon 
the  higher  vassals,  and  partly  feudatories  of  the  Catholics  or  patriarch. 
Each  of  these  three  classes  of  nobles  have  their  own  esquires  or  horse- 
men, being  military  followers,  who  had  a  higher  standing  than  the 
peasants.  Not  only  do  the  nobles  intermarry  exclusively  among  them- 
selves, but  even  the  several  classes  of  them  are  kept  distinct.  They 
have  an  aversion  to  trade  and  commerce,  and,  in  oider  to  elevate  the 
mercantile  class,  the  kings  erected  them  into  a  separate  incorporation, 
which  especially  favoured  the  Armenians,  who,  next  to  the  Greeks,  are 
the  most  mercantile  nation  in  the  East,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  towns  of  Georgia  for  trading  purposes,  so  that  royal  diplomas  and 
documents  dating  six  centuries  back  are  preserved  among  them,  in 
illustration  of  the  fact. 

The  Christian  hierarchy  was  constituted  in  a  perfectly  analogous 
manner  to  the  temporal  feudal  states,  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
having  similar  gradations  of  rank  to  those  of  the  temporal  grandees. 
The  Catholics  or  patriarch  enjoyed  royal  honours.  IText  to  him  was 
the  archbishop,  who  had  the  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  oppressed,  for  whom  he  interceded  with  the  king ; 
whilst  the  bishops  were  equal  in  rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  second 
class ;  and  the  priests  with  the  nobles  of  the  third.  The  bishops  con- 
stantly followed  the  armies  to  the  wars,  and  administered  the  commu- 
nion previous  to  battle. 

The  manners,  now  rapidly  changing  to  those  of  western  Europe, 
and  of  the  great  northern  court  where  the  principal  families  reside, 
were  up  to  a  very  recent  period  quite  of  a  Christian  medisBval  character. 
On  new-year's  morning,  the  archbishop  presented  to  the  king  and 
queen  a  cross,  a  picture  of  a  saint,  a  robe,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sugar, 
no  doubt  symbolic  of  spiritual  and  temporal  comfort.  A  master  of  the 
chase  had  his  present  of  trained  falcons,  and  the  master  of  the  horse 
a  richly  ornamented  saddle.  In  all  times  and  countries  court  pageant 
has  some  smack  of  the  antique ;  the  Queen  of  England,  surrounded 
by  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  the  costume  of  Henry  VIII,  is  approached 
in  {he  breeches,  buckles,  and  swords  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy ;  and  if 
we  go  back  to  that  century,  a  portrait  of  Frederick  or  Geoi^e  the  Se- 
cond was  thought  more  decorous  with  the  cuirass  of  the  previous  century 
on  the  breast  of  the  monarch.  So  in  Georgia,  bows,  arrows,  and  mail 
shirts,  were  high  court  fashion  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Even  so  late  as  1827,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  at 
Tifiis,  the  Georgian  nobles,  with  the  princes  of  Mingrelia  and  the  other 
districts,  came  mounted  on  splendid  chargers,  with  their  national 
costume,  arms,  and  tents,  encamped  round  Tifiis,  each  fSamily  or  dan 
by  itself. 

Tifiis,  the  modern  capital  of  G^i^,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the* 
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Trans-Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  is  centrally  situated,  and  not  far 
j&om  the  issue  of  the  great  pass  of  Dariel,  which  bisects  the  Caucasus, 
and  enables  Eussia  to  conununicate  with  this  region  by  way  of  Yladi- 
Kawkas. 

This  town  has  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
Bussians  has  a  perfectly  European  look ;  straight  streets,  rows  of 
modem  houses,  elegant  shops,  milliners,  apothecaries,  even  a  bookseller, 
with  cafes,  public  buildings,  a  government  palace,  churches  with 
cupolas  and  towers,  the  various  Eussian  military  uniforms,  with  French 
paletots,  and  firock-coats,  quite  transport  the  traveller  to  Europe.  But 
where  this  European  town  ends,  oneof  a  perfectly  Asiatic  character  begins, 
with  bazaars,  caravansaries,  and  long  streets,  in  which  the  various 
trades  are  carried  on  in  open  shops.  In  one  part  is  seen  a  row  of 
smithies,  the  men  all  hammering  away  on  anvils,  heedless  of  the  crowds 
of  passers-by.  Then  follows  another  row  of  houses,  where  tailors  are 
seated  at  work;  inanother  part,  thin  sunburnt  Persians,  withloose  flowing 
dresses  and  a  headdress  of  fine  black  wool ;  Koords,  with  a  bold  and  en- 
terprising look  delighting  in  a  short  fostaneUa  which  contrasts  with  the 
voluminous  Albanian  one ;  Lesghis  and  Circassians  engaged  intheirtraffic 
of  horses;  lastly,  the  beautiful  Georgian  women  with  long  flowing  veils 
and  high-heeled  slippers — nearly  all  the  population  displaying  a  beauty 
of  varied  character  which  no  other  bazaars  can  exhibit,  except  perhaps 
these  at  Damascus  before  the  departure  of  Mecca  pilgrims — an  effect 
heightened  by  the  parti-coloured,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  costumes. 
The  contrasts  and  the  connecting  links  between  Europe  and  Asia  are  here 
found  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  Tiflis  has  indeed  a  most  poly- 
glot population  with  its  Eussian  bureaucracy  and  garrison,  its  Georgian 
and  Armenian  citizens,  its  Tatar  artizans,  and  Persian  visitors. 

The  social  spectacle  which  the  nobility  of  Georgia  presents  at  Tiflis 
is  deplon^le.  Prevented  from  trading  by  the  prejudices  of  caste,  and 
only  a  certain  number  in  the  possession  of  territorial  revenues,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  in  extreme  poverty.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Armenians,  who  have  accumulated  considerable  capital  here.  As  a 
point  of  transit)  Tiflis  has  declined  in  importance  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  its  local  importance  as  the  capital  of  Trans- 
Caucasia  has  increased. 

The  old  houses  of  the  wealthy  Georgian  nobles  were  of  a  gorgeous 
oriental  character,  with  pillared  and  dome-crowned  saloons.  Modem 
edifices  have  a  Eusso-German  aspect ;  but  the  masonry  is  very  good — in 
fact,  much  better  than  in  Eussia  proper — ^in  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment of  skilful  Persian  masons,  who  are  reputed  to  have  the  tra- 
dition of  making  excellent  mortar.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  only 
three  government  buildings  in  the  European  style,  all  being  of  a  single 
storey;  that  is  to  say,  the  governor's  residence,  the  police-office,  and  tiie 
commandant's  house.  Scarcely  any  other  buildings  had  at  that  time 
glass  windows,  oiled  paper  being  substituted. 

The  native  Georgian  dress  of  the  women  is  also  going  out.  The  first 
ladies  who  wore  stockings  and  shoes  were  ridiculed ;  but  gradually  the 
embroidered  boots  without  stockings  went  out  of  fatshion,  and  now  the 
European  mode  is  general ;  and  there  already  exists  a  large  school  in 
Tiflis,  in  which,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Georgian  young  ladies  chatter 
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in  iVeneli  and  lead  French  noyels.  Marriages  appear  to  take  place  at 
a  very  early  age,  for  which  an  historical  reason  can  be  given.  One  or 
the  sonroes  of  revenue  of  the  kings  of  Georgia  was,  what  wonld  appear 
to  us,  a  most  horrible  and  revolting  tyranny — the  seizure  of  the  young 
daughters  of  the  peasantry  for  sale  for  Mohammedan  harems;  and  as  mar- 
ried girls  were  not  available  for  this  purpose,  the  ceremony  and  consum- 
mation took  place  before  the  proper  age  of  marriage ;  a  violation  of  the 
physical  laws  which  had  frequently  fiital  effects  on  the  health  of  ihe 
young  females. 

Without  exception,  the  most  useful  population  around  Tiflis  is  com- 
posed of  the  German  colonists,  who  emigrated  from  Wurtemberg  about 
the  year  1818.  The  Eussian  Gk>vemm6nt  assigned  them  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Odessa,  but  the  colony  did  not  flourish,  and  at  their 
request  the  majority  were  transplanted  to  Trans-Oaucasia,  where  their 
peculiar  obstinacy,  fanaticism,  and  love  of  liberty,  come  into  occasional 
collision  with  the  Russian  military  and  bureaucratic  centralization. 
But  the  Eussian  officers  appear,  nevertheless,  to  be  most  sensible  of 
their  value  as  farmers,  market  gardeners  and  purveyors  of  v^etables, 
fruit,  and  poultry  for  their  tables.  The  Geoi^;ians,  for  instance^ 
haughty  and  indolent,  get  potatoes  as  they  best  can  from  the  Oerman 
colonists,  but  never  cultivate  these  vegetables  themselves.  At  the  sam& 
time,  the  Germans  have  had  the  pliability  to  adopt  several  agricultural 
customs  of  the  Georgians  based  on  experience  of  the  climate ;  for .  in- 
stance, the  good  cultivation  of  their  lands  is  materially  aided  by  irriga- 
tion, taking  advantage  of  waterworks  constructed  by  a  Persian,  com- 
prising an  aqueduct  serving  as  a  main  from  which  water  is  distributed 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  German  colony  at  Tiflis  alone  payfr 
him  annually  the  sum  of  500  silver  roubles  for  the  use  of  the  water  in 
cultivating  their  gardens. 

The  Georgians,  Tatars,  and  Armenians  never  use  hay  as  food  for 
cattle — always  grass,  or  com  and  chopped  straw ;  and  although  they 
have  seen  the  Germans  make  hay  they  have  not  thought  of  imitating 
them. 

Baron  Haxthausen  gives  some  very  interesting  particulars  of  the 
agricultural  condition  of  the  Geoi^^ians;  and  as  it  is  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Trans-Caucasia,  with  the  exception  of  the  fever-scou]^;ed  plains  of 
the  lower  Araxes,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  upon  what  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  armies  of  the  Bebutofls  and  Mouraviefb  principally  de- 
pended. 

The  Georgians  do  not  manure  their  flelds,  systematic  and  abundant 
manuring  being  an  in&Uible  sign  of  good  farming.  In  May  or  June  the 
ground  is  broken  up,  and  in  the  autumn  the  wheat  is  sown,  without 
any  previous  ploughing  and  consequently  often  in  grass  a  fi^ot  high ; 
the  seed  is  then  bush-harrowed  into  the  soil.  For  two  or  three  years 
wheat  is  sown,  once  perhaps  barley,  and  then  the  fleld  lies  fallow  tor 
several  years ;  the  manure  upon  it  becomes  dried,  and  serves  as  friel, 
which  is  superior  to  turf.  The  meadow  land  along  the  Kour  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  yielding  from  twenty-flve 
to  thiity-five  grains. 

Faiminfi;  stock  is  a  fetvourite  source  of  wealth  with  the  Geoigians ; 
they  usually  plough  with  oxen  and  a  very  clumsy  plough,  to  which 
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fbsy  yoke  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  oxen ;  and,  as  some  of  the  peasants  have 
not  80  many  beasts,  they  form  associations  for  ploughing.  They  trench 
nearly  a  foot  deep,  with  a  fhrrow  two  feet  and  a  quarter  in  width.  The 
colonists  plough  only  with  horses,  six  or  eight  to  the  light  plough,  and 
not  more  than  half  a  foot  deep,  but  they  raise  better  crops  than  the 
Georgians.  This  is  very,  yery  different  from  high  l^orfolk  or  Lothian 
fEffming. 

The  liTe  stock  of  the  Georgians  consists  chiefly  of  sheep  and  swine, 
and  their  ordinary  diet  is  pork  and  mutton.  Only  the  poorer  classes 
among  these  people  and  the  Armenians  eat  beef,  which  is,  as  in  Turkey, 
of  a  bad  quality;  in  fact,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  ox  is  eatable,  and  only 
the  cow's  flesh  is  tolerable.  Many  a  British  subject  may  recollect  the 
tongh,  stringy  beef  of  Bulgaria  or  Armenia.  The  Persians  eat  no  beef. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  G^rgians  have  never  lapsed 
into  Mohammedanism,  although  several  of  their  Czars  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, to  maintain  their  crowns  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Christian 
churches  in  G^rgia  fell  into  disuse  and  decay.  One  writer  attributes  the 
faxit  to  their  invincible  reluctance  to  abandon  the  two  staple  products 
of  their  country,  wine  and  pork.  The  German  colonists  in  Marienfeld 
keep  no  sheep,  as  in  summer  they  would  be  obliged  to  drive  them  up  to 
the  mountains,  and  having  no  superfluous  herdsmen  among  themselves, 
they  would  have  to  hire  Georgians  in  whom  they  place  little  confldehce. 

The  country  people  in  Georgia  eat,  morning  and  noon,  usually  a  cold 
meal  of  bread,  greens,  celery,  leeks,  cress,  and,  except  in  fast  time, 
milk,  sour-milk,  and  cheese;  in  the  evening  they  have  something  warm, 
usually  mutton  dressed  with  celery,  and  are  delighted  when  &ey  can 
obtain  potatoes  from  those  colonists. 

There  are  very  laige  tracts  of  ground  in  Georgia  tmder-cultivated 
and  under-populated ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  proprietor- 
ship of  many  estates  is  undefined,  and  there  are  great  disputes  in  conse- 
quence. For  instance,  when  a  minor  is  left,  unable  to  look  after  his 
own  interests,  the  neighbouring  proprietor,  if  powerful,  is  apt  to  commit 
a  usurpation ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  a  jury  of  subservient  Ar- 
menians are  induced  to  take  an  oath  that  the  land  belongs  to  this  or 
that  person,  to  whom  it  is  then  adjudicated.  All  this  indicates  that 
peculiar  state  of  society  which  lies  between  barbarism  and  civilization, 
and  belongs  properly  to  neither. 

Whatever  views  of  international  law  the  Emperor  Nicholas  may 
have  had  in  his  relations  with  foreign  powers,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that,  within  his  own  dominions,  he  effected  many  important  re- 
forms; and  Trans-Caucasia  engaged  his  especial  attention.  Eussia 
found  in  these  Christian  provinces  a  completely  feudal  system:  the 
nobles  using  every  effort  to  convert  the  service  of  their  vassals  into  serf- 
dom. This  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  Georgia, 
and  was  an  abuse  that  had  consolidated  itself  by  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Eussianized  nobility  and  the  local  bureaucracy,  who  became 
accustomed  to  regard  the  peasants  of  Georgia  in  the  same  light  as  the 
serfs  of  Eussia.  However,  the  central  government  has  not  been  favour- 
able to  the  spread  of  serfdom :  a  ukase  was  issued,  which  declared  that 
in  Georgia  the  presumption  was  against  serfdom;  but  every  person 
who  was  registered  a  serf  previous  to  the  7tii  of  August  1809  was  ta 
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remain  so.  The  existence  of  original  customs,  habits,  and  prejudices 
in  these  peculiar  countries,  was  entirely  ignored  by  the  Eussian  officials ; 
80  that  i^e  entire  adminislxation  was  arbitrary  and  military  in  character, 
and  suited  not  to  the  governed  many,  but  the  goveming  few. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  1837, 
appointed  a  commission,  headed  by  a  Baron  H^n,  a  statesman  belonging 
to  what  is  called  in  Germany  the  historical  school ;  that  is  to  say,  men 
who  believe  that  each  race  and  nation  are  to  be  ruled,  more  or  less,  in 
accordance  with  its  habits,  ancient  laws,  and  historical  development. 
All  this  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  strict  bureaucratic 
uniformity.  At  some  places  which  the  Emperor  ITicholas  visited  in 
this  year,  during  his  tour  through  Trans-Caucasia,  he  saw  the  inhabitants 
of  whole  villages  on  their  knees  in  silence ;  and,  having  asked  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  singular  manifestation,  was  informed  that  the 
officials  had  given  orders  that  no  petitions  should  be  presented  to  him. 
The  commission  completed  its  labours  in  1840;  and  on  the  first  of 
January  the  foUowing  year,  the  new  civil  administration,  which  had 
been  repeatedly  examined  and  sanctionedby  the  Emperor,  was  introduced 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  population — ^the  purely  military  rule  being 
dissolved,  and  tbe  administration  systematically  divided  into  depart- 
ments— ^and  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  municipal  system  of  the 
communities,  administering  their  own  affairs,  apportioning  and  collecting 
the  taxation.  But  the  proposed  system  of  Baron  Hahn  did  not  suit 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  governing  bureaucratic  and  military 
caste  :  it  consequently  became  a  dead  letter. 

Whatever  theories  journalists  and  orators  may  put  forth,  as  to  the 
possibility  and  convenience  of  self-government  in  what  are  called  the 
despotic  states  of  Europe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  wherever  the 
Slavic  race  preponderates,  there  can  be  no  self-government  of  the 
masses ;  the  constitution  of  the  Slavic  character  is  utterly  opposed  to 
it.  There  is  neither  the  steady  firmness  and  self-respect  in  obedience, 
nor  that  moderation  in  the  hour  of  success,  of  victory,  and  command, 
without  which  self-government  is  impossible.  On  this  subject  the 
views  of  Baron  Haxthausen  are  so  profound  and  admirable,  and  so 
perfectly  concurring  with  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  study  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  national  character  and  forms  of  government,  that  we  had 
better. let  the  Baron  speak  for  himself: — 

"  The  tendency  which  prevails  everywhere,  among  the  large  class  of 
the  bureaucracy — and  perhaps  in  Eussia  in  an  especial  degree— is 
towards  centralization,  and  the  reduction  of  all  relations  of  society  to  a 
certain  uniformity.  Life  in  its  individual  forms  is  radically  distasteful 
to  this  class.  I^ot  is  this  by  any  means  peculiar  to  the  officials  in  mon- 
archical states :  the  governments  of  the  school  of  the  French  Eepublic 
understand  this  principle  more  completely,  and  carry  it  out  with  more 
energy,  than  any  others.  Now  this  essentially  anti-Germanic  spirit  acts 
as  a  solvent  on  the  elements  of  popular  life  in  the  German  and  Eomanic 
nations.  Popular  life  in  England,  which  is  completely  embodied  in  the 
system  of  the  government,  forms  a  single  and  noble  exception  in  Europe, 
and,  in  part,  in  North  America,  the  offspring  of  England.  It  cannot 
however,  be  denied  that  centralization  and  the  generalization  of  all 
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fonns  of  social  and  state  polity — that  Procrustean  bed  of  popular 
character  and  life — greatly  facilitate  government  and  admit  of  much 
more  efficient  means  of  developing  ti^e  external  power  of  the  state. 
This  is  the  great  secret  in  France.  The  French  people  do  not  at  all 
want  freedom, — in  fact,  they  cannot  tolerate  true  freedom ;  they  want 
only  internally  equality,  and  externally  power.  For  this  reason  cen- 
traHzation  will  always  prevail  at  Paris,  whatever  clamour  may  be 
raised  against  it  in  the  departments. 

"  In  Russia  the  system  of  government  is  derived  singly  and  simply 
from  the  theory  and  practice  of  modem  bureaucracy.  It  is  undeniable 
that  centralization  and  generalized  forms  of  government  in  the  higher 
departments  of  administration,  perfectly  correspond  with  the  character 
of  the  Slavonic  race  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Russia." 

The  position  and  duties  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus  differ  from  those 
of  the  interior  of  Russia.  If  they  have  not  the  same  admirable  per- 
fection of  drill,  they  conjoin  the  duties  of  the  husbandman,  the  artisan, 
and  the  labourer  on  public  works,  with  those  of  the  soldier.  This  army, 
inured  to  the  heat  of  fight  v^ith  the  Caucasian  population,  and  capable 
of  a  stoical  endurance,  as  shown  by  recent  events,  has  executed  roads 
and  other  public  works,  which  have  proved  of  value  to  the  state,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  been  the  case  were  it  not  for  the 
abuse  of  officers  employing  tbe  men  for  their  own  purposes.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  checked  this  severely,  and,  on  one  occasion,  degraded  a 
general  before  the  army.  Everything  a  regiment  requires  is  made  by 
tilie  soldiers,  wagons,  clothing,  even  music^  instruments ;  the  articles 
made  by  men  on  their  own  time  being  sold  for  their  benefit,  so  that  they 
often  save  money.  Like  the  armies  of  Rome,  they  settle  on  distant  sta- 
tions, and  thus  become  the  germs  of  a  Muscovite  colonization,  as  they 
are  encouraged  to  marry,  and  even  if  the  soldier  settles  here,  and  has 
a  wife  and  children  in  his  own  country,  they  may  be  brought  hither 
at  the  public  expense. 

The  last  settled  of  all  these  provinces  is  Erivan,  which  was  conquered 
from  Persia  in  1 827,  and  formdly  ceded  in  1 828.  The  country  all  around 
is  mountainous,  except  southerly  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ararat ;  and 
while  Tiflis  is  half  European  and  half  Asiatic,  Erivan  is  still  almost  en- 
tirely oriental.  It  has  a  complete  system  of  canals  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  gardens  and  the  plain,  and  its  bazaar  is  divided  into  trades  in  the 
oriental  manner,  the  tradespeople  having  generally  a  tame  falcon  on 
their  wrist  with  which  they  are  continually  playing  while  awaiting  a 
customer.  Commerce  appears  to  have  sunk  very  low  in  consequence  of 
this  district  having  been  cut  off  from  Persia,  so  that  poverty  is  daily 
on  the  increase  and  people  are  compelled  to  sell  their  furniture  to  pay 
taxes,  and  seek  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  by  emigration  to  Persia.  The 
fortress  of  Erivan,  once  the  seat  of  the  Persian  Sirdars,  is  an  imposing 
oriental  pile,  but  the  palace  is  almost  in  ruins,  with  the  exception  of 
the  harem,  which  has  become  the  hospital.  The  grand  hall  is  in  the 
oriental  manner  with  a  stained  window,  marble  basin,  and  alcove,  and 
on  the  ceiling  pictures  with  the  Persian  licence  representing  human 
figures  which  the  Turks  of  the  rite  of  Abou  Bekir  never  indulge  in.  In 
one  is  a  representation  of  an  Armenian  Patriarch  of  the  Church,  satiri- 
cally represented  as  caressing  a  girl,  who  is  offering  him  a  cup  of 
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wine.  Ft^YiooB  to  the  EnsaiaiL  conquest,  the  Porsian  Sirdars  ruled  froni 
this  castle  all  the  district,  and,  quite  in  the  old  oriental  maaner,  appro- 
piiatingy  in  the  most  unceremonious  numner,  all  young  and  handaame 
AnoHiiaa.  maidens  to  their  own  harem.  Onlj  the  last  Sirdaar  tsaumi 
his  memovy  to  be  cherished  by  &  contrary  procediure. 

The  po|mlation  on  the  Caspian  between  Baku  ami  Lenkonui  is  mosti^ 
Tatar,  men.  who  speak  a  dialeet  of  Torkiflii,  but  whose  religion  is  aibeer 
Mohammedan,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  rite  of  Ali,  as  the  sthec  PeniaBs^ 
and  whose  fedings  are  dsciiedly  hostile  i»  the  Buasian  goremment. 
Oi»  ai  the  meat  cuiious  pertioBs  of  tiie  population  on  the  Gasioan,  ate 
ihe  fire-worshif^peiB  of  Baku,  who  find  iar  tha  geological  conditiona  of 
this  most  itmaricable  loeality  dements  for  a  praetiea  of  the  anoiiflt 
Persian  rites;  fur  here  naphtha  springs  and  flames  iasoe  spontanea 
eosly  from  the  ground.  At  one  pcurticalar  place  called  Ate^ja,  de- 
noting the  inresence  of  fire,  is  a  strange^looking  triangular  temple^  eadh 
Bida  190  paces  keg,  within*  whidli  are  hdlowpiUars,  which  eoavey  tto 
gas  from  the  earth,  so  that  tha  flames  issues  to  a  height  of  four  feet,  and 
aboat  a  foot  in  diameter  from  these  cobssalargaaaibarnars.  HerfreoaHi 
€£ebir  pilgrims  from  all  parts  <^  the  East :  not  only  from  Bombay  and 
the  Pefsian  Gul^  but  even  frcnn  Khira  and  Bokhara.  In  other  pairts  o£ 
the  temple  or  eonyent,  flames^  also  eendensad  in  other  bumess,  wess 
used  fi>r  culinary  purposes,  veme  with  a  piece  of  erodcery  fov  lining  on 
and  extinguiahing  the  flame.  The  ooaetery  of  the  brethren^  not  fivr 
from  this  temple,  has  a  pit  in  its  eentre^  which*  after  being  cohered  up 
foot  some  time,  may  be  ignited  by  a  wisp  of  Hghted  straw  thrown  iaAa 
it,  when  it  becomes  a  little  TQlcanoy  seoding  np  flmnes  thirty  feet  hdgk, 
with  a  bud  explosion. 

This  country  is  certainly  one,  as  the  Erench  say,  of  marvels  and 
mountainsy.  and  abounds  in  legends  of  the  most  curious  eharacttf,  and 
no  doubt  of  ancient  date,  this  coimtry  having  been,  according  to  all  tra- 
dition, the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and,  if  the  locality  of  the  gaidan 
of  Eden  cannot  be  fixed  with  nicety,  there  can  be  no  mistake  or  error 
as  to  the  holy  Ararat.  Bat  we  will  enter  into  neither  saered  histej 
nor  pro£uie  myths.  The  gveat  bnsinesB  on  hand  is  the  peace  and  the 
reopening  of  tiie  Russian  Emjare  to  British  commerce.  On  the  vaet 
and  still  only  partially  developed  resouxees  of  these  regicms^  we  skeiL 
haiee  something  to  say  elaewhm. 


PXAos  Re joionrog. — On  the  proclamation  of  peace  it  is  proposed  to  en^ 
tertam  at  Norwich  the  Grimeaa  Soldiers  and  &3on  now  resident  is  that 
ei^.  Their  wires  and  children  will  also  partake  of  the  ho8i»tafity  of  tie 
eifcneos,  as  will  the  Militsiy  now  stationed  in  tibe  city  ;  and  the  pwoced 
insB,  which  will  indnde  a  treat  to  the  children  attending  the  various  chari^ 
sraiH^,  will  tenninate  with  an  iUueunation  and  a  di^lay  of  fireworks. 

Ambeioav  MnDiTKaRAicBAJf  SquADBOB. — ^A  letter  from  Qenoa  of  the  10th, 
in  the  PreiM,  says  : — The  Naval  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Medi- 
terranean are  going  to  take  up  a  position  not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar. 
The  ^  Susqueluuma,"  60-gun  screw,  is  expected  from  Smym%  and  fotor  vee- 
sels  of  war  from  America.  The  **  Saranac'"  alone  returns  home,  haviag 
finished  her  time  in  the  Meditenanean.  This  Squadron,  thus  placed  near 
tile  Strait,  wiB  naas  into  the  Atlantio  skoirid  mm  not  be  annmged  witk 
Bndand;  hak sheitid  eveiytteig ooatinns  twmf etlj as  is  moit  pseeahto^it 
irill  creiae  in  the  Adriatic.  ck 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  DURING  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE 
ALLIES;  ob,  ORIENTAL  SKETCHES. 

By  ▲  MOLDAVIAlf  BOYAED. 

ChaytbrL 

The  steamboat-^ The  passengers — Tophana — Confiisioii — Constantinople — An 
hotel  dxnner*~Atterapt  at  a  walk  in  the  streets  of  Pera. 

The  steamboat  which,  ia  spite  of  age  and  infirmitieSy  was  still  used 
tat  the  inaigiiificant  puipose  of  transporting  a  few  hnndred  individuals 
weeklj  over  one  of  die  most  dangerous  seas  in  the  worlds  anchored  one 
gnsty  morning  in  the  waters  of  Constantinople^  the  hest  and  safest 
port  in  the  universe.  It  is  still  a  subject  of  mild  afltonishment 
io  mfi^  at  odd  hours^  how  she  resisted  the  attacks  of  that  old  tzipis 
^TOftHAA — ^winds  and  waves  and  adverse  currents.  I  noticed  that  our 
ihxee  captains,  the  pilot,  and  the  engineer,  affected  a  vast  show  of  pru- 
«fence  in  all  matters  concerning  the  ship ;  but  I  could  not  divest  my 
nind  of  the  idea  that  they  wore  really  not  imreaaonably  i^piehen.- 
acre  of  her  going  suddenly  to  pieces. 

We  got  0^  with  nothing  worse  than  a  most  alarming  creaking  and 
gioaning  of  her  timbers,  and  the  sea  was  fortunately  calm  enough  to 
enable  me  to  east  a  glance  of  observation  on  ouz  passengers.  A  French- 
BHA  and  an  Englidiman  at  once  attracted  my  attention  by  the  odd 
contrast  which  lliey  presented  to  each  other.  The  Briton  eOfiowed  the 
extreme  satisfaction  which  he  felt  in  his  personal  advantages  by  hia 
eelf-poaaessed  calmness  of  manner^  and  even  by  his  dress.  His  coat, 
bis  "plaidf  everything  which  was  exposed  to  the  contact  of  others,  was 
of'rough,  coarse,  strong  stuff,  of  an  easy,  commodious  fashion,  and  of  a 
eoloor  which  had  nothuig  to  fear  £rom  the  intemperance  of  th6  weather  ; 
Imi  his  linen,,  which  came  only  in  contact  with  himself,  was  exquisitely 
&ie  and  daazlingly  white.  He  read  as  he  ate.  He  fed  his  mind  with 
books  of  a  serious  and  usefiil  cast;  his  body  with  beefsteaks,  potatoes, 
sad  pudding.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  novels  and  ro- 
mances which  choked  up  the  ship's  library,  or  with  the  creams  and 
lagofats  of  our  sea-cook.  The  restless  Frenchman  sang  and  read  aloud 
to  his  companion  by  turns.  His  clothes  were  fashionable,  elegant,  and 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  He  took  no  care  for  his  linen.  Thou^ 
bis  touet  must  have  cost  at  least  twice  as  much,  he  had  not  that  air 
ef  comfort  and  propriety  which  marked  the  Englishman. 

The  practical  and  calculating  Briton  was  going  to  the  Crimea  to  da- 
Imd  the  future  interests  of  his  country,  to  destroy  the  Eussian  fleet. 
Mod  to  take  SebastopoL  The  Gaul,  more  chivalrous  and  romantic,  sup- 
posed himself  a  knight-errant  sent  to  protect  civilization  firom  the  bar- 
hBiiaoB  of  the  north,  and  to  see  the  imperial  eagles  planted  on  the 
towers  and  steeps  of  a  conquered  country.  The  alliance  of  so  much 
aood  sense  and  bffcy  enterprise  must  be  surely  irresistible ;  for  the  pru- 
dence and  shrewdness  of  the  one  will  serve  to  moderate  and  dired  the 
OE^tuosity  of  the  other. 

A  Gferman  fiddler,  having  nothing  original  in  himself,  endeavoured  ta 
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imitate  the  Englishman  in  his  dress,  and  the  Frenchman  in  his  conver- 
sation. He  was  chiefly  husy  in  eating,  and  he  maintained  a  fine  arch 
in  his  waistcoat  by  the  prodigious  digestive  powers  which  seem  to  keep 
the  whole  Teutonic  race  in  constant  readiness  for  a  slice  of  raw  ham, 
and  any  quantity  of  sardines  and  oil.  He  was  perfectly  indifferent  for 
the  rest  to  the  battle  call  of  nations  which  was  sounding  around  him. 

A  Greek,  perceiving  the  Briton  so  absorbed  in  his  ponderous  book, 
observed  contemptuously  to  me,  that  the  English  could  scarcely  be  so 
intelligent  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  for  they  never  appeared  to 
have  finished  their  education. 

A  Turk,  who  stuck  so  conscientiously,  in  all  weathers,  to  his  india- 
irubber  goleshes,  that  I  am  sure  he  was  proud  of  them,  wandered  among 
us  with  the  grave,  lost  look  peculiar  to  his  countrymen  among  stranger 
Franks.  He  used  his  fork  with  moderate  dexterity  at  dinner ;  but  he 
"was  evidently  much  excited  by  the  lively  demeanour  of  a  bachelor 
lady  of  the  French  nation  who  was  seated  uncovered  in  the  midst  of 
us.  She  was  one  of  those  devourers  of  men  who  ruin  youDgsters 
laughing ;  who  foUow  in  the  wake  of  camps  and  knightly  musterings 
like  birds  of  prey ;  whose  hearts  are  so  debased  with  fiie  Uiirst  of  gold 
that  they  deserve  to  be  smothered  and  buried  in  bracelets,  as  was  the 
old  Italian  traitor  girL  She  looked  upon  us  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
steward,  and  calculated  our  importance  by  the  price  of  the  wine  we 
drank  at  table.  She  soon  singled  out  the  Turk,  who  had  a  certain 
odour  of  hoarded  wealth  about  him,  and  she  opened  her  lines  and 

Jarallels  against  him  with  great  judgment  and  vigour,  but  the  stately 
[ussulman  was  infinitely  scandalised  by  her  proceedings,  and  kept  out 
of  her  way  with  a  firmness  and  constancy  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Among  a  rabble  rout  of  used-up  and  superannuated  trunks  and  valises 
crouched  a  herd  of  seedy  Jews.  Fifty  per  cent,  was  observable  in  every 
sharp  feature,  and  in  the  wheedling  yet  penetrating  glance  of  every  eye. 
Some  Bulgarian  Christians  and  monks  of  the  Greek  Church  squatted 
near  them  on  the  sooty  deck.  They  were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  were  piously  girt  with  knotted  cords  in  imitation  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  Garlic  and  onions  evidently  made  a  great  figure  in 
the  repasts  of  these  religious  persons.  They  were  of  a  dirtiness  and 
frugality  most  ascetic  and  orthodox. 

Once  during  our  passage  my  observations  were  interrupted  by  a  slight 
squall,  and  a  sudden  heaviness  about  the  head  as  if  I  had  been  compli- 
mented with  an  iron  crown.  The  smoke  from  the  chimneys  swept  in  a 
black  gritty  cloud  over  our  faces.  The  smell  of  the  oil  used  by  the 
engines  was  overpowering.  The  spray  of  the  sea  wetted  without  re- 
freshing us.  I  went  down  in  the  cabin,  but  the  steam  of  damp  clothes 
and  basins  nearly  stifled  me.  When  I  sought  safety  in  flight  my  knees 
trembled,  my  cheeks  grew  pale.  I  gasped  feebly  for  the  steward,  and 
was — sea-sick.  It  is  a  novel  but  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  only 
two  occasions  in  which  we  are  really  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  others 
are  cases  of  sea-sickness  and  contagious  disoixbrs.  Our  constitutions 
are  softer  than  our  hearts.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  why  the  shores  of 
fhe  Black  Sea  should  have  been  styled  inhospitable,  when  winds  and 
waves  unite  to  drive  the  vessels  of  all  nations  tluther,  and  more  strangers 
are  taken  in  and  done  for  by  them  than  by  any  other  coast  I  can  re- 
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member.  People  will  have  it  that  the  old  Greek  name  of  Eimne  (ad- 
vantageons  to  travellers)  was  given  in  cruel  irony,  but  I  should  like  to 
hear  them  demonstrate  their  proposition  logically  before  I  agree  with  it. 

I  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  I  should  speak  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  I  have  constantly  had  occasion  to  observe  that  every  eastern 
voyage  opens  with  an  account  of  it,  just  as  every  writer  on  the  East 
describes  a  dervish.  It  is,  however,  always  the  same  Bosphorus  and 
the  same  dervish.  The  one  is  sunny,  calm,  brilliant,  beautiful,  gay 
with  palaces  and  gilded  caiques;  Ihe  other  is  dancing,  howlmg, 
bearded  (always  the  same  beard),  turbaned,  dingy-robed,  extortionate, 
and  romantic.  I  will  positively  have  nothing  to  do  with  either.  Take 
notice,  therefore,  obliging  reader,  of  my  self-denial  and  regard  for 
your  patience  in  bringing  you  at  once  to  the  suburb  of  Tophana.  I  am 
not  aware  what  the  word  Tophana  signifies  in  Turkish,  but  I  am  sure 
if  you  speak  to  any  French  vivandi^re  or  drum-major,  he  will  tell  you 
at  once  off-hand. 

At  Tophana  reigned  the  usual  confusion  and  yelling.  Our  arrival 
occasioned  much  commotion  in  the  neighbouring  cofifee-houses,  and  two 
Greeks  played  a  gambling  game,  the  stakes  being  the  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  taking  us  into  guidouce  and  custody  to  our  hotel.  This  ar^ 
rangement,  however,  was  upon  the  whole  infelicitous,  for  some  true  be- 
lieving porters,  not  having  been  admitted  to  the  game,  pounced  at  once 
upon  our  luggage.  A  separate  sturdy  rogue  seized  upon  each  article 
of  our  property,  and  hurried  off  in  opposite  directions,  to  our  extreme 
consternation.  A  row  with  the  custom-house,  settled  of  course  by  a 
bribe,  followed.  Then  we  struggled  up  a  perpendicular  hill  towards 
Pera,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  "  Bono  Johnnies."  French  sailors, 
French  soldiers,  hired  horses,  and  a  wonderM  mixture  of  human  beings, 
isrowded  every  step  of  the  road.  "We  slipped  about  in  the  mud,  we 
tumbled  into  holes,  we  were  stunned  by  the  wild  music  of  a  Turkish 
military  band,  and  then  by  the  stentorian  shout  of  a  muezzin  from  a 
mosque,  then  by  the  roar  of  a  ship's  guns  saluting,  but  we  climbed 
idong  nevertheless. 

Constantinople,  thought  I,  as  I  paused  in  a  gutter  to  take  breath, 
lias  dearly  paid  for  the  unrivalled  advantages  of  its  position.  It  haa 
been  besieged  twenty-nine  times.  It  has  been  constantly  worried  by 
hostile  influences  and  fierce  opposing  interests.  Foreign  agents  were 
always  intriguing  there.  It  was  the  dream  of  conquerors  from  the 
time  of  Philip  Athanasius  to  Mohammed.  It  has  corrupted  and  ener- ' 
vated  whoever  obtained  it.  The  old  historians  used  to  say  that  the 
sound  of  lutes  was  wont  to  drown  the  martial  clash  of  arms  there. 
Homans,  Greeks,  crusaders,  Turks,  all  came  alike  to  grief.  But  if  the 
men  of  Constantinople  were  ever  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury,  the  women 
were  peculiarly  distinguished.  I  need  only  cite  Phidalia,  the  wife  of 
Byzas,  and  Theodora,  who  strengthened  her  feeble  husband  Justinian 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Blues  and  the  Greens,  who  then  shook  the  im- 
perial city  with  their  factions ;  the  women  who  cut  off  their  long  hair 
to  make  ropes  during  the  siege  of  Severus ;  and  Alba  l)omentia,  the  wife 
of  Yalentius,  who  rode  forth  in  arms  against  the  Goths. 

Constantinople,  however,  was  always  a  fated  city.  Its  inhabitants 
from  the  earliest  times  seem  to  h^ve  taken  delight  in  the  abuse  of  all 
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the  pleasures  of  ]i&.  Among  them  all  Iotb  was  destroyed  by  debauch. 
A  fuBe  pride  denied  all  moial  duties,  and  tore  asunder  all  the  ties  of 
family  and  friendship.  ^Hie  most  sacred  principles  of  honesty  and  Tirtne 
were  systematically  Tiolated.  Beligion  served  merely  for  a  subject  of 
useless  controversy,  which  absorbed  all  intelligence  and  stifled  all 
healthy  energy,  and  ended  in  that  great  schism  which  divides  the  dixvdi 
to  this  day. 

But  enough  of  her  vicissitudes  and  bloody  catastrophes,  and  let  is  rtot 
speculate  on  her  mysterious  future,  or  I  shall  seem  to  be  writing  a 
xonumoe.  Let  us  dimb  on,  and,  whQe  we  look  at  the  lucky  porters  who 
havB  obtained  the  prize  of  our  portmanteaus  from  so  many  competLton, 
think  if  all  employments  were  accompanied  by  such  heavy  duties 
whether  there  would  be  the  same  struggle  and  jealousy  about  theai 
which  exists  now. 

At  last  we  waded  up  to  our  hotel.  It  had  at  least  a  foot  cf  mud  be- 
fore the  door;  but  we  managed  to  emerge  from  it.  I  confess  Hmt  I 
could  not  conceal  my  astonishment  that  we  had  neilher  been  questioned 
nor  interrupted — ^that  our  Christiaii  names,  «uTnames,  ages,  profesdons, 
religion,  country,  and  baptism,  seemed  to  create  no  curiosity  in  any  of 
Ihe  soldiers  or  policemen  who  observed  ns.  I  was  surprised  tirnt  no 
cocked-hatted  authority  had  hastened  to  proride  us  witii  a  small  printed 
permission  to  reside  in  the  town,  and  ihat  we  absolutely  were  not  in* 
oonvenienced  in  any  way  even  about  our  passports.  At  first  I  tiiouj^t 
^ere  must  be  some  mistake,  but  afterwards  I  learned  that  conduct  Wk 
nncivilized  is  merely  the  custom  of  Turkey. 

We  were  hardly  settled  in  our  rooms,  and  b^;an  to  feel  stupified  by 
the  fumes  of  a  mangale,  when  a  very  small  bell  was  tinkled  in  a  wildljr 
violent  way  as  a  signal  for  dinner.  It  was  a  tMe  d^hSte,  and  eveiy 
place  was  occupied.  English  were  most  numerous,  for  the  Trench  lire 
In  lodgings,  and  dine  at  home.  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  tqbj, 
honest  feces  of  our  Britannic  allies.  They  all  wore  beaids,  apparency 
as  a  sort  of  fashionable  amusement,  which  was  productive  of  consider- 
able jocularity  among  them.  I  have  noticed  also  that,  since  the  Btitisih 
Boldier  has  obtained  permission  to  wear  n  beard,  he  appears  to  be  chieflj 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  wearing  it  as  long  as  possible.  l%e 
toilet  of.  our  island  friends  was  indeed  generallj  eccentric.  Several  of 
them  wore  turbans  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  The  turban  of  one 
.  of  them  was  made  with  a  counterpane.  It  was  good  to  see  it.  Th^- 
had  also  generally  a  weakness  for  Mackintoehes  and  waterproof  habili- 
ments. They  sat  down  to  table  after  making  certain  gestiues  denoting 
fEoniliarity  vrith  the  waiters,  and  then  relapsed  into  immovable  silence. 
Their  drink  was  porter  or  champagne — sometimes  both.  Their  pota- 
tions at  first  were  so  modest  that  it  was  inconceivable  such  quiet  pexBons 
oonM  ever  get  drunk,  and  halloo  round  a  table  as  we  afterwaids  saw 
Ihem.  And  it  was  he  is  a  jolly  good  fdlow,  and  thou  art  a  jolly  good 
follow,  and  we  are  jolly  good  fellows — ^though  one  would  not  have 
guessed  it  at  first.  The  English  ladies  were  grave  and  rather  affected 
in  their  manners.  Their  bright  complexions  made  them  appear  much 
younger  than  they  really  were.  A  German  female  and  her  two  Tea- 
tonic  companions  cackled  incessantiy,  and  laughed  too  loudly  to  be 
strictly  within  the  rules  of  good  society.    The  daughters  of  Albion 
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looked  at  tliam  with  subdued  smiles  and  impenetrate  reserve,  ^or 
myself  I  ate  ou  demurely,  leaving  the  BrLfcons  to  deport  tbemselvee  as 
tbey  pleased,  and  the  Germans  to  be  "  shocking."  I  notioed,  hxm'ever, 
that  the  aombre,  hypochoadriacal-lookiiig  people  ate  twice  as  much  as 
the  merry  ones,  and  that  a  man's  appetite  was  usually  vbl  proportiaa  to 
the  sadness  of  his  physiognomy. 

The  following  morning  I  went  ibr  a  walk,  an  enterprise  not  to  be 
attempted  with  impunity  in  Bera.  An  immense  number  of  persons  in 
every  variety  of  grotesque  costume  crowded  the  streets.  To  get  throt^h 
the  l^iroBg  I  was  orbliged  to  arm  myseHf  with  a  stout  slick  and  nnich 
judicious  attention.  !Ni  ow  I  was  obliged  to  spring  out  of  the  way  of  a 
line  of  asses  canryiiig  planks  hr  building,  and  now  to  rash  into  a  diop 
to  avoid  i>eing  fitted  by  the  poles  between  which  two  mmi  would 
ifing  a  bole  of  merchandise;  pastrycoeks'  boys;  dim-eyed,  fet,  Idaek, 
kqwctant  eimnchs  on  horseback;  oiientai  beauties  in  gilded,  spriiigleBB 
wooden  conches;  stiff  Turkish  soldiers  in  awkwazd,  slounken,  lU-nudB 
<iotiies;  gigantic  Bc<ytdi  Highlanders  witii  their  noses  in  the  air ;  saileiB 
witti  shert  pipes ;  strutting  Albanians  httstiing  everybody ;  a  Cephsio 
man  with  a  huge  Phrygian  cap  drawn  over  bis  eyes;  woodcratters  who 
tinnk  iLo€hiiig  of  cracking  your  leg  with  a  stray  log;  snailmg  dogs, 
£reociL  ^Botors,  and  allied  officers  of  every  denomination,  make  up  only  a 
ientk  pait  oi  tiie  jumble  of  things  in  a  Pera  street  just  now. 

I  saw  one  old  hidy  with  a  de^  blush  on  her  face,  that  assuredly  had 
sothio^  to  do  with  modesty,  ^le  was  a  walking  rdn  plastered  vp. 
fibe  had  ftowers  in  her  bannet  destined  to  bring  fort&  no  frwAB,  The 
lavish  embroideries  of  her  dress  put  me  in  mind  of  the  moss-^grown 
tDwen  cf  some  des^ted  fortress.  AUow  me  to  make  a  present  of  thme 
fluaaleB  to  any  young  gentieman  fond  of  quizzing  antiquated  femdes. 
It  is  a  cnidous  peculiarity  of  Peca  life  that  all  the  old  women  are  cdied 
by  those  fond  dindnutives  of  liieir  CSunstian  names  which  in  either 
places  mte  usually  applied  only  to  chaMFen.  Tbeiy  put  one  in  mind  «f 
the  old  bridge  m  Paris  which  is  stiH  called  the  ^;  Pont  ]!^euf."  One  of 
file  most  ahsmni  and  common  of  human  eaoiB  is  not  to  know  how  to 
grow  cdd. 

I  tmn  my  head  to  look  at  a  diapfallen  Turic.  His  beard  is  dipped, 
his  drem  is  mean  and  narrow;  he  is  a  viotua  of  reform.  Bverytkiag 
digniEed  and  comfortabie  has  been  le&rmed  away  from  him.  Hie 
Turk  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  has  of  late  yeaes  degenerated  alto- 
gotiier  into  a  mere  oommonplace  sloven. 

Aanong  tiie  other  figures  in  the  street  are  a  softa  wildi  his  Tdiiite 
tmbaB,  an  oulema  with  Hlao  boots,  and  a  pasha,  preoccupied  doubtleis 
alike  with  the  thoughts  of  their  rapidly  dimmishing  power  and  ioAu- 
enoe.  The  priest  (oulema)  is  counting  a  rosary  of  one  hundred  beads, 
aid  every  bead  he  turns  he  repeats  one  of  ihe  hundred  attributes  of 
Allah.  There  is  a  Persian,  toOj  with  a  cosuical  cap  like  an  in<ir«»rted 
flowor-pot,  and  high-heeled  ^hoes.  He  looks  with  a  sour  eye  upon  the 
Turics.  There  is  a  Syrian  in  a  picturesqae,  half  biblical  dress ;  a  pale 
Jew,  wiio,  in  spite  of  his  business  air  and  hurried  step,  makes  way  ob- 
sequiously to  fdl  who  pass.  There  are  some  Greek  girls  with  massy 
lustrous  hair  and  dhiseUed  features. 

Snoh  is  the  Pera  high  street.    On  each  side  are  shops.    It  is  pain- 
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fill  to  say  many  of  them  are  set  up  for  the  sale  of  sausages;  and 
often  a  gaunt,  fresh  killed  hog  affironts  the  gaze  of  every  true  beUerer. 
Therefore  some  caustic  Mussulman  satirist  was  recently  heard  to  ob- 
aerye  that  it  was  a  curious  fact :  ''  The  departure  of  the  Bussians  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  anival  of  the  pigs." 


GhaptebII. 

Pleasures  of  Pera — Greeks  and  Catholics — Political  dragomans — ^The  Eastern  . 

Question. 

The  pleasures  of  Pera  are  not  brilliant.  There  is  an  opera  for  stran- 
gers, and  a  diversion  which  people  are  pleased  to  call  Prench  plays. 
There  is  nothing  advantageous  to  be  said  of  either.  I  went  one  night 
to  the  opera  while  *^  Lucrezia  Borgia"  was  in  course  of  being  ranted. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  applause,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  it  sprang 
from  that  crotchet  in  men's  minds  which  prompts  them  always  to  ad- 
mire what  they  do  not  understand.  The  barytone  had  a  very  bass 
voice ;  the  bass  was  almost  a  tenor.  During  one  scene  a  gentleman  in 
the  pit  expressed  his  opinion  in  so  loud  a  voice  as  to  disturb  the  per- 
formance. He  shouted  out,  ''  Oh,  you  rascals !"  and  his  subsequent 
discourse  appeared  intended  to  display  a  strong  antipathy  to  despotic 
governments  as  formerly  existing  in  Italy.  The  rioter  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  those  great  patriots,  soured  by  exile  and  narrow  circumstances, 
who  wander  about  objectless,  and  in  dilapidated  garments,  through  the 
tortuous  streets  of  the  Turkish  capital.  On  beisg  at  last  taken  into 
custody  by  a  person  despatched  for  the  purpose,  he  declared  that 
treachery  of  all  kinds  was  so  hateftil  to  hun  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
hear  of  it  even  on  the  stage,  and  for  the  rest  he  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  conceal  his  sentiments,  nor  should  he  now  commence  doing  so. 
A  great  many  nosegays  were  thrown  on  the  stage  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  The  prima  donna,  a  stout  English  woman  of  forty,  courtesyed 
all  over  the  stage,  picked  them  up,  and  retired ;  down  went  the  curtain. 
Five  minutes  afterwards,  however,  the  person  who  had  thrown  them 
disappeared  from  his  box  to  fetch  them,  and  at  the  close  of  the  next 
scene  dutifully  appeared  in  his  place  and  dabbed  them  down  again, 
till  they  were  as  pulpy  and  shapeless  as  cabbages. 

The  Turkish  Kara-guz,  a  kind  of  Punch-and-Judy  show,  is  worth 
both  the  Pera  entertainments  together.  It  is  very  lively,  very  witty, 
and  somewhat  immoral.  The  Turks,  however,  are  utterly  horrified 
and  shocked  by  what  they  consider  the  unpardonable  licence  towards 
ladies  allowed  on  our  stage. 

The  chief  delight  of  Pera  is  undoubtedly  intrigue.  All  the  notebles 
are  at  work  to  obtain  influence  and  power  for  themselves.  One  offers 
his  august  protection  to  an  iadividiud  merely  becanse  he  is  opposed  by 
another.  Somebody  catehes  hold  of  anybody  who  may  prove  a  pro- 
fiteble  instrument  in  his  designs  on  place,  or  in  the  destruction  of  his 
rivals.  This  person  sells  a  protection,  that  person  buys  one.  The 
jealousy  between  the  different  legations  at  one  time  arrived  to  such  a 
point  that  they  actually  bought  precedence  over  each  other  on  occasions 
of  ceremony,  and  very  likely  found  it  on  the  whole  a  good  bargain. 
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The  etiqaette  and  oeremony  of  yisits,  the  paucity  of  domestic  re- 
sources, the  want  of  time  in  men  absorbed  by  politics  or  trade,  the  pri« 
Yileged  darkness  and  danger  of  the  streets,  the  greatness  of  the  distances, 
and  the  want  of  carnages,  have  established  an  habitual  reserve  and  de- 
stroyed all  sociability  among  the  Ferotes.  The  polyglot  feature  of  the 
population  is  also  very  much  in  the  way  of  parties  and  reunions.  A 
man  who  speaks  nothing  but  Greek,  and  a  man  who  speaks  nothing  but 
Irish,  can  hardly  get  on  together,  and  are  therefore  better  apart  The 
trayeller  must  therefore  get  through  his  time  as  he  can,  either  in  mov* 
ing  about  the  perilous  streets,  or  besottmg  himself  at  an  expensive 
hoteL  He  will  find  neither  books  nor  amusements,  pleasure  or  gain 
elsewhere.  Persons  arriving  at  Pera,  however,  generally  bring  with 
them  more  wants  than  fortune,  more  folly  than  virtue.  This  has  given 
rise  to  a  Greek  proverb  which  says,  ''  He  who  has  nothing  is  nothing,'' 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  Greeks  or  the  Catholics  of  Turkey 
are  really  superstitious.  They  merely  make  a  political  question  of  their 
religion.  They  inherit  the  old  hatred  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Greeks  which  flooded  old  Byzantium  with  blood.  The  Catholics  call 
all  Greeks  heretics.  The  Greeks  call  Catholics  all  who  are  not  of  the 
same  Christian  church  as  themselves.  The  Greeks  hate  the  Papal  chair 
worse  than  the  turban.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  By- 
zantine empire. 

The  Greeks  are  said  to  be  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  education, 
but  they  are  surprisingly  ignorant.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a 
bookseller  in  the  Phanar,  He  showed  me  a  portrait  of  the  late  Empe- 
lor  Nicholas  of  Bussia.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  also  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  II.  He  answered,  with  a  cunning  smDe,  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  have  a  picture  of  Alexander,  for  that  Nicholas  was  not 
dead.  Another  Gre^  had  recently  the  following  conversation  with  a 
frenchman : — 

Oreek — "  What  news  have  you  ?" 

Frmehman — "  Sebastopol  is  taken." 

Oreek — '*  Is  that  why  the  cannons  are  growling  so  ?" 

Frenohmar^^**  Yes." 

Greek--"  Don't  you  think  it  is  for  a  Turkish  festival  ?" 

Drenehman — "  I  should  think  it  is  a  Turkish  festival  indeed.*' 

Grreek — ''  Perhaps  Sebastopol  is  only  taken  by  the  newspapers :  we 
have  heard  that  before." 

li'enehman — **  Nonsense !  I  tell  you  it  has  fallen." 

Ch'eek — "  The  Bussians  perhaps  have  retired  in  order  to  take  you  at 
a  disadvantage." 

Drenehmarih-^"  Of  course,  the  Bussians  always  say  so  in  their  official 
reports.    They  make  '  a  successful  retreat '  whenever  they  are  beaten." 

Oreek — "  WiU  the  &mous  alliance  last  many  days  more  ?" 

Drenchman — "  What  matter,  if  it  lasts  as  long  as  the  war  ?" 

Greek — "Is  there  nothing  new ?" 

lyenchman-^**  Why,  is  not  the  taking  of  Sebastopol  enough  for  you  ? 
Do  you  want  your  Mends  the  Bussians  to  be  beaten  again  at  once  ? 
Pooh,  man  I  you  are  an  anti-Bussian  without  knowing  it." 

Greek  (obsequiously) — "  Yes,  of  course  I  am  an  Anglo-Yrenchman." 

There  is  a  saying  unfortunately  only  too  common  in  the  East:  it 
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I  that  the  fliree  greatest  eriis  of  the  iwrid  MX)  phgoe,  foe,  and 
ineterpreters  or  dragomaiiB.  Sinee  iihe  time  of  the  GeBoese,  who,  at  Htm 
iddng  of  Oonrta&tmo]ile  in  14Sd,  oontrived  to  be  for  and  against  the 
Tnrfcs  at  Ae  same  time,  this  wreiahed  laoe  of  pe(^le  have  oooftiaBd 
Cifeiy  matter  entrofAed  to  (hem.  1%8  great  dragomans  of  the  Porte^  like 
Jf  ayiweaidatos  and  Ypaihmtisy  ireee  Gveeks,  who  obtasned  an  immenae 
saad  &tal  im^tumr,^  ov«r  all  affiuza  of  state — ^tiieir  political  feehngs  ibr 
Aho  time  being  laere  dictated  wholly  by  tiieir  immediate  interests.  ISiey 
wen  incapable  of  anything  great  or  good,  BnlesB  it  was  dosely  nd 
pBRoeptibly  allied  wi&  tangible  profit  to  themsetFes.  The  saooeeduig 
politieal  dragomans  hsTO  proved  their  wioi^ihydesoendantB.  The  art  af 
iaterpietingpoiiitioal  secrets  seems  always  to  have  been  oonfined  at  €o»- 
atantiaople  to  a  few  Leraatine  fiumlies.  The  dn^mans  oompose  the 
teal  fbreiga  affiee  and  diplomatic  oorps  at  Constantixiople.  The  mi»- 
ehief  they  dais  ncahndaUe.  Sometimes  Qie  same  family  has  a  awmber 
employed  at  every  one  of  the  ea^aanea.  They  fonai  a  class  apart  They 
iitenttarry  even  almost  wholly  aawmgfimraselTes.  Their  most  intimate 
Cdends  are  the  local  banken,  and  ae  one  aeems  to  prosper  oniim  £z* 
dmage  who  is  not  in  their  oonfidesioe.  AH  the  millinaw  that  Bmasia  ia 
«id  to  hare  ^>eDt  on  the  tieaty  of  Adiianople  are  vndentood  to  hate 
been  awallowed  np  at  Para,  and  it  was  remarked  that  several  drageman 
of  eminence  grew  rich  about  that  time.  The  dragomans  have  aiwaays 
paflBBSsed  ihe  drplomatio  fieumlty  <if  delay  in  great  perjBBctifln,  Ihey 
Avre  oantcmd  nine-tenths  ef  the  complioationsof  the  Eastern  qaestiaB. 
She  more  con^licated  it  grew  the  better  tble  w«rethey  to  a^^aom  any 
sattkaautef  it  The  Western  Pswars  seem  to  have  looked  upon  it  aa 
a  Yoleaae  which  mig^  at  any  time  borst  and  overwhelm  ererytfaing. 
Zhey  have  aeTor  ipeotDnad  to  abroach  and  deal  with  it  boldly.  JUI 
haa  been  left  to  dragomans.  It  was  a  bat  that  ihey  were  afinaid  to  am- 
tie  till  the  threads  of  fate  became  hopelessly  ravelled — a  waand  they 
could  never  bring  themselves  to  probe,  and  treated  with  palliatiWB  and 
expedients  till  it  gangrened.  Those  dnewd  Levairiines  weee  truly  ad- 
mirable doctors ;  aadtiiey  ha^a  bled  poor  3>outey  tiU  it  is  a  sick  man 
indeed. 

We  live,  howoHar,  in  a  earionsage.  It  oanmenoedby  <2ie  stnigg^  of 
peoples  against  kiiq;B.  It  then  proceeded  to  quamb  of  sovereigns  among 
themaehoa.  It  hw  gone  on  to  a  war  of  principles.  If  ever  the  lime 
shall  come  (and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  it  appears  to  be  oazmng) 
when  abstract  juslioe  and  good  faitii  than  goide  the  councils  of  princes 
and  cabinets,  the  peop&e  have  everything  to  hope  ibna  it  Akeaiyiha 
voice  of  reason  is  beginning  to  be  heard.  Whenever  it  speaks  akiiid  it 
wiU  he  inaristiUe. 

GsAPiEain. 

Oal^ta  is  a  dirty,  quashy  quagmire,  at  tiw  fixyt  of  a  ni|^;ed  and  per- 
peAdioalar  hill  leadwg  dawn  from  Peia.  It  is  divided  from  Oenstan- 
tiaople Proper  by  a  rotten  wooden  hndgeanly.  Here  is  the Exdiange, 
the  houses  of  businees  of  the  principal  merehanCs  and  shopkeepers,  the 
banks,  warehouses,  and  wharfs.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  it 
begins  to  fill  with  a  motley  crowd  J&om  ail  quarters.  The  wealthy  specu- 
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later  comes  in  a  steamer  or  a  tcalqne  fiom  oxw  of  tiie  Frinees  iBLrndBy 
or  from  the  Tillages  of  the  Bo^hons,  in  rammer.  In  spring  and 
ifinter  he  xides  down  from  Pera ;  ^le  small  diopkeepers  eome  on  loot. 
Few  people  Hve  iliere.  A  traveller  casting  a  glance  on  that  strsnge 
throng  Will  long  he  pnzrled  what  to  make  of  it.  The  men  of  Galate 
are  tiie  sifraDgest  dressed  people  on  Ihe  face  of  the  eartti.  A  man  liiiiiks 
nothing  of  taming  out  in  a  costume  con^osed  of  the  most  popular  gaor- 
ments  of  four  or  five  diiferent  nations.  A  Gtreek  cap,  a  pea-jacket, 
'ShodiBaL  boots,  a  coUarleBs  Tnikish  waistcoat,  and  i¥ench  trousers,  may 
he  seen  daily  cm  tiie  same  individttal.  Half-naked  Bulgarian  porteBS, 
EmootJiiy  shaved  Englishmen,  hoisterons  boatmen,  boasting  Armeniaas, 
Trieste  Jews,  and  Germans  with  flaxen  beards  and  trmnpeiy  jeweQeiyy 
jostle  each  other  in  admired  confusion.  Cufk  and  cries,  horrible  j^SMsog, 
savage  debaadi,  frantic  gesticulation  complete  the  soene. 

AssacemiB,  adventurers,  fraudulmt  bankrupts,  smugglen,  pirates, 
rogues  of  eveiy  denomination,  pidcpocketB  ef  great  addxess,  itinerant 
o^gan  hoysy  make  a  fedx  fourth  of  the  population.  The  language  is  « 
polyglot  jargon.  Here  is  the  fish-market  where  tiie  luscious  swordfiflh, 
Ihe  mnllet,  and  the  lobster,  are  displayed  in  tempting  plenty ;  thefe 
wandering  medical  quacks  ply  a  busy  trade,  and  vaunt  their  drugs  widi 
lilentoriaii  lungs,  ^eir  haMtual  cries  are  curious.  "  Good  and  not 
deai^  (em  bono  em  eftem),  cries  the  chariatan.  ^  Come  quictiy  er 
'Biere  will  be  none  leit,"  roars  a  lemonade  man.  There  are  some  cnriofw 
trades  practised  here.  Near  a  kebu^  (roast  mutten)  shop  I  saw  a  Jew;  ka 
was  seBimg  oranges,  and  contrired  to  extract  a  profit  by  selling  Ihe  peal 
to  chemixts  separately  from  tiie  pulp.  Among  the  singular  trades  prao- 
tised  at  Cfalata,  mention  nmst  not  be  omitted  of  tiiose  akhemists  who, 
m  Ihe  figurative  language  of  the  East,  axe  said  to  extract  ''honey 
from  thams,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  midcemoney  by  blows.  They  volon- 
tsrily  expose  tiiemsdves  to  a  beatiz^  fbr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
mdemnxty. 

A  Turk  is  a  ready  man  with  his  stick,  und  they  find  the  trade  a  goefl 
tme.  The  founder  of  this  branch  of  commerce  is  said  to  have  been  an 
higenioixs  finghdmian,  v^ho  contrived  to  extract  a  sum  of  £15,000  oat  «f 
a  pasha  in  recompence  for  a  thumping.  3B]is  ftme  at  once  spread  ikt 
and  wide.  He  has  had  many  imitators,  tiiongh  nocie  have  risen  to  the 
Bime  eminence,  or  attained  anything  approachong  to  the  same  suooess. 

The  trade,  however,  had  at  one  time  ac<}uired  an  amtusng  popularity. 
A  Jew  who  had  bought,  or  who  was  entitied  to,  a  foreign  proteetiony 
put  hims^  purposely  in  the  way  of  Bome  boatmen  of  Ahmet  Fetti 
IPasha;  he  cimtrired  first  to  make  them  drank,  and  then  he  wozned 
them  pertinadously  in  hopes  of  a  beating.  He  was  disappointed,  but, 
bang  one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  bump  of  hope  is  unusually  well  de- 
^c^ed,  he  actually  complained  to  tiie  Pasha  that  he  had  receiYed  ik> 
blows,  and  therefore  had  been  deprived  of  that  claim  on  his  £zcellenGy'« 
bounty  to  which  he  had  fidrly  become  entitied ! 

I  stopped  on  the  bridge  which  divides  Galata  firom  the  Tuikidi  dty 
to  look  at  an  old  Turk  who  had  got  a  sort  of  portable  panorama  whioh 
ezhihited  ihe  principal  events  of  tiie  Orimean  war;  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  words  "Moskoo  giaour !" — unbe- 
Heving  BxuMBian!«^were  heard  on  all  sides  of  him.  I  sat  down  ontiiernk 
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of  the  bridge  to  enjoy  the  scene.  Before  me  were  the  white  mosques 
.and  minarets  of  the  Paynim  city  redected  in  the  waters  like  the  fata 
morgana  of  Italian  mornings.  Behind  me  was  the  splendid  port  with  its 
forest  of  masts  and  crowd  of  shipping  from  every  sea.  The  timbers  of 
the  bridge  creaked  and  trembled  with  the  immense  crowd  of  passengers 
and  the  bustle  of  commerce.  Everywhere  might  be  seen  the  signs  of 
wealth  and  prosperity ;  but  all  was  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  the 
few  Turks  who  mingled  with  the  multitude  seemed  to  have  no  business 
there:  so  they  went  silently  on  their  errands,  and  appeared  as  strangers 
in  their  own  land.  I  think  they  feel  bitterly  and  hopelessly  that  l^eir 
day  is  over,  and  that  all  power  and  dominion  is  passing  visibly  away 
from  them.  The  money  which  has  been  spent  by  the  Allies  in  Con- 
stantinople is  almost  incredible.  It  is  counted  by  millions :  yet  it  has 
gone  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  Ghiistian  and  Jewish  speculators. 
I  know  only  one  Turk  who  has  gained  largely  by  the  golden  harvest 
Slathering  around  him,  and  he  is  of  Greek  origin.  They  watch  the  bustle 
of  trade  in  their  ports  as  they  listen  to  the  clash  of  arms  on  their 
frontiers,  and  view  the  struggle  of  hosts  of  contending  unbelievers  with 
a  mournful  and  silent  apa&y — ^an  apathy  which  is  half  dignity,  half 
despair. 

I  passed  the  bridge  and  walked  on  to  the  YaUdedjanni,  where  vege- 
tables and  old  clothes  (an  odd  conjunction)  are  sold.  ISToting  a  few  roy- 
stering  sailors,  and  some  grave  scribes  who  write  letters  for  uneducated 
people  at  so  much  apiece,  I  went  on  to  a  place  which  is  called  the 
Egyptian  Market.  There  are  sold  spices  and  perfumes  of  all  kinds ; 
the  henna,  with  which  the  Turkish  women  stain  their  fingers;  opium, 
the  fatal  delight  of  Turkish  dissipation ;  mastic  for  the  teeth ;  sandal 
wood,  benzoin,  and  nutmeg.  Continuing  my  course,  then,  along  a 
street  lined  on  each  side  witii  Turkish  shops,  like  large  wooden  boxes 
turned  on  one  side,  I  found  linen  and  calico  garments  exposed  for  sale, 
and  cooks'  shops  emitting  the  smell  of  the  oily,  high-seasoned  dishes  of 
the  East.     At  last  I  came  to  the  Bazaar. 

The  Bazaar  is  a  large  edifice  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  model 
of  the  ancient  raiiirvptQ  of  Byzantium.  It  has  been  often  enough  de- 
scribed with  its  gloomy  little  shops  and  its  jumble  of  merchandise,  car- 
pets, stufifs,  pipes,  pastilles,  embroidery,  arms,  and  trinkets.  The  tra- 
veller begins  his  examination  of  them  with  almost  a  romantic  curiosity, 
and  ends  it  with  a  very  commonplace  disappointment.  Nothing  is  reaUy 
worth  notice  there  but  the  Turkish  ladies  who  sometimes  go  market- 
ing, and  who  are  often  graceM  and  pretty.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  there  a 
glimpse  of  beautiful  faces,  which  are  never  seen  elsewhere  beyond  the 
harem.  No  conversation  or  flirtation  with  them  is,  however,  possible 
for  a  Frank,  though  it  is  said  Moslqm  gallants  often  find  the  Bazaar  a 
convenient  rendezvous,  and  that  the  di^k  interiors  of  the  small  shops 
often  echo  accents  softer  than  are  generally  used  in  bargaining. 

Really  there  is  nothing  worth  buying  there  but  tobacco  pouches,  which 
serve  as  ladies'  reticules,  and  cost  moderate  prices.  The  amber  which 
comes  from  Prussia  fetches  fabulous  prices,  and  all  the  best  is  bought 
up  by  pashas  for  mouthpieces  to  pipes.  The  most  esteemed  is  of  a  pale 
Idmon  colour,  but  this  is  very  much  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  some  years 
Ago  a  dark  cloudy  yellow  was  more  in  vogue.    Many  articles  sold  at 
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ihe  bazaars  as  Turkisli  are  made  in  Paris  and  London.  Eyerjtliing 
made  at  Constantinople  is  extravagantly  dear  and  disgracefully  worked. 
If  you  take  a  dragoman  he  will  conduct  you  infallibly  to  the  shop  of 
some  colleague  (seldom  a  good  one),  and  he  stipulates  for  a  profit  of 
at  least  50  per  cent,  on  all  your  purchases.  The  unblushing  impudence 
of  the  bazaar  tradesmen  is  very  droll.  They  will  often  ask  you  four 
times  the  price  they  intend  to  ^e ;  therefore,  if  you  offer  them  a  third 
as  an  excuse  for  going  away,  they  promptly  confound  you  by  putting 
up  the  article  with  a  ready  smile,  and  holding  out  their  hand  with 
trembling  eagerness  for  the  money.  "No  extortion  is  too  monstrous  to 
be  attempted  with  a  Frank. 

The  bazaar  dragomans  are  almost  as  remarkable  a  class  as  their  politi- 
cal brethren.  They  speak  a  smattering  of  every  language,  but  no  one 
correctly.  This  is  partly  slovenliness,  partly  cunning.  They  always 
keep  a  door  open  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty,  by  saying  5iat  they  did  not 
clearly  understand  or  express  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  They 
seem  to  have  acquired  l£e  tricks  of  every  people,  and  the  virtues  of 
none.  They  are  shameless  and  insolent  rogues.  For  instance,  you 
desire  to  make  a  purchase.  There  is  of  course  a  dispute  about  the  price. 
Your  dragoman  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  pretends  to  think  you  unrea- 
sonable, but  utters  some  impudent  piece  of  flattery  to  you,  and  takes 
you  elsewhere  in  order  that  you  may  not  have  a  doubt  of  his  loyalty. 
At  the  next  shop  he  tells  you,  after  a  long  discussion,  in  which  he  has 
been  haggling  in  some  unknown  tongue  for  his  own  profit,  that  there 
the  article  you  want  is  dearer.  If  you  know  the  price  you  ought  to 
pay,  and  resolutely  keep  to  it,  he  will  probably  insult  and  leave  you, 
or  keep  you  wallong  about  till  nightfall.  If,  weary  with  going  ftom 
shop  to  shop,  you  consent  to  be  cheated,  he  will  put  on  a  virtuous  air, 
and,  if  you  have  been  angry,  probably  refuse  to  take  his  day's  wages  of 
you.  Show  your  purchase,  however,  to  a  person  who  knows  anything 
of  its  value,  and  you  will  find  that  assuredly  he  has  not  thrown  away 
his  time  upon  you.  The  corruption  of  every  class  in  the  East  is  dis- 
heartening enough;  but  I  know  of  no  scoundrels  equal  to  the  dragomans. 
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Air  EPISODE  OP  HISTOBY. 

(Condaded  from  No.  329,  page  612. 

Chapter  XIY. 

CONCLUSION. 

New  trinmpbs  of  Diplomaoy. — ^Murder  of  Capodistrias. — ^Triumphaot  results  of 
the  triuxnphs  above-mentioiied. — Way  for  King  Otho! — ^^Tbe  Bed-tape  and 
Sealing-wax  Office  again. — It  prescribes  tbe  limits  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Greece — 
on  Paper. — ^The  Ionian  Islands. — Joy  for  Sur  Hector. — ^The  Kingdom  of  Greece 
and  Elysium  compared,  by  an  eye-witness^— CheerfUl  appearance  of  our  mutual 
friend  "Pnas." 

Ok  the  22nd  of  Jannary  (3rd  of  February),  1 830,  Greece  was  officially 
blessed  with  another  experimental  government,  sent  all  ready  cut  and 
dried  from  the  British  Bed-tape   and  Sealing-wax  Office,  Downing 
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Street,  London.  The  repreeentationB  of  the  National  Assembly  had 
fbond  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Eed-tape  and  Sealing-wax  Office,  and 
the  result  of  the  sagacious  deliberations  at  the  Bed-tape  and  Sealing-wax 
Office  had  turned  out  to  be,  that  Greece  should  henceforth  be  governed 
by  an  individual  with  the  title  of  "  Sovereign  Prince  of  Greece,''  and  a 
very  nice,  airy,  fairy-tale  sort  of  title  it  looks,  at  first  sight.  The  Eed- 
tape  and  Sealing-wax  Office,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  conscientioua 
institution,  and  the  amusement  in  which  it  has  always  delighted  is,  to 
ttake  its  pretty  little  gifts  out  of  one  victim's  pockets  to  put  them  witli 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  into  that  of  the  other.  In  exchange,  there- 
fore, for  the  new  experimental  government,  and  the  title  of  "  Herecdtary 
Sovereign  Prince  of  Greece/'  which  was  to  be  given  to  any  modest  young 
prince  out  of  employ  who  could  be  found  to  take  it,  the  Sovereigii 
Principality  lost  Acamania,  Yonitza,  Yaltos,  Ylochos,  Agrapha,  Kravara^ 
iKotpenissi,  and  some  other  places.  Then,  after  the  most  wonderful 
hash  of  high-spiced  intrigues  ever  made  by  diplomatic  cooks,  the  experir 
siental  governor  of  Greece  for  the  time  being  was  murdered,  on  the  27tlL 
Septeml^r,  1831.  He  was  assassinated  by  two  violent  men — men  who 
accused  him  of  having  arbitrarily  imprisoned  their  fbther;  but  it  is  a 
greaftquestion  whether  the  two  violent  men  were  not  merely  instruments  ixk 
the  hands  of  others,  who  sn^ectedthe  experimentalgovemor  of  intrigues 
with  Bussia.  The  names  of  the  two  murderers  were  George  and  Con- 
stantine  Mavromichali. 

Por  some  time  after  this  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  setting 
up  a  new  experimental  governor  to  supply  the  place  of  the  murdered 
man.  Modest  young  princes  out  of  employ  (the  only  persons,  of  course, 
the  Bed-tape  and  Sealing-wax  Office  would  deign  to  think  of)  began  to 
have  an  idea  that  there  was  something  at  once  horrible  and  ri^culous  in 
it.  They  were  pardonably  shy,  therefore,  of  the  profllbred  honour,  and 
as  the  governing  bump  can,  of  course,  and  as  we  have  said,  never  be 
fbund  in  any  head  but  a  prince's,  the  aUies  found  that  they  had  merely 
turned  out  the  Turks  to  set  up  absolute  anarchy.  I  have  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  same  results  might  happen  again  at  Constantinople. 

At  last  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  named  Sovereign  Prince 
of  Greece.  The  choice  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  one ;  but  Leopold,  hav- 
ing informed  himself  thoroughly  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  territories, 
promptly  laid  down  the  offiraed  dignity,  giviag  merely  another  proof  of 
that  plain  good  sense  for  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  been  so  often 
and  so  justly  distinguished.  It  may  be  said  that,  for  an  ambitious  man,  he 
gave  up  a  very  grand  opportunity ;  aad  it  is  certain  that  Greece,  well 
governed  by  a  great  statesman,  would  be  a  much  more  formidable  neigh- 
bour to  Turkey  than  she  will  ever  become  by  fomenting  the  discon- 
tents of  the  Bayahs.  But  perhaps  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  King 
Otho,  and  the  tricky  enmity  i^own  by  Ite  Greeks  towards  adl  i^Heign- 
era,  will  dear  the  reputation  of  King  Leopold  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
•spiring.  No  foreign  prince  will  ever  be  able  to  rule  in  peace  over  the 
Ctoeeks,  and  no  native  prince  could  be  set  up  safely  in  his  stead.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  Greek  question  is  to 
eompek  that  most  troublesome  race  to  eontinue  to  form  p^  oi  Turkey, 
io  that  (under  wiser  and  more  mercifkd  laws,  of  couzsa)  thsff  iimlj  ba 
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nflneiioed  and  lestrained  by  more  quiat  and  honest  peoplei  md  eyents 
■By  tben  safely  be  allowed  to  take  their  coarse. 

Bat,  to  condade  as  rapidly  as  poasibky  let  me  now  say  that,  on  the 
iwrignatjon  of  LeopdLd,  the  aUied  powers  offered  their  ugly  little  murs- 
Hbq  to  Otho^  son  of  Lonifi,  Eii^  of  Borana.  To  get  the  troublesome 
MqnisLtion  also  more  readily  off  their  handB,  they  nosed  the  stato  (tf 
Cb«ece  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdbm,  &ar  wh^yev  BBc^ 
Then  there  was  another  treaty,  signed  on  the*  25th  April  (7th  May),  ia 
whi«h  the  'Kiag  of  BaTam  took  part.  The  Turks,  who  had  been  te 
some  time  amused  spectatora  of  tile  draek  diffieulty,  leoegaifled  the  ibf* 
dependence  of  the  new  kingdom  (raak  and  all)  en  the  9th  July,  1882, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  same  year,  the  GredL  depa* 
tiea  aflsembled  at  Pronaia,  near  Nanplia,  ratified  the  choice  of  tha  led- 
tape  offioee  with  the  same  d^ig^itM  readiness  as  they  would  haye  ralL- 
i«i  anything  else,  to  daspnte  it  fiye  moEmtea  afterwards. 

So  Acamania  and  ^tolia,  Phocis  and  Locris,  Boeotia  and  Attica,  the 
Edi^nnesiia  and  Eubaea,  with  the  iehmda  sitoated  near  these  pkoes, 
fnned  the  new  kingdeim,  mid.  all  the  other  Gredk  pioyinces  remained 
under  TnikiBh  dominion.  At  least  a  third  part  of  Greeee  was  resmred 
for  a  separate  fortune,  and  no  Bntcmcan,  I  think,  read  or  write,  without 
a  bhiah,  that  it  waa  seized  by  the  Bed-tape  and  Scudiag-wax  Office.  I 
speak  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  These  troublesome  countries  had  remained 
mder  the  Yenetians  till  1797>  when  that  peojde  wore  driyen  away  by 
the  French.  In  1800  they  became  a  separate  state,  under  the  piotec* 
tion  of  Bnsaia  and  the  Porte.  In  1807  ^ey  passed  again  under  French 
dominion,  and  in  1814-15,  they  formed  for  Ihe  second  time  "  an  inde- 
poodent  state,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Great  Britain."  So 
Uiey  haye  remained.  The  Greeks  cry  out  that  we  haye  robbed  them, 
and  the  Turiu  echo  the  change;  so  do  the  French,  and  the  Eussians, 
amd  the  AuatEians,  while  eyery  ccneul  in  the  Leyant  wiH  tell  you  we 
haefe  gained  a  race  of  subjects  whieh  are  a  disgrace  to  any  natioB.  Ac- 
iw^wy  to  the  iborm  of  expresskm  patronised  by  Mr.  Peggotfy,  suppose 
we  eaj,  theielbre,  that  it  is  quite  a  mezry-go^roonder. 

Ki^  Otho  disembarked  at  NaupUa  on  the  25th  January,  1833,  and^ 
'  a  widowhood  of  380  years,  the  Greeks  onoe  mere  saluted  an  inde- 
nt soyereign  of  their  natioD. 

Otho  being  still  a  minor,  the  affairs  of  state  were  ruled  by  a  council  of 
tiU  1823.  This  council  waa  appointed  by  the  IQng  of  Bayaria, 
and  the  independent  Gredca  abuse  its  memory  with  extraordinary  yiru- 
leace  to  this  day.  On  the  20th  May,  1836,  the  king  came  of  age,  and 
nded  heace&rth  in  person.  In  the  same  year,  also,  Athens  was  finally 
chosen,  after  long  disputes,  for  the  seat  of  goyenunent.  On  the  10th 
(2Snd)  ^NToytmbar,  Sing  Otho  took  to  himself  a  wife,  by  name  Amelia, 
daaghtMT  o£  the  yery  Grand  Bvike  of  Oldenburg.  She  wasy  how- 
ever^ mere  than  this,  being  a  yery  beautiM  and  clever  lady..  ^During 
aieecnt  ilhiess  of  the  kiag^  she  fulfilled  the  difficult  and  dehcate  dutice 
of  a  r^esMy,  and  ereft  tiia  fodeed  tngaea  el  Gteeks  learn  respect  when 
they  8pM9ak  of  her. 

To  conclude,  howeyer.  It  is  mpossible  to  conceal  the  notorious  &ct 
that  the  kingdom  of  Greece  ia  a  sc^&ilure.  Nothing  goes  well  there ; 
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it  is  a  mere  pestilent  nest  of  intrigues,  and  always  coming  to  some  grief 
or  other.  Bad  faith  and  nonsense  of  all  kinds  have  eyen  rendered  the 
institutions  of  a  free  people  ineffectiTe  and  ridiculous ;  and  the  Greeks 
of  Greece  are  neither  so  wealthy  nor  so  prosperous  as  the  Greeks  of  Tur- 
key. Yet  it  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  another  revolution  is  now  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  and,  however  the  Stubbleian  philosophy  may 
choose  to  sneer  and  despise  the  movement,  it  is  spreading  and  will 
spread,  for  you  cannot  induce  the  sharp  intellects  of  a  subtle  race  like 
the  Greeks  to  remain  any  longer  under  a  state  of  things  such  as  I 
quote  at  random  from  a  periodical  beside  me  : — 

"  A  Turk  at  Arta  has  just  cruelly  beaten  and  then  killed  a  rayah. 
Nothing  is  done  to  him." 

''  A  lame  rayah  at  Toulza  passes  a  Turkish  guard-house  carrying  a 
burden.  A  Moslem  soldier  fires  a  charge  of  small  shot  at  him  to 
amuse  his  companions.  The  Greek  falls,  the  Turks  rob  him,  and  escape 
scot  free." 

''  Some  Turkish  soldiers  meet  a  few  miserable  shepherds  in  Wal- 
lachia.  They  seize  the  defenceless  wretches,  hang  lliem  up  by  the 
middle,  and  torture  them  (in  joke)  till  two  are  killed  and  three  are  dis* 
abled.     The  authorities  reftise  to  interfere." 

''  At  Sistova  two  women  working  in  the  fields  are  seized,  outraged, 
and  murdered.     The  result  is  the  same." 

"  At  Yama  a  Greek  merchant  disappears  entirely,,  and  no  news  can 
be  had  of  him." 

"  In  several  places  whole  villages  have  been  sacked  by  Turkish  troopB 
on  the  march." 

**  At  Eovai,  near  Selepaco,  a  Turk  has  cut  off  a  rayah's  head.  No* 
thing  is  done  to  him." 

«  At  the  little  town  of  Zaara  a  Turk  shoots  a  rayah  dead  for  refnaing 
to  sell  him  some  rice  on  trust.  The  murderer  is  a  policeman,  and  es- 
capes without  inquiry.  At  the  same  place  one  of  the  cadi's  men 
seriously  wounds  a  rayah  who  will  not  cheerfully  follow  him ;  and 
another  Turk,  in  the  same  town,  is  allowed  to  cut  off  the  hand  of  a 
Greek  monk  with  impunity." 

^'  A  certain  pasha's  son  kills  a  Greek  shepherd,  and  carries  off  hia 
wife.  A  poor  Greek  charcoal-burner  is  also  assassinated  for  his  daugh- 
ter." 

<'  At  Broussa  the  rage  of  the  Turks  against  the  Christians  is  so  great 
that  they  dare  not  appear  in  the  streets  at  noonday." 

"  They  may  be  fiogged,  insulted,  tortured,  hanged,  therefore,  every- 
where with  impunity,  and  if  they  venture  to  resist  such  proceedings 
they  meet  with  no  mercy."* 

So  now,  while  I  write,  the  Greeks  again  are  mustering,  and  who 
dares  wish  evil  to  their  cause,  till  Ikfranny  and  Intemperance  shall  have 
learned  by  the  past  to  profit  by  the  present,  and  do  better  for  the 
fature  ?  And  now,  my  dear  reader,  having  nothing  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  at  present,  allow  me  to  present  you  to  our  mutual  friend 

"PINIS." 
*  See  <<  Le  Spectateur  de  TOrient,'*  10th  (22nd)  Sept,  1854.  2nde  livraison. 
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THE  BATTLE  AND  SIEGE  OF  AKHALDZIK  EST  AUGUST  1828, 
DURING  THE  LAST  EUSSO-TURKISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  ASIA. 


FOKTRESS  OF  AULVmi 

AN1>  ITS  ENTIRONS, 

illqjtrmliiil^  tlir 

Battle  &  Siege  ofAlibldxiJc 


^^m€*  »V«M 


H^— Northern  •nuoeDoe. 

T  B—'Twachma.  Pasba'i-dAgh. 


<B  i^— Bmincnce  ocoupied  ^j  die  Riis< 

sians  taking  delensive  positions. 
T— Tower  at  Kiya-dagh. 


The  battle  under  the  walls  of  Akhaldzik,  and  the  subsequent  siege 
and  capture  of  that  fortress,  were  the  most  remarkable  feats  in  the  last 
Asiatic  Kusso-Turkish  campaign.  A  narrative  of  those  events  may  be 
•f  interest  at  a  time  when  general  attention  is  directed  to  the  late 
struggle  on  the  very  same  theatre  of  war ;  and  the  more  as  Akhaldzik 
is  situated  near  the  frontier  at  the  junction  of  several  roads  com- 
manding the  valley  of  the  Kur  and  flanking  the  high  road  which  leads 
^m  £«dout  Kaleh  over  the  plateaa  of  the  Eion  to  Tiflis. 

It  seems  proper,  however,  before  describing  Akhaldzik,  and  relating 
tbe  events  under  its  walls,  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  antecedents,  in 
order  to  conceive  the  connection  of  the  operations. 

Kussia,  in  1828,  after  having  declared  war  against  Turkey,  assumed 
the  offensive  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Asia.  Her  European  army  was 
commanded  by  Marshal  Wittgenstein ;  the  Asiatic  by  General  Paskie- 
witsch,  who  had  just  finished  successfully  his  campaign  against 
Persia,  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops  stationed  in 
Transcaucasia,  which  consisted,  according  to  Russian  sources,  of  51 
battalions  of  infantry,  11  squadrons  of  regular  cavalry,  17  regiments 
of  Ck>ssacks,  and  12^  companies  of  artillery. 

But  not  all  these  troops  took  part  in  the  subsequent  operations. 
They  were  partly  employed  in  forming  a  corps  of  observation  facing 
Persia,  and  partly  employed  to  garrison  the  fortified  points  of  Trans- 
caucasiay  and  to  keep  in  subjection  the  mountaineers  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  just  conquered  from  Persia.  Thus,  according  to  the  same 
anthority,  the  operating  army  was  reduced  to  15  battalions  infantry, 
eight  squadrons  regular  cavaliy,  six  regiments  Cossacks,  52  field-pieces, 
and  a  strong  park  of  siege  artUlery. 

TJ.  S.  Mag.,  No.  330,  Mat,  1856.  I 
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This  operating  army,  under  the  personal  command  of  General 
Paskiewitsch,  took  the  field  in  July,  considerably  later  than  that  in 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  repose  required  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  in  consequence  of  the  not  com- 
pletely settled  aflfairs  with  Persia. 

The  Turkish  forces  consisted  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortified  places, 
and  of  an  operating  army  numbering  about  25,000  men,  collected 
subsequently  under  the  command  of  Kiossa-Mehemed  Pasha.  It  was 
formed  for  the  most  part  of  irregulars,  and  particularly  of  cavalry. 
Besides,  the  forces  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  of  Van,  were  expected  to  join  the 
army  of  Kiossa-Mehemed. 

Paskiewitsch,  starting  from  Gumri,  crossed  the  fi'ontier  river  Arpad- 
tshay  on  the  7th ;  marched  directly  to  Kars,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
13th ;  immediately  invested  the  place,  which  was  reduced  on  the  23rd, 
the  day  of  the  intended  arrival  of  Kiossa-Mehemed  Pasha  at  the  head 
of  about  20,000  men,  for  the  relief  of  the  fortress.  The  fall  of  Kara 
was  attributed  to  the  tardiness  of  Kiossa  Pasha,  who,  being  informed  of 
the  event,  moved  back  towards  Ardagan,  and  was  there  kept  in  uncer- 
tainty relative  to  the  future  movements  of  the  Russians,  partly  by  a 
short  inactivity  of  the  latter  caused  by  the  pestilence,  partly  by  demon- 
strations on  the  road  to  Erzeroum.  Subsequently  the  Pasha  was 
induced  to  turn  the  mountains  and  hasten  towards  Erzeroum,  intending 
to  be  there  before  the  Eussians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  marching 
there. 

Paskiewitsch,  in  whose  army  the  pestilence  soon  ceased,  moved, 
crossing  the  Tshildir  mountains,  back  to  Akalkalaka,  which  place  was 
reduced  in  a  few  days  without  great  difficulty.  Thence  he  marched 
towards  Akhaldzik.  The  Port  Gertwis,  commanding  the  road,  had 
submitted  without  any  contest ;  thence  the  Eussians  had  only  passive 
difficulties  to  overcome  until  they  arrived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Akhaldzik,  but  there  a  considerable  resistance  was  expected  and  partly 
met  with. 

It  was  evident  that  Paskiewitsch  could  not,  following  his  first  success, 
advance  beyond  Ears,  because  he  had  several  fortified  places  in  his 
rear,  and  his  army  was  numerically  much  inferior  to  that  of  Kiossa- 
Kehemed  Pasha,  who  might  have  assumed  a  position  in  the  fiank  of  the 
Eussian  line  of  operation,  which  had  no  other  basis  than  Gumri. 

These  circumstances  ought  to  have  been  obvious  also  to  Kiossa- 
Mehemed  Pasha ;  and,  consequentiy,  he  should  not  have  been  misled 
by  demonstrations  on  the  road  to  Erzeroum,  and  hastened  thither  with 
great  loss  of  time.  The  Pasha  deprived  himself  by  this  march  of  the 
opportunity  of  following  and  watching  th^  movements  of  the  Eussian 
General,  who  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  the  fortified  places  in  his  rear, 
and  succeeded  parUy  in  his  intention  during  the  absence  of  the  opera- 
ting Turkish  army.  However,  Kiossa-Mehemed  Pasha,  undeceived  by 
subsequent  information  concerning  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  di- 
rected his  army  to  Akhaldzik,  and  arriving  there  before  the  Eussians, 
took  up  a  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place. 

Paskiewitsch  expected  to  be  beforehand  with  the  Pasha,  on  account 
of  his  successes  at  Akalkalaka,  and  particularly  at  Gertwis,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  defectiveness  of  the  roads  from  attaining  his  aim. 
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The  fortress  Akhaldzik  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dalya, 
or  Fos8-khow  (called  also  sometimes  Akhaldzik),  not  far  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Kur,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the 
Akhaldzik  mountains.  A  large  ravine,  originating  &om  an  eminence  in 
the  north  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  ramifying  to  the  south-east  and 
south-west,  divides  the  place  into  three  parts ;  that  situated  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  ravine  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  MussuhnanBi 
and  the  others  by  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

The  diameter  of  the  place,  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south, 
is  about  800,  and  from  east  to  west,  about  1,200  yards.  Within 
this  circumference  of  about  2,000  yards,  the  place  contains  4,500 
buildings,  inhabited  by  nearly  5,000  families.  On  that  confined  and 
very  uneven  territory  the  buildings  present  the  appearance  of  being 
amassed  together,  so  that  neither  squares  nor  streets  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  the  communications  between  them,  serving  for  the  inter- 
course to  the  inhabitants,  are  footways,  narrow  and  tortuous.  The 
houses  were  solidly  built,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  several  storeys ; 
many  of  them  may  be  considered  as  small  strongholds,  which,  affording 
space  for  thirty,  fifty,  or  more  defenders,  are  capable  of  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  principal  edifices  were  the 
great  Mosque,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pasha — 
to-day,  probably,  that  of  the  Russian  governor. 

The  fortifications  of  Akhaldzik  consisted  of  three  lines,  viz.,  1,  an  ex- 
ternal line,  enclosing  all  the  town ;  2,  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress, 
properly  so  called ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  citadel. 

The  exterior  line  of  fortifications,  forming  an  irregular  nonagon,  and 
enclosing  the  whole  town,  consisted  of  a  tower  and  four  bastions,  con- 
nected by  lines  of  palisades  more  than  four  yards  high  by  one  in 
breadth.  The  tower,  raised  on  the  Kaja-dagh,  in  the  west  of  the  place, 
formed  the  extreme  left,  appuying  the  line  of  fortifications  on  the  river, 
and  provided  with  four  guns,  and  served  to  enfilade  the  whole  face  and 
the  esplanade  situated  between  the  palisades  and  the  town.  The  four 
other  bastions,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  rendered  solid  by  means 
of  strong  transversal  beams,  had  three  small  sides  turned  towards  the 
enemy,  each  of  them  furnished  with  an  embrasure,  and  were  distributed 
in  the  following  manner : — The  first  (or  No.  1)  was  situated  on  a  com- 
manding point,  at  the  eastern  face  of  the  enceinte,  near  to  the  river, 
and  serving  as  appui  on  its  extreme  right.  The  second  (Ko.  2)  and 
the  third  (No.  3),  belonging  to  the  northern  face,  were  also  erected 
on  an  elevated  ground;  the  last  was  situated  before  the  espla-. 
nade,  crowned  by  the  Catholic  church.  The  fourth  of  these  bastions 
(No.  4)  formed  the  angle  at  the  meeting  of  the  occidental  and  septen- 
trional faces.  The  southern  part  of  the  external  line  was  constituted 
by  the  river  and  its  inaccessible  banks.  The  palisade-line  was  strength- 
ened (in  addition  to  the  bastions)  by  several  small  projecting  towers, 
constructed  of  beams  capable  of  containing  a  dozen  riflemen,  and,  by  this 
means,  considerably  augmenting  the  fiank  defence.  Moreover,  a  double 
ditch  was  excavated  along  the  palisades,  the  one  on  the  outside,  and  the' 
other  on  the  inside  of  them. 

The  centre  of  the  northern  face,  backed  by  the  elevated  site  of  the 
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Catholic  clmrch  and  burial-ground,  strengthened  bj  some  smaller  con- 
gtmctions;  constituted  the  principal  point  of  defence  of  this  line,  which^ 
in  its  whole  extent,  was  furnished  with  twenty- two  pieces  only. 

The  proper  fortress  is  situated  on  the  eleyated  banks  of  the  Poss- 
khow-tshay,  presenting  the  aspect  of  an  irregular  polygon ;  the  ramparts 
of  which,  almost  contiguous  with  the  adjoining  habitations,  consisted 
of  double  ringwalls,  which  were  flanked  by  seyeral  towers  built  ia 
fttone,  serring  as  bastions,  and  distributed  about  without  regularity  at 
the  faces  and  angles.  One  bastion  was  particularly  rema^able,  and 
Was  erected  considerably  later  than  the  other  works  ;  it  swept  or  enfi- 
laded the  basin  of  the  river,  and  the  chemin-couvert  leading  to  it. 
Forty  pieces  of  ordnance  were  distributed  on  the  ramparts,  com- 
manding almost  all  the  points  of  the  town  except  those  of  the  CathoUe 
diurch. 

The  citadel,  situated  in  the  south-east  camer^  occupied  the  moat 
commanding  ground  in  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  natundly  subdivided 
faito  four  parts  by  the  hilly  character  of  the  soil. 

The  inhabitants  considered  the  external  line  as  the  principal  point 
of  defence,  and  placed  their  hopes  of  success  in  its  strength. 

The  defectiveness  and  insufficiency  of  the  fortifications  of  Akhaldzik 
are  obvious,  though  there  were  some  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
defence.  Generally  Akhaldzik,  situated  among  mountains,  with  a  soil 
intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  ridges,  is  in  a  high  degree  sup- 
ported by  nature,  favouring  the  resistance.  Owing  to  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground  and  the  irregularity  of  the  lines,  there  was  scarcely 
any  possibility  of  ricocheting,  which  constitutes  the  principal  strength 
of  an  attack  against  fortifications.  The  very  resinous  fir  timbers  firom 
the  mountains  of  Akhaldzik  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
palisades,  resisted  successfully  the  12-pounders,  as  it  appeared  sub- 
sequently during  the  attack ;  and  even  the  24-pounders,  from  a  distance 
of  less  than  300  yards,  made  no  considerable  destruction;  moreover,  an 
assault  on  the  palisade-line  was  not  at  all  promising  to  success ;  even 
supposing  the  stormers  to  reach  the  top,  there  was  yet  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  four  yards  to  the  ground,  without  taking  tiie  inner  ditch  into 
account. 

The  principal  resource  of  the  defence  was  the  haughtiness,  resolution^ 
and  warlike  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  minoful  of  their  ancient 
prowess,  having  never  acknowledged  any  supremacy  (even  that  of  the 
flultan  was  a  nominal  one),  and  being  fanatically  addicted  to  their  re- 
ligion, swore  to  defend  their  independence,  their  homes  and  families, 
to  the  utmost  against  the  infidels.  The  population  prepared  with  eneigy 
and  ardour  for  an  obstinate  resistance.  They  organised  a  force  of  10,000 
men,  among  whom  there  was  a  great  number  of  Janissaries,  who,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  relative  to  the  destruction  of 
their  coi^s,  took  refuge  in  Akhaldzik. 

The  arrival  of  Mehemed-Kiossa  Pasha,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Asiatic  army  in  connexion  with  Mustapha  Pasha,  with  10,000  infantry 
and  15,000  cavalry,  caused  a  general  animation  and  increased  their 
confidence. 

TVith  respect  to  the  surrounding  country,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Akhaldzik,  enclosing  the 
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town  in  Bomicircnlar  line,  present  in  its  yicinity  fonr  elevated  points. 
These  are  the  following :  First,  Tanchan  Pasha's-dagh,  1,500  yards^ 
distance  firom  the  place,  opposite  the  eastern  face  of  the  external  line ; 
the  seoond  eminence  is  situated  hefore  the  northern  feice  at  a  distance 
of  500  yards,  dominating  all  the  fortifications  there,  and  even  the 
hill  of  the  Catholie  church  with  its  cemetery;  the  third  dominating 
point  is  the  Xaja-dagh,  on  the  western  side ;  finally,  there  were  com- 
numding  points  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  south  of  the 
place. 

The  second  plateau  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  alon^ 
affords  sufficient  space  for  the  establishment  of  the  siege  works.  The 
esplanade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  tower,  in  front  of  the  bastion  No.  1, 
hmng  from  dOO  to  1,500  yards  in  breadth,  covered  with  gardens,  bushes, 
and  thickets,  would  also  have  admitted  of  executing  the  siege  works, 
bat  this  ground  is  not  commanding;  moreover,  the  besiegers  would  have 
been  obliged,  after  the  destruction  of  the  ext^nal  line,  to  penetrate  into 
the  down  on  that  side,  where  further  resistance  would  have  been 
favoured  by  the  amphitheatral  distribution  of  the  houses,  forming  so 
many  lines  of  fire. 

The  EuBsian  General,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards,  thought  the  north- 
em  eminence  the  most  suitable  for  establishing  the  siege  works,  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  point  chosen  was  more  convenient  than  the 
eaateni  esplanade,  but  this  preference  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  the 
want  of  command  on  the  eastern  side  than  to  the  above-stated  diffieultieBy 
whieh  would  not  have  been  greater  than  those  caused  by  the  elevated 
gnrand  of  the  church  and  the  cemetery  around  it,  the  less  so  as  theee 
hooses  might  have  been  (probably)  set  on  fire,  and  thus  the  defenders 
dislodged  from  their  recesses. 

The  Enssian  army  having  obtained  by  the  possession  of  Akalkalaka 
umr  and  direct  commimioations  (through  Zalka)  with  Tiflis,  its  Com- 
mander-in-ehief  decided  on  the  operations  against  Akhaldzik,  and  in 
Older  to  compensate  for  the  detachments  left  behind  in  the  captured 
plaees,  he  drew  from  the  capital  some  reinforcements.  Though  these 
troops  were  already  on  their  way,  under  the  eommand  of  General 
Mnoe  Bebutoff,  they  ooold  not  join  the  optative  army  at  the  time 
of  its  arrival  at  Akhaldzik,  because  of  the  defective  state  of  the  roads* 
General  Paskiewitsch,  intending  to  carry  out  his  project  as  soon  as 
possible,  gave  orders  to  General  Mouravieff  to  start  from  Gertwis  on 
the  IBth  of  July,  with  the  vaagunrd,  to  reoonnokre  the  country,  and 
to  make  the  repairs  required  for  rendering  the  roads  practicable  foft  the 
siege  artillery.  These  necessary  reparations  took  up  so  much  time, 
that  the  parks  and  provisions  could  not  follow  before  the  30th  and  31fit 
of  July,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  joined  with  Ihe  rest  of  the 
troops  on  the  1st  of  August.  Hie  greatest  difficulties  were  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aspindsh.  The  General  exerted  himself  to 
reaeh  ^d  invest  Akhaldzik  before  i^e  arrival  of  Kiossa-Mehemed 
Pariia,  who,  having  already  passed  Ardagan,  directed  also  his  march  to 
Akhaldzik,  and  suceeeded  in  being  there  before  th<9  Russians.  All 
the  efforts  of  the  latter  were  in  vain,  owing  to  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  oradition  of  the  route.  Alternately  following  ascents  and 
descents,  leading  across  narrow  hollows  and  ravines,  it  multiplied  the 
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obstacles — ^particularly  between  Dzaboretti  and  Tomale  (a  distance  of 
about  four  miles),  the  descent  being  so  steep  and  perilous,  that  200  men 
were  employed  to  each  piece  of  siege  ordnance,  and  the  lightest  carriages 
needed  to  be  supported  by  hands ;  huge  wooden  blocks  and  tree-branches, 
were  attached  to  the  wheels  of  the  ammunition  wagons  to  prevent  their 
too  accelerated  rotation.  During  three  days  the  troops  had  scarcely 
any  repose,  and  they  relieved  each  other  in  the  support  of  the  artillery 
and  parks.  These  difficulties  were  regarded  as  more  considerable  than 
any  which  were  yet  overcome  :  in  sixty  hours  the  army  could  not  pass 
more  than  55  wersts,  or  about  36  English  miles. 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  August,  the  Eussian  vanguard 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Kur,  exerting  its  last  efforts,  and  took 
position  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  in  view  to  attack  them ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
infantry  columns,  they  fell  back,  renouncing  their  intention.  Towards, 
four  and  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  Eussian  army  arrived  at  the 
Sur,  and  assumed  a  position  at  the  conflux  of  the  Kur  and  Balya,. 
only  four  and  a-half  miles  distant  from  the  fortress.  A  strong  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  the  left  bank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Tshrut,  and  there  were  immediately  some  entrenchments  thrown  up 
for  the  protection  of  the  left  flank.  These  measures  seemed  necessary^ 
because  the  Eussians,  knowing  only  that  Mehemed  Pasha  passed  Arda- 
gan  on  the  Ist  (but  ignorant  that  he  had  reached  his  destination), 
expected  him  at  Akhaldzik  only  on  the  4th,  and  thought  that  the  Pasha, 
might  attack  their  position,  which  exposed  its  left  flank  to  the  Turkish, 
columns  supposed  to  be  on  tiieir  march  from  Ardagan.  But  in  the  even- 
ing a  genend  bustle  and  several  salvos,  indicating  a  rejoicing  in  the  for- 
tress, suggested  to  the  Eussian  General  the  Pasha's  arrival;  and  this, 
was  confirmed  by  positive  information  received  on  the  next  day. 

The  effected  junction  of  the  Turkish  forces  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
other  the  non-arrival  of  his  own  reinforcements,  placed  Paskiewitsck 
in  a  difficult  and  perplexing  position ;  he  conceived  justly  that  any 
delay  in  action  would,  by  betraying  his  weakness,  enhance  tike  courage 
of  the  Turks,  and  induce  them  to  assume  the  offensive,  which  might 
have  resulted  in  his  being  driven  back  from  the  Kur.  In  consequence 
of  these  considerations,  he  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  the  Pasha : 
not  to  allow  him  sufficient  time  for  establishing  himself  on  the  hills  envi* 
roning  the  fortress ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  possession  on  the  next  day 
of  the  eminence  called  Tanchan-Pasha's-dagh  (dominating  the  eastern 
part  of  the  fortress),  a  branch  of  the  Akhaldzik  mountains,  projecting 
along  the  river  Dalya  as  far  as  the  town. 

In  order  to  execute  that  project  the  Eussians  forded,  on  the  morning, 
of  the  5th,  the  Eur,  which  is  here  about  100  yards  broad,  and  les» 
than  two  deep,  the  army  having  thereby  the  following  formation : — 
The  first  line  consisted  on  its  right  of  two  battalions  of  the  regiment 
Shirvan  and  one  of  pioneers,  and  on  its  left  of  three  battalions  of  the 
regiment  Erivan,  formed  in  columns ;  the  interval  between  them,  con- 
stituting the  centre  of  the  first  line,  was  occupied  by  16  pieces  of 
artillery ;  the  second  line  consisted  of  the  regiment  of  Georgia  (two 
battalions) ;  the  third  line  was  constituted  by  lie  regular  caval^,  with. 
14  light  pieces,  and  was  followed  immediately  by  some  regiments  of 
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Gossacks  and  the  Tartar  militia.  The  inarch  was  closed  by  fonr 
companies  of  infantry,  with  eight  heavy  and  four  Hght  guns.  The 
park  of  artillery  and  provisions  were  left  behind  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kur,  under  the  protection  of  the  remainder  of  the  troops^  particularly 
of  the  42nd  rifle  regiment  and  four  field  pieces. 

At  the  first  movement  of  the  Eussians,  which  began  early,  at  seven, 
the  Turks  presented  themselves  on  the  left  flank,  threatening  the 
redoubt  previously  erected,  but  some  gunshots  dispersed  and  drove 
them  back.  The  Russian  columns  advanced  without  serious  impedi- 
ments, and  the  Turks  retired  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Balya,  still 
some  miles,  when  the  Commander-in-chief  gave  orders  to  halt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  heat.  The  skirmishers  of  the  vangus^  were 
enjoined  not  to  engage  in  a  useless  fusilade,  which  order  was  observed, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  Turks  to  bring  about  a  skirmishing 
along  the  whole  Hue :  only  the  boldest  of  them,  who  approached  too 
near  the  Russians,  were  driven  back,  without  generally  returning  the 
fixie. 

Towards  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  decrease  of  the  heat,  the 
columns  resumed  their  movement,  the  artillery  of  the  centre  advanced 
at  a  sharp  trot,  suddenly  took  position,  and  opened  a  vehement  fire  at 
a  small  distance,  and  continued  it  with  such  speed  that  the  Turks 
fiicing  them  (but  not  in  considerable  number)  retired  in  disorder  along 
both  the  banks.  Paskiewitsch  gave  orders  to  pursue  them  immediately 
with  the  whole  cavalry,  which,  having  driven  the  Turks  back  beyond 
Tanchan-Pasha's-dagh,  took  possession  of  this  eminence,  and  as  soon  as 
the  infantry  arrived  there,  it  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  strong 
redoubt,  and  the  establishment  of  the  camp,  only  about  three  miles 
from  the  place.  After  this  success  in  the  centre,  the  general  threw  all 
the  cavalry  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Balya,  for  the  protection  of  his 
1^  flank. 

The  Turks  were  tranquil  spectators  of  these  events  till  about  6 
in  the  evening,  when  the  parks  were  about  to  be  placed  in  their  new 
camp.  At  that  moment  a  general  bustle  wAb  to  be  observed  in  the 
Turkish  encampment,  followed  by  a  sally  of  great  cavalry  masses, 
which,  outflanking  the  Russians,  exerted  themselves  to  enforce  a  passage 
to  the  parks.  A  column  of  3,000  or  4,000  horse  assailed  furiously  the 
right  wing,  but,  repulsed  by  repeated  grape-shot  volleys,  they  turned 
to  the  left,  profiting  by  some  undulations  of  the  soil,  and  attacked  the 
Georgian  regiment,  but,  here  also  repulsed,  they  fell  back,  pursued  by 
the  Cossacks,  and  lost  some  prisoners. 

On  the  right  flank,  a  column  of  about  4,000  horse,  turning  the  Russian 
left,  precipitated  itself  towards  the  parks.  Several  squadrons  of  lancers 
and  dragoons  were  ordered  immediately  to  attack  them  in  flank,  but 
owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  soil  tins  counter-attack  could  not  be 
executed  with  the  required  speed,  and  thus  the  Turks  gained  time  to 
front  and  assail  the  Russian  squadrons,  before  these  were  able  to  deve- 
lope  their  front,  and  deploy  their  pieces  into  battery.  At  last  some 
squadrons  succeeded  in  effecting  their  attack,  and  overthrew  the  Turks 
for  a  moment,  but  they  returned  immediately,  and  enveloped  completely 
a  pursuing  squadron  of  dragoons,  which  (according  to  Russian  statements) 
in  that  critical  moment  were  ordered  by  their  commander,  aware  of 
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the  great  danger,  to  diamouBi,  and  to  lemai,  hy  ayailing  l^emselyea  of 
iheir  carbmes,  provided  with  bayonets.  Several  squadrons  of  dragooDA 
and  lanoers  precipitated  to  the  spot,  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  with  two 
gons,  came  up  in  all  haste.  The  ooaabined  attack  of  these  forces  freed 
the  endangered  squadron,  and  drove  the  Turks  back,  thus  restoring  tho 
n^Mriority  of  the  Hussian  anns  also  at  thaft  pokit. 

No  further  attacks  were  uxkdertaken  (m  esther  side;  the  Tniks 
letired,  partly  into  the  fortress,  ukL  partly  to  their  encampmeiitB 
anMnd  it;  asd  Paakiewitseh,  quite  satisfied  with  having  attained  his 
GBH,  contmued  ihe  estahliahiBg  of  his  can^  which  was  aeoomplished 
Wi&out  amy  molestatiea. 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  this  description  ef  the  struggle,  that  all  the 
Tnxkiflh  focees  did  not  take  part  in  it,  wbich  may  be  considered  a 
£nh.  They  endeavoured,  in^ed,  by  two  furious  assaults,  to  enforce 
a  passage  to  the  parks,  but  having  bailed  ia  those  attempts,  they 
leftained  from  iuither  attacks,  aad  from  faigagang  in  a  general  oonfliet, 
and  thus  allowed  the  Eussians  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the  environr 
ing  hills. 

Though  the  victory  of  the  day  promoted,  in  a  great  degree,  the  de- 
signs  of  the  Eussian  general,  still  gveat  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome 
bdore  Akhaldzik  oouM  be  completely  invested.  Xiossa-MehemedPasha, 
who  was  neither  defeated  nor  suffered  a  eoBsiderable  loss,  took  a  posi- 
tienwith  his  forces  in  ioar  iiSes&oJL  encampments,  on  the .  elevated 
pdats  situated  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  place,  namely : — ^his  right 
wing  oecapied  the  northern  eminaioe,  and  was  there  well  entrenched; 
the  oentce  oansisled  of  two  entrenched  camps,  the  one  at  Tulba  (a  vilr 
hige  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dalya),  extended  iur  northwards,  the  other 
at  Sukiiiasi  (a  viUs^  on  the  ri^t  bank).  This  latter  was  the  meet 
eansideral^e,  being  at  the  same  time  the  depot  4sf  the  army,  and  situated 
on  the  line  of  retreat,  the  road  leading  to  Ardagan.  The  fourth  camp 
was  established  also  on  the  same  route,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  Aflhaga  Pasha.  The  position  of  the  Turliah  forces  was  defec- 
tive ;  they  were  too  much  disposed,  and  did  not  attribute  sufficient 
importance  to  the  northern  hills ;  they  neglected  to  establish  a  com- 
nnuiication  over  the  river,  under  the  protection  of  the  fortress  (a  Uie 
d4  poni),  the  impossibility  of  which  will  scaioely  be  admitted. 

It  was  obvious  that  nothing  eould  be  undertaken  against  the  fbrtresi^ 
as  long  as  Etossa-Mehemed  Padia  was  encamped  under  its  walk; 
Paakiewitsch,  numerically  inferior,  particulariy  in  cavalry,  dared  not 
venture  to  attack  his  enemies,  in  ord^  to  dislodge  them  £rom  their  en- 
tsenchments,  before  the  arrival  of  his  expected  resarves;  in  the  mean 
tiflie  he  contented  himself  with  strengthening,  by  some  field-works,  his 
own  position  on  the  east  of  the  fortress.  The  principal  of  these  worfcn 
were  two  redoubts,  the  one  at  the  top  of  Tanehan-Pasha's-dagh,  the 
other  on  the  right  bank,  on  an  elevation  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the 
village  Marda.  Moreover,  two  redoubts  were  raised,  in  order  to  aerm 
e^pHmti  d'appui  to  the  right  wii^ 

The  Turks,  en  th^  part,  oonaid^ing  tiie  new  works  of  the  eaemy 
as  the  first  siege- works,  oontinned  to  strengthen  their  northern  eneamp- 
ments,  and  the  eastern  face  of  the  pbee.  A  Russian  author  eensoned 
them  far  having  neglected  to  observe  tiie  road  coming  from  Aakhaerp 
and  to  oppose  there  the  arrival  and  junction  of  theEussian  reserves ;  but  it 
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is  ob^ioiiB  that  General  Paskiewitsch  would  have  pioteoted  their  loarcli 
by  a  moYoment  towards  his  right ;  thus  it  is  difiioult  to  admit  the  juafr- 
ioe  of  that  censare,  luilesB  it  was  intended  to  blame  the  omission  of  a 
general  attack  against  the  Bosuan  army,  in  order  to  dislodge  it,  and 
drive  it  away  from  Akhaldzik. 

Paskiewitsch,  after  being  joined  by  his  reserves  on  the  5th,  was  com- 
peiled,  by  his  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to  decide  either  on  re- 
nouncing operations  against  Akhaldzik,  and  moving  away  his  army,  «r 
on  attacking  the  superior  Torkish  forces  in  their  encam][»nent8,  and 
driving  them  away,  in  order  to  invest  and  besiege  the  place,  fie 
adopted  the  second  alternative,  and  contrived  a  bold  plan  for  carrying 
it  oat.  However,  aware  of  the  risks  and  dangers  adherent  to  his  pro- 
ject (which  will  be  subsequently  detailed),  he  submitted  it  to  a  council  o£ 
war,  with  the  view  of  making  his  lieutenants  share  in  the  heavj 
responsibility  incurred  by  a  possil^e  £ulure. 

Paskiewitsch,  after  having  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  an  imm^ifl^ 
aotion,  upon  the  Importance  of  the  northern  hills,  and  the  dificultiea 
adherent  to  an  attack  against  those  hills  from  his  present  camp  (be- 
eaose  the  assailing  columns  would  be  obliged  to  pass  on  a  modi 
•iiBtracted  ground  unda  the  cross  fire  of  the  fortress  and  encampment, 
besides,  also,  the  slopes  of  the  lulls  being  steepest  on  that  side),  and 
after  stating  that  an  attack  against  one  point  only  would  allow  Iho 
defenders  to  collect  all  their  forces  on  the  threatened  spot,  proposed 
to  more  the  army  by  a  flank  march,  to  be  executed  at  night,  in  speed 
and  seeresy,  to  tixe  north  (towards  the  village  Tshrut),  there  subsequently 
fimningthe  column,  with  its  front  to  the  south,  and  assuming  an  interior 
position,  threaten  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  and  the  centre  of  tha 
eaemy,  who,  as  he  oonceived,  would  be  compelled  to  scatter  his  loffees, 
JML  order  to  cover  the  d^ts  at  SukilissL  He  counted  by  these  move* 
BMOts  upon  getting  an  eaoier  aecess  to  the  northern  eminence,  and 
finding  the  intrenchments  there  only  feebly  garnished,  owing  to  wMck 
he  expected  to  obtain  pessesaion  of  that  important  p(»nt,  constitatuig 
liie  key  of  the  Turkish  positions  at  present,  and  subsequently  of  tiiat 
efthe  besiegers.  This  plan  of  attack  was  admissible  in  a  tactical  point 
e£  view,  and  many  other  generals  would  have  contrived  to  adopt  it» 
under  liio  same  circumstances,  though  it  would  have  been  fraught  with 
considerable  risks,  had  the  Turks,  aware  oi  the  projected  movement^ 
eoncentnited  their  forces  in  their  nwtheni  camp,  and  thence  sallied  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  assaulting  column  from  Tanehan-dagh.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Bussiaa  Geoeral  could  not  have  pursued  his  {project 
wxthout  exposing  himself  te  utter  rain,  should  he  £ul  in  his  attempts 
to  reopen  the  communications  with  his  former  camp ;  he  was  quite  ri^t 
in  enjoining  the  utmost  seeresy,  because  only  thus  could  a  success  be 
expected;  tat  we  observe  that  he  was  wT(mg  in  anticipating  <duit  the 
Tuks  weald  be  compelled  to  Ml  back  ibr  the  protection  of  iSuB^  depot 
Olioiagh  liiey  reaily  did  so  in  the  coaras  of  the  struggle),  becaase  thej 
Qonld  protect  them  better  by  demonstrations  bearing  npen  the  oommn- 
aieatMHis  with  Taachan-di^h,  relative  to  whieh  some  ranacks  will  ha 
ttade  after  having  related  &e  subsequent  battle. 

The  oouneil  having  agreed  to  the  plan  of  attack,  the  neoeasary 
diaparitions  for  preparing  asid  caizyiag  it  out  were  given  with  speed 
aadseoDBsy.    With  the  view  of  auslaading  the  Tazks^  tiieoonstnioticQ 
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of  new  batteries  opposite  the  eastern  face,  at  a  distance  of  600  yards, 
was  continued  during  the  7th  and  8th;  and  notwithstanding  a  well  main- 
tained skirmishing  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  and  the  fire  of  the  for« 
tress,  those  works  were  completed,  and  mounted  with  nine  heayy 
pieces  (partly  ordnance,  partly  mortars,  of  which  one  was  an  80- 
pounder),  playing  not  only  against  the  fortress,  but  also  against  the 
encampment  on  the  northern  hills.  In  accordance  with  the  dispositions, 
five  battalions  of  infantry  and  three  companies  of  pioneers  were  to  remain 
in  the  camp,  and  defend  it  with  the  aid  of  the  batteries  and  entrench- 
ments erected  there;  the  rest  of  the  troops,  consisting  of  eight  batta- 
lions of  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry,  both  regular  and  irregular,  were 
to  form  the  assaulting  column,  and  to  start  at  two  in  the  night  for 
ioarrying  out  the  projected  flank  movement.  Muka  Bey  (an  individual 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  who  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
capture  of  Akalkalaka,  and  subsequently  gained  over  by  the  Russians) 
was  to  guide  the  column,  which,  describing  a  circle  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  fortress,  passed  in  a  hollow  or  ravine,  instead  of  taking 
the  usual  road  leading  to  Tshrut.  Though  the  obstacles  of  the  route 
were  increased  by  the  darkness,  the  troops  advanced  in  thid  commence- 
ment pretty  weU,  and  succeeded  in  turning  the  right  wing  of  the  Turks 
without  beiog  detected  by  the  outposts  of  ihe  latter.  But,  subsequently, 
the  rear  went  astray ;  thus  the  main  body  was  compelled  to  halt. 

This  accident  disturbed  the  calculations  of  the  Russian  (General.  At 
sunrise  his  army  had  passed  only  two-thirds  of  the  intended  way,  and 
was  little  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  positions  of  the  enemy, 
when  it  was  detected.  An  alarm  was  immediately  given  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  and  soon  numerous  swarms  of  cavalry  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
surrounding  elevated  points.  The  advantages  of  a  surprise  were  lost, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  was  compelled  to  choose  instantly  one  of 
the  alternatives,  either  to  retire — ^thus  converting  the  intended  attack 
into  a  reconaissance,  and  returning  in  his  camp,  giving  thereby  occa- 
sion to  the  Turks  of  explaining  unfavourably  his  retrograde  movements; 
moreover,  influencing  his  own  troops  disadvantageously — or  to  await 
the  enemy  and  to  give  battle.  Paskiewitsch  (probably  backed  by  the 
decision  of  the  council,  and  considering  tiiat  the  cavalry,  constituting 
the  principal  force  of  the  enemy,  were  considerably  impeded  in  their 
movements  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  soil,)  adopted  the  second 
alternative,  and  acted  immediately  according  to  this  decision.  He 
deployed  a  regiment  of  Cossacks,  with  four  field- pieces,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring eminences  on  his  right,  and  supported  them  with  two  battalions, 
and  four  pieces  of  ordnance.  Having  thus  protected  his  right  flank,  he 
ascended  with  his  main  body  a  hill  on  the  steep  banks  of  a  rivulet,  and 
took  a  position  nearly  parallel  to  the  lines  of  palisades.  The  above  spot, 
projecting  towards  the  south,  afforded  advantages  both  for  the  defensive 
and  offensive;  it  was  protected  against  any  assaults  by  two  deep 
ravines  meeting  nearly  at  right  angles  and  the  formation  of  the  soU 
admitted  of  displa3ring  all  the  artillery  without  exposure,  and  to  enfilade 
the  positions  of  the  enemy ;  moreover,  the  Russians  threatened  thence  as 
well  the  camp  in  the  north  as  that  near  Tulba.  Meanwhile  the  Turks 
collected  their  forces  (about  26,000  men),  and  attacked  courageously 
with  their  cavalry  the  Russians  on  their  left  flank,  in  order  to  cut  them 
off  from  their  original  camp.     Though  the  assault  was  supported  by 
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some  infantry  battalions  and  the  fire  of  the  fortress,  it  was  repnlsed. 
The  failure  of  that  attack  must  be  attributed  to  the  commanding  em- 
placement of  the  Bussian  guns,  and  to  the  natural  obstacles  impeding 
the  movements  of  cayalry. 

*  The  Eussian  commander  did  not  pursue  these  negative  successes,  but 
expected  that  the  Turks  would  dash  themselves,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  attacks,  upon  his  position  (whose  high  defensive  strength  was 
obvious),  and  then  he  intended  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  with  his 
intact  forces.  With  these  views  he  distributed  all  his  artillery  conve- 
niently for  battering  the  avenues,  and  placed  his  infantry  under  the 
shelter  of  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  thus  protecting  it  against  the 
fire.  By  and  by  the  contest  was  converted  into  a  fusilade  only,  and 
was  wholly  suspended  at  about  seven  for  a  while. 

The  Pashas  becoming  aware  subsequently  of  their  enemy's  weakness, 
determined  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  undertake  a  general  attack, 
in  order  to  drive  him  back.  With  this  purpose  their  elite  infantry 
advanced  with  unfolded  banners  and  hurrahs,  marching  in  the  bed  of  a 
rivulet ;  thus  they  were  considerably  protected  against  the  effects  of 
the  Bussian  artillery.  The  advancing  column  was  opposed  and  stopped 
by  the  regiment  Kherson,  which  ascended  the  banks  of  the  rivulet, 
and,  disposing  their  skirmishers  on  the  elevated  points  opposite^ 
directed  a  murderous  fire  into  the  basin.  The  Turks,  though  surprised 
for  a  moment,  renewing  immediately  their  attack,  threw  the  Bassians 
back  so  rapidly  that  their  skirmishers  could  no  more  join  the  line ;  a 
hand-to-hand  fighting  ensued ;  the  grenadiers  bravely  defended  them- 
selves, disputed  the  soil  inch  by  inch,  and  afforded  by  their  resistance 
time  for  tiie  arrival  of  reinforcements,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of 
the  regiment  of  Erivan  and  one  of  riflemen,  who  instantly  assailed  the 
Turks  vigorously.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  the  struggle  took  a  turn 
unfavourable  to  the  Turks ;  but,  animated  once  more  by  the  accidental 
bursting  of  a  Bussian  ammunition  wagon  (the  consequences  of  which 
they  overrated),  they  assailed  once  more  the  enemy.  However,  their 
assault  rebounded  on  the  firm  front  of  their  adversaries;  they  wer& 
compelled  to  fall  back,  and  were  battered  tremendously  in  their 
retreat  by  the  Bussian  guns. 

That  decisive  attack  having  failed,  soon  afterwards  the  struggle 
ceased  on  both  sides,  in  consequence  of  the  weariness  of  the  troops,  and 
the  immense  heat.  Only  the  outposts  continued  an  inconsiderable 
fbsilBde.    The  rest  of  the  troops  reposed  in  their  positions. 

At  about  two,  the  Turks  recommenced  the  contest :  leaning  their 
right  flank  on  the  fortress,  the  centre  and  the  left  wing,  descending  the 
northern  hills,  advanced  with  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  centre  of  the 
enemy.  The  attack  began  with  a  lively  fusilade,  which  was  soon 
accompanied  by  the  play  of  the  heavy  guns.  Faskiewitsch,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Turks  of  their  appui,  and  to  paralyse  the  attack,  collected 
and  formed  in  order  of  battle  all  his  cavalry,  both  regular  and  irregular, 
on  his  right  wing,  thus  threatening  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing 
columns,  and  the  camp  at  Tulba  and  Sukilissi.  These  demonstrations 
induced  the  Pashas  to  renounce  their  attack,  and  move  back  their 
infiuitry  for  the  protection  of  the  central  camps;  meanwhile,  their 
cavalry  repeatedly  attacked  that  of  the  adversary,  but  they  being 
enjoined  to  avoid  a  close  encounter,  by  retiring  drew  the   Turks 
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into  the  range  of  the  batteries,  owing  to  which  they  espcrienced 
considerable  loss.  The  Snssian  commander-in-chief,  perceiving  the 
Turks  to  fall  back  (injudiciously)  with  their  principal  forces,  and  dis- 
gamish  the  northern  hills,  determined  to  undertake  the  decisiye  attack 
for  the  occupation  of  those  hills.  With  this  view,  the  troops  were 
divided  into  two  columns;  the  first,  consisting  of  all  the  cavalry,  and 
some  battalions  of  infantry,  were  formed  en  ordre  prof  and  along  a  ravine 
flanking  the  Russian  position  on  the  right,  and  was  enjoined  to  make  a 
menacing  movement  against  Tulba  and  SukiHssi.  The  second  and 
principal  column  consisted  in  first  line  of  the  42nd  rifle  regiment  with 
fourteen  pieces,  in  second  Kne  of  the  regiment  Shirvan,  and  in  third 
line  of  two  battalions,  which  were  ordered  to  succour  from  the  camp  at 
Tanchan-dagh,  and  join  the  assaulting  column,  whose  task  was  the 
conquest  of  the  northern  eminence.  The  Turks,  seeing  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  prepared  for  resistance,  and,  considering  their  depots  at 
SukiHssi  endangered,  took  position  with  the  greater  part  of  their  forces 
between  Sukilissi  and  Ashaga-Pasha. 

In  accordance  with  the  dispositiona,  the  principal  Eussian  column  ad- 
vaaoed,  occupied  a  commandmg  point  opposite  the  camp  to  be  taken,  es* 
tablished  there  fourteen  pieces,  and  another  battery  of  six  pieces,  at  a 
distance  of  only  160  yards  from  the  entrenchments,  under  the  protectioR 
of  their  fire,  to  which  the  Turks  did  not  respond  immediately.  The  head 
of  the  column,  deceived  by  the  silence  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  stormed 
without  awaiting  its  centre  and  rear ;  being  already  only  about  100  yards 
from  the  entrenchments,  it  was  received  with  murderous  volleys  of  grape- 
shot.  General  Korolkoff,  leading  the  column,  fell  dead ;  the  riflemen, 
seized  with  a  panic,  fled,  and  could  not  be  rallied,  lliey  were  pursued 
furiously  by  the  Turks  sallying  from  their  works,  and  making  a  terrible 
havoc  with  their  yatagans. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  regiment  Shirvan  arrived  on  the  spot, 
and  the  battalions  coming  from  Tanchan-dagh  appeared  on  the  flank  of 
the  pursuers,  whose  further  progress  was  thus  immediately  stopped. 
Meanwhile  the  rifle  regiment  being  also  collected,  the  Bussians  attacked 
with  all  vigour,  drove  the  Turks  back,  pursuing  them  vehemently, 
entered  together  with  them  the  entrenchments,  and,  turning  the  seized 
guns  against  the  enemy,  enforced  a  precipitate  retreat  into  Sie  fortress. 
The  gain  of  this  important  point  (defended  only  by  1,500  men),  decided 
the  ^y  in  favour  of  the  Russians. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  flrst  column  also  passed  over  to  an  attack,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Turkish  forces  fell  into  great  eonfrision. 
Kiossa-Mehemed  Pasha  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  rdly  them.  The 
Pasha  was  also  subsequently  wounded,  and  compelled  to  retire  into 
the  place,  by  a  cavalry  column  which  appeared  on  his  right,  and 
threatened^  to  cut  him  ofif.  The  Turkish  forces,  abandoned  by  iiie 
retreat  of  the  Pasha,  retired  in  all  haste  to  the  camps  at  Tulba  and 
Sukilissi ;  but  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartar 
miHtia,  which,  after  the  arrival  of  some  infantry  battalions,  dislodged 
the  Turks  from  their  second  and  tihtird  encampments,  andnotwithstandmg 
that  a  column  of  Turkish  cavalry  formed  itself  on  an  elevation  flanking 
the  pursuers,  three  regiments  of  Cossacks  despatched  against  them 
saceeeded  in  driving  Ihem  back. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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STAVAL   AND   MILITABY   BEGISTEE. 


OuB  Mock.  TsnnfPH. — Histoiy  tells  us  of  a  Eoman  Emperor  who  was 
l)ent  on  the  subjugation  of  Britain,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
mighty  armament,  halted  on  the  opposite  shore,  where,  declaring  the 
iflliaid  conquered,  he  terminated  his  expedition  by  erecting  a  monument 
to  commemorate  his  triumph.  Our  chivalrous  Ministry  are  about  to 
signalise  a  similar  progress  with  the  same  eeMt.  Their  prowess  is  to 
be  appropriately  symbolised  by  a  shower  of  rockets,  with  which  it  is 
intended  to  blind,  since  they  cannot  dazzle,  the  people.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  London  has  wisely  refused  to  join  in  this  Gut  Fawkes  cele- 
faration,  no  doubt  considering  that  it  is  somewhat  incongruous  to  be 
ipalriTig  a  brag  of  our  achieyements,  when  the  officers  who  have  had  the 
direction  of  the  war,  afloat  and  ashore,  are  either  in  disgrace  or  actually 
brought  to  trial  for  alleged  misconduct.  How  are  these  things  to  be 
reoondled  with  victory  and  conquest  ?  The  Ttmei,  as  the  Government 
oKgan,  endeavours  to  bolster  up  the  infamous  peace  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  1815.  Was  ever  comparison  so  unhappy?  In  1815  we 
had  indeed  reason  to  be  proud.  The  British  Navy,  after  unparalleled 
feats,  had  destroyed  every  fleet  in  Europe :  as  for  the  Army,  we  know 
wliere  it  could  go,  and  what  it  could  do.  And  England  made  use  of 
her  pnmd  position  to  give  honourable  and  liberal  terms  to  every  power, 
leserving  nothing  to  herself.  Was  this  exacting  rigorous  conditions, 
as  our  contemporary,  with  a  strange  oblivion  of  what  occurred,  ven- 
tures to  assert  r  lie  Congress  of  Yienna,  in  fact,  while  committing 
some  mistakes,  grounded  its  protocols  on  so  firm  a  basis,  that  they  led  to 
Hie  longest  peace  in  history,  and  for  nearly.half  a  century  Europe  was 
deliver^  from  the  horrors  of  war.  Can  we  expect  such  a  result  from 
the  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  in  which  Lord  Clabendoit  has  betrayed 
the  interests  of  Europe,  and  degraded  the  name  of  England  ?  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  we  flatter  ourselves  with  such  a  delusion.  Official 
sopineness  and  neglect  crippled  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  sending 
fliem  fortii  void  of  tiie  most  needful  equipments ;  and  now  that,  throagh 
the  energy  of  the  nation,  these  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  our 
forces  could  act  with  vigour  and  effect,  we  conclude  a  precipitate  and 
disgraceful  peace.  Surely  it  is  time  to  bring  the  whole  case  before  a 
Parliamentary  board  at  St.  Stephen's,  instoEd  of  a  military  court  at 
Chelsea,  and  award  blame  where  it  is  due. 

Thb  Naval  Beview. — ^After  two  years  ot  hostilities  we  have  been 
enabled  to  equip  such  a  fleet  as  the  world  never  saw,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate, by  a  naval  review,  the  conclusion  of  peace.    At  another  time 
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we  might  have  regarded  this  truly  Invincible  Armada  with  just  pride 
and  exultation.  Under  existing  circumstances  it  could  only  excite  a 
feeling  of  mortification,  resentment,  and  disappointment. 

Of  course  everything  was  mismanaged.  While  public  companies 
conveyed  their  guests  and  passengers  to  the  scene  of  the  review  with 
punctuality  and  promptitude,  the  Admiralty  vessels,  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  most  adroit,  were  all  unready,  and  when  wanted,  were 
nowhere.  By  the  official  programme,  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  to  have  accompanied  the  Qiteen  through  the  lines  of  the  fleet  in 
two  separate  steamers,  which,  bringing  togetiier  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  would  have  given  the  spectade  a  national  character;  but  so 
badly  were  the  official  arrangements  carried  out,  that  when  the  Lords 
and  Commons  arrived  at  Southampton  there  were  no  steamers  to  receive 
them,  and  the  most  interesting  pi^  of  the  review  was  over  before  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  spot.  As  another  instance  of  official  eccentricity, 
we  may  mention  the  contempt  of  the  Admiralty  for  its  own  orders, 
which  peremptorily  enjoined  all  steamers  to  use  nothing  but  anthracite 
coal ;  and  the  Admiralty  steamer,  which  should  have  been  a  pattern  to 
others,  was  the  only  one  that  violated  the  injunction,  vomiting  from  its 
funnel  an  endless  volume  of  dense  black  smoke.  These  things  are  Ixifles, 
but  they  are  stray  indications  of  the  same  incapacity  that  has  marked 
all  our  preparations,  and  which  has  only  succeeded  in  mustering  an 
efficient  fleet,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  used  against  the  enemy. 

The  novel  part  of  the  review  was  the  operations  of  the  flotilla,  which 
were  executed  with  great  dexterity,  alertaiess,  and  effect.  It  required 
but  to  see  these  manoeuvres,  imperfect  as  they  were,  to  understand  the 
important  part  which  such  vessels  must  henceforward  play  in  maritime 
warfare.  We  are  not  among  those  who  think  the  day  of  contending 
squadrons  has  gone  by ;  but  Uie  late  war  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
an  enemy's  fleet  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  face  an  English  one,  and 
in  such  cases  the  services  of  a  flotilla  must  be  of  incalculable  value. 
The  application  of  steam,  and  especially  of  the  screw  principle,  renders 
a  force  of  this  description  at  once  irresistible  and  inviilnerable ;  and  its 
presence  at  Spithead  explained  how  it  was  that  our  navy,  during  the 
recent  struggle,  was  crippled  by  its  absence. 

But,  while  making  this  admission,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
disparage  or  underrate  the  services  of  the  navy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
make  bold  to  say,  that  though  it  has  not,  as  in  former  wars,  signalised 
itself  by  great  victories,  it  has  still  powerfully  contributed  towards  the 
termination  of  the  struggle,  by  sealing  the  enemy's  ports,  and  sweeping 
his  flag  from  the  seas.  Though  in  great  measure  non-combatant,  it  has 
never  been  inactive,  and  the  few  opportunities  that  have  occurred  of  main- 
taining its  old  renown,  have  been  eagerly  seized  and  made  the  most  of. 
Without  the  navy  indeed — ^without  its  transport,  its  support,  its  co-ope- 
ration, and  its  protection,  the  military  forces  of  the  allies  could  not  have 
carried  out  their  undertakings,  nor  could  they  even  have  been  sustained 
on  the  enemy's  territory.  The  exertions  of  our  sailors  at  Eupatoria,  on 
the  landing  of  the  troops — their  exploits  on  shore,  in  the  naval  brigade 
— their  bold  feats  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  wherever  they  could  come 
within  reach  of  the  enemy,  claim  both  our  gratitude  and  admiration ; 
and  at  a  time  when  it  is  sought  to  sow  dissension  between  the  navy  and 
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army,  by  asserting  that  our  brave  fleet  looked  idly  on  at  Sebastopol, 
when  our  soldiers  were  in  their  utmost  need,  we  fed  peculiar  gratifica- 
tion in  acknowledging  its  prompt  ^d  efifective  assistance,  in  every 
situation  of  danger  and  dificulty. 

The  Spithead  review,  though  affording  a  fine  opportunity,  was  not 
made  an  occasion  for  displaying  the  high  qualities  of  our  sailors,  or  the 
organisation,  discipline,  and  efficiency  of  the  fleet.  The  programme 
was  badly  arranged ;  much  of  it  was  incomprehensible ;  and  the  absence 
of  canvas,  while  it  destroyed  the  effect,  restricted  the  character  of  the 
manoeuvres.  As  a  spectacle,  the  review  was  a  failure ;  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, it  was  objectless ;  and  as  a  parade  of  our  national  resources,  it 
served  only  to  show  how  they  could  be  wasted  and  abused  by  an  incom- 
petent administration. 

Attekft  to  IirnMiDA.TE  THE  Cbdcean  Boabb. — It  can  be  no  surprise 
to  the  thinking  portion  of  the  pubUc,  after  the  systematic  persecution 
to  which  our  principal  Crimean  officers  have  been  subjected,  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  intimidate  the  Board  now  sitting  at  Chelsea, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  verdict  confirmatory  of  the  charges  they 
are  called  upon  to  investigate.    Bay  by  day,  the  journal  which  is  the 
accuser  of  the  inculpated  officers,  and  on  whose  exclusive  testimony  they 
are  brought  to  trial,  sums  up,  garbles,  and  dexterously  mystifies  the 
evidence,  revives  all  the  refuted  imputations,  whispers  away  the  char- 
acter of  the  witnesses,  and  pronounces  the  sentence  that  will  be  most 
in  accordance  with  its  own  views,  and  bear  out  its  own  misstatements. 
Such  philippics  tell  with  force  on  our  weak  and  incapable  Ministry, 
who,  having  no  innate  strength,  tremble  at  the  bluster  of  a  newspaper, 
and  mistake  its  opinions  for  tiiose  of  its  readers ;  but  they  can  have  no 
effect  on  the  members  of  the  Crimean  Commission,  who  are  indeed  men 
of  another  stamp.   Surely  the  "  rabid  press  "  should  know  by  this  time 
that  its  Boeotian  railings  will  not  deter  a  British  officer  from  conscien- 
tiously  discharging  his  duty.   .The  leading  journal  may  rave  and  fume, 
but  the  officers  assembled  at  Chelsea,  in  framing  their  verdict,  will  be 
guided  by  the  evidence  that  is  brought  before  them.    They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  public  clamour,  or  even  with  public  opinion. 
The  inquiry  itself  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,   but  that  is  best 
shown  by  the  revelations  it  elicits,  and,  for  our  part,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  proceedings  with  imqualified  satisfaction.     If  they  tend  to 
show  the  incredible  neglect  of  the  Government — if,  by  their  complete 
vindication  of  the  accused,  they  cast  a  reflection  on  the  character  of  the 
country — ^let  the  blame  lie  with  those  who  hare  compelled  the  inves- 
tigation, and  now  claim  for  themselves  the  final  judgment.     It  is  not 
an  English  practice  to  seek  to  intimidate  a  jury,  and  draw  conclusions, 
at  variance  with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  evidence,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  accused,  and  on  this  account  the  articles  we  refer  to  must 
excite  a  feeling  of  honest    indignation    in.  every  breast.     But,    as 
directed  against  the  Court,  they  will,  as  we  have  said,  fall  harmless. 
The  officers  composing  the  Board  know  their  duty — they  know  what  is 
due  to  the  gracious  Sovereign  who  has  called  them  together ;  and  neither 
threats  nor  caresses,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may — neither  praise 
nor  abuse,  will  influence  their  proceedings.    Did  we  doubt  their  in- 
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tegritj)  loyaltjy  or  firmneaB,  we  should  yentnre  to  remind  thfim  that  the 
anny  has  been  vilified  and  slandered,  and  looks  to  them  for  redress :  we 
ghonld  point  to  the  grave  of  our  ^en  chie^  £rom  which  his  blood  still 
cries  to  Gon  and  his  country  for  justice ;  we  should  solemnly  adjure 
them,  by  the  memory  of  comiades  who  have  perished  in  the  Crimea, 
victims  of  the  evil,  to  pronounoe  their  ddiberate  opinion,  as  an  assembly 
of  offloers,  that  the  practice  of  giving  information  to  the  enemy  on  the 
atate  of  our  army,  and  the  progress  of  operations,  has  entailed  on 
onr  arms  the  most  serious,  liunentaMe,  and  fatal  results :  in  fine,  we 
diould  point  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  them,  and 
challenge  them  to  found  on  it  any  other  verdict  than  that  the  ac- 
eiued  officers  have  been  grossly  maligned,  and  deserve  praise  instead  of 
censure. 

But  far  be  it  firom  us  to  imitate  the  conduct  we  condemn — even  on  the 
side  of  justice.  We  have  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  uid  its  integrity  we  could  not  question.  It  is  enough  that  the 
witnesses  signally  disprove  the  whole  case  of  the  accuseri  and  our  re* 
view  of  their  testimony  we  shall  defer  till  the  Board  has  made  its 
report. 

OEmsBAi.  A.  F.  MidNToan,  E.H. — ^The  army  has  learnt  with  regret 
that  this  distinguished  officer  has  resigned  the  oommand  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  which  he  has  held  with  such  advantage  to  the  country,  and 
such  satisfaction  to  the  Army,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war. 
The  presence  of  so  experienced  and  zealous  an  officer  at  this  station 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  had  the  happiest  effect,  and,  on 
sever^  occasions,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  service. 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann  reached  Corfu,  General 
Maciktobh  evinced  his  zeal  and  promptitude  in  a  signal  manner,  by 
despatching  two  regiments  on  his  own  responsibility  to  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Eaolait,  while,  by  his  admirable  arrangements,  the  routine  of 
garrison  duty  was  carried  out  by  the  remaining  troops  with  perfect 
fisicility.  His  great  kindness  to  the  sick,  on  their  swarming  into  Corfu, 
and  his  constant  supenrision  of  the  hospitals,  securing  for  them  every 
convenience  and  comfort,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  bene- 
fited by  his  humanity,  and  deserve  some  special  acknowledgment  from 
the  Government.  We  know  not  what  has  caused  the  gallant  General's 
resignation,  but  it  is  rumoured  that  his  health  has  been  impaired- by  his 
arduous  duties,  and  rendered  his  return  to  England  necessary. 
«  •■.^MM— ^ 

Tms  Lats  Caftajk  lAxixni. — It  is  with  regret  wo  announce  the  death 
of  Captain  Taoicas  Malbut,  so  well  known  for  his  admirable  system  of 
educational  training  for  the  army,  to  which  the  service  is  indebted  for 
many  valuable  officers.  The  gallant  officer,  who  was  only  in  his  forty- 
rixth  year,  expired  at  his  residence,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Primrose  Hill, 
on  the  28th  of  March.  The  uniform  courtesy  and  amenity  of 
his  manners,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  his  frank,  cordial  dispo- 
sition, which  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance, 
claim  some  notice  here,  inasmuch  as  they  tended  to  second  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  military  education.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  excellest  establishment  which  he  formed 
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and  organised,  and  brought  to  sncli  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  is  still  to 
be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  and  as  the  tutors  selected 
by  Captain  Malkin,  and  who  have  so  long  had  the  advantage  of  his 
direction  and  superintendence,  have  all  been  retained,  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  under  the  present  efficient  management,  the  establishment  will 
maintain  its  old  reputation. 


Colt's  Eetolvebs. — The  ingenuity  of  Colonel  Colt  is  constantly 
effecting  some  improvement  in  this  weapon,  which,  from  its  facility  and 
celerity  of  fire,  one  might  suppose  had  reached  perfection.  He  has  now 
applied  the  revolving  principle  to  rifies,  and  the  result  is  an  arm  of  the 
most  deadly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  portable  description.  The 
Tevolving  nfle  has  been  used  with  great  effect  by  Catlin,  the  celebrated 
American  hunter,  in  his  expeditions  into  the  vast  forests  of  the  interior, 
and,  on  several  occasions,  rescued  him  from  situations  of  great  danger. 
He  pronounced  it  an  irresistible  weapon,  which  might  always  be  reJied 
on,  and  afforded  an  unfailing  resource.  We  have  before  us  a  series  of 
coloured  plates,  illustrating  his  exploits  with  this  arm,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  effective.  The  plates  are  themselves  a  work  of  art,  exe- 
cuted with  great  taste  and  finish,  and  affording,  in  the  several  subjects, 
a  very  fair  testimony  to  the  capabilities  of  the  new  rifle.  The  late  war, 
if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  has  established  the  reputation  of  the  re- 
volver, and  shown  the  necessity  for  its  universal  use,  more  especially 
for  cavalry ;  and  as  we  cannot  doubt  that,  after  the  experience  of  this 
struggle,  it  will  be  adopted  in  foreign  armies,  we  may  hope  that  it  will 
be  largely  introduced  in  our  own.  Eifle  corps  should  be  armed  with 
the  new  revolving  rifle,  and  we  trust  this  will  be  done  without  delay. 


CEITICAL  NOTICES. 

Posies.    'By  Sophia  Millioak. 

A  collection  of  sweet  and  touching  poems,  which  are  at  once  recognised  as 
the-productions  of  a  woman.  They  have  a  Tennjrsonian  tone,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  possess  freshness  and  originality.  Some  of  the  passages  are  Yerj 
striking,  and  the  whole  exhibit  a  feminine  delicacy  and  gracefulness,  whicn 
are  instantly  appreciated.  It  is  said  that  our  age  is  not  propitious  to  the 
muses,  and,  looking  at  the  later  productions  of  the  laureate,  and  the  last 
effusions  of  Longfellow,  there  really  seems  some  ground  for  the  impeach- 
ment. But,  on  the  other  hand,  poetry  was  never  more  cultivated,  and, 
despite  the  little  encouragement  i^orded  by  the  public,  our  bards  do  not 
hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to  print.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  we  the 
agreeable  task  of  noticing  such  a  pleasing  volume  as  that  before  us.  It  will 
establish  the  author's  name  as  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers,  and  give  her  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Browning. 


JoHH  Haliv AX,  Qentlemav.    By  the  Author  of  '^  The  Head  of  the  Family." 

3  vols. 
^  This  is  a  pathetic  and  highly  interesting  story,  narrated  in  a  quiet  and 
simple  manner,  with  little  attempt  at  effect.    John  Halifax  is  a  man  who 
makes  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  meets  the  ordinary  share  of  difficulties 
U.  S.ILlo.,  No.  330,  Mat,  1856.  k 
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'betee  he  is  able,  by  his  adrancement,  to  write  after  his  name  the  adjunct  of 
''  gentleman."  But  gentlemaa  he  always  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  tile  word, 
and,  in  adversity  and  prosperity,  maintains  the  same  high  bearing  and  frank,, 
generous  disposition.  It  appears  to  be  the  author's  object  to  show,  by  ft 
Striking  example,  that  a  course  of  integrity  is  the  most  advantageous,  in  a 
worldly,  as  well  as  moral  point  of  view.  John  Halifax,  whether  successful 
or  unfortunate,  enjoys  the  respect,  confidence,  and  esteem  of  all  around 
him.  The  picture  of  his  domestic  circle  is  well  conceived,  and  effectively 
worked  out.  It  is  not  often  that  a  novelist  makes  his  heroine  a  wife,  but 
Bone  covJd  be  more  interesting  thnn  Mrs.  Hali%x,  who,  by  her  eonjugad 
affection  and  devotion,  commands  our  attention  to  the  last.  No  snudl 
portion  of  the  story  centres  itself  in  the  midst  of  her  household,  and  rests 
chiefly  on  domestic  incidents.  The  discovery  of  the  blindness  of  Murid^ 
her  favourite  child,  and  the  anguish  it  occasions  the  distracted  mother,  are 
related  with  artistic  power.  John  Halifax  falls  into  difficulties,  but  is 
opportunely  relieved  by  the  recovery  of  his  wife's  fortune,  and  henceforward 
aU  gees  smoothly,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  with  die  adventurous  trader.  The 
■incident  of  tfa«  contested  eleetion,  though  often  done  before,  is  well  managed, 
and  results  in  the  hero's  return.  The  rising  generation  of  Halifttxes  involve 
us  in  a  second  history,  which  is  inseparably  blended  with  the  first,  and  fully 
sustains  its  interest.  As  a  whole, "  John  Halifax,  Gentlemaa,"  may  be 
constdexed  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  seftMm. 


Bakk  and  Beauty  ;  ok,  The  Touvo  Baboitess.    3  vols. 

A  younff  baroness  must  always  be  v«ry  aitsactive,  but  when,  in  additioik 
to  her  rank,  she  possesses  great  bea«ty,  and^  -wbaA  is  equally  admired,  uii» 
]bounded  wealth,  she  must  be  nerfectly  irresistible.  The  heroine  of  thi» 
agre^tble  tale  is  endued  with  all  these  chamn.  From  internal  chamcter^ 
istics,  the  story  may  be  written  by  herself.  It  displays  a  familiarity  with 
the  highest  sphere  of  fashionable  life,  a  conversance  with  society,  and  a 
knowl^ge  of  conventionalities,  only  to  be  expected  in  one  who  has  con- 
stantly mixed  in  the  circles  she  describes.  Such  a  book  is  valuable,  if 
solely  on  account  of  the  truthfulness  of  its  revelations,  and  the  antidote  it 
affords  to  less  genuine  productions.  Among  the  general  public,  great  mis- 
conception exists,  on  some  points,  in  regard  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  uwper 
classes,  which,  in  fact,  reaJfy  differs  litUe  from  that  of  their  infetionL  The 
English  hearth  is  always  a  sacred  spot,  be  it  in  a  palace  or  in  a  hovel,  and 
here  the  follies  of  fashionable  life  seldom  intrude.  Even  a  young  baronesa 
k  much  the  same  sort  of  person  as  any  other  young  lady,  except  that  she  is 
Tather  more  sought  after,  and  goes  to  a  few  more  b^s  taidfHea.  This  stoiy, 
keeping  out  of  view  everything  disagreeable,  affords  us  a  very  pleasing  pie« 
ture  of  such  a  career.  The  incidents  are  necessarily  not  exciting,  but  tncy 
are  extremely  well  told,  and  their  hold  over  the  reader  is  never  relaxed. 
We  must  especially  praise  the  dialogue,  which  is  terse  and  dramatic,  without 
being  forced,  and  gives  a  distinct  individuality  to  the  various  charactexs. 
As  a  story  of  fashionable  life  and  fashionable  people,  some  of  whom  may  be 
easily  recognised,  the  book  will  no  doubt  be  extensively  read,  but  its  in- 
trinsic merit  constitutes  a  higher  claim,  and,  we  trust,  will  command  a  wider 
audience. 


Travels  in  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Koobdjstan.    With  Sketches  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus.    3  vols. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  admirable  German  work  of  Dr.  Moritz  Wagner, 
and  makes  its  appeara&oe  in  an  Englbh  dress  at  a  most  opportune  moment. 
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when  attention  is  being  largely  directed  towards  the  countries  it  describes. 
The  information  regarding  the  Caucasus  is  especially  yaluable,  since  the 
adventurous  author,  regardless  of  ^Eitigue  and  danger,  penetrated  further 
into  the  country  than  afny  other  European  has  been  able  to  reach.  He 
confirms  the  previous  reports  of  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  people  to  the 
Bussians,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Russian  yoke.  The  Caucasian  tribeB^ 
indeed,  have  a  strong  claim  on  our  sympathy,  from  their  stubborn  resistance* 
to  the  oppressor,  and  the  noble  efforts  they  have  made  to  maintain  their 
independence.  We  are  never  weaxy  of  reading  descriptions  of  their  mode 
of  life,  so  simple,  so  primitive,  and  yet  so  picturesque.  These  charming 
volumes  abound  with  curious  details  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject.  The 
account  given  of  the  Circassian  slave  trade,  from  sources  worthy  of  credit, 
reveals  a  fearful  state  of  things,  and  cannot  be  read  without  emotion.  The 
whole  route  of  our  author  is  one  of  great  interest  at  the  present  time.  Start«- 
ing  from  Kertch,  he  proceeds  over  territories  scarcely  known  in  England  te 
Gwrgia  and  Persia,  on  his  journey  making  a  long  sojourn  among  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Caucasus,  a  people  of  whom  we  ^ve  hitherto  heard  nothing,  and  of 
whom,  we  should  imagine,  after  reading  his  vivid  account,  he  leaves  nothing 
untold.  His  doings  and  adventures  in  Persia,  and  his  observations  on  the 
ooantiy  and  goverxmient,  are  very  graphicallv  narrated,  and  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  rewions  with  that  power,  cannot  ndl  to  command  universal  atten<» 
ticm.  He  fully  exposes  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  Russia^  and  shows 
how  steadily  and  adroitly  she  is  extending  her  influence  in  Asia^  and  what 
dangers  may  arise  from  her  ascendancy.  Let  England  look  to  it  in  time, 
or  she  may  discover,  when  too  late,  that  her  apathy  and  neglect  have  led 
to  &tal  consequences. 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[With  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Service  thii  department  of 
the  Maoazins  is  open  to  all  authentic  oonmittnieations,  and,  therefore,  the 
Editor  cannot  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  o^nions  expvesied. — Ed. 
U.  S.  Mao.] 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  BO  WITH  THE  <'  FOREIGN  LEGION  ") 
To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magazine. 

Sib, — Out  of  the  attainment  of  Peace  has  arisen  the  inquiry, — "  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  '  Foreign  Legion'  ? "  Some  months  since  I  advocated 
in  yonr  magazine  the  expediency  of  locating  the  ^'  German  Legion  "  as  mili- 
tary settlers  on  the  frontier  of  our  settlements  in  South  Africa,  as  a  barrier 
against  Caffire  aggression  and  invasion.  We  now  have  the  ^'  Italian  Legion" 
to  provide  for.  In  reference  to  these  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
establishing  them  as  settlers,  with  suitable  free  grants  of  land,  on  the  north 
and  north-east  coast  of  Australia  ;  a  country  suitable  in  climate  and  soil  to 
the  Italian,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  mulberry, 
and  to  the  propagation  of  the  silkworm  ;  with  all  which,  and  their  uses,  the 
Italians  are  generally  conversant.  At  present,  for  want  of  European  settiers, 
this  part  of  that  fine  country  is  comparatively  valueless.  Out  of  this  8ettl&- 
ment  would  arise  a  happy,  prosperous  people,  a  credit  to  themselves,  and  a 
benefit  to  the  country  of  their  adoption. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Ac, 

Chablss  Fredbrick  Pabkikson, 

Eppleton  Hall;  April,  1856.  Lieut.-Colonel. 
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UNIFORM  OF  DEPUTY-LIEUTENANTS. 

To  tfte  Editor  of  the  United  Service  MagaziiM. 

Sia, — It  is  hoped  that  the  new  dress  of  deputy-lieutenants  may  be  green. 
Hunting  green,  a  rural  colour,  with  gold  oak  leaf  embroidery  for  England ; 
thistle  do.  for  Scotland,  and  shamrock  do.  for  Ireland.  At  present  many  of 
these  gentry  pass  themselves  off  on  the  continent  for  English  military  officers, 
some  of  them  very  unmilitary  in  appearance.  When  local  politics  and 
pecuniary  obligations  have  so  much  to  do  with  many  of  these  appointments, 
there  is  naturally  a  strange  medley  amongst  them,  particularly  from  the 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  counties  of  England.  Some  of  them 
ostentatiously  show  their  uniform ;  and  when  asked, — Are  you  military  ? 
they  state  that  they  have  thci  rank  of  colonel.  This  we  know  for  fact.  It 
is  extraordinary  the  queer-looking  people  that  attend  foreign  courts  in 
fancy  uniforms^  calling  themselves  British  officers.  At  one  time,  particu- 
larly in  Brussels,  it  might  with  truth  be  said  that  their  name  was  '*  Le- 
gion.*' Such  colonels  and  majors  !  In  no  place  in  America  could  you  see 
the  title  more  degraded  than  by  some  of  these  adventurers  and  hangers-on 
about  billiard-rooms  and  gaming-houses.  A  deputy-lieutenant  is  a  vague 
word  and  may  belong  to  any  place.  A  distinction  should  be  made  so  that 
they  cannot  pass  themselves  off  for  military  officers.  We  know  that  some 
of  them  are  among  the  best,  the  proudest,  the  noblest  in  the  land  ;  but 
again,  others  are  not  the  men  we  feel  proud  to  look  at  under  the  name  of 
British  colonels. — I  am,  <kc., 

Miles. 

RUSSIAN  GUN-CARRIAGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magazine, 

Sis, — Will  you  permit  a  remark  from  a  very  old  correspondent  7 

There  was  an  interesting  article  in  your  January,  I  think,  number,  and 
particular  allusion  made  in  it  to  the  carriage  of  a  Russian  gun ;  its  project- 
ing axle  permitting  the  attaching  of  another  and  larger  outside  wheel,  and 
the  moveable  nature  of  the  carriage  permitting  the  ^nsport  of  a  heavier 
gun.  I  have  in  vain  looked  for  any  further  discussion  of  the  momentous 
question  of  our  artillery  in  your  or  any  other  publication  since ;  and  indeed, 
it  is  a  subject  that  has  all  along  attracted  far  too  little  notice. 

As  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  people  know,  the  description  of  guns  used  by  the 
Russians  at  Alma  and  Inkermann  is  yet  a  mysteiy.  One  thing  is,  however, 
pretty  certain,  they  were  somewhat  heavier  than  the  English  6-pounder ; 
but,  like  good  soldiers,  our  enemies  certainly  drew  off  their  ordnance  very 
suocessfully  when  defeated. 

I  happened  to  see  a  little  brass  gun  a  few  days  ago  which  has  fired  many 
a  shot  m  saluting ;  it  once  belonged  to  a  cutter's  boat,  a  bow  gun,  and 
throws  a  41b.  ball,  just  21bs.  lighter  than  many  of  our  artillery  guns.  I  am 
aware  we  have  9-pounders  as  well  as  6-pounders  now ;  a  mere  boy  could 
have  moved  that  piece  about  without  difficulty ;  the  question  naturally 
occurred,  given,  a  gun,  of  same  proportionate  thickness  of  metiJ,  which  cer- 
tainly was  thin,  but  of  same  tenacity — How  many  horses  and  men  would  be 
required  to  move  a  gun  successfully,  large  enough  to  throw  a  shot  six  or 
eight  times  heavier  ?  We  really  should  think  for  ourselves  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  What  is  impracticable — ^but  that  word  we  ought  to  keep  as  much 
in  the  background  as  possible — give  up ;  but  do  not  let  Americans  and 
Russians  take  the  lead  in  these  matters  altogether. 

In  the  last  American  war  we  sent  1,000  ton,  18-pounder  frigates,  to  beat 
our  foes,  in  their  1,600  to  1,700  ton  ships,  carrying  the  heaviest  24-pounder 
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guns,  with  42-pounder  carronades,  and  tbe  result  did  not  redound  to  the 
credit,  not  of  our  sailors  who  are  always  brave,  but  to  those  who  were 
guilty  of  throwing  them  recklessly  on  a  well-prepared  and  doubly-armed 
and  manned  enemy.  Our  Government,  then,  must  or  ought  to  have  had 
infoimation  from  their  consols  of  the  style  of  the  American  men<of-war  ;  in 
proof  of  which  guilt  many  years  elapsed  before  the  Vernon  and  other  suitably 
aized  frigates  were  launched. 

But  I  am  straying.  Pray  give  your  valuable  aid  to  the  serious  question 
of  the  best  and  easiest  moved  heavy  brass  guns,  shots  from  which  will  tell 
as  far  as  those  from  Minie  rifles,  and  oblige,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Old  and  Pbesbnt  Subsobibeb. 

Edinburgh,  April  16, 1866. 

IGNITION  OF  POWDER  IN  SHELLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magazine, 

Sib, — You  kindly  published  in  your  Number  for  April  my  communication 
of  the  25th  Feb.,  setting  forth  the  method  I  had  adopted  for  the  ignition  of 
powder  in  shells  through  means  of  a  fuze  set  beforehand,  but  timed  in  action. 
In  the  pressure  of  business  you,  however,  overlooked  the  clerical  error  I  had  in 
my  memorandum,  of  a  subsequent  date,  endeavoured  to  rectify,  whereby  *25 
of  an  inch  was  set  down  as  the  quantitjr  I  wished  to  insure  the  screw-pin 
working  home  at  each  turn  of  the  hand,  instead  of  '05,  the  correct  quantity. 
Perhaps  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  correct  this  in  any  way  you  may  see 
fit  in  your  next  issue. — I  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

An  Old  Abtillebtman. 

Hastings,  April  14, 1856. 


Dutch  Nayt. — The  Dutch  Squadron  lying  in  the  harbour  of  La  Guayra 
since  the  9th  of  February  last  was  about  to  proceed  to  Guracoa,  with  the 
Hon.  B.  Bingham,  Her  Majesty^s  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Garaccas,  on  board, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  his  Government  to  offer  his  good  offices  in  set- 
tling the  question  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Venezuelan  Governments  with 
regiurdjto  the  Aves  Island  and  the  indemnity  alleged  to  be  due  to  some  Jewish 
merchants  in  Ooro,  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  populace  last  year.  A 
protocol  was  signed  on  the  23rd  of  March  between  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affiurs  of  Yenezuela,  the  Acting  Dutch  Consul-General,  and  the  Hon.  R. 
Bingham.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch  Squadron  should  leave  the  Yene- 
zuelan  waters,  that  the  idtimatum  presented  by  Holland  on  the  5th  of  March 
should  be  withdrawn,  or  suspended,  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  for 
three  months  in  Oaraccas,  and  in  case  of  not  coming  to  an  arrangement  the 
disputed  points  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Dutch  Government  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan Minister  Plenipotentiary  appointed  ad  hoc,  and  the  negotiations  then 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  Hague. 

Advkntubb  of  Eubopbaits  js  China. — The  J^orth  China  Herald  tells  us 
that  two  Europeai^s,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Seaman  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  **  Win- 
chester," have  reached  Shanghai  vid  Pekin.  The  latter  went  on  shore  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tartary  with  a  fishing  party,  strayed  into  a  village,  and  intoxicated 
himself.  He  fell  asleep,  and  on  waking  found  himself  proceeding  into  the 
interior.  He  was  carried  to  Pekin,  which  he  describes  as  a  great  city  of 
narrow  dirty  streets,  and  was  thence  sent  to  Shanghai.  He  was  kindly 
treated,  and  arrived  fat  and  well  clothed.  He  seems  to  have  had  little  to 
tell,  and  the  most  observable  incident  in  the  narrative  is  the  readiness  with 
which  the  British  sailor  contrives  to  get  drunk,  even  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tartary. 
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NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

(From  the  Gasutte  of  Apnl  11.) 

"Waar  Department,  April  10. 
Lord  Panmure  has  this  day  received  a  despatdi  and  its  enclosure,  of  which 
ifhe  fallowing  are  copies,  addressed  to  his  Lbrdship  hj  General  Sir  William 
Codrington,  K.C.B. : — 

Sebastopol,  March  23. 
My  liord, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  Lordship's 
information,  the  weekly  report  of  the  health  of  tiie  army. — ^I  have,  Ac, 

W.  J.  CoDBiiraTOir,  General  Commanding. 
The  Lord  Fanmnxe,  ifea 

Enclosure. 

Head-quarters,  Oamp,  Crimea,  March  524. 

Six,— I  have  the  honour  to  encloee  the  weekly  xetum  of  side  to  the  22nd 
inst,  and  it  is  gcatifying  to  be  able  to  state  that^  notwithstanding  the  recent 
axxiirid  of  several  dxafts  of  recruits,  and  the  cold  winds  whicE  have  {xre- 
vmiled  £:om  the  K.  and  N  J2.  during  the  whole  of  the  past  week,  the  in<»eaae 
of  .admisfiions  into  the  hospital  Jias  only  been  a  snudl  fraction  higher  than  it 
was  last  week,  and  the  mortality  has  fulen  n«aiiLy  one-third. 

Xven  in  the  Land  Transport  Corps  the  health  of  the  men  has  been  more 
satisfactory ;  and,  although  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  ad* 
missions  firing  the  week,  the  mortality  has  fallen  more  than  one-half. 

Taking  the  whole  force  in  the  Crimea,  including  Land  Transport  CorfB, 
Army  Works  Corps,  and  Medical  Staff  Corps,  the  admissions  to  strength 
have  only  been  in  the  ratio  of  2'41  per  cent. ;  deaths  to  strength,  002  per 
cent. ;  and  sick  to  well,  4*41  per  cent.  Last  week  they  were  respectivwy, 
2*16,^04,4*29. 

Of  the  sixteen  deaths  whi^  oeeuEred  in  the  ^hole  force  serving  in  the 
Ciuaea,  Aeven  todc  place  in  i&e  Land  TraxupQiPt  aione ;  and  out  of  the  aix- 
teen,  three,  I. tun  sorry  to  observe,  were  from  the  direct  effects  of  doimken- 
neas.;  and  in  how  maaay  other  cases  thai  vieeonay  have  been  the  exciting 
caKise  of  difleaae  it  is  imposdJi)le  to  «^r*  ^^  '^ith  ;aill  these  defecta  and 
diawbaeks,  the  health  of  the  army,  aeoording  to  (the  CBtioB  given  above,  maj 
be  ^aivly  said  to  be  in  a  very  satiiMfaotory  state. 

The  troops  stationed  at  Kfictch  are  equally  healthy,  and  no  casualty  had 
ocewved  there  during  the  week  enduag  ^e  14^  of  March,  which  is  the 
lateat  date  up  to  which  I  have  reoeivid  rctuisBe  d&om  the  senior  medical 
oficeriJMffe. 

The  CavsJjy  Division  in  the  Besphoffus  is  also  iveiy  heeltby,  and  only  tfwo 
deaths  had  oocunred  in  it  dusi^g  the  w<eek  ending  the  14th  of  March. 

fl^akiii^  the  sick  of  the  whole  British  f once  in  Tmkev^  iboth  in  genfiral  «nd 
regimental  hospitals,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  atength  has  only  beeoa  0*03 
per  cent,  and  the  xatio  of  sick  to  well  €^09  per  cent^— I  have,  &c., 

J.  HAiLL,  Xnapeoftor-'General  of  J^ospitali. 

^a^Mtal  fiir  William  J.  Oodriogton,  K.C.B., 
Commander-dn-Chief. 


{From  Ifce  London  GttgOte  of  3?riday,  April  18.) 

War  Pepartment,  April  16. 
Lord  Panmure  has  received  a  despatch,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
addressed  to  his  Lordship 'by  General  Sir  William  Codrington,  K.C.B.;— 
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Sebasiopol,  April  1. 

Hy  Lord,-«TWe  is  nodung  particular  to  report,  except  the  continuimce 
«f  thft  irelUbeiiig  of  the  troopa.  Even  under  the  eirctmishuiGes  of  a  month 
ma  ae^ere  in  point  of  change  and  cold  as  any  that  we  haye  had,  there  is  no 
a»tetial  inorea«e  in  the  nttmber  of  aiok.  Though  the  numbers  are  higher, 
TOOT  Lordship  viU  remember  that  drafts  to  the  extent  of  4,000  men  haye 
bitterly  been  sent  up  from  Malta.  Tet  the  vhole  of  the  montii  of  March 
has  been  yery  cold  and  trying,  from  nor^ierly  winds  and  trost  almost  ererj 
aighi,  And  the  thermometer  oocaaionaUy  down  at  13  and  18  degrees  ;  veaa 
jeaterday  morning  the  ground  was  for  a  short  time  white  with  snow. 

HMing  reeeiyed  the  sigB»tare  of  General  Mders  to  die  armistice  agreed 
spon  l>y  ihfi  allied  generals,  ih»  continuation  of  it  has  been  prolong^^  till 
further  orders. 

A  bo«t  from  her  Majesty's  ship  Leopard  entered  tibe  harbour  from  the 
flta  yeaberday,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  eariy  on  the  communication  across 
ike  hasbeur  firesn  our  aide.  We  had  only  one  old  heayy  Kussijm  boat  for 
tliia  pwfoae.  The  oonditMs  of  the  armistice  did  not  permit  to  either  party 
the  use  of  the  harbour ;  and  the  entry  of  the  boat  of  her  Majesty's  ^p 
Ijdopard  vas  the  result  of  communications  between  General  Ludera  and 
myadf. 

The  Artillery  continue  to  moye  the  Russian  guns  from  Sebaatopol,  as 
well  as  those  damaged  ones  of  ours  from  the  batteries  of  attack ;  718  afe 
Already  embarked  for  England. 

There  haye  been  recoyered  from  below  the  water  of  the  dockyard,  by 
Mr.  Deane,  the  submarine  engineer,  eleyen  pieces  of  field  artillery,  wiUx  their 
Ikabers  and  wagons. — I  haye,  &c., 

W.  J.  OoDBiiraToir,  Genenil  Oommandiii^ 

IThe  Lord  Panmure,  9oo. 

(From  the  London  Ouftette  of  Tuesday,  April  22.) 

War  BBPAjaTMSNi!,  April  itS* 

Lord  Panmure  has  this  day  receiyed  two  despatches  and  their  enclosures,  of 
which  the  following  are  copies,  addressed  to  his  Lordship  by  General  Sir 
William  Codrington,  K.C.B.  :— 

Sebastopol,  April  7. 

My  Lord^ — ^The  StromboU  returned  this  morning  with  Pr.  M'lUree  from 
Badout  Kaieh. 

The  letter  from  Prince  Bebcutoff,  at  Teflis,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith 
tuaasmitted,  shows  that  General  Williams  has  recoyered  his  h^th,  and  haa 
keen  forwarded  to  Rtazan,  near  Moscow  ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  JuA 
necessary  for  Dr.  M^lUree  to  go  to  Teflis,  nor  do  the  Russians  seem  to  haye 
wished  that  he  should  pass  their  lines.  Tour  Lordship  will  see  that  S» 
aormiatice  has  beeu  established  in  Asia. 

Dr.  M'lUree  accordingly  returned,  bringing  me  letters  from  AbdH  Paah^ 
who  was  in  temporary  command  of  the  Turkish  troops  during  the  absence  <£ 
Omar  Pa^a. 

The  seryice  for  which  Dr.  Mlllree  was  selected  would  probably  kaTO 
ciipofled  him  to  a  difficult,  if  not  a  dangerous,  journey  at  this  time  of  yeaj, 
MTOSB  mountain-  passes  and  among  such  a  population ;  his  mission  would 
kaye  required  circumspection  and  actiyity,  and  1  beg  to  bring  his  name  to 
vour  Lordship's  notice  from  his  seryice  at  Scutari,  and  his  selection  by  Sir  J. 
Ball  for  the  duty  on  which  he  had  been  ordered. — I  haye,  ^c, 

W.  J.  CoDRiNGTOir,  General  Oommanding. 
The  Lord  Panmure,  drc 
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(Enclosure.) 

Teflifl,  le  16me  (28me)  Mars. 

Monsieur  le  Oommandant-en-Chef. — Le  commandant  des  troupes  Imp^riales 
sur  le  littoral  du  Gouriel  m'a  fait  parvenir  le  15me  (27me)  de  ce  mois  la 
lettre  de  Totre  Excellence  k  Tadresse  de  M.  le  Commandant-en-Ohef  de 
PArm^e  du  Gaucase,  en  date  du  16  Mars  (N.8.),  transmise  par  les  Officiers 
Medecins  M^Illree  et  Buckley,  que  vous  ayez  jug6  necessaire  d'envojer  pour 
soigner  la  sant6  du  Genial  Williams. 

En  Fabsence  de  M.  TAide-de-Camp  G^n^ral  Mouravieff,  j'ai  Thonneur 
d'informer  Totre  Excellence  que  M.  le  G^n^ral  Williams,  r^tabli  de  la 
maladie  qu'il  a  faite  ici,  et  s'etant  trouy^  en  parfidt  6tat  de  poursuivre  son 
YO^rage  pour  I'interieur  de  la  Bussie,  a  quitt6  Teflis  le  13me  (25me)  de  oe 
mois,  se  rendant,  avec  le  Capitaine  Teesdale,  k  sa  destination, 

la,  presence  des  susdits  officiers  de  sant6  derenant  d^sormais  inutile,  ils 
sent  cnarg^  de  remettre  k  yotre  Excellence  la  pr^sente,  qui  sert  aussi  h  la 
preyenir  que  les  formalit^s  de  Tarmistice,  stipule  dans  la  OonflSrence  de 
Paris,  ont  ete  egalement  accomplies  entre  les  armies  bellig^rantes  dans  ces 
contr^es. 

Beceyez,  Monsieur  le  Oommandant-en-Ohef,  Tassurance  de  ma  parfaite 
consideration,  Prince  Bbboutovf,  Lieutenant-G^n^ral. 

M.  le  G^n6ral  Codrington,  Oommandant-en-Chef 
rArm6e  Anglaise  en  Orim^. 


Sebastopol,  April  8. 
My  Lord, — I  haye  the  honour  herewith  to  transmit  the  weekly  report  from 
Sir  John  Hall,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  by  which  your  Lordship  will 
perceiye  that  the  general  health  of  this  army  continues  good.  With  refe- 
rence to  the  latter  p^t  of  my  despatch  of  yesterday's  date,  I  beg  leaye 
also  to  enclose  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Hall,  in  which  he  makes  fjeiyourable 
mention  of  Dr.  M^Hlree's  seryices. — I  haye,  &c., 

W.  J.  OoDBiiroToir,  General  Commanding. 
The  Lord  Panmure,  <&c. 

(Enclosure  1.) 

Head-quarters,  Camp,  Crimea,  April  7. 

Sir, — The  sanatory  condition  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  as  exhibited  by 
the  accompanying  weekly  state  is  yery  satisfactory,  and  no  disease  of  any 
marked  or  peculiar  character  exists  in  any  of  the  diyisions. 

Chest  affections  continue  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  this  we  must 
look  for  until  mild  weather  sets  in,  and  then  feyers  will  in  all  probability 
replace  them.  As  yet  winter  cannot  be  said  to  haye  ended,  for  on  the  3ra 
inst.  we  had  one  of  the  most  furious  snowstorms  that  we  haye  experienced 
during  the  whole  winter.  It  commenced  about  eight  in  the  morning  and 
continued  until  after  mid.day.  The  Third  Diyision,  which  was  out  on  route 
parade  marching  exercise,  was  oyertaken  by  it,  and  experienced  its  full 
yiolence.  Seyeral  men  suffered  from  its  effects,  and  one  man,  a  young  lad 
of  the  44th  Regiment,  died  of  cold  and  exhaustion. 

The  ratio  of  sick  has  not  increased  this  week,  but  its  distribution  is  altered 
in  consequence  of  the  batteries  of  ArtUlery  and  battalions  of  Land  Transport 
attached  to  Diyisions  being  returned  with  their  respectiye  Diyisions,  instead 
of  being  returned  as  separate  and  dbtinct  corps,  as  they  haye  hitherto  been. 

The  general  health  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps  continues  gradually  to 
improye,  and,  in  addition  to  the  decrease  of  numbers  in  the  Head-quarter 
Hospital  Returns,  from  transfers  to  Diyisions,  the  mortality  is  less  and  the 
form  of  feyer  now  preyailing  among  the  men  much  milder  than  it  has  been. 
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More  attention  is  paid  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  men  and  to  the 
whole  interior  economy  of  the  corps  than  used  to  be  done,  which  the 
increased  number  of  officers  recently  added  to  the  corps  in  all  its  grades 
admits  now  of  being  effectually  carried  out.  The  hospital  establishment  has 
benefited  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  corps,  more  huts  have  been  built^ 
the  drunken  negligent  regimental  hospital  orderlies  have  been  replaced  by 
men  from  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  within  the  last  week  six  nurses, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Stuart,  have  been  added  to  the  orderlies. 

Of  the  17  deaths  which  occurred  during  the  week,  8  were  from  fever,  2 
from  apoplexy,  the  result  of  intemjperance,  3  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  1 
from  the  effects  of  frostbite,  2  from  injuries,  one  in  a  man  of  the  11th  Hus- 
sars who  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  another,  a  man  of  the  Land  Trans- 
port Corps,  oyer  whose  head  a  cartwheel  passed.  The  17th  man  belonged  to 
the  Army  Works  Corps,  and  is  returned  as  haying  died  of  gangrene. 

The  ratio  of  admissions  to  strength  this  week  has  been  2'32  per  cent. 
Deaths  to  strength  002  per  cent.,  side  to  well  3-98  per  cent.,  all  of^ which  I 
consider  remarkably  low — much  lower  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  them 
to  continue  as  the  spring  advances. — I  haye^  &c,, 

J.  Hall,  Inspector-Gkneral  of  Hospitals. 

General  Sir  William  J.  Codrington,  E.C.B.,  Commanding-in-Ohief. 

(Enclosure  2.) 

Head-quarters,  Camp,  Crimea,  April  2. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  query  of  this  morning,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  First-Class  Stafi-Surgeon  M'Ulree  arrived  at  Scutari  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1854,  and  served  in  the  General  Hospitals  there  until  February^ 
1856,  when  he  came  to  the  Crimea.  He  was  anxious  to  have  served  in  the 
Crimea  at  an  earlier  period,  but  Dr.  Cumming,  Inspector-Genend  of  Hospi- 
tals and  Principal  Medical  Officer  at  Scutari,  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he 
found  him  so  efficient  and  useful  in  the  hospitals  that  he  could  not  spare 
him,  but  trusted  it  would  not  militate  against  his  future  prospects. 

Mr.  M'Ulree  entered  the  service  in  February,  1835,  obtained  his  surgeoncy 
in  December,  1845,  and  was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  in  October,  1854. 
— I  have,  Ac, 

J.  Hall,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals. 

General  Sir  W.  J.  Codrington,  K.C.B.,  Commanding-in-Chief. 


RBTIRKMENT  OF  COMMANDERS  AND  LIEUTENANTS. 

This  Order  in  Council,  30th  January,  1856,  provides  : — 

1st.  That  the  List  of  Captains  on  the  Reserved  List,  established  by  Order 
in  Council  of  25th  of  June,  1851,  be  increased  from  50  to  100,  by  selecting 
from  the  Active  List  of  Commanders  a  number  not  exceeding  15  in  the 
present  and  in  each  succeeding  year,  till  the  number  of  100  be  complete, 
when  the  vacancies  only  are  to  be  filled  up,  by  selection  also  from  the 
Active  List. 

2nd.  That  the  List  of  Retired  Captains  (established  by  Order  in  Council 
of  10th  August,  1840,  and  increased  by  Order  in  Council  of  25th  June, 
1861)  be  increased  temporarily  from  100  to  250,  and  permanently  to  200. 
To  effect  this  subsequent  reduction,  one  Officer  only  wiU  be  promoted  in  two 
vacancies  tiU  the  List  be  reduced  to  its  peimanent  number  of  200,  but 
thenceforward  one  Officer  will  be  promoted  in  each  vacancy. 

Further,  as  regards  Lieutenants,  this  Order  in  Council  provides  that  the 
Reserved  List,  consisting  of  50  commanders  (established  by  Order  in  CouncU 
of  25th  June,  1851)  be  increased  to  100 ;  such  increase  to  be  effected  by  se- 
lecting from  the  Active  List  of  Lieutenants,  a  number  not  exceeding  15  m 
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the  present,  and  in  each  succeeding  Year,  till  the  number  of  100  he  complete, 
irhen  the  Tacancies  only  are  to  be  filled  up,  by  selection  also  from  the  Aotive 
List. 

lir.B. — Officers  who  may  in  future  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander 
for  good  service  in  the  Coast  Quard,  or  in  Command  of  Revenue  Crukers, 
will  be  promoted  to  the  Reserved  List,  except  only  in  individual  cases  m 
which,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  think  it  desirable  to  retain  the 
services  of  the  Officer  so  recommended,  by  promoting  him  to  the  Active 
List.  Buch  annual  Promotionfl  to  the  Reserved  List  will  be  irrespective  of 
any  vacancies  on  that  List ;  but  on  the  death  of  an  officer  so  promoted,  hi» 
TacaMy  will  not  be  filkd  up. 


GENERAL  ORDER,  No.  665. 

Dated  Horse  Guards,  April  3. 
The  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  has  much  gratification  in  pub- 
lishing to  the  Army  the  commands  of  the  Queen  for  the  promotion  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  George  Brown,  G.C.B.,  to  the  rank  of  General  (the  com- 
mission to  bear  date  the  7th  of  September  last),  for  his  distinguished  services 
with  the  Army  in  the  Crimea,  and  while  commanding  the  troops  employed 
in  the  successful  operations  against  Eertch. 

By  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Hardinge,  Com- 
mandittg-in'Ohief. 

G.  A.  WsTSE&ALL,  Adjutant-General. 
Bbevst. — ^Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Brown,  G.C.B.,  to  be  premoMl 
to  be  General  in  the  Army,  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field. 


GENERAL  OB^EEa 

Head-quarters,  Bebastopol,  Mardi  89. 

No.  1.  A  Board  of  Survey  -will  assemble  at  the  Royal  Ebgineer-yirdy 
Balaklava,  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  next,  the  31st  of  March,  to  survey  and 
rep<»t  upon  a  quantity  of  unserviceable  stores.  President — A  captain  (rout 
Brigadier- General  Warren's  brigade.  Members— One  subaltern  from  M- 
gadier^eneral  Warren's  brigade ;  one  Oommissariat-officer  to  be  detailed  by 
the  Commissary-General. 

No.  2.  The  following  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  will  proceed,  on  pro- 
motion, to  the  stations  at  which  they  will  be  quartered  : — Brevet-Major  H. 
J.  Tupper,  and  Captain  J.  C.  Thixing,  to  England  ;  Captain  C.  F.  Oockbum 
to  Gibiultar. 

No.  3.  Brevet-Major  Wells,  1st  battalion  let  Regiment,  will  act  M  ft  field* 
offieor,  and  may  draw  field  allowaaoe  wid  forage  accordingly. 

Mo.  4.  When  chopped  straw  is  not  ismied  tlie  arations  for  bli  •^^htw^V  wR 
be  filhs  of  hay  in  lieu  of  the  straw, 

No.  6.  Leave  of  absence  is  granted  to  Captain  Hon.  A.  Egerton,  Lieutenant 
Paynter,  and  Lieutenant  Knox,  Scots  Fusileer  Guards  ;  for  ten  days  tem 
the  date  of  embarcatiom. 

No.  6.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gakeley,  AGth  Regiment,  having  left  two  cfaar* 
gecf  at  the  public  eervioe,  fonge  nay  be  drawn  for  them. 

By  order,  €.  A.  WurfifiiJi,  Chief  of  the  Btaff 

Bead-quarten,  Bebastopol,  Mardi  3a 
No.  1.  The  armistice,  under  the  flame  •condttieiiB  and  limits,  is  prdooged 

until  further  orders. 
No.  S.  Caotain  Curtis,  BuA.,  havuig  been  enployed  on  a  eg^ecial  doty, 

may  draw  the  pay  of  Deputy-Awifltant-Adjutaiit^enttal  from  Januaarj  9^ 

to  February  14, 1856. 
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No.  3.  Lieatenant  Sir  David  Baird,  74tii  Higbknderfl,  is  appoinied  aide- 
de-camp  to  General  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  G.CB.^  with  the  usual  pay  and 
allowances,  from  the  28th  of  March. 

Ko.  4.  The  appointment  of  Lieutenant  Benison,  95th  Regiment,  to  do  duty 
with  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  is  cancelled  at  his  own  request. 

Ko.  5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  'Williams  will  proceed  to  England  hy  the  Sat 
opportunity. 

Ko.  6.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  will  be  attached  to  the  Oamanli  Horse 
Axtilleiy. 

Ko.  7.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Bagnall  will  proceed  to  Sinope  on  duty  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Ko.  6.  The  Rev.  H.  de  Buigh  will  be  attached  to  the  Turkish  Contingent 
at  Kertch. 

Ko.  9.  The  following  officers  beins  in  command  of  companies  may  draw 
field  allowance  and  forage  accordingly :— Lieutenant  J.  Smith,  Royal  Artil- 
lezy,  from  the  Ist  of  March,  1856  ;  Lieutenant  G.  Beamish,  63rd  Regiment^ 
£rom  the  Ist  of  January,  1856 ;  and  Lieutenant  6.  Hall,  89th  Regiment, 
firom  the  26th  of  Januaiy,  1856. 

Ko.  10.  The  appointment  of  Sergeant  Samuel  Bradbury,  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  as  lieutenant  in  the  Osmanli  Horse  Artillery,  is  cancelled, 
dated  March  10.    Sergeant  Bradbury  will  retnm  to  his  regiment. 

Ko.  11.  Sergeant-Major  John  MH^ughlan,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  is 
appointed  to  the  Osmanli  Horse  Artillery,  with  the  local  rank  ef  lieutenant 
until  her  Majesty's  pleasure  is  known. 

Ko.  12.  The  undermentioned  soldiers  are  appointed  clerks  in  a  militacy 
department : — Sergeant  W.  Street,  46th  Regiment,  2s.  a-day,  from  Febmazy 
81, 1856 ;  Acting  Corporal  F.  Smitii,  Scots  Fusileer  Guards,  Is.  6d.  a-day, 
fnm  February  17,  1856;  Acting  Corporal  A.  Campbell,  Scots  Fusileer 
Guards,  Is.  6d.  a-day,  from  Man^  16, 1856. 

By  order^  C.  A.  Wjutdhak,  Chief  of  the  Bta£ 


Head-quarters,  Sebastopol,  March  31. 

JS[o.  1.  The  undermentioned  offioer  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  anny  medical 
staff— Acting- Assistant-Surgeon  Edward  W.  Ward,  from  the  25th  inst. 

Ko.  2.  The  following  promotions  and  appointmrats  in  the  Medical  Depart 
ment  are  published : — Acting-Assistant-Surgeon  Robert  Henry  Beale,  to  ba 
staff  surgeon,  dated  the  22nd  of  February,  1856.  To  be  staff  surgeons. — 
Ajsistant- Surgeon  Thomas  Sheehy,  from  the  7th  Foot ;  Acting- Asaistani- 
Smveons  John  Noble  Shipton,  Charles  Moore  Jessop,  and  John  H.  Robotham. 

Ko.  3.  Colonel  M'Murdo,  having  returned  from  leave  of  absence,  wil 
assume  command  of  the  land  Transport  Coips,  as  Director-Genml,  from  the 
27th  of  March,  1856. 

Ka  4.  Lieutenant  Bloomfield,  47th  Regiment,  having  been  in  commaoid 
of  a  company,  may  draw  field  allowance  and  forage  as  a  captain,  from  t^e 
27th  of  February,  to  the  29th  of  March,  1856. 

Ko.  6.  Leave  of  absence  is  granted,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  medical 
board,  to  Captain  H.  von  Humbracht,  3rd  Regiment,  British  German  Legion 
—to  proceed  to  England.  On  arrival  he  will  report  himself  to  the  Adjutaat- 
C^eraL  On  medical  certificate  to  Captain  John  Scott,  Scats  ^uidker 
Guards,  to  the  15th  of  April,  1856— to  go  to  the  Monastery. 

Ko.  6.  A  medical  board  will  assemble  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
health  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woollett,  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  ;  .die  prinoipal 
medical  officer  will  be  pleased  to  give  the  neoessary  directions. 

Erratum.— In  General  Order  Ko.  5,  of  the  20th  of  March,  1856,  read 
''from  the  1st  of  April,  1856,"  instead  of  "from  the  23rd  of  Febniary,(18ff6.'* 
By  order,  C.  A.  Wivdham,  Chief  of  the  Staff. 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAYY  IN  COMMISSION. 

(Corrected  to  26th  ApriL) 

With  the  Date*  of  Commistion  of  the  Offieera  in  Comtnand. 


JfioluB,  ahell-depdt,  Mast.*Com.  W.  L.  Browne, 

1831,  Portsmouth. 
Agamemnon,  91,  so.,  Capt  J.J.  Stopfurd,  1841 , 

Mediterranean. 
Aiax,  66,  so.,  Capt.  F.  Warden,  C.B.,  1R45,  Ports. 
Alacrity,  4,  sc.  Com.  H.  C.  M^jendle,  1864,  Ports. 
Alarm,  26,  Capt.  D.  Curry,  1846,  Pacific. 
Alban,  4,  st-v.,  Lieut-Corn.  W.  E.  Fisher,  1846, 

Portsmoutii. 
Albicore,  2,  sc.  gun-bt.,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Alecto,  5,  steam-vessel,  Com.  R  Phillips,  1848, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Algiers,  90,  sc,  Capt  H.  J.  Codrington,  C.B., 

1836,  Portsmouth. 
Amelia,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Amphion,  34,  sc,  Capt  H.  Chads,  1848,  Portoth. 
Amphitrlte,  24,  Capt  R.  Burridge,  1846.  Pacific. 
Angler,  2,  so.  gunboat  lieuu-Com.  W.  Uoworth, 

1856,  Portsmouth. 
Ant,  2,  sc  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  N.  Salmon,  1664, 

Portsmouth. 
Apollo,  8,  troop-ship,  Sec-Master  H.  W.  Bomet 

(acting),  particular  service. 
Arab,  12,  Commander  O.  Ogle,  1846,  North  Ame- 
rica and  West  Indies. 
Araohne,  18,  CoulY.  0.  luglefleld,  1848,  North 

America  and  ^eat  Indies. 
Archer,  14,  sc,  Capt  £.  Heathoote,  1862,  Porta- 

moutlL 
Argus,  6,  steam-sloop.  Com.  R  Purvis,  1849, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Ariel,  9,  sc,  Com.  F.  A.  Maxse,  1666,  Mediter. 
Arrogant,47,sc.,  Capt  H.  L}ster,  1846,  Portsmh. 
Arrow,  4,  screw  gun-vessel,  Lieut-Com.  W.  K. 

JollifTe,  1846,  Mediterranean. 
Aasursnoe,  4,  sc,  Com.  W.  G.  Jones,  1864,  Ports. 
Atholl,  4,  store-sh.,  Lieut-Com.  O.  S.  Boys,  1845, 

particular  service. 
Badger,  3,  sc.  gun-boat,  Lieut  J.  T.  Bullock, 

1865,  Portsmouth. 
Banshee,  2,  steam- vessel,  lieut-Com.  J.  W.  Pike, 

1848,  Mediterranean. 

Banterer,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  J.  H.  Whit- 
shed,  1864,  Portsmouth. 

Bairaoouta,  6,  steam-sloop.  Com.  T.  D.  A.  For- 
tescue,  1864,  East  Indies. 

Basilisk,  6,  st-ves..  Com.  S.  S.  L.  Crofton,  1860, 
Portsmouth. 

Beacon,  9,  screw  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  E.  A.  T. 
Stubbs,  1664,  Portsmouth. 

Beagle,  6,  screw  gun-vessel,  Lieut-Commander 
W.  N.  W.  HeweU  (1854),  Mediterranean. 

Beaver,  2,  sc  gunbt,  Lieut-Com.  A.  H.  Hoetins, 

1849,  Portsmouth. 

Belleisle,  6,  hospital  ship,  Com.  J.  Hoaken, 

1663,  Portsmouth. 
Biter,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  W.  H.  Ander- 
son, 1649,  Portsmouth. 
Bittern,  12.  Com.  W.  T.  Bate,  1848,  E.  I. 
Black  Eagle,  st-yacht,  Mast-Com.  J.  E.  Petlqr> 

1844,  Portsmouth. 
Blazer,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  lieut-Com.  L.  0.  H.  Ro- 

berUon,  1647,  Portsmouth. 
Blenheim,  60,  screw,  Captain  W.  H.  Hall,  O.B.« 

1844,  Portsmouth. 
Bloodhound,   8,   Lieut-Com.  O.  B.  Williams, 

1840,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Blossom,  2,  8c.  gun-bt,  Lt  Com.  Ports. 

Boscawen,  70,  Xlear.-Adm.  A.  Fanshawe,  C.B., 

Capt  W.  F.  Glanville,  1846,  North  America 

and  West  Indies. 
Bouncer,  2,  sc.  gunbt,Lt-Com.O.A.T.Drake,I866, 

Portsmouth. 
Boxer,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  lieut-Com.  S.  P.  Towu- 

ssnd,  1652. 
Brave,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  E.  Hardinge, 

1652,  Portsmouth. 
Brazen,  2,  sc.  gtmbo»u,  Lieut-Com.  W.  W.  S. 

Bridges,  1652,  Portsmouth. 


Brisk,  14,  8c,  Com.  A.  J.  Curtis,  1862,  Pacific 

Brunswick,  60,  so.,  Capt  H.  R.  Yelverton,  C.B., 
1843,  Portsmouth, 

Bulldog,  6,  St,  Com.  A.  C.  Gordon,  1868,  Porte 

Bullfinch,  2,  sc  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  F.T.Thom- 
son, 1854,  Portsmouth. 

Bullfh>g,  2,  sc  gun.bt,  lieut-Gom.  C.  W.  Mar- 
tin, 1866,  Portsmouth. 

Bustard,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  Viscount 
GUford,  1862,  Portsmouth. 

Buzzard,  6,  st-s]oop,  Com.  W.  H.  Bobbie,  1846, 
North  America  and  West  Indies. 

Cesar,  90,  screw,  Capt  J.  Robb,  1841,  Ports. 

Calcutta, 84, Bear-Adm.  Sir  M.Seymour,  K.C.B., 
Capt  W.  K.  Hall,  C.B.,  1663,  Devonport 

Camel,  2,  sc.  gun-bt ,  Lt-Com.  Poits. 

Caradoc,  2,  st-ves.,  Lieut-Com.  C.  8.  S.  Stan- 
hope, 1846,  particular  service. 

Carnation,  2,  sc.  gim-bt,  Lieut-Com.  P.  Sau- 
marez,  1847,  Portsmouth. 

Caroline,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Castor,  36.  Commod.  H.  D.  Trotter,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Centaur,  0,  st-v.,  Capt  W.  J.  C.  Clifford,  1847, 
Bheemess. 

Centurion,  80,  sc,  Capt  W.  J.  Williams,  1841, 
Devonport. 

Ceylon,  2,  rec-ship,  Com.  E.  K  H.  Hallett,  1841» 


Charger,  2,>bo.  gnnboat,  lieut-Com.  E.  C.  8y- 

mons,  1848,  Portsmouth. 
Charon,  2,  sc  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  E  J.  Pollard,  1656, 

Portsmouth. 
CheerAil,  2,   sc.  (rouboat,   Lieut-Com.  W.  H. 

Bason,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
Cherokee,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lt  Com.  Porta. 

Childers,  12,  Com.  V.  G.Hickley,  1860,  C.of  Africa. 
Chub,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Liest-Com.  Hon.  E.  G.  L. 

Cochrane,  1854,  Portsmouth. 
Clinker,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  J.  8.  Hudson, 

1664. 
Cochin,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lieut.-Com.  Porta. 

Cockchafer,  2,  sc.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  £.  A. 

Porcher,  1846,  Portsmouth. 
Colossus,  80,  Captain  Hon.  H.  Keppel,  1887, 

Portsmouth. 
Columbia,  6,  steam  sur.-v.,  Com.  P.  F.  Shortland, 

1848,  North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Comus,  14,  Com.  R  Jenkins,  1863,  East  Indiaa. 
Conflict  8,  sc,  Com.  T.  Cochran,1651,  Portamh. 
Coufounder,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta, 

Conway,  26,  Vice-Admiral   Sir  H.  D.  Chads, 

KC.B.,  CapUin  J.  Fulford,  1848,  Cork. 
Conqueror,  100,  sc,  Capt  T.  M.  C.  Symonds, 

G.B.,  1841,  Devonport. 
Ooquette,4,  screw.  Com.  R  H.  Biak,  1866,  Porta- 

mouth. 
Cormorant, 4, 8C.,Com.W.Bowden,1854,  Portath. 
Comwallis,  60,  sc,  Capt  G.  G.  Wellesley,  C.B., 

1844,  West  Indies  and  North  America. 
Cossack,  screw,  20,  Captain  J.  H.  Cockbam» 

1850,  Portsmouth. 
Cracker,  2,  sc  gtm-bt,  Lt-Com.  C.  G.  A.  Kane, 

1841. 
Creasy,  80,  sc,  Capt  R  L.  Warren,  1839,  Port»- 

mouth. 
Crocodile,  8,  rec-ship,  Com.  W.  Greet,  1654,  off 

the  Tower. 
Crocus,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Cruizer,  16,  st-sloop.  Com.  Hon.G.  H.  Douglaa, 

1861,  Portsmouth. 
Cuckoo,  2,  Bt-ves.,  LieutCom.  A.  G.  E.Murray 

1841,  Porumottth. 
Coracoa,  SO,  screw,  Captain  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Haa^ 

ings,  1846,  Mediterranean. 
Cyclops,   6,  st-ves.,  Maat-Com.  J.    F.  Seea, 

1641,  Mediterranean. 
Daisy,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  H.  W.  Brent,  1080, 

PurtsmouUi. 
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Cnriew,  8,  screw,  Com.  W.  Horton,  1852^  Medit. 
Dapper.  1,  so.  gunboat,  Lieut-Coin.  H.  H'Neile 

Dyer,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
Daring,  12,  Com.  0.  J.  Napier,  1849,  North  Ame* 

lies  and  West  Indies. 
Dasher,  2,  st-Tes.,  Captain  N.  LefebTre,  1853, 

Channel  Islands. 
Dauntless,  24,  screw,  Capt  A.  P.  Byder,  1848, 

Mediterranean. 
Decoy,  2,  so.  gunboat,  lieuL-Com.  B.  T.  Clark, 

1856,  Portsmouth. 
Dee,  4,  troop  ship,  Mast-Corn.  T.  C.  Pullen, 

1844,  Portsmouth. 
Delight,  2,  so.  gunboat,  lieut-Com.  H.M.Bing< 

ham,  1801. 
Desperate,  8,  screw.  Com.  R  D.  White,  1847, 

Portsmouth. 
Derastation,  6,  st-v.,  Com.  £.  Marshall,  1852, 

Portsmouth. 
DeTonsbire,  prison-ship,  Lieut-Com.  J.  H.  Lloyd, 

1814,  Sheemess. 
Diamond.  28,  Capt  C.  B.  Hamilton,  1847.  Medit 
Dido.  16.  Captam  W.  H.  A.  Morshead,  G.B., 

1842.  Pacific. 
Dolphin,  8.  Lieut-Com.  £.  Webber,  1847,  Coast 

ofAAica. 
Dove,  2,  sc  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  F.  A.  Herbert, 

1848,  Portsmouth. 
Dragon,  6,  st,  Capt  W.  H.  Stewart,  C.B.,  1854, 

Sheemess. 
Drake,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  M.  S.  L.  Peile, 

1851,  Purtamouth. 
Drirer,  6,  st-v..  Com.  A.  H.Gardner,  1848,  Porta. 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ISO,  screw,  Bear-Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  B.  S.  Dundas,  K.C.B.,  Captain 
H.  Caldwell,  C.B.,  1853,  Portsmouth. 
Dwarf,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Forts. 

Earnest  2, sc gnnbt, Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Edinburgh,  58,  screw,  Capt  R  3.  Hewlett,  C.B., 

186C,  Portsmouth. 
Eleotra,  14,  Com.  W.  Morris  (b),  1848,  Australia. 
Encounter,  14,  sc.,  Capt  Q.  W.  D.  O'Callaghan, 

1846,  East  Indies. 
Erne,  2.  screw  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  J.  D'Arcy, 
1854,  Portsmouth. 
.  Escort  2.  so.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Eak,  20,  sc,  Capt  Sir  R  J.  Le  M.  M'Clure,  1850, 

Portsmoutn. 
Espiegle,'  12,  Com.  E.  H.  O.  Lambarft,  1854, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Euxotas.  12,  sc,  Capt  W.  Moorsom,  C.B.,  1851, 

Portsmouth. 
Euiyalufl,  50,  sc,  ^Capt  O.  Bamsay,  C.B.,  1848, 

Portsmouth. 
Eoxydioe,  26,  Capt  J.  W.  Tarleton,  C.B.,  1863, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Excellent  46,  gunnery  ship,  Capt  Sir  T.  Mait' 

land,  C.B.,  1637.  Portsmouth. 
Ezmouth,  91,  sc,  Cpt  H.  Eyres,  C.B.,  1841,  Dot. 
Express,  6,  Commander  H.  Boys,  1853,  8.  E. 

Coast  of  America. 
Faixy,   sc  yt,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albert 

yacht  Portsmouth. 
Falcon,  17,  so..  Com.  W.  J.  S.  Pullen,  1650,  Ports. 
Fanoy,  2,  screw  gun-boat,  Lt-Com.  C.  O.  Giylls, 

1847. 
Fanlome,  12,  Com.  J.  H.  Gennys,  1845,  Aus- 
tralian station. 
Fenrent  2,  sc  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  A.  Mitohtll, 

1854,  Portsmouth. 
Fidget,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Firebrand,  6,  st-vessel.  Captain  the  Hon.  J.  W. 

S.  Spencer,  1854,  Mediterranean. 
Firefly,  4,  «t-T.,  Capt  H.  C.  Otter,  1854,  Portsth. 
Firm,  2,  so.  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  T.  S.  Oooch.  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
Fisguard,  42,  Commodore  J.  Shepherd,  1840, 

Woolwich. 
Flamer,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta 

Flirt  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Fly,  2,  8c.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Tlyiog  Fish.  6,  sc.,Com.  B.  Dew,  1854,  Port«mtb. 
Foam.  2.  sc.  frnn-ht.  I.t  -Com.  Ports. 

Formidable,  84,Capt  J.  J.  Taoker,1838,  Sheemess 


Forester.  3,  sc  gunbt,  Lieut-Com.  A.  J.  Innes, 

1853,  Portsmouth. 

Forth,  sc.  mortar-ship.  Capt  Lord  John  Hay, 

1854,  Portsmouth. 

Forward,  2.  sc.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  C.  G.  Nel« 

son,  1854,  Portsm  uth. 
Foxhound,  4,  sc,  Lt  Com.  Forts. 

Frolic,  16,  Com.  J.  De  Courcy  A.  Aguew,  1854, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Furious,  16,  st-Tessei.  Capt  W.  Loring,  O.B., 

1848.  Mediterranean. 
Gadfly,  3,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Oariand,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Geyser,  6,  st-yes..  Com.  A.  Tower,  1854,  Portsth. 
Gladiator,  4,  st-v..  CaptG.F.HilIyar,1852,Medlt. 
Glatton,  14,  sc,  Capt  A.  Cumming,  1854,  Porta. 
Gleaner,  3,  sc.  gun-bt,  IJeut-Coiu.  A.  G.  Bogle, 

1855,  Portsmouth. 

Goldfinch,  2.  sc  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  C.  R  F. 

Boxer,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
Gorgon,  6,  st-vessel.  Com.  B.  B.  Crawford,  1842, 

Portsmouth. 
Goshawk,  2,  screw  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  J.  G. 

Goodenough,  1851,  Portsmouth. 
Gnat,  2,  sc  gim-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Grappler,  2.  sc  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  W.  G.  Sil- 

Terlock,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
Grasshopper,  2,  sc  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  W.  F. 

Lee,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
Gri&der,  3,  so.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  F.  T.  Hamilton, 

1848. 
Gilper,  2,  so.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  M.  Singer, 

1858,  Portsmouth. 
Growler,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Hannibal,  91,  screw.  Bear-Adm.  SirH.  Stewart, 

KC.B.,  Capt  J.  C.  D.  Hay,  1850,  Mediter. 
Hardy,  2,  so .  gunboat  Lieut-Com. W.  L.  Wilson, 

1854,  Portsmouth. 
Haipy,  1,  st-v.,  Bear-Adm.  The  Hon.  F.W.  Grey, 

C.B.,  Lt-Com.  G.  A.  Brine.  1845,  Medit. 
Harrier,  16,  screw.  Com.  S.  H.  Derriman,  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
Hastings,  60.  Captabi  £.  G.  Fanshawe,  1846, 

Portsmouth. 
Hasty,  2,  sc  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  Menzies, 

1854,  Portsmouth. 
Haughty,  2,  so.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  R  Y.  Ha> 

milton,  1851,  Portsmouth. 
Havannah,  19,  Capt  T.  Harvey,  1848.  8.  America. 
Havoc, 2,  sc  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  H.Berkeley,  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
Hawke,  60,  sc,  Capt  E.  Ommanney,  l846,Portsth. 
Heoate,  6,  st<v.,Com.  A.  D.  Gordon,  1653,  Coast 

of  Afirica. 
Heola,  6,  st-T.,  Com.  £.  D'O.  D*A.  ApUn,  1853, 

Portsmouth. 
Herald,  8,  surv.-vessel,  Capt  H.  M.  Denham, 

1846,  Fegee  Islands. 
Hermes,  6,  st-v..  Com.  W.  E.  A.  Gordon,  1854. 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Herring,  2,  sc  gunboat  Lieut.-Com.  L.  Geneste, 

1854,  Portomouth. 
Hibemia,  reo.-ship.  Bear- Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
M.  Stopford,  K.C.B.,Com.E.  K.H.  Hallett, 
1841.  Malta. 
Highflyer,  21,  screw,  Capt  J.  Moore,  C.B.,  1648, 

Mediterranean. 
Highlander,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Himalaya,  screw  storeship.  Com.  B.  P.  Priest, 

1654,  Portsmouth. 
Hind,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  J.  Ward  (a),;i849, 

Portsmouth. 
Hogue,  60,  sc.  Captain  W.  Bamsay,  C.B.,  1638, 

Portsmouth. 
Horatio,  24,  sc,  Capt  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Cochrane, 

C.B.,  1854,  Portsmouth. 
Hornet  18>  bo.,  Com.  C.  C.  Forsyth,  1849,  E.  I. 
Hyena,  3,  sc  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  W.F.Gregoiy,  1853, 

Portsmouth. 
Hydra,  6,  st-sloop,  Com.  H.  G.  Morris,  1846, 

Portsmouth. 
Illustrious,  73,  Capt  R  Harris,  1849.  Portsm. 
Imaum,  73,  Com.  8.  Morrish,  1851,  reo.-ship, 
Jamaioa. 
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ImpMeaae,  JK),  serew,  Capt.  R  B.  Wataon*  C.B., 

1842,  Portsmouth. 
Implacable,  7S,  Cept.  A.  Lowe,  1845,  Devonport. 
Impregnable,  104,  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker,  Bart., 

G.C.B.,  Capt  C.  Wise,  1847,  DeTonport. 
Indefatigable,  50,  Bear-Admiral  W.  I.  H.  John- 
stone, Capt  T.  Hope,  1852,  Sonth  America. 
Ikiduirtzy,  a,  Btore-fthip,  Maat-Com.  Q.  H.  K. 

Bower,  1842,  Mediterranean. 
.iRAolent,  3, 80.  guubt,  Lieat-CoDL  C.  H.  Bmitb, 

1864,  Portsmouth. 
Intrepid,  6,  Com.  W.  Wood,  1854,  WooIwielL 
Jackal,  at-y.,  IJeat-Com.  C.  T.  W.  G.   Ceijat, 

1840,  partievlar  service. 
jMkdaw,  a,  se.  gun-bt,  Lieat-Com.  W.  Swln- 

bun,  1848,  Pnrtamoutb. 
Jhdm  Watt,  91, 80.,  6avt  G.  Elliot,  1840,  Porta. 
Janns,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lient^Con.  C.  B.  Robson, 

ISfiL,  Portsmouth. 
Julia,  2,  80.  gunboat,  lient-Com.  G.  H.  Clutter* 

buok,l85S,  Woolwich. 
Juno,  26,  Capt  S.  G.  Fremantl«,1842,  Aostralio. 
ZiapwiBg,  4)  ae.,  Com.  T.  Sanmarez,  1854,  Ports. 
Lark,  2,  bc.  gon-bt,  Lieut-CooL  W.  H.  Cmuing, 

1856,  Portsmouth. 
Ltaftder,  50,  R«ar-Adm.  C.  H.  Fremantle,  Capt 

E.  B.  Rice,  1665,  Mediterranean. 
lAopanl,  12,8t-ve8aal,  Capt  C.  O.  BmfBB,  IMA, 

Mediterranean. 
LeVttvt,  a,  sc.  gunboat,  lient-Com.  WUUam 

Codrington,1856,  Portsmouth. 
Ughtaing,  a,  8t<T^  Lieut-Coin.  J.  a  Camp^ 

bell,  1852,  Portsmouth. 
Lfanat,  Com.  H.  Meed,  1848,  Coast  of  Afrioa. 
liTdf,  2,  BC.  gnnboat,  Lt-Com.  J.  C.  Byng,  1840, 

Fortsmottth. 
Loeoat,  3,  st-v.,iLi««L-Co]n.  J.Bytfaeaea,  1840, 

Portsmouth. 
LoBdon,  90,  C^pt  W.  H.  J«nria,  1846,  Devonpt. 
LoiilMi,  a,  80.  gunboat,  Lieat-Com.  W.  B.  Pauli, 

1864^  Povcamouth. 
Lynx,  screw   g^n-vessel,    Lieut-Com.   d   M. 

Aynsley,  1845,  Medatemnean. 
Mackarel,  2,  sc.  gun-bt.,  Lieut-Com.  B.  F.  Weld, 

1856,  Portsmouth. 
Madagascar,  receiving  ship,  Com.  J.  P.  Thur- 

bum,  1851,  Bio  Janeiro. 
Mnander,  44,  Capt  T.  Baillie,  1846,  Portsmouth. 
Maglelume,  16,  st-^easel,  Capt  N.  VanaiUart, 

l8S4f  Portamouth. 
Magnet,  2,  sc. gunboat, Lieut-Com.  C.J. Rowley, 

1862,  Portsmouth. 
Magpie,' 2,  so.  gun-bt,  lieut-Com.  B.  C.  T.  Flm, 

1850,  Portsmouth. 
M^OBtio,  91,  sc,  Capt  J.  Hope,  1838,  Portsth. 
Malacca,  st-v.,  Capt  A.  Farquhar,  1849,  North 

Ameriea. 
Manly,  2,  so.  gunboat,  lieut-Com.  W.  Arthur, 

1854^  Portamouth. 
Mariner,  12,  Com.  W.  R  G.  Palliser,  1866,  W  .L 
MMtiii;  a,  sc  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  F.  John- 
ston, 1856,  Portsmouth. 
Miayflower,  2,  se.  gnabt,  Lieut-Com.  G.  M. Tem- 
ple, 1863,  Portsmouth. 
Medea,  6,  st-sloop.  Com.  E.  Feirse,  1843,  North 

Amsriea  and  West  Indies. 
Medina,  st-ves.,  4,  Capt  T.  A.  B.  SpralA,  C.B., 

1855,  Mediterranean. 
Medusa,  4,  st-v.,  Cpt  S.  Osbom,  C.  B.,  1855,  Med. 
Megflura,  6,  steam  troop-ship,  Com.  J.  O.  John- 
son, 1819,  particular  service. 
Melampus,  8toreship,Capt  J.  Borla8e,C.B,l865, 

XedttenraneaD. 
Merlin,  4,  st-v.,  Capt  B.  J.  Sulivan,  C.B.,  1846, 

Portsmontli. 
Meteor,  14,  screw,  Capt  F.  B.  P.  Seymour,  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
Mlnden,  store-ship,  Mast-Com.  H.  T.  Ellis,  1848, 

Hong  Kong. 
Minx,  8,  screw,  Lieut-Oom.  B.  H.  Roe,  1868, 

Coast  of  AA-ica. 
Miranda,  14,  sc,  Capt  R.  Hall,  1856,  Mediter. 
Misfletoe,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  F.  Harvey,  1852, 

Portsmouth. 


Modesto,  18,  Cont  A.  Butler,  1854,  Meditevran. 
Mohawk,  4,  se.,  Com.  F.A.  Close,  1854,  Portsth. 
Monarch,  84,  Reai^Adm.  H.  W.  Bruce,  Capt  G. 

E.  Patey,  1851,  Paoitic. 
Monkey,  steam-tug.  Sec.  Mas.  G.  Bynderoombe 

(acting),  Woolwich. 
Myrmidon,  4,  st-ves.,  Lieut-Com.  E.  W.  Shaw, 

1862,  Coast  of  Afdes. 
Naiad,  42,  store-ship,  Mas.-Com.  S.  Strong,  1834, 

Callao. 
Nankhi,  50,  Capt  the  Hon.  K.  Stewnrt,  ld4a, 

East  Indies. 
Nautilus,  6,  Lieut  S.  B.  Dolling,  1841,  appren- 

ties  ship,  Portsmouth. 
Nereus,  42,  store-depdt,  Mast-Com.  A.  M.  P. 

MMkey,  1825,  Viilparaiso. 
Nettle,  2,  so.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  G.  T.  Key, 

1866,  Portsmouth. 
Nightingale,  2,  so.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  T.  B. 

CoUineoB,  1850,  Portsmouth. 
Nile,  91,  sc.  Capt  O.  R  Muody,  1887,  Portsmth. 
Vi]im>d, 3,  se.  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Obsron,  8,  st-v.,  Lieut-Com.  J.  O.  Fredand, 

1838,  Mediterranean. 
OdiB,  16,  st-T.,  Capt  J.  Willeox,  G.B.,  1860,  BEedit 
Onyx,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  Hewett, 

1864,  Woolwich. 
Opossum,  2,  so.  gunbt,  Lieut-Com.  C.  A.  Camp- 

beU,  1863,  Portemouth. 
Orion,  91,  screw,  Capt  J.  E.  Enddne,  1838, 

Portsmouth. 
Osprey,  4,  sc.  Com.  H.  J.  Blomfleld,  1866,  Ports. 
Otter,  S,  st-v.,  lieut-Com.  J.  H.  GloTsr,  1861, 

Portsmouth. 
Pandoim,  4,  surv.-vessel.  Com.  B.  Drary,  1845, 

Au8tr«Ui&  station. 
Parthian,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Paslrtdge,  2,  sc.  gmibt,Lt-Com.W.H.  Joiies,186S, 

Portsmouth. 
Peacock,  2,  so.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  H.  B.  Be- 

nsford,  I84B,  Portsmouth. 
Psart,  30,  so.,  Capt  £.  8.  Sotbeby,  1863,  Portrtfa. 
Pelter,  3,  so.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  H.  L.  Bound, 

1864,  Portsmouth. 
Pembroke,  60,  Captain  G.  H.  Seymour,  1844, 

West  Indies  and  North  America. 
Ptttslope,  16,  st-Tsssel,  Capt  SirW.  S.  Wlstman, 

Bart,  1854,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Feneveranee,  2,  troop-sh..  Com.  J.  W.  D.  M1H>- 

nald,  1865,  Portsmouth. 
Fsrt,  2,  so.  gunboat,  Lieut-Gem.  F.  P.  Denghty, 

1855,  Portsmouth. 
Pot,  2,  so.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  B.  BtuUNi, 

1855,  Portsmouth. 
Pheasant,  3,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Pl^lomel,  8,  Com.  J,  McDowall  Skens,  1846, 

Const  of  Aftioa. 
Pickle,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Pigmy,  8,  at,  Lieut-Com.  part  ser^ee. 

Pineher,  3,  sc  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  A.  F.  Mases- 

ceaux,  1855,  Portsmo 
Pioneer,  6,  sc.  Com.  G.P.  Mends,  1854,  Portsmh. 
Pique,  40,  Capt  Sir  F.  W.  E.  Nicolaon,  Bsrt., 

1846,  Pacific 
Plover,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  K.  Stewart, 

1855,»Portsmouth 
Plumper,  9,  screw.  Com.  W.  H.  Haswell,  1850, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Porcupine,  3,  st-ves.,  Lieut-Com.  G.  M.  Bal- 
four, 1846,  Portsmouth. 
Porpoise,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

FowerAil,  84,  Captain  T.  L.  Massie,  1841,  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
President,  60,  Capt  C.  Frederick,  1848,  Paoifie. 
Primrose,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Princess  Royal,  91,  screw,  Capt  L  T.  Jones, 

C.B.,  1840,  Mediterranean. 
Procris,  2,  sc.  gim-bt,  Iit,-Com.  St  G.  C.  D.'A. 

Irvine,  1854,  Portsmouth. 
FTMBStheus,  5,  st-vessel,  Com.  0.  W.  Hope, 

18&4,  Portsmouth, 
Prompt,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt.-Com.  Ports. 

Pylades,  20,  screw,  Capt  E.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt, 

1849,  Portsmouth 
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Quail,  a,  «c.  gmt-bt.,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Qoeeo,  Il«,  Gftpt  R  F.  Stopfbrd,  1840,  Hedit 
BMehorse,  14,  Com.  E.  K.  Baraard,  1852,  East  I. 
Biinbow,  2,8c.  gtmbiL,Lt.-€om.  J.  B.  Gtoto,  1864, 

Portsmouth. 
BonWer,  2,  se.  gunboat,  Liest-Com.  O.  RiTing- 

ton»  ItiM,  Portvmoath. 
]U(ta«r,  6,  sc.,  Capt  W.  A.  Fellowes,  1855,  Porta. 
BaTen,2,  sc.  gunbt.4A-€oin.C.O.F.Knoirle8,1853, 

Ponsmoath. 
B«erait,  at  gun-bt,  Com.  H.  F.  Vdlopp,  1855, 

Me4Ucerran«an. 
Bfldbreaat,  2,  screw  gunboat,  Li«at.>Coin.  H.  R. 

WnMiata<w,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
B6dwiDg,  2,  ae.  gti]fe>kt,  Iieut.-Coin.  C.  S.  Forbes, 

1848,  Portsmouth. 
Besistauce,  10,  troop-ribip,  Mast.-Com.  J.  T.  Rob- 

sell,  1837,  Portsmouth. 
.  Betribution,  28,  st-v.,  Rear-Adm.  R.  li.  Baynes, 

G.B.,  Capt.  T.  Fisb«r,  1847,  Portsmouth. 
Beynard,  4,  so.,  Lt.>Oom.  Portsmouth. 

Bhadamanthus,  4,  st-ves.,  Mas.-Com.  £.  P.  Cola, 

1838,  particolar  service. 
BIfleman,  8,  screw,  Lieut-Com.  H.  ChtlBtUak, 

1849, 9.  £.  Coast  of  America. 
BingdoTe,  4,  screw,  Com.  J.  N.  T.  Saidez,  1894, 

Portsmouth. 
B^ple,  8,  se.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Bmncst  ^  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Bodn^,  90,  Capt  O.  K.  Wilson,  1848,  Portsmth. 
Bbebnck,  6,  ae.,  Portsmouth. 

BoUa,  6,  Lieat-Com.  W.   H.-  Fenwiok,  1810, 

Portsmouth. 
Boae,  2,  se.  gnn-bt,  Lt^^om.  Ports. 

Boyal  Albert,  121,  sc,  Capt  W.  R  Mends,  C.B., 

1852,  Heditemmean. 
Bojal  Oeoiige,  102,  screw,  Capt  R  S.  Bobbi- 

■on,  1886,  Portsmouth. 
Bdyal  Wimam,  120,  Rr.-Ad.  Sir  J.  H.  Plumildge, 

K.C.B.,  Capt  J.  Kingcome,  1838,  De'Tonport 
Bate,  8,  so.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  H.  G.  Hale, 

1855,  Portemooth. 
Bosaell,  60,  so..  Cant  F.  Scott,  1848, Portsmouth. 
St  Jean  d*Aere,  100.  screw,  Capt  G.  St  T. King, 

C  JBn  1841,  Mediterranean. 
St  Vincent,  102,  Rear-Admiral  W.  F.  Martin, 

Capt  G.  A.  EUott,  1838,  Portsmouth, 
on,  6,  st-y.,  Capt  G.  S.  Hand,  1852,  Porta. 
7,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lient-Com.  B.  G.  W. 

mcDlas,  1849,  Portamouih. 
Sanspareil,  71,  sc.,  Capt  A.  C.  Key,  C.B.,  1850, 

Portsmouth. 
8H>pho,  12,  Capt  F.  Moresby,  1854,  C.  of  Aflrtoa. 
Saracen,  4,  Mast-Corn.  J.  Richards,  1837,  £.  Ind. 
Satani,  72,  Capt-  Sup.  R  Smart,  K.H.,  1887, 


Sayage,  2,  sc^gun-bt,  Lt-Coin.  Ports. 

Scorpion,  6,1fas.-Ooai.  I.  Parsons,  1854,  West  I. 
Scourge,  6,8t-y.,Commo.  J.Adams,  1854,Devoinit. 
Seagull,  2,  screw  gimboat,  IJeut-Com.  M.  F. 

O'Reilly,  184.'),  Portsmouth. 
Seahorse,  se.  mortar-dbip.  Captain  L.  G.  Heath, 

C.B.,  1854,  Portsmouth. 
Stpoy,  2.  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  H.  N.  Knox,  1858, 

Portsmouth. 
Shamrock,  2,  se.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  A*  J. 

Heath,  1844,  Portsmouth. 
Sharpshooter,  8,  screw,  Lieut-Com.  J.  £.  Parish, 

1846,  South  America. 
Sheldrake,  2,  so.,  Lieut-Com.  C.  H.  Simpson, 

1848,  Portsmouth. 
Sidon,  22,  st-ves.,  Capt  £.  A.  InglefleM,  1858, 

Mediterranean. 
flimoom,  8,  screw  troop-ship,  Captain  T.  R. 

Sulivan,  1847,  Mediterranean. 
Shren,  16,  Com.  R  J.  Otway,  1846,  S.  America. 
Skipjack,  2,  sc.  gim-bt,  Lieut  -Com.  the  Hon.  H. 

W.  Chetwynd,  1850,  PortRmouih. 
Skylark,  2,  se.  gun-bt,  Lieat-Com.  F.  A.  Hume, 

1654,  Portsmouth. 
Snake,  6,  screw,  Com.  J.  E.  CommereU,  U156, 

Mediterranean. 
Snap,  2,  sc.  gnn-bt,  Lieut-Com.  C.  A.  C.  De 

Crespigny,  185i,  Portsmouth. 


Snapper,  2,  se.  gun-bt.,  Lieut-Com.  A.  J.  Yil- 

liers,  1865,  Portsmouth. 
Spanker,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  O.  6.  Bo- 

Banquet,  1855,  Portsinouth. 
Sparrowhawk,  4,  sc,  Com.  S.G.  CressweD,  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
Spartan,  2G,  Capt  Sir  W.  Hoste,  Bart,  1848, E.T. 
Spey,  2,  sc.  gim-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Sphinx,  6,  st-ves.,  Capt  A.  P.  E.  Wilmot^  C.B., 

1854,  Mediterranean. 
Spider,  2,  sc.  guubt,  Lt-Com.  H.  DuYies,  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
SpitelVi],  6,  st-ves.,  Com.  F.  H.  Shoitt,  1854 

Mediterranean. 
Spy,  3,  Lt-Com.  A.  Luekraft,  1846,  S.  America. 
Star,  8,  Com.  A.  Boyle,  1842,  South  America. 
Starling,  2,  se.  gun  bt,  LieutCom.  S.  B.  Piers, 

1849,  Pol^smouth. 
Staunch,  2,  sc  gunbt,  Lt-Com.LWUdman,  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
Stork,  2, sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  G.  J.  Malcohn, 

1849,  Portsmouth. 
StromboU,  6,  st-vesael.  Com.    G.  F.  Burgesi, 

18&4,  Mediterranean. 
Styx,  6,  st-sl.,  Com.  J.M.  Bruce,  1855,  Devonport. 
Supply,  store-ship,  Mast-Gom.  W.  H.  BaUlstoQ, 

1845,  Mediterranean. 

Surly,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Surprise,  4,  screw,  Com.  C.  £.  H.  Temon,  1855, 

Portsmouth. 
SwsUow,  8,  screw.  Com.  F.  A.  B.  Crauftird,  1854, 

Mediterranean. 
Swan,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Swinger,  2,  se.  gun-bu,  Lieut-Com.  tSie  Hoa. 

M.  H.  Nelson,  1852,  Portsmouth. 
Sybille,  40,  Capt  the  Hon.  C.  G.  J.  B.  Elliot, 

1841,  East  Indies. 
Tartar,  30,  sc,  Capt  H.  Dunlop,*I850,  Portsm. 
Tartarua,  4,  st.  Com.  A.  L.  Mansell,  1855,  Medi. 
Teaser,  3,  screw,  lieut-Com.  W.J.  R,  Ghnibbs^ 

1854,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Termagant,  24,  s^ves6eI,  Commodore  H.  Kel^ 

lett  C.  B.,  West  Indies. 
Tenrible,  21,  st-ves.,  Captain  J.  J.  M'Clererly, 

C.B.,  1848,  Mediterranean. 
Thistle,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  D.  Spain, 

1847,  PorUmouth. 
nirasher,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Coiii.G.L.  8uU« 

van,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
Thunder,  14,  sc.,  Capt  G.  G.  Randolph,  1854^ 

Sfaeemesa. 
Tickler, 2,  sc.  gunbt, Lt-Com.  CJ.Balfour,  1846, 

Portsmouth. 
Tilbury,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Tiny,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Tortoise,  12,  store-ship.  Captain  G.  A.  9tjnioar, 

1854,  Ascension. 
Transit  store-ship,  screw,  Com.  C.  R  Joh—nn, 

1847,  Portomouth. 
Traveller,  2,  screw  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  Prince 

Victor  Hohenlobe,  1^54,  Portsmouth. 
Itibune,  90,  screw,  Captuiu  U.  £.  £dgel],  C.R, 

1846,  Mediterranean. 

Ttldent  6,  st-ves.,  Lieut-Com.  R  B  Haivey, 

1841,  South  America. 
Trincomalee,  24,  Capt  W.Houston,  1847,  Pactte» 
Triton,  8,  st-ves.,  LieuL-Cum.  A.  D.  W.  Fletcher, 

1845,  Mediterranean. 

Trusty,  14,  sc,  Capt.  F.  A.    Campbell,  1854^ 

Portsmouth. 
Tyne,  4,  store-ship,  Mast-Com.  P.  Wellinglon, 

1840,  Portsmouth. 
Urgent  screw  store-ship,  Com.  C.  6.  Fhillips, 

1846,  Portsmouth. 

Valorous,  16,  steam-sloop.  Captain  C.  H.  M. 

Buckle,  C.B.,  1845,  Mediterranean, 
▼estal,  26,  Captain  T.  P.  Thompson,  1647,  Nort^ 

America  and  West  Indies. 
Vesuvius,  6,6t-ves8el,  Com.  £.  G.  Hon,  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
Victor,  6,  sc.,  Com.  A.  F.  R  De  Horsey,  1868, 

Portsaseuth. 
Victoria  and  Albert,  2,  steom-yaeht,  Captain  the 

Hon.  J  Denman,  IMl,  particular  service. 
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Victory,  101,  Vloe-Adin.  Sir  G.  F.  Sejxnoor, 
KC.B.,  G.C.H.,  Capt  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Dram- 
mond,  C.B.,  1846,  Portsmonth. 

Vigilant,  4,  bo..  Com.  W.  Armytage,  1855,  Ports. 

Violet,  a,  BC.  gunboat,  Lieut-Corn.  H.  B.  Wool- 
combe,  1853,  Portsmouth. 

Viper,  6,  screw,  Lieut-Corn.  H.  W.  Comber, 
184G,  Mediterranean. 

Volage,  store-ship,  Mast- Com.  J.  C.  Hutchings, 
1838,  Portsmouth. 

Volcano,  6,  st-y.,  Mast-Com.  T.  Edwards,  1846, 
Portsmouth. 

Vulcan,  6,  screw  troop-ship,  Com.  G.  Le  G.  Bow- 
year,  1651,  Portsmoutn. 

Vulture,  6,  steam-vessel,  Captain  F.  H.  H. 
Glasse,  1849,  Portsmouth. 

Wanderer,  4,  sc.,  Com.  J.  P.  Luce,  1854,  Portsth. 


Waterloo,  120,  Vice-Admiral  Hon.  W.  Gordon, 
.     Captain  Lord  F.  H.  Kerr,  185S,  Sheemeas. 

Wave,  a,  80.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Weasel,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lieut- Com.  R  G.  Craigie, 
1848,  Portsmouih. 

Wellesley,  72,  Captain-Superintendent  G.  Gold- 
smith, C.B.,  1842,  Chatham. 

Weser,  st  gn.-bt,  Lt-Com.  J.  F.  Ross,  1846,  Med. 

Whiting,  2,  screw  gunboat,  Lient-Com.  J.  T. 
M.  NichoU,  1850,  Portemouth. 

Winchester,  60,  Bear- Admiral  Sir  M.  Seymour, 
KC.B.,  Capt  T.  Wilson,  1853,  East  Indies. 

Wolf,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt  Com.  Ports. 

Wrangler,  4,  screw  gun-vessel,  Lieut-Com.  H. 
T.  Burgoyne,  1854,  Mediterranean. 

Wye,  St  tank-vessel,  Mast-Com.  P.  0.  D.  Bean, 
1836,  Mediterranean. 


STATIONS    OF   THE    EMBODIED    MILITIA. 


Bedford— Dublin 

*Berlc8— lonianlslands;  Reading 

Bucks— High  Wycombe 

Cambridge — ^Aldershott 

Cheshire  1st— Chester 
„       2nd— Dublin 

Cornwall  Rangers,  Rifles— Bod- 
min 

Cornwall  and  Devon  Miners  Ar- 
tillery—Pendennis 

Cumberland— Dublin 

Derby  Ist^Derby 

„     2nd— Chesterfield 

Devon  Ist  fEaat)— Limerick 
„      2nd  (South)— Devonport 
„      Artillery— Devonport 

Dorset— Gosport 

Durham  1st— Barnard  Castle 
„      2nd  (North)  —  Burnley 

Essex  Rifles— Colchester 
„    (West)— Colchester 

Gloucester  (North)— Pembroke 
„         (South)— Aldershott 

Hampshire— Gosport 

„       Artillery— Portsmouth 

Hereford— Aldershott 
Hertford— Aldershott 


ENGLISH. 
*Kent(East)— Malta;  Canterbury 
„    (West)— Castlebor 
„    Artillery — Canterbury 
♦Lancashire  1st — Zante  ;  Lan- 
castir 
„         2nd— Glasgow 
„       •Srd— Gibraltar,  Pres- 
ton 
„         4th— Newry 
„         6th— Dublin 
„         6th— Ashton 
„         Artillery— Liverpool 
London — ^Aldershott 
Leicester— Aldershott 
Lincoln  (North)— Aldershott 

„      (South)— Cork 
Middlesex  (East)— Hamjpstead 
„       *3rd  Ionian  islands  ; 

Westminster 
„         4th  (Sou.)— Buttevant 
„         6th  (Elthome)  -Al- 
dershott 
Monmouth— Pembroke 
Norfolk  1st  (West)— Fermoy 
„      2nd  (East)— Colchester 
„      Artillery— Ipswich 
•Northampton— Gibraltar;  Nor- 
thampton 
Northumberland— Carlisle 


Nottingham— Dublin 
♦Oxford— Ionian  Islands;  Oxfoid 
Shropshire— Shrewsbury 
Somerset— Aldershott 

„       2nd — Curragh 
♦Stafford  1st— Corfti;  liohfield 
„      2nd— Portsmouth 
„     8rd  Rifles  —  Newcastle- 
imder-Lyne. 
Suffolk  Artillery— Ipswich 
„     (West)— Colchester 
Surrey  1st— Portsmouth 
„      2nd— Aldershott 
Sussex— Aldershott 

„     Artilleiy— Eastbourne 
Tower  Hamlets— King's  Own  Lt 
Infantnr— Hackney 
„     Queen's   Own  Light  In- 
fantry—Woolwich 
Warwick— Plymouth 

„       2nd— Armagh 
•Wiltshire— Corfu ;  Devizes 
Worcester — Aldershott 
York  (East)— Aldershott 
„    (North)  Rifles— Bradford 
„    1st  (W.)  Rifles— Cahir 
„  •2nd— Gibraltar;  York 
„    Srd— Curragh 
„    4th— HuU 


The  BegimenU  marked  thue  •  have  been  ordered  home. 


Anglesea— Sheffield 
Brecknock  Rifles— Brecon 
Denby— Wrexham 


Aberdeen— Aberdeen 

Ayr— Ayr 

Argyle  and  Bute— Oban 

Berwick,  Haddington.  Llniith- 
gow  and  Peebles— Dunse 

Dumflries,  Roxburgh,  and  Sel- 
kirk—Dumfries 


Antrim  Rifles— Aldershott 
H      Artillery— Dundalk 
Armagh — Portsmouih 

„     Artillery^Drogheda 
Carlow— Clonmel 
Oavan— Aldonshott 
Clare— Newport 

Cork  City  Artillery— Ballincoilig 
Cork  (North)— Weymouth 
H    (South)— Dublin 
„    Srd— Charles  Ft. 
Donegal— Enniskillen 

n     ArUlIenr— Charlemont 
Down  Rifles  (North>— Curragh 
„        (South)— Naas 


WELSH. 

Glamorgan— Cardiff  Pembroke  Artillery— Pembroke 

Montgomeiy  Rifles— Pembroke  Dock 

Radnor  Rifles— Brecon 

SCOTCH. 

Edinburgh— Dalkeilh  Lanaric,  1st— Hamilton 

Edinburgh  Artillery— Greenlaw  „      2nd— Airdrie 

Fife— Cupar  Perth— Perth 

ForfarAKincardine— Fort  George  Renfrew— Paisley 

GallowayRlfles-NewtownStewart  Ross,  Ac.— Fort  Geoige 

Inverness,    Banff,    Elgin,    and  Stirling,  Ao.— Stirling 
Nairn— Fort-George 


IRISH 

Dublin  City-Aldershott 
„       „       Artillery— Curmgh 
„       County— Waterford 

Fermanagh— Curragh 

Galway— Gahray 

Kerry— Do. 

Kildare— Carlow 

Kilkenny— Nenagh. 

King's  County—Birr 

Leitrim — Cork 

LimerickCityArtUleiT— Yoagbal 

limerick  Countr— Plymouth 

Londonderry— Belfast 

Longford — Ennia 

Lottth— Curragh 


Mayo  (North)— Boyle 
Mayo  (South) — Oorragh 
Meath— Trim 
Monaghan— rBelturbet 
Queen's  County— Mount  Milllck 
Roseommon — ^Berwick 
Sligo— Longford 
Tipperary  1st— Charles  Ft 

n        2nd— Tralee 
l^rone  —Sunderland 

„     Artillery— Downpatriek 
Waterford— Dungnnnon  Fort 
Westmeath— Chichester 
Wexford-DubUn 
Wloklow-Gork 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  AEMY. 

[Where  two  places  are  meationed,  the  lajst-named  is  that  at  which  the  Depdt  of  the  Begiment 

is  stationed.] 

43rd  Foot.  .Madras ;  Chatham. 


Ist  Life  Oaardt.  .Windsor. 

SDd  do.  .Regent's  Part. 

Boyal  Horse  Guards. . Hyde  Park. 

1st  Qragoon  Guards.. Scutari;  Exeter. 

Snd4D...Dahlin. 

8rd  doL. .    ditto. 

4thdo...ScatMXi;  Newbridge. 

&thdo...  ditto  ditto. 

6tb do... Scutari;  Birmingham. 

7th  do...  Edinburgh. 

Ist  Dragoons.. Scutari;  Canterburjr. 

Snd do... ditto;  Newbridge. 

8rd  do..  .Hounalow. 

4th do... Scutari;  Brighton. 

6th  do... ditto;  Canterbury. 

7tfa  Hussars..  York. 

8th do... Scutari;  Newbridge. 

9th Lancen.. Bengal;  Maidstone. 

loth  Hussars.. Scutari;  Maidstone. 

11th  Hussars.. ditto;  Newbridge. 

12th  Lancers.. ditto;  Maidstone. 

18th  Light  Dragoons . .  ditto ;  Dorchaster. 

14th  do.  .Bengal ,  Maidstone. 

15th  Hussars.  .Manchester. 

l<Mh  Lancers.  .Dublin. 

17th  do..  .Scutari ;  Brighton. 

Grenadier  Guards  Cl»t bat].  .Wellington  Brks. 

Da  [2nd  bat] .  .Windsor. 

Do.  [3rd  bat] .  .Crimea. 

Coldstream  Guards  [1st bat].. ditto. 

Da  [2nd  bat] .  .Tower. 

Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  [1st  bat]. .Crimea. 

Do.  [2nd  bat] .  .St  George's  Brks. 

1st  Foot  [Ist  bat ] . .  Crimea ;  Parkhurst 

Da  [2nd  bat] .  .ditto ;  Fermoy— for  MalU. 

Snd  do. . .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Buttevant 

3rd  do... Crimea;  Vnnchester^— for  Corfti. 

4th  do...  ditto;  Isle  of  Wight 

Oth do... Mauritius;  Chatham. 

6th  do. . .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Leeds. 

7th  do. . .  Crunea ;  Winchester. 

8th  do. . .  Bengal ;  Chatham. 

9th  do... Crimea;  Limerick— for  Canada, 

10th do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

11th  da.  .N.  S.  Wales ;  Colchester. 

12th  do.  [1st bat].. ditto;  Chatham. 

Da  [2nd  bat] .  .Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13th  do... Crimea;  Templemore—n>r  Gibraltar. 

14th  do... ditto;  Mullingaz^ for  Malta. 

15thdo...Curragh. 

10th  da.. Canada;  Fermoy. 

17th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Limex^^—for  Canada. 

18th  do. .  .ditto ;  Preston. 

19th  do... ditto;  Wslmer. 

aoth  do.,  .ditto;  Isle  of  Wight 

21st  do... ditto;  Birr— for  Malta. 

S2nd  do. . .  Portsmouth. 

S8rd  do..  .Crimea ;  Winchester. 

24th  do. . .  Bengal ;  Canterbmy. 

25th  da..  Manchester. 

26th  do... Bermuda;  Chatham. 

27th do... Bengal;  Canterbury. 

28th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Isle  of  "V^ght—for  Malta. 

S9th do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

SOth  dc.  .Crimea ;  Fermoy— for  Gibraltar. 

81st  do.,  .ditto ;  Walmer-for  Malta. 

S2nd  do. . .  Bengal ;  Chatham. 

S8rd do... Crimea;  Fermoy. 

S4th  do.,  .ditto ;  Preston. 

S5th  da .  .Bengal ;  Chatham. 

86th  do... Jamaica;  Alderaey. 

87th  do..  .Ceylon ;  Chatham. 

88th do... Crimea;  Walmer. 

89th  do... ditto;  Limerick— for  Canada. 

400k  do. . .  Australia ;  Chatham. 

41st  Foot.. Crimea;  Templemore* 

42nd  do. . .  ditto ;  Stirilng. 


44th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Wahner. 

45th  do..  .Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Chatham. 

46th  do... Crimea;  Winchester— for  CorAi. 

47th  do.,  .ditto ;  Templemore— for  Malta. 

48th  do.,  .ditto ;  Parkhurst— for  Malta. 

49th  do.,  .ditto  ;  Fermoy. 

50th do... ditto;  ditto. 

5lBt  do.. .Bury— ordered  home. 

62nd do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

53rd  do... ditto;  ditto. 

54th  do..  .Gibraltar;  Canterbury— ordered  home. 

55thdo...Orimea;  Templemore— for  Gibraltar. 

56th  do. . .  Crimea ;  MulHngar. 

57th  do.. .Crimea ;  Birr— for  MalU. 

58th  do.. .New  Zealand  (ord. home) ;  Kilkenny. 

69th  do. . .  Hong  Kong ;  Londonderry. 

60th  do.  [1st  bat] . .  Bengal ;  Chatham. 

Do.  [2nd  bat ] . .  Cape ;  Sligo. 

Do.  [.Hrd  bat]..Cumigh. 

61  St  da.. Bengal;  Chatham. 

62nd  do.. .  Crimea ;  MulUugar— for  Nova  Scotia. 

6Srd  do.,  .ditto ;  Birr— for  Nova  Scotia. 

64th do... Bombay;  Chatham. 

65th  do. . .  New  Zealand ;  Jersey. 

66th  do..  .Gibraltar;  Plymouth— ordered  home. 

67th  do... Trinidad;  Guernsey. 

68th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Fermoy— for  Cotta. 

69thdo...Barbadoes;  ClonmeL 

70th  do..  .Bengal ;  Chatham 

71st  do. . .  Crimea ;  Penh— for  Malta. 

72nd do... ditto;  Edinburgh. 

73rd  do.. .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Jersey 

74th  do... Madras;  Chatham. 

75th do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

76th do.. .Nova  Scotia;  Jersey. 

77th  da . .  Crimea ;  Isle  of  Wight 

78th  do...  Bombay;  Chatham. 

79th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Aberdeen. 

80th  do. . .  Aldershott 

8lBt do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

82nd  do. . .  Crimea ;  Fermoy. 

83nl  do.. .Bombay*  Chatham. 

84th  do..  .Madras ;  Chatham. 

85th  do. . .  Mauritius ;  Newca8tle>on*Tyne. 

66th do... Bombay;  Chatham. 

87th do... Bengal;  ChathanL 

88th  do..  .Crimea;  Colchester  oamp. 

89th  da.. ditto;  Limerick— for  Gibraltar. 

90th  do.,  .ditto ;  Mullingar. 

91st  do. . .  Greece ;  Aldershott 

92nd  do. . .  Crimea ;  Edinburgh— for  Gibraltar. 

98rd do... Crimea;  Dundee. 

94th do... Gibraltar;  Plymoutli— ordered  home. 

96th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Isle  of  Wight 

96th  do... Dublin. 

97th do... Crimea;  Preston. 

98th  do...  Sheffield. 

99th  do...  Van  Diemen's  Land  (ordered  home ) 

Cork, 
Rifle  Brigade  [1st  bat] .  .Crimea;  Aldershott 
Do.  [2nd  bat ] .  .ditto ;  diUo. 
Do.  f 3rd  bat].  .Aldershott 
1st  West  India  Begiment.  .Jamaica. 
2nd  do. . .  Demerara. 
Srd  do...  Jamaica. 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment.  .Ceylon. 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  .Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Boyal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment.  .Canada. 
8t  Helena  Regiment.  .St.  Helena. 
Boyal  Newfoundland  Corps.  .Newfoundland. 
Boval  MalU  Fencibles.  .Malta. 
Gold  Coast  Corps.  .Cape  Coast  Caatle. 
Land  Transpori  Corps.  .Crimea ;  Bristol. 
Turkish  Contingent.  .Kertch ;  Tilbury  Fort 
n^iti.h  vr^r^itm  (  Oerman. .Crimea;  ShomoUffa, 
^^o«       *^]     Plymouth. 

•^8>on ( Swiss,  .da  ;  Smyrna ;  Dovar. 

N.B.— It  hi  intended  that  the  remaining  Bagimenli  in  the  Crimea  ahoold  be  brought  home  hereafter. 

T7.  8.  Mag.,  No.  330,  Mat,  1866.  i 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 
ROYAL  NAVY. 


ADMIRALTY,  Mabch  20. 
Corps  of  Royal  Marines — Brevet — 
Captain  Edward  P.  H.  Ussher,  having 
been  allowed  to  retire  on  Pull  Pay,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Her  Mc^esty's 
Order  in  Cooncil,  September  13, 1854, 
to  be  Major,  the  rank  being  honoraiy. 

ADMIRALTY,  Mabch  22. 
Corps  of  Royal  Marines — ^First  Lien- 
tenant  Wynder  Kelly  Ireland  to  be  Gap- 
tain,  vice  E.  P.  H.  Uesher,  retired; 
Second  Lieut.  Robert  Ballard  Gardner 
to  be  First  lientenant,  vice  Ireland, 
promoted. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Commander— Chas.  Thomson  (1840) 
has  accepted  the  Admiralty  offer  of  re- 
tirement to  the  rank  of  Captain. 

Lieutenant^I^,  W.  Lang  (1842)  to  be 
Commander. 

Assistant  Svrgeons — George  Clerk, 
M.D.  (1846)  to  be  Surgeon;  Dugald 
M'Ewan,  M.D.  (1847)  to  be  Surgeon  ; 
Ahmuty  Irwin  (1851)  confirmed  to  Sui'- 
geon. 

Acting  Asststamt-Surgeon — Constan- 
tine  Keenan  (1855)  confirmed  to  ABsia- 
tant  Surgeon. 

APFOINTMXNTS. 

CwavMvnder — E.  Chambers  (1854)  to 

Lieuilemnts—krihTaVf.  Gillett  (1864) 
to  Os^^ey;  Charles  C.  Mitchell  (1854) 
to  Alacrity;  J.  R.  D.  Cooper  (1856)  to 
VigUawt;  Charles  F.  Pahner  (1858)  to 
CoH^;  Charles  0.  B.  Hall  (1847)  to 
Royal  William;  David  £.  Orr  (1654) 
to  be  additional  lieutenant  of  the 
Tict&ry;  Edward  W.  Lang  (1842)  to 
BUndc  JSagU^  as  Flag  Lieutenant  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty;  William  G.  Eng- 
land  (1854)  to  Surprise;  Arthur  A. 
Smith  (1856)  to  Venmus, 

ir4Meer».— Alfred  J.  Yeitoh  (1866)  to 
KUe;  William  T.  Mainprise  (1841)  to 
be  Master's  Attendant  of  Malta  Yard; 
Frederick  W.  Rea  (1856)  to  YigOtmJls 
Dmd  Craigie(1838)  tOiSEtfum;  Deotoa 


H.  Speer  (1856)  to  Coquette;  W.  H. 
Balliston  to  command  Supply. 

Surgeons, — Henry  Edmunds  to  be 
Surgeon  Superintendent  to  a  convict 
ship;  H.  Gimlet  to  Pylades ;  James 
Carmichael,  M.D.  (1855)  to  Algiers; 
John  Andrews  (1841)  to  the  Hospital 
at  Lisbon;  George  Bum,  M.D.  (1840) 
to  Mvnden^  store  ship  at  Hong  Kong, 
for  service  in  the  Hospital ;  W.  Walling 
to  Olatton;  R.  Hastings  to  Samson; 
George  Mason,  M.D.  (1856)  to  Tortoise, 

Assistant  Surgeons, — Peter  W.  Wal- 
lace, M.D.  (1854)  to  Ti'iUm',  Mr.  Owen 
J.  Llewellyn  to  Haslar  Hospital;  Ed- 
ward Philan  (act.  add.)  to  Victory;  R. 
Humphrys  to  Boscawen  ;  J.  N.  J.  O'Mol- 
loy  to  Childers;  Edmund  Waller,  M.D., 
to  Naiad;  F.  L.  Le  Keux  to  Edinburgh. 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeons.-^ ohn  F. 
Mitchell  to  Hastings;  Charles  B.  Lamb 
and  J.  Mitchell  to  CalcvMa. 

SeamdMasters.—'DBm&l  J.  May  (1854) 
to  Calcutta  ;  Dover  Farrant  to  £ecruit; 
Francis  0.  Simpson  to  Transit;  Thomas 
C.  Tilly  (1851)  to  Alaaity;  Edward 
J.  MaiUand  (1849)  to  Osprey  ;  William 
Pearse  (1856)  to  Surprise;  E.  P.  Bed- 
well  to  Assurance;  H.  Pearch  to  JlvsseU, 

Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor — Rev. 
John  L.  Moore  to  JUtrHmtion, 

Naval  Instructor^J.  W.  Grimes  to 
Magicienne. 

Paymasters — ^Benj.  Luxmore  (1866) 
to  Exmouth;  Henry  W.  V.  Warrington 
(1853)  to  BeUeide. 

Assistant  Paymasters — John  Pooley 
(1849)  to  SamipareU;  Alfred  Whiffin 
(1855)  to  Havohe  ;  Thomas  J.  T.  Wood 
to  Osprey  ;  Francis  Wood  to  Aktcrity, 

Acting  Second  MaOer^-R^  O.  Maroon 
to  Hesistance. 

Matters^  Assistants— F.  G.  Chown  to 
Trusty;  George  Nixon  to  Dee;  F.  E. 
Whalleyto  Brunswick;  A.  N.  PhiUipe 
to  Esk;  Henry  V.  Beatson  to  Victory. 

Midshipmen — E.  N.  B.  Portman  to 
Harrier;  John  Hotbam  to  Dvke  of 
Wellington;  J.  Maclean  to  Oossads. 

Clerks-Joseph  H.  Manley  to  Driver; 
H.  S.  B.  Giles  to  Brvmsmds;  John  N. 
Harvey  to  VigiUmt;  Jamea  E.  Bay  to 
BxmoiUh, 
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CleM  AiaiHanfy-^.  G.  W.  Hoare  to 
Mxmcuth;  Thomas  Marsh  to  Victor; 
W.  H.  Home  to  Coquette  ;  Frank  Pitt- 
xnan  to  Bxmoutk;  W.  K.  P.  Saer  to 
BmryaLm;  G.  B.  Westcott  to  Hogm; 
M.  J.  Hay  to  Anurance;  John  Cham- 
bers to  Amphion  ;  S.  Needham  to  Ply- 
ing Puh  ;  W.  Loveday  to  Mohawh  ;  W. 
Mitchell  to  Surprise;  W.  Whittaker  to 
Pioneer;  C.  R.  Rodlian  to  Lapwing; 
£.  Richards  to  Intrepid;  W.  Ramsay 
to  Wanderer, 

Naval  Cadets—JL  B.  S.  Cohb  to  CaU 
€«fto;  N.  G.  Willoughby  to  Esk;  P.  C. 
Johnston  to  Orion ;  H.  C.  WalUs  and 
E.  Searle  to  Centurion;  R.  F.  Ham. 


mick  to  CalcuUa;  W.  C.  Eaislake  to 
Sanspareil, 

COAST  GUARD. 

REHOYALS. 

Lieutenants,  R,N. — John  Coleman  (b) 
from  Porthcawl  to  the  Mothercombe 
Station,  vice  Mr.  D'Esterre,  deceased ; 
Edward  Algar  from  Hove  to  Pevensey, 
vice  Mr.  Bond,  previously  removed; 
Edward  Francis  Wells  from  Brighton 
to  Hove,  vice  Algar;  Frederick  Wil- 
liams from  Newhaven  to  Brighton,  vice 
Wells ;  Geoxige  B.  Dewes  frY)m  South. 
Sea  Castle  to  command  the  Newhaven 
station,  vice  F.  Williuns. 


ARMY. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Mabch  25. 

Royal  Horse  Guards — Philip  Ben- 
nett, Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by  purchase, 
▼iee  Williams,  promoted ;  Corporal 
John  Boswell  to  be  Riding  Master,  vice 
Bnmt,  resigned. 

5th  Dragoon  Guards — Captain  Robt. 
Gerrard,  from  05th  Foot,  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Henley,  who  exchanges. 

Royal  Artillery — The  surname  of  the 
g«itleman  appomted  Lieutenant,  with 
temporary  rank,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  18th  inst.,  is 
levers,  and  not  Tevers,  as  therein 
stated. 

Seots  Fusilier  Guards — ^Brev.-Colonel 
John  Henry  Pringle,  from  Half-pay 
Unattached^  to  be  Captain  and  laen- 
tenant-Colonel,  vice  Fordyce  Buchan, 
who  exchanges;  Lieutenant  and  Cap- 
tun  William  Aitchison  to  be  Captain 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  by  purchase, 
^e  Pringle,  who  retires ;  Captun  W. 
J.  Rous,  from  90th  Foot,  to  be  Liea- 
ienont  and  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Aitchisoa, 

1st  Foot— John  Xllidge  Fraser,  Gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  in  aucces- 
moa  to  Lieutenant  Hurt,  promoted. 

drd — ^To  be  Captains  without  pur- 
chase— ^Lient.  A.  L.  Coussmaker,  vice 
Eoas,  deceased;  Lieut.  Leonard  Side- 
bottom,  vice  Coussmaker,  whose  pro- 
notion,  without  purchase,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  has  been  cancelled ;  lieu- 
tenant W.  Watnman,  vice  Sidebottom, 
whose  {iromotion,  without  imrchase, 
on  the  let  of  Febmaiy,  has  oeen  can- 
eefled. 


To  be  Lieutenants  without  purchase 
— ^Ensign  F.  Morley,  vice  Coussmaker; 
Ensign  R.  B.  Leatham,  vice  Morley, 
whose  promotion,  without  purchase, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1855,  has  been 
cancelled;  Ensign  A.  B.  Letts,  vice 
Leatham,  whose  promotion,  without 
purchase,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1855,  has  been  cancelled ;  Ensign  John 
Awdry,  .vice  Letts,  whose  promotion, 
without  purchase,  on  the  10th  of  Nov., 
1855,  has  been  cancelled ;  Ensign 
Heniy  Pears,  vice  Awdry,  whose  pro- 
motion, without  purchase,  on  the  8th 
of  Januaiy,  has  been  cancelled.  The 
surname  of  the  Ensign  promoted  to  a 
Lieutenancy  on  the  1st  instant,  is  **  St. 
Anbyn,"  and  not  **  St.  Aubin,"  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

15th— BrevetMajor  J.  H.  Wingaeld 
to  be  Migor,  without  purchase,  vice 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  A  Cuth- 
bert,  who  retires  upon  Full-pay ;  Lien- 
tenant  Robert  W.  Price  to  be  Captain, 
without  purchase,  vice  Wingfield ;  En- 
sign and  Adjutant  Robert  Coupe  to 
have  the  rank  of  Lieutenant;  Ensign 
F.  S.  L'E.  FitzRoyto  be  Lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  vice  Price;  Ensign 
Francis  I.  Rawlins,  from  the  8rd  West 
India  Regiment,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase,  vice  FitzRoy. 

24th— For  Thomas  Hill,  Qent,  to 
be  Ensign,  without  pnrehaae,  vice  Hol- 
ford,  appointed  to  the  79th  Foot,  dkted 
March  7, 1866,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  7th  inst,  read  Captain 
Thomas  Hill,  from  the  North  York 
MiHtia,  to  be  EnsigB»  without  purdhase. 
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Tice  Holford,  appointed  to  the  79th 
Foot. 

87th— The  first  Christian  name  of 
Ensign  Bell  is  Robert,  and  not  Arthur, 
as  previously  stated. 

41str— Lieutenant  C.  V.  Fitzroy  to  be 
Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Brevet- 
Mfigor  Lumley  Graham,  whose  Brevet 
rank  has  been  converted  into  Substan- 
tive rank,  under  the  Boyal  Warrant  of 
the  6th  of  October,  1854 ;  Ensign  E. 
J.  B.  Donelan  to  be  Lieutenant,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  FitzRoy ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Matthew  Ellison,  from  the  Kent 
Artillery  Regiment  of  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Done- 
lan ;  Quartermaster  -  Sergeant  John 
Dwyer  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase, 
and  Adjutant,  vice  Cross,  who  resigns 
the  Acyutancy  only. 

63rd — Lieutenant  William  Paterson, 
from  the  80th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Carter,  promoted ;  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Anderson  Morshead, 
from  Half.pay  5th  Foot,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Sutherland,  promoted, 
without  purchase,  to  an  Unattached, 
Company. 

67th— Lieutenant  Charles  Morgan, 
fh>m  the  Bucks  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  vice  Colquhoun,  ap- 
pointed to  the  15th  Foot. 

90th— Ensign  Hugh  Gordon,  from 
the  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase. 

05th— Captain  James  Henley,  from 
the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Garrard,  who  exchanges. 

96th— Lieutenant  John  Whiteside  to 
be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice 
Lambert,  deceased  ;  Ensign  Holwell 
H.  H.  Walsh e  to  be  Lieutenant,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Whiteside ;  Edmund 
John  Scovell,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
witliout  purchase,  vice  Walshe. 

Rifle  Brigade — William  Arbuthnot 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase. 

3rd  West  India  Regiment— Francis 
Ironside  Rawlins,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  Rowland. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Hugh  Gor- 
don, Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Roddy,  promoted;  Arthur  Han- 
sard, Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Gordon,  appointed  to  the 
90th  Foot 

BBZnSH  QERMAN  T20ION. 

1st  light  Dragoons — Lieutenant  R. 
G.  Clipperton  to  be  Acyutant  To  be 
lieuteuantr— John  R.  C.  Hickson.  To 
be  Ensigns— Henry  Halliday,  William 
Bramley,   Graham    Pogson.     Robert 


Thompson,  Gent,  to  be  Paymaster; 
Edmund  Henry  Drake,  Gent.,  to  be 
Quartermaster. 

5th  Light  Infantry — Richard  Gellies 
to  be  Major;  James  Darker  to  be 
Quartermaster. 

6th  Light  Infantry — ^George  Mercer 
Murray  to  be  Paymaster. 

Depot  at  Heligoland — Peter  Michels 
to  be  Depot  Quartermaster,  vice  Addi- 
son, resigned. 

Provisional  Depot  Battalion  — 
Captain  F.  W.  Gosling,  from  the  49th 
Foot,  to  be  Assistant- Adjutant,  vice 
King,  appointed  Adjutant. 

Unattached — Brevet-Major  Lumley 
Graham,  of  the  41st  Foot,  to  have  his 
Brevet  rank  converted  into  Substantive 
rank,  under  the  Royal  Warrant  of  Uie 
6th  of  October,  1854. 

Hospital  Staff  —  Surgeon  John 
William  Mostyn,  M.D.,  from  the  2nd 
West  India  Regiment,  to  be  Staff-Sur- 
geon of  the  Second  Class ;  Acting-As- 
sistant-Surgeon John  Denis  Healy  to 
be  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 

Brevet — The  following  promotion 
to  take  place  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  the  undermentioned  Officers : 
—Field-Marshal  Lord  Raglan,  O.QJB.^ 
died  June  28, 1855  ;  General  Sir  W.  G. 
Davy,  died  January  26, 1856 ;  General 
Sir  John  Grey,  K.C.B.,  died  February 
19, 1856  ;  Lieutenant  General  Charles 
Ashe  A'Court  Repington,  C.B.,  to  be 
General ;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert  A.  Cuthbert,  retired  upon  Full- 
pay,  15th  Foot,  to  be  Colonel  in  the 
Aziuy,  the  rank  being  honorary  only ; 
Mcgor  Samuel  Tolfrey  Christie,  SOth 
Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Army. 

The  undermentioned  Officer,  having 
completed  three  years*  service  in  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  be  pro- 
•  moted  to  be  Colonel  in  the  Army,  under 
the  Royal  Warrant  of  October  6, 1854 : 
— Lieutenant- Colonel  William  Irwin, 
Half-pay,  80th  Foot  (Assistant  Quar- 
termaster-General,  Kilkenny). 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenants, 
serving  with  local  rank  in  Turkey,  while 
attached  to  the  Turkish  Contingent,  to 
be  attached  to  the  Osmanli  Horse  Ar- 
tillery:— Lieutenant  James  Thorbum, 
Lieutenant  G.  Smith,  Lieutenant  M. 
Nelson,  Lieutenant  N.  Dogherty,  lieu- 
tenant D.  Dowling. 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen  to 
have  the  local  rank  of  Quartermasters 
of  the  Second  Class  while  attached  to 
the  Turkish  Contbgent :— Gerald  Hs^ 
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milton;  Mr.  Hall,  late  Maxine  Artil- 
leiy. 

The  undermentioned  gentlemen  to 
httve  local  rank  in  Turkey  while  serr- 
ing  with  the  Turkish  Contingent: 
—To  be  Staff-Surgeon— Surgeon  T. 
Morrison.  To  be  Surgeons — ^Assistant- 
Surgeon  Williamson,  vice  Wolseley, 
promoted;  Assist-Surg.  E.  Ferguson, 
vice  Paton,  promoted ;  Assist-Surgeon 
B.  Edle  ;  Assistant-Surgeon  G.  Yates, 
Assist.-Surg.  D.  MTberson,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  W.  Hutchinson.  To  be  As- 
fOBtant-Surgeon — Acting- Assist.-Surg. 
S.  S.  Shepherd.  To  be  Acting-Assist.- 
Surgeons — W.  F.  Mason,  Gent ;  Elijah 
HeshuUam,  Gent. 

The  undermentioned  promotions  to 
take  place  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Army,  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
Ideatenani-General  Sir  John  Hunter 
littler,  G.G3.,  Bengal  Infantiy,  on  the 
18th  of  February:  —  MfiOor- General 
Frederick  Young,  Bengal  Infantry,  to 
he  Lieutenant-General ;  Colonel  Bich- 
ard  Budd,  Madras  Infantry,  to  be  Migor- 
General. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Service,  retired 
upon  Full-pay,  to  have  a  step  of  hono- 
rary rank,  as  follows : — To  be  Colonels 
— Lieutenant-Colonel  Benjamin  Travell 
Phillips,  Bengal  Light  Cavalry ;  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George  Wright,  Madras 
Infantiy.  To  be  lieutenant-Colonels 
— ^M^jor  Thos.  David  Colyear,  Bengal 
light  Cavalry;  Migor  Pringle  Short- 
reed,  Bengal  Infantry ;  Major  Henry 
Greswicke  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Bombay 
Infantty.  TobeMcgor — Captain  James 
Duncan,  Bengal  Infantry. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Mabch  28. 

Hospital  Staff. — ^Acting-Assistant- 
Surgeon  Frederick  Pratt  has  been  per- 
mitted to  resign  his  appointment  from 
25th  July,  1855. 

Memorandum — For  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant  John  Dwyer  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  and  Adjutant  in  Uie 
4l6t  Foot,  vice  Cross,  who  resigns  the 
Acyutancyonly,  dated  7th  March,  which 
appeared  in  the  Qazeite  of  the  25th 
inst,  read  Quartermaster-Sergt  John 
Dwyer  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase, 
and  Adjutant  in  the  46th  Foot,  vice 
Cross,  &c. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
North    York    Rifles— Assistant  Sur- 
geon Edward  Tweddell  Atkinson  to  be 


Surgeon,  vice  Richard  Atkinson,  re- 
signed. 

Royal  Glamorgan  light  Infantry — 
WiUiam  Jacob  Birt,  Esq.,  late  King's 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Captain ;  Leo- 
pold  Exxel  Evans,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign ; 
Daniel  Dudley  Maher,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign. 

Ross,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and 
Cromarty  Rifles — Captain  Frederick 
Fraser  to  be  M^jor,  vice  Ross,  pro- 
moted. 

5th  Lancashire— Ensign  Alfred  Ed- 
mund Lawless  to  be  lieutenant,  vice 
Holden,  resigned;  Ensign  Richard 
Horley  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Mills, 
appointed  to  the  1st  Royals;  Ensign 
James  Ghmning  Plunkett  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, vice  Bomford,  appointed  to  the 
20th  Foot 

1st  Royal  Surrey — Mejor  George 
Palmer  Evelyn  to  be  Lieut-Colonel; 
Captain  George  Dennistoun  Scott  to 
be  M^)or;  Lieutenant  Arthur  Holme 
Sumner  to  be  Captain. 

Roysd  Wiltshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry- 
Hugh  Francis  Lethbridge  Astley,  Gent, 
to  l]NB  Comet,  vice  John  Whittaker  Bush, 
promoted. 

Royal  Montgomery  Rifles — Ensign 
James  Sebastian  Gill  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Johnes,  appointed  to  the  56th 
Foot 

Bedfordshire  Regiment— Lieutenant 
Henry  Meux  Smith  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Browne,  resigned ;  Ensign  Welbore 
Ellis  to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Swinhoe, 
appointed  to  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

Royal  Glamorgan  light  Infantry- 
Ensign  Francis  John  Shortis  to  be 
lieutenant 

Forfar  and  Kincardine  Artillery — 
Peter  Duguid,  Gent,  to  be  Second 
lieutenant,  vice  Anderson,  appointed 
to  a  Commission  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Royal  Sherwood  Foresters  or  Not- 
tinghamshire Regiment— Alfred  Selby, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign. 

2nd  King's  Own  Staffordshire— En- 
sign Frederick  Alfred  Augustus  White 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Iver,  promoted ; 
William  Woodward,  Gent.,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, vice  Chinn,  appointed  to  49th 
Foot;  Augustus  Patisson,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Whyte,  promoted ;  Robert 
Hanson  Coldwell,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign ; 
Henry  Hind,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign. 

2nd  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own — ^Wil- 
liam Browning  Gardner,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign. 

4th  or  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own 
light  Infantry— Ensign  James  Camp- 
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belt  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Boyce,  ap- 
pointed to  the  16th  Lancers. 

Royal  Lancashire  Artillery — George 
Hilton,  Gent,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Sothem,  promoted. 

Highland  Borderers— "William  Cle- 
land  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Reginald  Ed- 
ward Huxam,  appointed  to  a  commission 
in  the  Line. 

1st  Royal  Lanarkshire — William 
Townley,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Eouse,  promoted. 

Second  Hoyal  Lanarkshire — ^\Mlliam 
Benjamin  Wilkin,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Begg,  promoted;  Edward  John 
Clifford,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Smith, 
promoted;  Richard  Austin  Herbert, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Thomas  Car- 
ter Thompson,  resigned;  John  Court 
Ferguson  Grier,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
Tioe  Robert  Pollock,  promoted. 

2nd  or  North  Durham  Regiment- 
John  Pye  Julian,  Gent,  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  vice  Bland,  resigned. 

Ebba-TUm — 1st  Durham  Regiment  of 
Militia — The  Christian  names  of  Cap- 
tain and  Adjutant  Agnew,  late  Captain 
34th  Foot,  are  "  Edward  Frederick," 
and  not  "  Edward  "  only,  as  gazetted 
on  the  21st  instant 


WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Apbil  1. 

2nd  Dragoon  Guards — George  Eden 
Jarvis,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by  pur- 
chase, vixje  Stewart,  who  retires. 

6th  Dragoons — Comet  Charles  Le- 
vett,  from  the  Ist  Dra^ifoon  Guards,  to 
be  Comet,  without  purchase,  vice  Baum- 
garten,  appointed  to  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards. 

10th  Light  Dragoons — Comet  John 
Fife,  from  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
be  Comet,  without  purchase,  vice  Da- 
vies,  promoted. 

7th  Foot — Ensign  Lindsey  H.  But- 
ler to  be  Lieutenant,  without  purchase, 
vice  M 'Henry,  promoted  ;  Ensign  John 
Somers  Cocks  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vioe  Hickie,  promoted ;  Lieute- 
nant Edward  William  Cadwallader 
Lloyd,  from  the  Royal  North  Linooln 
Militia,  to  be  Ensign^  without  purchase^ 
Tice  Butler. 

22nd — Quartermastei^Sei^ant  John 
Connor  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice 
Hughes,  appointed  Paymaster,  68th 
Foot. 

41st-'-Lieutenant  Lionel  M.  Eraser 
to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Hamilton,  pro- 
moted. 

47th~The  second  Christiaa  name  of 


Ensign  Hanley,  appointed  on  the  2nd 
October,  1855,  is  John. 

64th — Ensign  George  Henry  Hal- 
dane  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purcihaie, 
vice  Hinchliff,  promoted;  Arthiu-  Wil- 
liam  Leigh  Mirehouse,  Gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vioe  Haldane. 

68th  —  Quartermaster  Wm.  Hughes^ 
from  22nd  Foot,  to  be  Paynuuster, 
vioe  Hadley,  placed  upon  Half-Pay. 

78rd  —  Acting  Assistant  Surgeoa 
Robert  Lucas  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon. 

80th — Ensign  Robert  James  Max- 
well to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purehate^ 
vioe  Paterson,  promoted  in  63rd  Foot ; 
Robert  Cunninghame  Cunninghame 
Graham,  Grent.,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pnr-^ 
ohase,  vioe  Maxwell. 

86th — Ensign  James  Creagh  to  b» 
laeutenant,  without  purchase,  vioe 
Mullen,  whose  promotion,  without  pur* 
chase,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1855, 
has  been  cancelled  ;  Ensign  J.  W.  Fry 
to  be  Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vioo 
Brown,  deceased  ;  Ensign  Stephen  Wil- 
liam Sewell,  from  the  97th  Foot,  to  b» 
Ensign,  without  purchase,  vioe  Creagh  ; 
Lieutenant  Charles  Keane,  from  the 
Clare  Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  withoat 
purchase,  vioe  Fry. 

90th— Lieutenant  R.  H.  Evans  to  b» 
Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Rous,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Soots  Fusilier  Guarda  ; 
SnBagn  Moyee  Preston  to  be  Lieat»> 
nant,  by  purchase,  vice  Evans ;  Jaaaea 
Felix  Haig,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  bj 
purchase,  vioe  Preston. 

97th  —  Lieutenant  Thomas  Evaas 
Stuart,  from  the  Londonderry  Militia^ 
to  l«  Ensign,  without  purchase,  vioa 
Sewell,  appointed  to  the  26th  Foot. 

3rd  West  India  Regiment — Francis 
Graham  Dunn,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  vice  Rawlings,  ap- 
pointed to  the  15tii  Foot 

Gold  Coast  Corps  —  Ensign  James 
Lazenby  to  be  Lieutenant,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Hunter,  deceased;  Charles 
Hewett,  Crent.,  to  be  Ensign,  withooi 
purchase,  vice  Owen,  who  resigns. 

British  Italian  Stapp.  —  John 
Leech,  Gent.,  to  be  Brigade-Quarter- 
master. 

4th  Regiment — Captain  G.  F.  Shep- 
pard,  late  of  the  Osmanli  Irregular  Ca- 
valry, to  be  Captain. 

Hospital  Stapp. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  Walter 
Poulton,  M.D.,  from  73rd  Foot,  to  be 
Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class. 
Acting  Assbtant  Surgeon  Cyrus  Oeta- 
Tius  Daniell  to  be  Assistant  Suigeon  to 
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the  Forces.      The  appointment  of  Sur- 
geon J.  W.  Mofltyn,  M.D.,  from  2nd 
West  India  Regiment,  on  the  2oth  of 
liCarch,  has  been  cancelled. 
Brevet. 

The  undermentioned  promotions  to 
take  place  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
the  following  Officers,  viz.  : — 

Major-Greneral  Sir  John  Campbell, 
died  the  18th  of  June,  1855  ; 

General  Sir  W.  G.  Davy,  C.B.,  died 
the  25th  of  January,  1856 ; 

General  Sir  John  Grey,  K.G.B.^  died 
the  19th  of  February,  1856. 

Major-Greneral  Charles  Ash  Wmd- 
ham,  C.B.,  the  Senior  Supernumerary, 
to  be  placed  upon  the  fixed  eetabliafar 
ment; 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  James  Chas. 
Plantagenet  Murray,  Soots  Fusilier 
Guards,  to  be  Colonel ; 

Major  Nathan  Smith  Gardiner,  un- 
attached, to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel ; 

Captain  Geoi^  W.  Collins  Jackson^ 
7th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Major. 

The  commission  of  Brevet  Lieute- 
nant^JoIonel  Joseph  Henry  Laye,  58tfa 
Foot,  to  be  antedated  to  the  28th  of 
November,  1654  ; 

M'D.  Wallis,  Gent.,  to  have  the  local 
nmk  of  Assistant  Surgeon  while  serv- 
ing with  the  Osmanli  Irregular  Cavalry. 
Turkish  Contiitgent. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  serving 
with  the  Turkish  Contingent,  to  have 
local  rank  in  Turkey  while  so  em- 
ployed : — 

To  BE  Majors. — Captain  and  Brevet 
Major  Dawson  Conndius  Greene,  43zd 
Foot  ;  Captain  John  Moore,  32nd 
Foot ;  Captain  George  Warde,  51st  Foot; 
Captain  Peter  Maodonakl,  late  Bifie 
Brigade ;  Captain  Thomas  Plaskett, 
late  dlst  Foot ;  Captain  Charles  Fitz 
Gerald  Studdert,  80th  Foot;  Captain 
WiUiam  Clarke  Franms  Gosling,  Madras 
ArtiUexy ;  Captain  William  Charles 
Bobertson  Macdonald,  2nd  Madras  Ca- 
vaby  ;  Captain  Cbaries  Creagh,  kte  9th 
Foot ;  Captain  Ewin  Grant,  3rd  Bom- 
bay Native  Infantry  ;  Captain  Richard 
Bulkdey  Twyford  Thelwall,  65th  Foot. 

To  BB  Captaiiis.  —  Lieut.  Geoi^ 
William  Robinson,  86th  Foot ;  Lieute- 
nant Heniy  Semple,  60th  Foot ;  Lieut. 
Wm.  Henry  Joseph  Lance,  98th  Foot ; 
lieutenant  Frederick  John  Grothhepe 
Saunders,  84th  Foot ;  Lieutenant  Chas. 
Lewis  Griffin,  45th  Foot ;  Lieutenant 
Banning  Speke,  46th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry ;  Lieut.  Charles  Francis  Mac- 
kenzie, 28th  Bengal  Native  Infsntiy  ; 


Lieutenant  Coulson  Frederick  Joseph 
Skottowe,  2od  Madras  Native  Infantiy  ; 
Lieut.  Chas.  Henry  Riley,  5()th  Madias 
Native  Infantry  ;  Lieutenant  J.  Ferdi> 
nand  Beckwith,  late  Rifle  Brigade ; 
Lieut.  Henry  Evans,  late  14th  Light 
Dragoons ;  Lieutenant  Orlando  Freder- 
ick Cavendish  Bridgeman,  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards;  Lieut.  Charles  Madeod  John 
Thornton,  Madras  Artillery  ;  Lieute> 
nant  Arthur  James  Shuldam,  26th 
Madras  Native  Infantry ;  Lieutenant 
Richard  Pattinson,  late  16th  Light 
Dragoons  ;  Lieut.  Lemon  Hart  Walter ; 
Lieut.  A.  Wolsley  Winniette,  68tii  Ben- 

gd  Native  Infantry ;  Lieutenant  Thos. 
owan  Fenwick,  lateBlst  Foot ;  Lieut. 
George  Frederick  Gildea,  69th  Foot; 
Lieutenant  D.  C.  Augustus  Delhoste, 
late  87th  Foot ;  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Maitland  Moore,  6l8t  Foot;  Lieutenant 
Joseph  George  Wilkinson,  late  I8th 
Foot ;  Lieut.  John  Bodgers,  late  26tii 
Foot;  Lieut.  Charles  James  Stewart, 
18th  Bombay  Native  In&ntry ;  Lieute- 
nant Alexander  Decimus  Toogood,  2nd 
Bengal  European  Regt. ;  Lieut.  Chas. 
Frederick  Brockman,  late  64th  Foot ; 
lieut.  Henry  Brackenbury,  61st  Foot  ; 
Captain  Cbaries  David  Cunnini^uMM 
EUis,  60th  Foot;  Cbaries  Henry  St. 
John  O'Neill,  Gent.,  Ute  3rd  light 
Dragoons;  J.  H.  Neynoe,  Gent.,  lata 
22nd  Foot ;  Lieut.  John  Elphinstone, 
20th  Madras  Native  Infu^ ;  Lieute- 
nant Edward  Octavius  Pearse,  Hal^ 
Pay  Marine  Artillery;  Lieut.  Charles 
Howard  Chaplin,  2nd  Surrey  Militia; 
Lieutenant  Geo.  Mackay,  late  7th  Foot ; 
lAeut.  David  Mortimer  Murray,  64tii 
Foot ;  Lieut.  Chas.  Cnim>ond  Dick, 
late  25th  Foot ;  Lieutenant  Herbert 
Jas.  Fairlie,  late  16th  Light  Dragoons ; 
Lieutenant  Wm.  Jacob  %ird,  late  Ist 
Dragoon  Guards  ;  Chas.  Beales,  Gent., 
late  Austrian  Cavalry ;  Lieutenant  Jno. 
Cbaries  Flood,  late  5th  Foot ;  Lieute- 
nant Charles  B^ch  Mackensie,  late  6 Ist 
Foot ;  lieutenant  E.  Yates  Peel,  late 
85th  Foot. 

To  BE  LiBTTTENANTS. — Sergeant  Geo- 
Symons,  Royal  Artillery ;  Bobt.  Mal- 
brough  Glover,  Gent. 

OsuAVLi  Ir&bgvlax  Cavalbt. 

The  undermentioned  Officers,  serving 
with  the  Osmanli  Irregular  Cavalry,  to 
have  local  rank  in  Turkey,  while  mo  em- 
ployed : — 

To  BE  Majors.  —  Captain  William 
Francis  Ring,  87th  Foot ;  Capt.  Robert 
Lovdace,  late  19th  Foot;  Captain  Sir 
C.  A.   H.  Rumbold,  Bart,  late  70th 
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Foot ;  Capt.  James  Theodore  Liog,  91st 
Foot. 

To  BE  GAFTAnrs. — Lieutenant  Wm. 
Edington  Stuart,  15th  Light  Dragoons  ; 
Lieut.  Hugh  Mulleneux  Walmaley,  late 
63rd  Foot ;  Lieut.  Miles  Monckton^ 
late  2nd  Foot ;  Lieutenant  R.  Pittman, 
Bombay  Artillery ;  Lieut.  Wm.  Baynes 
Netherwood,  late  7th  Madras  Native 
Infantry  ;  Lieut.  Osborne  Barwell,  19th 
Madras  Native  Lifantry;  Lieutenant 
Richard  Stanstead  Barwell,  late  84th 
Foot;  Lieutenant  Charles  Clements 
Brooke,  late  4th  Dragoon  Guards; 
Lieut  John  Christopher  Rees  Wegue- 
lin,  late  16th  Light  Dragoons  ;  Lieute- 
nant John  Thomas  Eustace,  late  3rd 
Foot ;  Lieut.  J.  S.  Lynch  ;  Lieutenant 
John  Halpen  Thompson ;  Lieut.  Arthur 
Giffiu-d,  16th  Bombay  Native  Infantry; 
Lieutenant  Herbert  Wodehouse,  15th 
Madras  Native  Infantnr ;  Lieut.  Fred. 
Boome,  10th  Bombay  Native  Infantry ; 
Lieut.  Alexander  Strange,  formerly  of  a 
West  India  Regiment ;  Lieut.  Henry 
Charles  Boate;  Lieutenant  Wm.  Gum- 
ming. 

To  BE  LiBDTKNAirrs.-— Ensign  Henry 
Augustus  Williams,  late  1st  Foot ;  Ed- 
win BroBcup  Barfbrd,  Gent  ;  Greorge 
Ponsonby  Craufurd  Gent.  ;  Beverley 
Usher  Boate,  Gent  ;  John  Tracey, 
Gent  

For  Lieutenant  E..B.  Litchford,  48th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  Captain  in  Turkey,  while 
serving  with  the  Turkish  Gontiiufent, 
dated  the  20th  of  February,  whi^  ap- 
peared in  the  Oazette  of  the  29th  ult., 
read,  E.  B.  Litchford,  Esq.,  late  48th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  &c. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Apbil  4. 

Geksbal  Obdeb,  No.  665. 
Dated  Horse  Guards.  April  3,  1856. 
The  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief  has  much  gratification  in  publish- 
ing to  the  Army  the  commands  of  the 
Queen,  for  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  George  Brown,  G.G.B.,  to 
the  rank  of  Genend  (the  Commission  to 
bear  date  7th  September  last),  for  his 
distinguished  services  with  the  Army  in 
the  Crimea,  and  while  commanding  the 
Troops  employed  in  the  successful  ope- 
rations against  Kertch. 
By  command  of 

The  Right  Hon.  Field-Marshal 

ViBOOUNT  HaBOIKOB, 

Commanding-in-Chief. 
G.  A  Wethkrall, 

Adjutant-GreneraL 


Bbevet. 
Lieut.-General  Sir    George    Brown, 
G.G.B.,  to  be  promoted  to  be  General  in 
the  Army,  for  distinguished  service  in 
the  field,  Sept.  7. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Apbil  4. 

Royal  Horse  Guards — ^Tbe  surname 
of  the  Comet  appointed,  by  purchase, 
on  the  25th  ult.,  is  Bennet  and  not  Ben- 
nett, as  previously  stated. 

4th  Dragoon  Guards— Comet  T.  C. 
Gillespie  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase, 
vice  Hon.  M.  F.  Deane,  who  retires. 

4th  Light  Dragoons — Captain  Wm. 
Jacob  Birt,  from  the  Royal  Glamorgan 
Light  In&ntry  Militia,  to  be  Comet, 
witiiout  purchase. 

Grenadier  Foot  Guards— Ed.  Smith 
Bridges,  Grent,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut., 
by  purchase,  vice  the  Earl  of  Carrick, 
promoted. 

1st  Foot— Lieut.  Thomas  Rowland  to 
be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Tur- 
ner, deceased ;  Ensign  R.  L.  Roberts  to 
be  Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice 
Rowland,  March  2 ;  Ensign  John  Stans- 
feld,  from  the  6th  West  York  MiUtia,  to 
be  Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Ro* 
berts. 

7th  —  Carteret  Houston  Kempson, 
Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Cocks,  promoted ;  Lieutenant  Douglaa 
Flood,  from  the  Wexford  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase  ;  Sei]gt.  Thos. 
Murphy  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  Scott, 
appointed  Paymaster. 

10th— Lieut.  J.  W.  Medhurst  to  be 
Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Brevet 
Major  John  Cassidy  Stock,  who  retires 
upon  Full  Pay;  Ensign  C.  A  Arm- 
strong to  be  Lieutenant,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Medhurst. 

16th— Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Hig- 
ginson  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  Kirk,  who 
has  retired  by  the  sale  of  a  Lieutenancy 
in  the  96th  Foot 

19th— Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Hackelt, 
from  the  King's  County  Regiment  of 
Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur- 
chase. 

20th— Second  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Mansel,  from  the  Hampshire  Artillery 
Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur* 
chase. 

25th— Charles  Edward  Hill,  Gent., 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Harri- 
son, promoted. 

27th— Captain  Richard  Freer,  from 
the  60th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Phelips,  who  exchanges. 

dOth — The  Commissions  of  the  un- 
dermentioned Officers  to  be  antedated 
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as  follows  :— Captain  C.  J.  C.  Sillery,  to 
September  9, 1855  ;  Lieut  T.  Elwyn, 
to  Sept.  9, 1855 ;  lieat.  R.  O.  Camp- 
bell, to  Sept  25,  1855 ;  lieut  C.  P. 
Fitzgibbon,  to  Jan.  25. 

32nd — ^AEsist-Snrgeon  Geo.  Evans, 
from  the  64th  Foot,  to  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon,  yice  Moorhead,  promoted  in 
the  29th  Foot 

41st — The  promotions  of  Lieutenant 
FitzRoy  and  Ensign  Donelan,  and  the 
appointment  as  Ensign  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant Ellison,  from  the  Kent  Artillery 
Militia,  to  bear  date  the  25th,  and  not 
the  7th  of  March,  1856,  as  previously 
stated. 

46th — The  appointment  of  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant John  Dwyer  to  be 
Ensign  and  Adjutant,  to  bear  date  the 
25th,  and  not  the  7th  of  March,  as 
previously  stated. 

61  St — Lieutenant  H.  B.  De  Anyers 
WilliH  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Drought,  who  retires;  Ensign  M.  B. 
Lewin  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase, 
vice  Willis ;  Heniy  Chambers,  Cent, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Lewin. 

60th  — Captain  William  Douglas 
Phelips,  from  the  27th  Foot,  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Freer,  who  exchanges. 

64th — ^Assist-Surgeon  EdwardLouis 
Lundy,  from  the  79th  Fo9t,  to  be  As- 
sistant-Surgeon, vice  Evans,  appointed 
to  the  32nd  Foot 

76th— Captain  Thos.  Bythesea  Mor- 
timer, from  Half-pay  Unattached,  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Brevet-M^jor  H.  D. 
Smart,  who  exchanges. 

79th — Lieutenant  James  Bell  to  be 
Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Freme,  who 
retires ;  Ensign  T.  R.  Howkins  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Bell; 
James  Murray  Thomas  Simpson,  Cent, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  How- 
kins. 

94th — The  commission  of  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Joseph  Watts  to  be  antedated 
to  April  5, 1855. 

95th— Spencer  Lynne,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Rawlins, 
promoted. 

97th  —  lieutenant  Robert  George 
Macdonald,  from  the  Royal  Canadian 
Rifle  Regiment,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Armstrong,  who  exchanges. 

1st  West  India  Regiment— Aoting- 
Assistant-Surgeon  James  Kelly  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon,  July  17, 1855. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment — 
Lieutenant  John  FeUowes  Armstrong, 
from  97th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Macdonald,  who  exchanges;  Sergeant 


Joseph  Harkness  to  be  Quartermaster, 
vice  Baxter,  who  retires  upon  Half-pay. 

Royal  Malta  Fencible  Regiment-^ 
Ensign  James  Lazzarini  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, with  local  and  temporary  rank, 
vice  Metrovich,  deceased,  Feb.  13; 
Frederick  Sedley,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
with  local  and  temporary  rank,  vice 
Lazzarini. 

Turkish  Contingeni*— Oeo.  Mont- 
gomerie  Davidson,  Esq.,  to  be  Fay- 
master,  March  20.  William  George. 
Proctor,  Esq.,  to  be  Paymaster,  March 
20. 

British  Italian  IjEoion — ^The  ap- 
pointment of  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  L. 
Grant,  to  the  British  Italian  Legion,  to 
bear  date  Nov.  12,  1855,  instead  of 
Dec.  14, 1855,  as  previously  stated. 

4th  Regiment — Ensign  Henry  John 
Hunter,  from  the  2nd  Regiment,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  Feb.  20. 

The  appointment  of  the  undermen- 
tioned Officers  to  bear  the  foUowing 
dates,  instead  of  those  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Gazette  : — 

1st  Regiment — Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
Bart,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Jan.  8. 

3rd  Regiment — C.  Crowther  to  be 
Ensign,  Feb.  16. 

Hospital  Staff — To  be  Assistant- 
Surgeon  : — Assistant-Surgeon  Robert 
Speedy,  from  the  1st  West  India 
Regiment,  vice  CuUen,  appointed  to 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 

Brevet — Brevet-Msjor  John  Cassidy 
Stock,  Retired  Full-pay  10th  Foot,  to 
be  lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Army,  the 
rank  being  honorary  only. 

The  imdermentioned  Quartermaster, 
retired  upon  Half-pay,  to  have  the 
honorary  rank  of  Captain,  under  the 
Roy^  Warrant  of  17th  December, 
1855: — Quartermaster  James  Baxter, 
Half-pay  Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regi- 
ment. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

2nd  Somerset — ^Ensig^i  George  Law- 
son  Hall  Poole  to  be  lieutenant,  vice 
De  La  Hooke,  resigned;  Ensign  Geo. 
Gyles  to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Clark, 
resigned;  Edward  Fox,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Poole,  promoted;  John 
Hatton  Bereton,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Gyles,  promoted. 

Dorset — ^Lieutenant  John  Wany  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Devenish,  deceased; 
Ensign  William  Bragge  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, vice  Warry,  promoted;  George 
Onslow  Churchill,  Gent.,  to  be  EnsigUi 
vice  Bragge,  promoted. 
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90th,  Stirlingshire,  &o.,  Highland 
Borderers  light  Infantry  —  William 
Gldand,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Hnxam,  appointed  to  the  3l8t  Foot. 

Kent  Artillery — George  Augustas 
Young,  late  Captain  Koyal  Bucks  Mi- 
litia, and  formerly  of  the  8th  (King's) 
Begiment  of  Foot,  to  be  Second  lieu- 
tenant, vice  Strother,  resigned. 

Argyll  and  Bute — ^Archibald  Camp- 
bell, M.D.,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  James 
B^un,  removed  to  the  Retired  List. 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
APfilL  11. 

Noithmnberland  Begiment — ^Herman 
Ernest  Galton,  late  Captain  of  the  50th 
Begiment,  to  be  A(j|jutant,  vice  Browne, 
promoted,  and  to  have  the  rank  of 
Captain. 

5th  Middlesex — Chas.  Harrington 
Hams,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Ma- 
you,  resigned. 

Northamptonshire — ^Wm.  Alexander 
Barr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice 
Molloy,  deceased. 

Leicestershire-— Wm.  Unwin,  Gent, 
to  be  Assistant-Surgeon ;  John  Heniy 
Biyan,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign. 

Queen's  Own  Light  Infantry  Tower 
Haonlets — Ensign  Edward  Lawson 
Thompson  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Peat, 
appointed  to  the  30th  Foot. 
Worcestershire — ^Ensign  Neville  Smith 
to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Daubeny,  ap- 
pointed to  the  69th  Foot. 

West  Essex — ^Ensign  Richard  Sey- 
mour Lemon  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Barnes,  removed  to  the  line. 

DumSfries,  Boxburgh,  and  Selkirk- 
Bhir&— Lieutenant  Thomas  Scott  Chis- 
holme  to  be  Captain,  vice  David  Hope 
Johnstone,  appointed  to  the  line; 
Ensign  Maillard  Noke  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Chisholme,  promoted. 

1st  Royal  Cornwall  Rangers — Ensign 
ScobeU  to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Archer, 
promoted. 

Shropshire — ^Ensign  William  Beaa- 
olere  Powell  to  be  lieutenant,  vice 
Thursby  Pelham,  resigned. 

Ross,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and 
Cromarty  Regiment— Henry  Jardine 
Street  to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Francis 
Jeflfrey  Sinclair,  resigned;  Henry  Di- 
prom  Hame  Brickhill  to  be  Ensign. 

Oailoway  Rifles — Ensign  Erasmus 
Oower  to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Blair, 
fsomoted  to  the  8th  Regiment 

6ib,  Middlesex — Robert   Augustus 


Bingham  Jennings,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Halson,  resigned. 

Hampshire  Artillery — Cecil  Thomas 
Beeching,  Gent,  to  be  Second  lieu- 
tenant, vice  Reynolds,  promoted. 

Light  Infantry  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Sussex — ^Ensign  Arthur  Burton  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Reynolds,  pro- 
moted. 

light  Infantry  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Sussex — Ensign  Burton  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Kirk,  appointed  to  the  77th 
Foot ;  George  Sheppard  Harvey,  Gent., 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Burton,  promoted. 

2nd  Royal  Lanarkshire — ^Ensign  John 
Forbes  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Sprot, 
resigned ;  Ensign  John  Edw.  Thomp- 
son to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  George  Pol- 
lock, resigned. 

2nd  King's  Own,  Staffordshire  — 
Cooper  Hayes  Crawford,  Gent,  to  bo 
Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Whyte,  pro- 
moted to  be  Surgeon. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  APIIL  15. 

2nd  Dragoon  Guards — G.  E.  Logan, 
Gent,  to  be  Comet,  without  purchasey 
vice  Powell,  promoted. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards — ^Ensign  and 
lieutenant  T.  F.  S.  Fothringham  to  be 
lieutenant  and  Captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Gregory,  who  retires;  C.  White, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  Fothringham. 

0th  Foot^-Oaptain  W.  A.  Stratton  to 
be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Fraser, 
who  retires;  Lieutenant  R.  Unwin  to 
be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Stratton ; 
Ensign  J.  E.  Tewart  to  be  lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Unwin ;  J.  G.  Cock- 
bum,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Tewart 

7th  —  Quartermaster  Sergeant  W. 
Cook,  from  the  Grenadier  Guards,  to 
be  Ensign,  without  purchase. 

8th— Ensign  W.  R.  Webb  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, by  purchase,  vice  Craster,  pro- 
moted. 

10th  —  Lieutenant  E.  Armstrong, 
from  the  3rd  West  India  Regiment,  to 
be  lieutenant,  vice  Montgo-neiy,  pro- 
moted, without  purchase,  to  aa  Unat- 
tached Company. 

17th — ^Ensign  W.  Presgrave  to  be 
lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice  Sea- 
gram, deceased. 

26th — Staff-Surgeon  of  the  Seoond 
Class  J.  Coates,  M.D.,  to  be  Surgeon, 
viee  Grogan,  who  exchanges. 

52nd-— lieutenant  C.  E.  Crosse  to 
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be  Captain,  hy  purchase,  vice  Hewett, 
who  retires. 

67th — Captain  G.  Wightman,  from 
Half-paj  48th  Foot,  to  be  Captain, 
"dee  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  B. 
Creagh,  who  exchanges ;  Lieut.  W. 
D'Arcy  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Wightman,  who  retires. 

76th — Ensign  L.  E.  O'Connor  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase  vice  Rising, 
who  retires ;  R.  W.  Besichy,  Gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  0*Connor. 

e3rd— Ensign  T.  G.  Coote  to  be 
Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice 
Metge,  deceased. 

93rd — ^Lieutenant  R.  Crowe  to  be 
Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Brevet 
Major  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Cathcart,  whose 
Brevet  Rank  has  been  converted  into 
Substantive  Bank,  under  the  Royal 
Warrant  of  Oct.  6,  1854. 

96th— Captain  R.  R.  Currer  to  be 
Msgor,  by  purchase,  vice  HiU,  who 
retires ;  Lieutenant  P.  J.  J.  Grant  to  be 
Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Currer; 
Ensign  W.  C.  Geddes  to  be  Lieutenanl^ 
by  purchase,  vice  Grant ;  W.  O.  Bar- 
nard, Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Geddes. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — ^Ensign 
F.  J.  Green,  from  the  8rd  West  In& 
Regiment,  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Sykes,  who  retires. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment — Lieutenant 
A.  M.  Rutherford  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Graham,  who  retires. 

Lakd  Transport  Corps — Assistant- 
Paymaster  M.  Reeve,  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, to  be  Paymaster. 

Provisional  Depot  Battauon  — 
Assistant-Quartermaster  T.  Moore  to 
be  Quartermaster,  vice  Cowell,  who  re- 
tires upon  Half-pay ;  Quartermaster 
T.  Walker,  from  the  71st  Foot,  to  be 
Assistant-Quartermaster,  vice  Mpore; 
Quartermaster  W.  M'Kay,  from  the 
01st  Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Quarter- 
master. 

Unattached  —  Brevet  -  Major  the 
Hon.  A.  M.  Cathcart,  93rd  Foot,  to 
have  his  Brevet  Rank  converted  into 
Substantive  Rank,  under  the  Royal 
Warrant  of  Oct.  6, 1854. 

Chaplains*  Department — ^The  Rev. 
H.  Hare  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 

Commissariat  Department. — Depu- 
ty-Commissary-General G.  Adams, 
(3.B.,  to  be  Commissary-General. 

To  be  Deputy-Assistant-Commissa- 
saries  General — Commissariat  Clerk 
3.  M.  Lindsey,  Commissariat  Clerk  S. 


B.  Alder,  Commissariat  Clerk  M,  Win- 
ter. 

Hospital  Staff. — ^Surgeon  J.  Gro- 
cntn,  M.B.,  from  the  26th  Foot,  to  be 
Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class,  vice 
Coates,  who  exchanges  ;  Assistant  Sur- 
geon T.  Lingertwo^,  M.B.,  from  the 
40th  Foot,  to  have  the  local  rank  of 
Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class  in 
Turkey;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A. 
Morphew  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
the  Forces;  the  commission  of  Staff 
Assistant  Surgeon  G.  M.  Slaughter  to 
be  antedated  to  December  13,  1854; 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Stewart 
has  been  permitted  to  resign  his  ap- 
pointment ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
H.  B.  Clarke  has  ceased  to  do  duty, 
there  being  no  longer  occasion  for  his 
services. 

Brevet. 

The  undermentioned  Officer,  having 
completed  three  years'  actual  service  in 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  be 
promoted  to  be  Colonel  in  the  Army  : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  H.  Sommer- 
aet,  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen. 

Capt.  G.  Wightman,  of  the  67th  Foot, 
to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

Brevet  Mi^or  G.  Wightman,  of  the 
67th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the 
Army. 

The  undermentioned  Quartermaster, 
retired  upon  Half  Pay,  to  have  the 
honorary  rank  of  Captain,  under  the 
Baytl  Warrant  of  17th  December,  1855. 
Quartermaster  John  Cowell,  Half-Pay-^ 
of  a  provisional  Depot  Battalion. 

Migor  F.  Pinelli,  of  the  1st  Regiment 
British  Italian  Legion,  to  have  the 
honorary  rank  of  Lieutenant-CoL  in  the 
Army. 

HEMORAimuM. — ^The  removal  of  Cor- 
net C.  Levett,  from  the  Ist  Dragoon 
Guards  to  the  6th  Dragoons,  as  stated 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  Ist  of  April,  1856, 
has  been  cancelled. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  April  18. 

5th  Dragoon  Guards  —  Lieutenant 
Henry  L.  Payne,  from  the  9th  Light 
Dragoons,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Sur  £. 
Hutchinson,  Bart.,  appointed  to  the 
48th  Foot. 

Srd  Light  Dragoons  — Lieutenant 
Richard  Pamham  Ridley,  from  the  5th 
Lancashire  Militia,  to  be  Comet,  with- 
out purchase. 

9th  Light  Dragoons — Lieutenant  A. 
O.  Ben  Martin,  from  the  48th  Foot,  to 
be  Lieutenant,  paying  the  dlflferenoe. 
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vice  Payne,  appointed  to  the  5th  Dra- 
goon Guards. 

12th  Light  Dragoons — Geo.  Francis 
Morant,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  White,  promoted. 

17th  Light  Dragoons — Begixnental 
Sergeant-Major  WiUiam  GkurUnd  to  be 
Quartermaster,  vice  O'Hara,  who  re- 
signs. 

Ist  Foot — To  be  Lieutenants  without 
purchase — ^Ensign  Thomas  H.  Towns- 
hend,  vice  Thomas,  whose  promotion  on 
11th  Sept.,  1855,  has  been  cancelled, 
Sept.  11, 1855.  Ensign  George  Turner, 
•vice  Townshend,  whose  promotion  on 
the  3rd  Nov.,  1855,  has  been  cancelled, 
Nov.  3,  1855.  Ensign  R.  L.  Roberts, 
vice  Turner,  whose  promotion  on  the 
20th  Jan.,  1856,  has  been  cancelled,  Jan. 
20.  Sergeant-M^or  Emanuel  Teale  to 
be  Ensign, without  purchase;  Ensign 
Emanuel  Teale  to  be  adjutant,  vice 
Leggatt,  who  resigns  the  A(^utancy 
only,  April  18.  The  promotion  of 
Ensign  R.  L.  Roberts  to  a  Lieutenancy 
without  purchase,  on  the  2nd  March, 
1856,  has  been  cancelled. 

7th — The  promotion,  by  purchase,  of 
Ensign  J.  S.  Cocks,  on  the  1st  April, 
1856,  should  have  been  vice  Montgo- 
merie,  whose  promotion,  by  purchase, 
on  the  26th  Oct.,  1855,  has  been  can- 
celled, and  not  vice  Hickie,  promoted. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Eempson 
to  an  Ensigncy,  by  purchase,  on  the  4th 
April,  1856,  was  on  thb  strength  of  the 
Establishment,  and  not  vice  Cocks, 
promoted. 

lOth  —  Sergeant-Major  Henry  Ers- 
kine  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase, 
vice  Armstrong,  promoted. 

16th— Brevet  Major  John  "Willett 
Payne  Audain  to  be  Major,  without 
purchase,  vice  Munro,  who  retires  upon 
Full  Pay;  Lieutenant  Charles  Coote 
Grant  to  be  Captain,  without  purchase, 
vice  Audain. 

17th — Lieutenant  James  Urquhart 
Mos^e,  from  the  West  York  Militia,  to 
be  Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice 
Presgrave,  promoted. 

26th — James  Robert  Alfred  Cole- 
brooke,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Gandy,  promoted  in  the 
83rd  Foot  Ensign  William  Mangin, 
from  the  1st  Derby  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Mars- 
den,  who  resigns,  April  19. 

48th— Lieutenant  Sir  E.  S.  Hutchin- 
son, Bart,  from  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  be  Lieutenant,  receiving  the 


difference,  vice  Martin,  appointed  to  the 
9th  Lancers. 

52nd — Ensign  G.  C.  Fraser  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Hon.  D. 
G.  Morison,  promoted. 

6l8t  —  Assistant  -  Surgeon  Alfred 
Hoyte,  from  the  80th  Foot,  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Miller,  who 
exchanges. 

77th — Lieutenant  William  J.  WanK 
lyn  has  been  permitted  to  resign  his 
commission. 

80th  —  Assistant  -  Surgeon  Colin 
Matheson  Milne  Miller,  M.  D.,  from  the 
6l8t  Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice 
Hoyte,  who  exchanges. 

81st — ^Lieut.  Hugh  Arthur  Chichester 
to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Lane, 
who  retires ;  Ensign  Daniel  Weir  to  be 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Chichester; 
Frederick  Schlotel,  Gent,  to  be  En- 
sign, by  purchase,  vice  Weir. 

83rd — To  be  Lieutenants  by  pur- 
chase— ^Ensign  J.  S.  Keddle,  vice  Tees- 
dale,  promoted  in  the  55th  Foot ;  En- 
sign Heniy  Gandy,  from  the  26th  Foot, 
vice  Wilson,  promoted  in  the  55th  Foot; 
George  Lightfoot  Huyshe,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Keddle. 
The  commission  of  Assistant-Sur- 
geon Wm.  Sharp  to  be  antedated  to 
Feb.  3, 1855. 

86th — Lieutenant  Hugh  8.  Cochrane 
to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Adams,  promoted. 

Rifle  Brigade  —  Assistant-Surgeon 
George  Lawson  has  been  permitted  to 
resign  his  commission,  Jan.  15. 

drd  West  India  Regiment — ^Ensign 
Henry  Rowland  to  be  Lieutenant,  wiUi- 
ont  purchase,  vice  Carlisle,  appointed 
to  the  60th  Foot,  April  24.  The  pro- 
motion of  Ensign  W.  R.  Mulliner  to  a 
Lieutenancy,  without  purchase,  on  Hie 
21st  Sept,  is  on  the  Establishment,  and 
not  vice  Carlisle,  as  previously  stated. 
The  promotion  of  Ensign  Henry  Row- 
land to  a  Lieutenancy,  by  purchase,  on 
the  15th  May,  1855,  has  been  can- 
celled. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  —  Ensign 
Charles  B.  Marshall  to  be  A4jutant» 
vice  Bell,  promoted. 

Land  Transport  Corps.  —  To  be 
Paymasters — Obe*  Willans,  Esq.,  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  Robert  James,  fitom  the 
Royal  Dublin  City  Militia;  Captain  Wm. 
Stevens,  Land  Transport  Corps ;  Quar- 
termaster John  Scott,  Land  Transport 
Corps,  April  5  ;  Lieutenant  Richard 
Boyd,  Land  Transport  Corps,  April  7. 

Hospital  Staff. — ^Assistant-Surgeon 
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Philip  Frank,  M.D.,  from  01st  Foot, 
to  be  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Forces, 
'vice  GUbome,  appointed  to  the  71st 
Foot,  April  4.  Assistant-Surgeon  T. 
Wildxidge  Shiell,  M.D.,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  resign  his  appointment, 
April  1. 

Brevet. — Miyor  General  Sir  Hugh 
H.  Rose,  E.G.B.,  to  be  promoted  to  the 
local  rank  of  Lientenant-General  in 
Turkey,  July  80, 1855.  Captain  Sydney 
Joseph  Hire,  of  the  22nd  Regiment 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  to  be  M^jor  in 
the  Army,  Dec.  2,  1855.  Captain  An- 
drew George  Colebrooke  Sutherland,  of 
the  25th  Bengal  Native  Infantr}',  to  be 
Major  in  the  Army,  Jan.  19th.  M^jor 
Alexander  Munro,  Retired  Full .  Pay 
16th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  Army,  the  rank  being  honorary 

only. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Dorsetshire  Queen's  Own  Yeomanry 
Cavalry— S.  L.  W.  T).  Damer,  Gent.,  to 
be  Comet,  vice  Bower,  promoted. 

Royal  Montgomery  Rifles  —  J.  D. 
Thomson,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Corrie,  promoted ;  F.  Loinswort]^,  Gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Yachell,  promoted. 

Ist  Somerset-  Ensign  H.  P.  Owen 
to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Chorley,  placed 
on  the  Retired  List. 

2nd  Somerset^-lBnsign  0.  Eraser  to 
be  Lieut.,  vice  Stoodley,  appointed  to 
the  16th  Light  Dragoons :  W.  P.  Jillard, 
Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Eraser,  pro- 
moted. 

3rd  West  York— Ensign  J.  F.  Mosse 
to  be  Lieuteuant,  vice  Blake,  appointed 
to  the  89th  Regiment ;  Ensign  A.  0. 
Powell  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Bell,  ap- 
pointed to  the  37th  Foot ;  L.  N.  Mosse, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Powell,  pro- 
moted. 

4th  West  York— J.  H.  S.  Harrison, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign. 

North  York  Rifles— Lieutenant  G.  R. 
Withington,  to  be  Capt,  vice  Hill,  ap- 
pointed to  the  24th  Regiment 

5th  or  Royal  Elthome  Light  Infantry 
of  Middlesex — Ensign  H.  Short  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Leslie,  resigned ;  R.  B. 
Hitchcock,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Short,  promoted. 

West SuflTolk— A.  R.Jennings,  Gent, 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Lord  Hetvey, 
promoted. 

Ist  King's  Own  Staffordshire— C.  J. 
Mott,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice Marston, 
promoted. 
1st  Warwickshire  —  Ensign  W.  A. 


Norton  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Tibbits, 
appointed  to  the  line. 

Royal  Glamorgan — Lieutenant  H. 
Firth  to  be  Captain. 

East  Kent— Ensign  H.  G.  Panterto 
be  Lieutenant,  vice  Inverarity,  pro- 
moted ;  Ensign  G.  Wildes  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Griffith,  promoted ;  R.  G.  W. 
Wrench,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Schlotel,  promoted ;  H.  E.  KnatchbuU, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Howell,  pro- 
moted. 

5th  or  Royal  Elthome  Light 
Infantry— W.  Bell,  Gent,  late  Lieu- 
tenant and  AdUutant  G4th  Regiment,  to 
be  Adjutant 

Royal  North  Lincoln— R.  J.  C.  Elwes, 
Esq.,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Grabum,  ap- 
pointed to  a  Cornetcy  2nd  Dragoons. 

Royal  Monmouthshire — J.  E.  Cow- 
ard, Gent,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon. 

1st  Norfolk— Ensign  C.  W.  Eastwood 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Cubitt,  appointed. 
to  the  5th  Fusiliers. 

3rd  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own — ^H.  C» 
Colgan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon,  vice  Beaney,  resigned. 

4th  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own — J. 
Browne,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Campbell,  promoted. 

6th  Lancashire — J.  G.  D.  Minchin^ 
Gent.,  to  be  Ensign. 

Argyll  and  Bute— Ensign  G.  W.  R. 
Campbell  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  W. 
Campbell,  promoted. 

Perthshire— O.  H.  Minchin,  Gent., 
to  be  Ensign. 

2nd  Royal  Bucks  Yeomaniy  Cavalry 
— ^Walter  John  Bryant,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to 
be  Surgeon ;  Philip  Chetwode  Brown, 
Gent,  to  be  Comet. 

Royal  Comwall  and  Devon  Miners — 
Lieut.  Francis  Howell  to  bo  Captain^ 
vice  Williams,  resigned. 

5th,  or  Royal  Elthome  Light  In- 
fantry, Middlesex — Wm.  Bell,  Esq., 
Adjutant,  to  serve  with  the  rank  of 
Captain. 

2nd  West  York  Light  Infantry- 
Major  Joshua  Samuel  Crompton  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  vice  Cobbe,  re- 
signed ;  Captain  Richard  Sterne  Carrol 
to  be  Major,  vice  Crompton,  promoted. 
1st  Devon — PhiJip  Heatley  Douglas 
to  be  Capt,  vice  Fortescue,  resigned,^ 
Edward  Drewe  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Bluett,  appointed  to  the  Line  ;  Henry 
Fitzwilliain  Halifax  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Moriarty,  resigned;  George  Bylestobe 
Lieutenant,  vice  Douglas,  promoted; 
Falconer  Cooke  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
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Clarke,  appointed  to  the  57th  Foot; 
John  Innes  Bathe  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Tanner,  appointed  to  the  72nd 
Highlanders. 

2nd  Devon — John  Philip  Burnett  to 
be  Ensign,  vice  Hodgkinson,  appointed 
to  the  72nd  Highlanders ;  Philip  Pin- 
nick  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Isbell,  resigned; 
Bobert  Brent  Farwell  to  be  Lieut.,  vice 
Butler,  resigned. 

Devon  Artillery — ^Wolfran  Cornwall 
Charles  Nugent  Guinness  to  be  Second 
lieutenant,  vice  Lakin,  appointed  to  the 
Line. 

North  Devon  Mounted  Bifles — John 
Philip  Sydenham  Marshall  to  be  lieut., 
vice  Palmer,  resigned. 

4th,  or  Boyal  South  Middlesex— 
Ensign  George  Willes  Hale  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Blencowe,  promoted  ; 
Bobert  Magill,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Compigne,  resigned. 

Boyal  North  Lincoln— George  Henry 
Burt,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Key- 
worth,  promoted ;  Bichani  James  Gary 
Elwes,  Esq.,  to  be  Capt,  vice  Gra- 
bum,  appointed  to  a  Cometcy,  2nd  Dra- 
goons. 

Boyal  South  Lincoln — Lieutenant 
Charles  Telford  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Beasley,  deceased  ;  Lieutenant  Arthur 
Edgecumbe  Tuke  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Moore,  promoted;  Ensign  Theodore 
Ingram  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Telford, 


promoted ;  Ensign  Wm.  Bany  Drew  to 
be  Lieutenant,  vice  Tuke,  promoted. 

Cambridgeshire — Chas.  Yipan,  Gent., 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Thos.  Jonas  Sher- 
wood, resigned;  Lichfield  Moseley, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign. 

1st  Boyal  Cheshire — ^Frank  Corbett, 
Esq.,  late  Captain  in  Her  Majesty's 
33rd  Begiment,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Al- 
dersey,  resigned ;  Lieutenant  Samuel 
John  Saunders  (Brevet-M^or  Hon. 
EJ.C.S.)  to  be  Capt,  vice  Cholmonde- 
ley,  resigned. 

2nd  Somerset-^ames  Talbot  Stan- 
ley, Esq.,  late  Capt  in  89th  Begiment 
of  Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  the  £axl  of 
Cavan,  resigned. 

Boyal  Perthshire  Bifles— Lieutenant 
Ernest  Augustus  Murray  MacGregor, 
9th  Light  Cavalry,  Bengal  Presidency, 
to  be  Captain,  vice  F.  N.  Menzies,  re- 
signed. 

Inverness,  Banff,  and  Elgin— John 
Arthur  Evans,  late  Captain  2nd  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
McGrigor,  resigned;  John  Saunders, 
Gent,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Whyte,  re- 
signed; William  Tosh,  Gent.,  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  James  Camy,  retired ;  Chas. 
George  Lumsden,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign. 

Boyal  Ayrshire  Bifles— Ensign  Wm. 
Henry  Bakton  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Craufurd,  appointed  to  the  Osmanli  Ir- 
regular Cavalry. 
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THE   EMPEBOR  NAPOLEOITS  PROJECT  FOE  OPERATIONS 
m  THE  CETMEA. 

A  Bocuioarr  haa  verj  reeently  been  pabluJaed  in  M.  de  Bazazicoiirt's 
"  Exp^dituni  de  Crim^e^"  «.whioh  haa  created  a  great  interest  in  the 
niHtaiy  world,  being  a  project  .for  carryiag  on  the  war  in  the  Grimea, 
drawn  np  in  Apvil,  1S&5,  by  no  ksa  &  man  thaa  the  I^eaeh  Emperor 
himaelf. 

Anything  emaosting  from  snch  a  hand,  or,  rather,  from  soeh  a  head, 
miBt  meet  with  great  respect.  Of  the  most  elevated  station,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  possessed  of  the  highest  talents,  eminently  sncoesafiil  in 
sU  hia  undertakingB,  and  having  peculiarly  tnmed  h£»  attention  to 
military  matters,  his  opinions  must  carry  extraordinary  weight,,  and 
are  likely  to  be  adopted  as  law.  The  impression  seems  to  be  very 
BEooIi  to  that  extent,  and  that  we  have  now  laid  before  ua  the  course 
that  we  ought  to  have  pursued  a  twelvemonth  ago.  But,  as  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  literature,  so  there  is  none  to  the  art  of  war :  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  gained  by  intelligence,  study, 
and  experience.  Of  the  two  first  there  ia  decidedly  no  lack  in  the 
Emperor  IITapoleon.  With  all  hia  advantages,  however,  he  throws 
down  the  gauntlet,  and,  like  a  person  of  inferior  station,  submits  his 
pvoject  boldly  to  be  canvassed  by  the  world  in  general;  for,  of  course, 
M.  de  Bazancourt  could  not  have  puUiahed  it  without  direct  authoriity. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  becoming  in  any  military  man  in  the  French 
service  to  presume  to  give  any  opinion  on  this  project,  except  in  the 
tone  of  th<»oug^  eulogy ;  therefore,  we  shall  not  have  on  the  subject 
tiie  advantagea  of  the  judgment  of  the  high  military  authorities  of  tiiat 
country,  who,  in  every  respect,  would  be  so  competent  to  the  task. 
Bat,  in  the  interest  of  military  science,  it  ia  of  importance  iliat  discus- 
sions should  be  raised  on  this  matter ;  and  we  trust  that  no  want  of 
lespeot  will  be  implied  if  argumenta  be  founded  upon  it  aa  a  work  of 
art.  Wereferthereader  to  tibetranslatiojQ  of  this  interesting  document, 
whiek  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  tfaia  number. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Emperor  not  only  attached  at  the  time  a  high 
Kalue  to  hia  project,  but  continues  to  entertain  the  same  idea,  by  aUaw- 
ing  it  now  to  be  divulged  without  comment ;  and  the  question  ariaes, 
wliy  was  it  not  carried  out?  M.  de  Bazancourt  gives  some  very  indis- 
tinct refiBrences,  and  no  reasonings  on  the  matter.  But,  by  infleraioe, 
it  is  implied  that  Losd  Eaglan  refhsed  hia  assent  to  it ;  whereas  the 
direct  ecmiplaint  ia  that  of  general  diflbrences  of  opinion  between  the 
generals  commanding,  and  a  want  of  eo-operation  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Ba^an  generally  in  the  views  of  General  Canrobert.  This  is  imputed 
against  the  former  as  a  crime ;  whereas,  where  differences  do  oconr, 
the  want  of  co-operatbn  is  mutual,  the  error  must  be  on  the  side  of 
the  one  wbo  objects  to  the  beet  plans,  and  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  thoee  must  necessarily  always  be  those  of  the  French  ;* 

*  We  think  we  maj^  claim,  as  an  instance  of  this,  the  ootmtermand  given  by 
General  Cftnrobert,  at  the  last  moment,  to  the  expedition  for  Kertch,  which  after- 
wards, persevered  in  under  the  assent  of  his  suoeessor,  produeed  such  veiy  ad- 
vflBtageova  efiecte. 

TJ.  8.  Mao.,  No.  331,  June,  1866.  k 
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and  we  must  here  at  once  protest  against  taking  the  authority  of  M.  de 
Bazancourt  as  the  historian  for  the  Allies.  We  have  no  right  to  ohjeot 
to  hun  as  the  ohronider  of  the  Erench  proceedings,  or  of  the  merits  of 
the  Erench  offtcers — so  universally  eulogised  as  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  in  every  person  and  act — ^if  his 
countrymen  please  to  attach  faith  to  him ;  hut  his  comments  on  the 
British,  in  all  matters  except  their  bravery,  which  he  dared  not  dispute, 
are  distorted,  their  proceedings  depreciated  in  any  way  that  his  ingenuity 
can  devise,  and  his  assertions  regarding  them  altogether  untrue  and 
untrustworthy ;  insomuch  that  we  think  there  is  some  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  French  government  being  given 
to  such  a  publication.  Nor  must  he  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  counter-attacks  could  not  be  made,  if  we  chose  to  adopt  the 
same  unworthy  spirit. 

General  Ganrobert's  explanation  that  the  execution  of  the  Emperor's 
plan  of  campaign  had  become  almost  impossible  by  the  non-co-operation 
of  Lord  Raglan,  with  its  context,  evidentlj'  refers  rather  to  general  dis- 
agreement than  to  a  direct  rejection  of  this  project ;  and  indeed,  in  that 
respect,  the  matter  would  have  been  readily  settled  by  instructions  to 
the  same  effect  to  Lord  Baglan  from  his  own  government,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  given,  nor  even  his  serious  attention  called  to 
it,  alfiiough  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  his  letter  the  Emperor  was 
in  England,  and,  with  his  war  minister,  in  close  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  British  government. 

Wherefore,  then,  was  not  this  project  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  strongly  urged  upon  Lord  Eaglan  ?  We  will  assume,  in 
answer;  that  our  government  would,  of  course,  communicate  it  if  known 
to  them,  but  would  have  left  to  the  generals  on  the  spot,  who  alone 
could  judge  of  its  advantages,  to  take  it  into  consideration ;  and  we 
have  as  little  doubt  that  the  circumstances  in  the  Crimea  would  show 
that  it  was  deemed  unadvisable. 

The  Emperor  assumes  the  relative  forces  to  consist  of  100,000 
French,  25,000  British,  15,000  Sardinians,  and  40,000  Turks— in  all 
180,000 ;  and  the  Eussians  to  have  120,000,  including  15,000  in 
front  of  Eupatoria ;  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  being  then  well  advanced ; 
and  he  considers  it  absolutely  necessary  to  engage  in  operations  against 
the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  here  commences  the  first  ground  for  discus- 
sion. During  the  operations  of  a  great  siege,  we  shall  find,  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  object  has  always  been  to  make  that  undertaking  the 
primary  consideration,  and  to  act  only  defensively  against  any  army 
the  enemy  might  have  in  the  field,  to  the  extent  of  preventing  his 
disturbbg  the  siege  from  thence. 

If  the  enemy's  army  cannot  be  thus  resisted,  the  siege  is  necessarily 
abandoned,  and  the  forces  collected  for  operating  in  the  field ;  as  was 
done  with  admirable  effect  by  Napoleon  I.  when  besieging  Mantua. 

No  such  case,  however,  existed  at  Sebastopol ;  the  Allies  held  a  posi- 
tion that  might  be  considered,  with  their  forces,  impregnable,  and  that 
completely  covered  the  siege,  with  a  base  within  it,  from  whence  every 
supply  could  be  obtained ;  the  result  of  the  siege  ^erofore  was,  sooner 
or  later,  a  certainty,  as  the  event  proved. 

Having  then,  however,  adopted  the  view  that  it  was  necessary  to 
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take  the  offenslye  against  the  enemy  in  the  field,  the  allied  annies  were 
to  be  divided  into  three  bodies :  one  to  consist  of  30,000  French  and 
30,000  Turks,  to  watch  the  place ;  the  second  of  25,000  British,  15,000 
Sardinians,  5,000  French,  and  10,000  Turks,  to  act  defensively  on  the 
Tchemaya,  and  co-operate,  in  case  of  need,  with  the  active  army ;  and 
the  third  of  65,000  French,  to  be  an  army  of  operation,  to  act  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy ;  of  the  latter,  25,000  to  be  landed  at  Alouchta,  and 
to  be  joined  by  40,000,  who  were  to  move  along  the  south  coast  from 
Baidar. 

By  the  sudden  alteration  and  reduction  of  the  forces  in  front  of 
Sebaatopol  must  have  been  contemplated  the  abandonment  of  the  active 
siege  operations  and  of  the  trenches;  disarming  the  vast  batteries  that 
had  been  established  with  enormous  efforts ;  tihe  withdrawal  from  the 
jfront  of  the  battering  train ;  and  no  doubt  the  occupation  of  that  posi- 
tion round  Kamiesch,  which  was  subsequently  entrenched  at  so  much 
pains  by  the  French ;  such  proceeding,  which  must  have  preceded  the 
main  operation,  would  have  been  attended  with  most  damaging  effects ; 
it  would  have  acted  most  discouragmgly  on  the  morale  of  the  troops  of 
the  Allies,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  would  have  elated  those  of  the 
enemy,  who  would  have  rapidly  destroyed  the  siege  works,  and  put  his 
own  defences  in  good  order ;  whereby,  if  he  chose  to  remain  purely  on 
the  defensive  there,  he  might  have  withdrawn  Iqrgely  from  his  garrison, 
to  reinforce  his  acting  army ;  instead  then  of  35,000,  at  which  the 
garrison  is  estimated  by  the  Emperor,  15,000  would  have  been  ample ; 
the  route  also  by  Sapoune,  the  lower  Tchemaya  and  Inkermann, 
would  be  again  open  to  him. 

We  may  now  consider  the  proposed  great  active  operation  itself;  and 
we  must  conscientiously,  but  with  deference,  avow  that  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  of  the  most  hazardous  character  throughout.  Twenty-five 
thousand  men  were  to  be  landed  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  establish  themselves  under  all  the  inconveniences  and  depriva- 
tions of  a  disembarkation  in  an  enemy's  country,  with  no  base  of  opera- 
tions or  retreat  but  the  open  sea.  The  first  3,000  men  were  to  be 
detached  to  seize  the  mountain  pass  of  Ayen,  at  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles'  distance,  on  the  road  to  the  interior,  which,  being  entrenched, 
was  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  the  remainder,  and  their  junction 
with  a  corps  of  40,000  men  from  Baidar. 

A  reflection  here  passes  in  our  mind,  which  is,  the  reliance  attached 
to  the  effect  of  this  occupation  of  the  pass,  as  if  it  must  be  impregnable, 
and  necessarily  secure  everything  in  its  rear.  We  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  faith  in  the  common  understanding  of  a  mountain  pass ;  that 
is,  of  an  opening  that  can  be  secured  by  a  small  body  of  men  against 
an  army.  We  are  convinced  that,  in  ranges  of  mountains  not  exceed- 
ing from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  in  height  above  the  sea,  in  climates  such 
as  that  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  summer,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  pass,  which,  however  strong,  on  a  limited  front,  through 
which  the  road  may  pass,  could  not  be  readily  turned  and  thus  forced, 
if  attacked  by  very  superior  forces. 

The  enemy  could  not  have  wanted  indications,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
to  lead  him  to  be  prepared  for  some  attempt  of  the  kind,  and,  without 
knowing  the  particulars,  to  induce  him  to  coUect  reserve  forces  that 
would  have  been  available  against  this  enterprise. 
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On  intimaidon  being  given  that  the  pass  was  thus  occupied,  no  time 
-was  to  be  loft  in  lan'dmg  the  remainder  of  the  25,000  men,  and  in 
moYing  forward  the  40,000  collected  at  Baidarfor  the  purpose;  this 
last  corps  would  have  a  march  of  foriy  miles  along  the  coast  road,  and 
under  a  very  bold,  precipitous  parallel  line  of  rocky  mountains,  the 
summit  of  which  was  in  tlie  power  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  enemy ; 
surely  that  must  be  deemed  a  hazardous  manceuyre.  The  combined 
force  was  then  to  move  forward  to  Simpheropol,  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Alouchta,  through  the  said  Pass  of  Ayen,  leaving  that  lengthened 
line  of  communication  with  its  flank  exposed ;  in  fact,  this  whole  corps 
would  be  Quaking  the  march  of  a  semicircle  round  the  central  concenr 
trated  army  of  the  enemy,  by  a  movement  that  might  be  considered  a 
wide  one  as  regards  the  forces  of  the  allies, — ^with  whom  it  would  have 
lost  all  direct  communication, — ^but  a  close  one,  comparatively,  as 
jegards  the  enemy,  who  could  bear  upon  it  at  any  time  with  accumur 
lated  forces ;  and  ultimately,  for  the  sake  of  finding  itself  in  on  inland 
insulated  situation,  precisely  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  army,  it  would 
liave  lost  (for  it  could  hardly  maintain)  its  communication  with  the 
sea ;  and  probably,  bv  the  time  it  arrived  at  Simpheropol,  would  be 
considerably  reduced  in  number;  while  the  enemy  would  be  reinforced 
by  ^,000  men  from  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  and  10,000  from  ftie 
&rce  previously  watching  Eupatoria,  for  which  5,000  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  considering  that,  according  to  this  project,  a  great  portion 
of  the  allies  would  be  withdrawn  from  that  place,  and  even  the  5,000 
would  be  well  circumstanoed  to  act  on  the  rear  of  this  corps  thus 
advanced.  By  all  these  means  the  enemy  could  concentrate  probably 
70,000  or  80,000  men  to  act  against  this  movement,  and  under  the 
most  &vourable  circumstances.  If  it  is  objected  that,  by  such  an  effort, 
lie  would  leave  the  front  on  the  Tchemaya  very  weak  and  open  to 
attack,  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  a  well-known  advantage  of  a 
central  position  against  closing  dispersed  and  unconnected  bodies  of 
assailante^  that  dis^sitions  may^  be  made  to  retard  the  advances  of 
those  which  it  is  wished  to  keep  in  check,  while  a  great  effort  is  made 
against  the  one  which  it  is  desirable  to  crush ;  and  that  this  may  be 
done  without  compromising,  to  any  serious  extent,  the  bodies  engaged 
in  doing  so ;  the  object  being,  not  any  determined  resistance,  but  only 
to  create  delays.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  every  good  sound  prin- 
ciple to  make  movements  that  entail  great  risk,  on  the  fidth  of  the 
enemy  not  being  aware  of  them  in  time  to  oppose  them,  unless  they 
are  very  rapidly  executed,  and  such  as  can  be  effected  with  concen- 
trated bodies,  actiog  on  radii  towards  a  circumference,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  the  Eussians,  but  not  with  those  working  round  the  circum- 
ference. 

Again,  then,  we  would  ask,  why  this  project,  coming  from  such  high 
authority,  was  not  carried  out,  or,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  ever  can- 
vassed ?  Ganrobert  had  resigned  the  command  to  Felissier,  and  Lord 
Baglan  had  died ;  the  supposed  differences  between  the  allied  generals 
coidd  hardly  be  pleaded  iken.  as  a  cause.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
'but  that  either  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  or  difficulties  that  might 
be  sensibly  felt  on  the  spot,  though  not  perceived  at  a  distance,  pre- 
vented the  generals  of  either  country  from  seriously  taking  it  into 
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condderatioii,  eyen  after  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  when  the  time  was 
really  come  Ibr  extenul  operatioius ;  to  tli£n  the  neg^  was  over,  the 
enemy  was  driven  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  which  could  no 
longer  be  coasideied  as  a  gamson,  but  rather  as  the  right  of  their  field 
position  in  the  country ;  while  the  oppodte  shore  became  the  left  of 
tliat  of  the  allies,  who  had,  by  this  change  of  circumstances,  a  great 
increase  of  forces  aTailahle  &r  the  field.  Why  no  such  external  opera- 
tions were  undertakoD,  then,  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to 
discuss ;  we  would  only  call  attention  to  the  Utile  desixe  shown  by  the 
generak  to  attempt  this  particular  project 

We  would  not  presume  to  object  to  such  a  propofflLtion  as  that  of  the 
^En]|>eror  being  thrown  out  for  consideration^  or  as  a  suggested  principle 
of  action,  by  a  mind  so  energetic ;  but  we  must  demur  to  its  being  now 
adopted  to  the  letter,  as  a  per&ot  lesson  in  the  ait  of  war. 


Inspkotiov  of  the  Botal  Sappers  and  Minebs. — This  fine  corps  was 
laately  inspected  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  G.O.6.,  In- 
speetor-^General  of  Fortifications.  The  men,  witil  the  engineer  officers^  were 
paaraded  in  renew  order  in  the  square  of  the  barmdEs  ait  Ohathaai,  and 
afterwardls  weve  marched  to  the  gveat  Hues,  ivkeu  they  went  tiiroiii|^  the 
motrenfints  of  a  field  day,  under  the  command  of  Gaptaia  and  Adjutant 
litBMy  Somerset.  The  nasKnamng  and  ficiii^  was  exceedingly  good,  and 
tibe  liu^ectoir-GeBeiil  was  much  pleased.  To  witness  the  evolutions  there 
were  a  number  of  officers  firom  the  garrison,  with  their  ladies,  iodndiug  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison.  Colonel  W.  H.  Eden  ;  the  brigade  major.  Ma- 
jor Qocdon ;  Colonel  Sandham,  Director  of  Field  Works  ;  Colonel  SaTage;, 
of  Hie  eogineer  department,  and  a  number  of  staff  officers.  At  the  condu- 
aon  of  tfi«  field  operations  the  troops  were  mardied  back  to  tiieir  barracks 
for  4i»ier,  and  the  Inspector-QeiDeral,  with  Colonel  Sandham  and  other 
officera,  prooeeded  and  iBq[>ected  ihe  huts  on  Pzinee  Renrfs  bastion  and 
the  field  woxks  now  in  progsess  for  siege  operatifidos,  altar  whkh  they  iur 
spected  a  field  oyen,  which  has  been  constructed  by  Quartermaster  Brad- 
fosd,  Ek£.,  and  to  prove  how  uaefnl  was  the  invention,  dinners  were  oodced 
far  96  men.  The  oven  is  made  of  clay  collected  from  the  ground  near 
the  huts.  The  invention  is  simplq,  but  answers  the  purpose  exceedingly 
wdl.  At  l^jn.  the  men  were  paraded  again  in  marching;  order,  and  their 
kSts  were  mmutely  inspected  by  the  Cleneral.  The  inspection  being  brought 
to  a  close,  Qeaeral  8k  J.  F.  Burgojne  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  inth 
eveiything  he  had  seen,  and  with  the  troops  ;  and  so  pleased  was  he,  thai 
he^ordeesd  all  the  men  nndergoing  punishment  to  be  leleased.  At  3  ipjn. 
he  hnehed  wdtti  the  'vdiole  of  the  engiaeer  cffioan  in  tfietiMWkroom,  and  ai* 
5  o'cleek  he  took  his  departure  for  London. 

TuxEtovtaxb  sjf  (CHS  CaiKSA.— A  public  meeting  of  the  Etoniaas  was  lately 
held  at  Willis's  Booms,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  peq»etuate  tha 
memory  of  such  of  their  schoolfellows  as  periled  during  the  late  war  with 
Bussia.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  presided  ;  and  the  Barl  of  Malmesbuiy  moved 
theMlowing  resolution,  viz. : — "  That  the  most  desirable  maamer  of  eaxrying 
oat  their  objeet  would  be  to  have  an  omamental  window  placed  in  the  soum 
side  of  tiie  diapel,  witii  a  general  xnsoiiptkn,  and  to  emhiaaon  on  the  j^anali 
the  names  of  the  officers,  stating  the  place  where  each  fell,  and  the  re^ime^t 
to  which  he  belonged ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  individual  subscr^ions 
:^ottld  not  exceed  £lO,  as  that  would  bring  within  their  area  a  large  num^ 
ber  of  subscribers,  who  would  wish  to  contribute. 
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THE  GENEEAL'S  HUT  IN  THE  TEENCHES. 

Bt  LiBiTTENAirr-CoLOinsL  Sib  J.  E.  Alszaitdeb,  Ex.,  E.L.S.| 
14th  BseiMEirr. 

TIkights  of  "BAULXLLVk,  20th  April,  1856. 

The  houseliold  word,  "  Sevastopol,"  is  attended  with  many  strange^ 
pleasing,  and  distressing  recollections.*  ''This  fair  and  false  city/^ 
growing  up  from  the  small  Tartar  village  of  Aktiar,  on  the  north  side 
of  a  magnificent  harhour,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  metropolis,  with  hand- 
some puhlic  buildings,  ornamented  with  tower,  and  spire,  and  massive 
columns,  with  wide  streets  of  capacious  houses,  and  with  suburbs  ex- 
tending to  the  east  and  west  like  the  wings  of  a  spread-eagle,  was  first 
known  to  the  writer  several  years  ago,  when  Field-Marshal  Biebitch 
was  victorious  at  the  Balcan,  and  Admiral  Greig  commanded  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Several  very  agreeable  excursions  were  made  from  Sevas- 
topol in  those  days.  The  crypt  town  of  Inkerman  of  the  Tauri,  who 
are  said  to  have  had  human  feasts,  was  examined ;  the  city  of  the  rock, 
Tchufut-Kal^  of  the  Elaraet  Jews ;  the  fortress  of  Mangoup-Xal^  of  the 
Genoese ;  the  charming  valley  of  Baidar ;  the  highly  picturesque  soutk 
coast  was  explored ;  EafiSa,  Simpheropol,  and  the  Tartar  city  of  Bakte- 
serai  were  visited.  The  unpleasant  recollections  of  Sevastopol  were 
those  of  a  long  detention  in  quarantine  after  a  voyage  from  the  seat  of 
war  in  a  Eussian  frigate  with  the  plague  on  board ;  of  a  confinement  in 
the  north  fort  Sevemaia  on  suspicion  of  being  an  emissary  of  the 
government,  afi;er  the  unexpected  visit  to  the  harbour  by  Captain  Lyons 
with  the  frigate  Blonde^  and  a  forced  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
winter  as  a  prisoner,  though  previously  a  volunteer  with  the  army  f 
lastly,  the  bloodshed  and  loss  of  friends  at  the  ever-memorable  siege, 
and  the  long  months  spent  on  the  bare,  bleak,  and  dreary  plateau  of  &e 
Eeracleotic  Chersonese. 

During  the  siege,  and  after  it,  the  British  divisions  were  pitched  in 
white  rows  of  tents  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  the  French  occupied 
ground  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  British,  ravines  intersecting  the  en- 
campments, and  becoming  deeper  as  they  approached  the  ramparts  of 
Sevastopol,  which  were  l&ckened  with  well-rammed  earth,  and  bristled 
with  thousands  of  cannon. 

The  British  force  was  divided  into  the  right  and  the  left  attacks.  The 
right  attack  had  to  deal  with  the  great  B^Lan  chiefly,  and  the  works  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it.  The  attention  of  the  lefr  attack  was  occupied 
by  the  Garden  battery,  the  CroVs-Nest  and  Street  batteries.  '^  A  ^ell 
from  the  Bedan ! "  was  nearly  as  familiar,  as  a  warning,  to  those  engaged 
on  the  left  attack  as  to  their  brethren  of  the  right. 

Every  evening  during  the  hot  summer  months  and  the  autumn  of  1 855^ 
till  the  fall  of  the  place,  did  two  bodies  of  trench  guards,  2,300  and 
1^500  strong,  march  down  the  cenixe  ravine  and  the  YaUey  of  Death  to 

*  During  the  war,  papers  of  this  nature  would  have  been  ixgudicioas — now  they 
may  afford  some  informatiou  to  those  who  had  not  an  opportonity  of  assisting  at 
the  siege  of  Sevastopol. 
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reHeve  those  on  duty  in  the  trenches  the  previoas  twenty-four  hours. 
A  general  was  daily  on  duty  in  the  trenches  of  each  attack,  a  colonel 
commanded  the  trench  guards,  and  subordinate  officers  commanded  de- 
tachments of  the  regiments  of  which  they  were  composed. 

In  the  forenoon,  the  colonel  got  from  the  brigade-major  the  detail  of 
the  guards,  he  then  took  the  pleasure  of  the  general  as  to  their  dispos^ 
in  the  trenches,  or  was  allowed  to  make  his  own  arrangements,  if  con- 
sidered capable  of  doing  so,  and  it  was  a  very  responsible  task.  He 
went  in  the  evening  to  meet  the  guards  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  ravines,  saw  them  march  off,  and  accompanied 
one  of  the  detachments  into  the  trenches. 

The  men  were  in  forage  caps,  red  coatees,  cross-belts,  and  dark 
trousers;  they  carried,  with  tiie  light  and  handy  Enfield  rifle  and 
bayonet,  sixty  rounds  of  ball-cartri(^,  their  great-coats  and  water- 
barrels  ;  following  them  was  a  keg  of  rum,  and  last  of  all  the  stretchers 
— ^bloodstained — to  carry  the  slain  warrior  to  a  hastily-prepared  grave 
in  the  trenches,  or  the  wounded  soldier  back  to.  his  hospital  in  camp, 
after  being  treated  at  a  sheltered  place  in  the  trenches. 

Though  the  men  knew  full  well  that  some  of  those  who  went  nightly 
down  to  the  trenches  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  manhood  would  never 
Gome  back,  or  would  be  borne  helpless  and  in  pain  to  their  camp,  there 
to  lose  a  precious  limb,  or  to  die  after  a  lingering  illness  in  hospital,  yet 
they  went  down  always  gaily,  full  of  "chaff,"  and  talk,  and  joke, 
though  some  of  a  grim  nature  certainly;  and  while  marching  down 
with  parties,  even  singing  and  whistling  as  they  went,  it  was  distress- 
ing to  think  how  transitory  might  be  the  joyousness  of  many  of  those 
fine  fellows,  and  how  their  tune  would  be  altered  on  the  morrow ;  but, 
as  the  song  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  says — 

"  Why,  soldier,  why 
Should  we  be  melancholy  boys  1 

Why,  soldier,  why, 
Whose  business  'tis  to  die  ? " 

The  place  of  rendezvous,  left  attack,  was  in  the  hollow  between 
Cathcart's  Hill  and  the  left  picquet-house,  where  the  detachments  as- 
sembled, and  where  the  colonel  met  them,  called  the  officers  about  him, 
and  gave  them  their  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  parties  in 
the  trenches  by  night  and  by  day,  but  ever  varying  as  the  trenches 
were  advanced  to  the  front,  towards  the  Garden,  Creek,  and  Barrack 
batteries.  A  careful  commander  would  give  instructions  in  writing  to 
each  leader  of  a  party,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake.  There  was 
a  major  second  in  command,  and  an  adjutant  attended  the  colonel  as  his 
aide-de-camp,  and  a  bugler  to  carry  his  waterproof  and  havresack.  Two 
doctors  were  also  detailed  for  duty  for  each  attack — of  those  of  the  left, 
one  took  up  his  position  in  a  bomb-proof  between  the  third  and  fourth 
parallels,  the  other  at  Green-hill,  in  the  rear. 

The  Woronzoff  road,  that  admirable  macadamized  highway,  planned 
and  executed  by  our  enlightened  quast-toe,  but  real  Mend,  tlie  Count 
Woronzoff,  carrying  one  into  Sevastopol  from  the  south  coast  through 
beautiful  scenery,  and  terminating  in  a  deep  and  batters-commanded 
ravine  at  the  Karabelnaia  surburb,  was  a  point  to  be  especially  watched 
against  sorties.     A  smart  captain  with  a  hundred  men  was  usually 
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Beleetod  to  !tie  in  this  road,  bdiind  «  small  mound  fonms^  a  rude 
traverBe,  whikt  deftached  from  the  party,  s&d  in  ifront,  were  a  eubatteia. 
and  thirty  men  to  gaaid  the  ehmmiahd&'frim  of  iron  whicli  ran  acroas 
the  road.  The  IToronzoff  road  was  no  qiiiet  sleeping  plaee.  All  night 
through,  round  shot  orirhiflQing  grape  might  he  expected  up  it,  or  a  sortie 
from  lixe  Enssian  pioquot-^onse  near  i3b&  tenmnation  of  tiiie  road.  In 
the  early  morning,  liie  party  was  withdrawn  from  the  road,  and  retired 
by  *the  right  of  the  second  paralld. 

flien  between  four  and  fiye  hundred  men  would  be  told  off  for  that 
positian  of  excitement  and  of  shells,  the  fourth  parallel,  and  twelve 
double  sentries  in  the  fifth  parallel,  whilst  others  were  thrown  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  ridge.  Every  officer  and  man  was  tdd  off  as  at  quarters 
on  bos^  ship.  The  men  were  posted  behind  those  parts  of  the  parapet 
over  which  they  could  fire  easily,  and  not  at  those  places  where  the 
banquette  or  step  was  not  completed.  It  was  hard  and  rocky  ground  to 
work  on,  the  sound  of  the  pick  immediately  drew  fire,  and  little  soil, 
and  l^at  painfrdly  collected,  was  there  to  afford  shelter.  White  stones 
and  rocks  in  many  places  formed  the  parapet  soon  to  be  dashed  wi& 
blood.  The  best  mode  of  disposing  of  liie  advanced  sentries,  was  found 
to  be  to  distribute  them  along  the  parapet^  first  of  all,  in  skirmishing 
order,  then  to  make  them  go  over  at  once  and  take  up  their  portions. 
They  were  thus  more  rapidly  placed,  and  avoided  observation,  as  they 
were  not  collected  in  groups  and  posted  one  after  the  other.  Latterly, 
a  subaltern  remained  out  with  the  sentries,  and  a  captain,  as  befine, 
went  round  and  ocoafflonally  visited  them. 

The  cemetery  with  its  stone  tombs  and  black  cross,  low  down  and  on 
the  left  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  parallels,  was  a  post  of  danger ;  it  was 
taken  by  the  earnest  soldier  Sir  William  Eyre,  with  a  loss  of  700  officers 
and  men  of  the  third  division,  and  wounds  to  himself  and  his  Scotch, 
aide-de-camp,  Patrick  Siobertson,  on  the  18th  of  June.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  lay  in  this  by  night,  and  were  constantly  liable 
to  be  stirred  up  with  shell  and  vertical  grape,  though  safe  from  round 
shot  by  reason  of  the  terraces  which  cross  the  ravine  in  rear  of  the 
cemetery. 

On  the  left  of  the  fourth  parallel  were  caves  or  ''ovens,"  in  i&ese  lajr 
fifty  or  more  men  to  watch  the  enemy  who  might  orawl  up  from  tbie 
honsee  and  gardens  below. 

ffhe  cemetery  party  was  almost  all  wil^drawn  by  day  to  ^3b» 
fomrth  Tparallel,  where  the  major  was  posted  to  keep  up,  with  about 
four  iiundred  men,  a  fire  at  any  of  the  •enemy  showing  themselves  in 
their  wodm.  THie  reserve  was  disposed  to  the  right  and  left  <^  the 
second  parallel  br  night,  and  withdrawn  into  the  caves  ovBElooking  the 
YaZley  of  Beatii  'Ounng  the  day. 

No  men  except  gunners  were  latterly  left  in  the  third  paralld,  which 
became  a  mass  of  gun  and  mortar  batteries,  firom  whenoe  and  to  which 
a  eonetant  storm  of  large  and  deadly  misailes  was  kept  up,  over  13ie 
heads  and  sometimes  into  the  bodies  of  the  oocvpants  of  the  fourth  and 
fiflCh  parallelB.  Double  sentries  oonnected  one  part  of  tbe  zigzag  with 
the  otilieE,  and  communicated  between  tiiose  in  i^  Wozomzofff  road  anA 
Cemetery. 
The  colonel's  place  was  usually  by  night  in  the  fourth  parallel,  occa- 
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siomtllj  moving  aboat  to  see  liiat  all  was  on  Hie  alert,  OTlie  Tested  for 
a  time  at  a  traveFse,  or  in  the  rsfle-pit  in  the  centre  of  the  paraOel^  bat 
alwtiys  mde-»wake,  ready  to  start  up  and  direct  the  men  to  meet  a  retl 
or  enpposed  fiortie,  of  which  there  were  several  right  up  and  over  the 
advanced  trenches.  The  colonel's  position  was  soffici^iilj  lively,  when 
it  was  directed  that  a  steady  fire  of  rifies  and  musketry  should  be  kept 
up  aQ  night  by  good  shots  fix>m  the  advanced  trenches  of  both  attacks 
on  the  Eedan  and  the  works  in  i«ear  and  on  the  flanks  of  it,  to  preveot 
the  enemy  repanrxng  the  h^vaj  done  to  their  works  by  the  bombardment 
duang  the  day — the  aztillery  at  night  assisting  tiie  infantry  with  fire- 
baEls. 

At  early  dawn  Hke  colonel  left  his  post  in  advanoe  and  went  vn^ 
his  adjutant  to  the  second  parallel,  Where  was  the  General's  Hut,  oo- 
cupied  by  the  general  of  the  trenches,  who,  if  all  was  quiet,  at  five 
o'clock,  usoaUy  retomed  to  camp  wit^  his  A.D.O.,  and  the  colonel  teek 
his  place  for  some  rest  in  the  hut. 

The  hut  was  a  email  chamber,  cenotructed  of  sand-bags  and  covered 
with  planks  and  earth.  It  was  supposed  to  be  bombproof,  though  a 
good-sized  shell,  falling  plump  on  the  roof,  would  probably  have  pen^ 
tratod  it-^m  it  was,  shot  and  shell  struck  the  outside  repeatedly,  and 
men  were  killed  all  about  it.  It  was  a  hot  place  for  fire,  and  hot 
inside,  in  June,  July,  and  Augnst,  from  the  blazmg  sun. 

A  table  occupied  the  oentre  of  the  hut,  and  two  narrow  benches  on 
two  sides,  where,  in  a  watch-coat,  a  sort  of  uneasy  sleep  was  attempted 
till  the  soldier-servant  brought  one's  coffee,  biscuit,  and  bit  of  meat  from 
tfae'camp. 

I  have  flome  agreeable  reminiflcenoes  of  the  Gen«*ars  Hut.  Afbec 
looking  about  in  the  morning  to  see  Ihat  all  was  regular,  and  when  not 
making  my  rounds,  art  other  times  during  the  day  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
ijovite  the  junior  officers,  lying  in  tiie  trenches  near,  to  partake  of  the 
shade  {hot  though  it  was)  of  the  hut,  to  eat  their  rations  there,  and 
talk  about  the  progress  of  the  seige.  I  made  many  esteemed  acquaint- 
ances in  the  General's  Hut. 

It  was  not  always  reached  from  the  plaoe  of  rendeevons  for  the 
tranch  guards  without  casualties.  The  RussianB  pitdied  shells  and 
fired  amind  shot  at  the  reliefs  coming  down  tiie  Yalley  of  Death,  and 
some  took  effect  Two  of  tiie  6dth  lost  limbs  as  they  came  down  as 
part  of  tiie  guards.  On  another  occasion  a  roond  shot  was  noticed  t9 
be  hurtHng  towaards  some  hundreds  of  the  trench  guards  on  tiie  maroh 
down.  All  threw  themselves  flat  to  avoid  it  except  one  man.  &« 
stood  up,  bat  in  a  moment  he  fell  back  a  bloody  and  headless  tnmky 
struck  by  the  iron  messenger.  It  was  an  ugly  nght.  One  day,  when 
I  was  in  the  trenches,  a  dosen  of  the  Eoyal  Irish,  coming  across  and 
eKposed  to  firing,  were  strudk  by  a  i^U;  some  were  slain  outright, 
ai^  sevBU  amputetionfl  besides  were  the  result,  whilst  Major  Harrisooai, 
6Sth,  riding  over  the  iron-«ncQmbeiEed  ground  near  Stony-hill,  towards 
the  first  parallel,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  ravine,  as  he  ought  to  have 
dene  (but  it  was  only  Ms  second  trench,  I  believe),  was  knocked  downy 
man  and  horse,  by  a  rcnmd  shot,  and  he  died  on  the  spot. 

The  Valley  of  Death  was  appropriately  named.  Bhallow  at  the  top, 
near  the  camps,  it  becomes  deep,  narrow,  and  solemn^  as  it  approaol^S 
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tiie  city.  Cliffs  of  shell  limestone,  with  caves  in  them  in  many  places, 
xise  on  either  hand;  in  the  caves  dwelt  owls,  which  screeched  at  inter- 
vals during  the  long  nights  of  vigil,  and  the  stunning  noise  of  pieces 
of  artillery  was  accompanied  with  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  hird,  whose 
note  resembled  the  noise  of  a  shell  in  its  passage  through  the  air — ''he 
heeo,  he  heeo." 

One  night  the  moon  had  risen  and  the  ground  was  clearly  seen  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  parallels  from  the  Qreat  Bedan.  A  troop 
of  ammunition  mules  was  imprudently  crossing  this  space,  with  noise 
and  clamour  of  the  Croatian  drivers,  to  make  a  short  cut  to  a  trench 
magazine.  I  was  watching  the  result  as  I  entered  the  second  parallel 
from  the  valley,  when,  witii  a  loud  "  whish"  and  bright  blaze,  crash 
came  two  gun  shelLs  among  them,  scattering  them  in  a  moment.  The 
mules  threw  off  their  powder  barrels,  the  drivers  gathered  up  their 
laggy  trousers  and  took  to  flight.  More  shells  were  then  pitched 
among  us  in  the  trench.  A  stout  fellow  limped  to  the  rear,  struck 
with  a  fragment  of  shell  and  leaning  on  his  firelock,  and  I  passed  a 
group  round  a  poor  corporal,  struck  into  a  mangled  heap  in  the  first 
zig-zag  leading  to  the  third  parallel. 

Young  soldiers  were  imprudent  on  entering  the  trenches.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  them  making  short  cuts  across  open  spots,  and  they 
invariably,  if  not  checked,  carried  their  arms  on  their  shoulders  instead 
of  trailing  them  out  of  sight  in  moving  through  the  parallels  and  zig- 


The  Eussians  were  very  particular  in  having  their  embrasures  se- 
cured with  mantellets  of  tliick  rope,  and  even  the  guns  themselves  had 
a  circular  mantellet  of  the  same  material ;  so  that  &ey  were  fired  with 
comparative  safety,  whilst  the  British  embrasures  were  generally  open. 
Our  people  had  not  the  facilities  which  a  naval  arsenal  afforded  the 
Bussians,  to  make  bullet-proof  mantellets ;  it  was,  therefore,  dangerous 
to  pass  our  embrasures  for  the  stinging  Mini^  bullet,  or  whirring  frag- 
ments of  shells.  A  big  round  shot  would,  of  course,  smash  through 
any  ordinary  mantellet. 

who  of  those  "  who  live  at  home  at  ease,"  can  folly  understand  the 
extreme  misery  and  wretchedness  of  our  soldiers,  who  nightly  went  down 
to  the  trenches  in  the  winter  months  of  1854-55,  on  rations  of  salt  meat 
and  hard  biscuit,  inducing  thirst  and  disease,  plunging  through  mud, 
and  arriving  at  their  posts  wet  and  weary,  unable  to  lie  down  in  the 
Blush  of  the  trench,  and  keeping  a  miserable  vigil  till  dawn  showed  the 
pale,  haggard,  and  mud-begrimcd  ''Crimean  heroes"  ? 

Frost,  snow,  and  rain  dien  alternated.  If  the  trench  guards  sat 
down  they  were  perished  with  cold  and  wet :  if  they  walked  about, 
out  of  the  trench  and  in  rear,  they  exposed  iliemsdves  to  be  shot,  as 
the  parapet  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  protect  them.  One  night 
three  poor  fellows,  overcome  with  fa^^e,  went  outside  the  parapet  to 
deep  on  a  dry  place,  risking  the  Bussian  bullets — ^they  were  all  three 
shot.  Trench  life  was  not  a  pastime,  certainly,  yet  some  officers  really 
took  an  interest  in  it,  and  I  heard  that  deservedly  esteemed  and  gallant 
Boldier,  Sir  John  Campbell,  rally  a  field  officer  one  day  about  his  parti- 
ality for  the  fourth  parallel. 
.  Shot  and  shell  kept  up  the  excitement,  and  this,  with  the  labour  of 
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tbe  pickaxe  and  shovel,  tended  to  make  the  blood  circulate ;  but  it  was 
wretched  work  altogether  in  these  winter  months.  Our  galhuit  dragoons 
saw  and  testified  what  the  infantry  underwent,  l^o  reward  is  too  high 
for  the  men  who  passed  through  this  fearful  ordeal  uncomplainingly. 
Sometimes  they  dropped  by  the  way  to  or  from  the  trenches  never  to 
lifie  again,  their  comrades  not  having  sufficient  strength  to  carry  i^em 
home ;  or  returning  to  camp  they  would  enter  a  damp  tent  of  singlo 
canvas,  and  then  sometimes  hunt  in  vain  for  fuel,  to  cook  their  slice 
of  pork.  But  Russians  and  all  suffered  at  this  time,  and  the  Czar  al- 
lowed a  month  of  the  siege  to  count  for  a  year's  service.  The  mortality 
at  this  time,  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855,  was  35  per  cent.  There 
were  gloom  and  anxiety  both  at  home  and  at  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
campaign.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  were  occasionally  heard  from  a 
soldier's  tent  by  night  the  strains  of  the  now  familiar  air  "  Cheer,  Boys, 
Cheer !"  to  which  these  words  are  adapted : — 

On  !  soldiers,  on  ! 

Once  more  the  path  of  glory 
Opens  its  view  before  your  longing  eye. 
March,  boldly  march ! 

And  add  to  Briton's  story 
A  page  of  yalour  that  shall  never,  never  die. 
France,  gallant  France ! 

Fights  valiantly  beside  you. 
Shares  in  the  toil  and  glory  of  the  field. 

The  bands  of  conquest  firmly  will  unite  you ; 
The  foe,  though  daring,  shall  be  forced  to  yield. 

i     :  (ChoruSf  with  energy.) 

On !  soldiers,  on ! 
Your  banners  proudly  streaming ; 

On  !  soldiers,  on  ! 
Tou  battle  for  the  right ; 

On  !  soldiers,  on ! 
Sword  and  bayonet  gleaming  ; 

On!  soldiers,  on! 
Till  victory  crown  the  fight. 

On !  soldiers,  on ! 

Our  prayers,  our  hopes  attend  you  ; 
'  A  nation's  blessing  cheers  you  on  the  wav ; 

The  mighty  God  of  battles  shall  defend  you ; 
Hearts  deeplv  grateful  will  your  toil  repay. 

Weep  for  the  slain  who  die  our  cause  defending ; 
Hallow  their  names  and  hand  them  down  to  fieune ; 

Help  the  mourners  on  our  aid  depending. 
They  who  love  their  country  will  aomit  their  claim. 
Chorua^On  I  soldiers,  on ! 

In  June  the  nights  were  of  course  warm  enough,  and  the  men  not  on 
sentry  lay  down  in  the  trenches,  or  sat  dozing  wi^  their  backs  to  the 
parapet  in  their  red  coatees,  forage  caps,  and  white  belts — ^a  rather 
dangerous  and  conspicuous  dress,  to  go  over  the  parapet  of  a  clear  moon- 
lit night,  whilst  the  vigilant  Bussians  were  lying  in  wait  in  the 
Woronzoff-ioad  and  in  rifle-pits  of  loose  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
billi  on  which  were  traced  our  lines  of  the  left  attack.    The  Bussians 
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in  their  long  drab  gpreat-eoats  coiild  hardly  he  Boen  at  night  till  one 
got  yeiy  close  to  them. 

In  1^  hot  Bommer  months  the  trenches  were  exhausting  daring  the 
dajy  and  the  thirst  was  great«  Some  canvas  screens,  provided  at  firsti 
were  cauied  off  to  the  camp  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  those  men  who 
followed  suffered,  firelocks  were  arranged  here  and  there*  and  great- 
coats spread  so  as  to  afford  partial  shelter.  But  what  witJi  the  heai^ 
and  the  indifferent  water,  and  sometimes  stringy  hee^  (though  the 
conunissariat  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  indefatigable  exertion  to 
procure  the  best  rations  for  the  anny),  bowel  complaint  superveaed 
after  a  twenty-four  hours'  trench. 

In  Canada  Commissary-General  iTLder,  C3.,  was  weU  known  as  a 
most  Eealous  and  untiring  public  offieer,  working  indefatigably  himsdl^ 
and  making  every  one  under  him  work  also.  Though  he  was  oareful 
of  the  public  money,  yet  he  was  always  desirous  and  exerted  himself 
to  have  the  troops  supplied  with  excdl^it  ratums,  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  East  under  great  difficulties  he  ^illy  bore  out  the  character  he 
had  established  after  long  Peninisular  experience^  and  at  the  head  of  his 
department  in  the  West.  He  was  selected  for  the  Eastern  expedition 
on  account  of  his  previous  high  reputation  as  a  commissariat  officer, 
his  health  broke  down  in  Balaklava  the  pestiXent,  where  perished  our 
old  and  much  esteemed  friend  Admiral  Edwaird  Boxer,  C.B.,  a  man  of 
unequalled  zeal  and  activity  in  the  service  of  his  a»mtry. 

Colonels  in  command  of  the  treBoh-guards  had  their  own  way  of 
doing  their  duty  before  retiring  to  the  General's  Hut  by  day.  Perhaps 
the  better  way  was  to  wait  in  the  secoiid  parallel  till  the  old  guards  had 
passed  out,  and  the  men  had  taken  their  places  in  advance,  than  to  go 
round  by  the  zig-eags  to  the  fourth  and  £i?&  parallels,  seeing  that  dl 
were  properly  posted,  according  to  the  previous  written  directions  at 
the  rendezvous ;  then  passing  by  the  right  along  the  third  parallel,  and 
taking  up  a  position  on  the  left  of  it,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
parallel,  where  there  had  been  an  old  lifle-pit,  till  it  was  time  to  go  the 
rounds  again,  and  see  that  the  officess  and  non-commissioned  officers 
were  keeping  the  men  on  the  alert  against  sorties,  and  alive  to  jump 
out  of  the  way  of  shells. 

On  the  left,  between  the  fourth  and  £ffih  pftTftHaV^  -^ws.  the  cemetery 
where,  on  the  18th  ja£  June^  Sir  William  Ejne  led  his  brigade,  and  was 
fortunate  to  have^seaped  with  his  !ife  (thoi^  wilih  the  loss  of  700 
men)  from  a  soet  of  pit  ^  heU,  a  bewl  ink)  wftukh  like  Russian  batteries 
pitched  shot,  «hell,  and  grape  ifrvnn  ike  front  aod  flanks.  The  gardens 
and  houses  partially  protected  our  men.  ft  was  mort  fortunate  ti^ey  ad- 
vanced no  frother  thanliLey  did,  after  gaining  possesion  of  the  cemetery 
(which  was  held  to  the  fall  of  ^e  city^,  for  then  that  most  formidable 
wwrk,  the  €reek  Battery,  with  its  ehip  gun«,  sansketry,  .five  irmts  de 
hmp  and  mines,  besides  the  eress  fire  &om  ho&i  flanfa^  would  hum 
oaused  double  the  amount  <ef  casnialtieB. 

I  here  beg  to  jeoosd  the  gallantry  and  good  jodgnieBi  of  lieofeeBant 
BoDnelly,  jK.E.  The  night  altar  tiaie  cemetery  was  garnet  by  oor  trM^ 
they  vetiied  for  a  timq,  afler  their  great  eKemons,  with  thmr  woundti 
to  the  rear,  and  aeoended  to  the  trenches  above  them.  Fe^  day  thsM 
was  to  be  a  flag  of  truce  to  bury  the  dead.    Lieutenant  Donnellyi  seeing 
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the  Becessity  of  at  once  lesnming  possession  of  the  cemetery,  got  leave 
to  call  for  Yolonteers  to  reoccupy  it  Sergeant  Cooper  and  twenty  men 
of  the  14th  Regiment,  and  ten  riflemen,  sprang  forward,  and  they 
went  down  the  jSope  tmder  fire  with  lieutenant  Donnelly  and  occupied 
fhe  cemetery,  thus  preventing  the  Russians  entering  it — ^Lieutenant 
Bradley  and  thirty  more  men,  14th,  strengthening  the  first  party. 
During  the  flag  of  truce  the  British  were  thus  in  possession  of  the  ceme- 
tery, which  was  afterwards  a  post  of  importance,  and  one  also  of  perfl. 
One  night,  when  not  in  the  trenches,  I  was  awoke  by  feet  passing 
wj  hut,  and  a  voice  said :  ''We  must  &a,d  the  head  doctor ;'*  and  an- 
ower  replied,  *'  We  will  be  all  killed  and  murdered  at  that  plaee.^  This 
WIS  a  party  bringing  up,  on  a  blood-stained  stretcher,  from  the  cemetery. 
Captain  MaunseU,  a  fine  young  man,  of  the  39th  Regiment  (onr  next 
neighbours  in  camp).  He  had  left  for  the  trenches  a  few  hours  before, 
fall  of  health  and  in  good  spirits ;  popular  in  his  regiment,  and  beloved 
by  his  friends  at  home.  His  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  cemetery, 
where  there  was  at  first  indifferent  cover.  A  shell  was  seen  in  the  air. 
''  Look  out!  look  out  V*  was  the  cry.  It  plumped  down  amongst  the 
party  and  burst ;  the  fragments  took  effect  on  a  corporal  and  five  men, 
whilst  one  of  poor  Maunsell's  precious  limbs  was  carried  clean  off,  and 
was  not  found  till  next  day.  He  jumped  up  and  hopped  about,  and 
said  to  those  assisting  him,  "  Never  mind  me ;  see  if  any  one  is  worse 
hit."  There  was  some  unavoidable  delay  in  bringing  him  up  to  hospi- 
tal. The  hemorrhage  was  great,  and  as  he  was  carried  past  the  brigade 
office  his  pulse  was  low  and  his  body  cold.  He  died  before  he  readied 
the  snrgery,  and  we  attended  his  funeral,  an  impressive  one,  next  day 
at  Gathcart's  Hill,  where  repose  many  noble  remains  of  gallant  men. 
The  hottest  place  for  fire  I  found  in  the  left  attack  was  a  traverse  near 
the  4th  parallel.  I  took  up  my  post  there  one  night  for  some  time 
with  the  party,  commanded  by  an  old  Canadian  friend.  Captain  Hawley, 
89th  Re^ment.  Four  men  looked  out  for  shells,  of  which  the  Russians 
weref  particularly  liberal.  When  our  people  sent  one  shell  from  the 
batteries  in  our  rear,  thejlussiatts  returned  five,  and  then  stopped  till 
our  side  began  again,  and  this  went  on  for  hours.  When  number  one 
of  the  Russians  came,  ''  Look  out  r'  was  the  word,  "  and  count  four 
more."  They  flew  close  over  our  heads,  and  burst  behind  us  and  in 
the  trench  beside  us.  We  escaped  on  these  last  occasi(His  by  a  rapid 
rush  and  tumble  of  all  hands  round  the  traverse,  I  must  say  in  a  very 
undignified  manner,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  happened  to  be 
on  duty  when  the  order  was  first  given  to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire  by 
good  marksmen  all  night  on  the  Russian  works,  to  prevent  by  night  the 
repairs  of  the  damages  by  the  bombardment  during  the  day.  The  Rus- 
nans  sortied  just  before  this  began,  and  covered  the  sortie  by  volleys 
from  their  ramparts.  Round  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  were  plied  from 
botih  sides;  the  air  was  full  of  iron  and  lead ;  the  missiles  screamed 
aad  whistled  overhead;  the  bellowing  of  great  guns  prevented  one 
hearing ;  the  flashes  of  Hght  were  blinding,  and  the  smoke  suffocating. 
Our  people's  blood  was  up ;  they  stood  up  bravely  to  their  work,  and 
cried,  '*  Let  us  jump  over  the  parapet  and  meet  them.  They're  coming 
on!"  Soon,  however,  some  of  Uiem  were  groaning  and  bleeding  in 
tha  bottom  of  the  trench. 
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The  storm  of  great  guss  and  small  arms  raged  so  fiercely  that  it  ap- 
peared in  camp  as  if  a  general  attack  was  made  on  onr  lines,  and  soon 
lientenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  Francis  Colbome  jnmped  down  into  the 
trench,  and  sent  (as  an  Assistant-Quartermaster-Oeneral)  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  state  of  affairs.  The  yiolence  of  the  storm  ceased,  tiiongh 
not  without  leaving  many  casualties,  and  the  rifle-balls  vexed  ike  Bns- 
sian  defences  till  daylight.  The  losses  of  the  Bnssians  were  at  this 
time  very  heavy. 

On  different  occasions  I  had  as  my  adjutant  or  A.D.C.  lieut.  Phillips^ 
39th  Eegiment ;  in  moving  through  the  trenches  and  in  keeping  our 
vigils  tiU  daylight,  we  providentiaUy  escaped.  About  two  in  the 
morning  the  eyes  became  heavy;  wiui  some  effort  we  kept  awake, 
assisted  by  the  shot  hurtling  overhead,  shells  bursting  near  us,  and 
grape-shot  rushing  over  the  parapet,  like  the  noise  of  tiie  flight  of  a 
large  bird,  and  then  pattering  in  succession  into  the  soil  beyond. 

Near  the  General's  Hut,  on  the  left,  looking  towards  Sebastopol,  our 
gallant  sailors  of  the  Kaval  Brigade  fought  their  guns  and  mortars  most 
valiantly;  they  also  replied  to  the  sunken  long-range  guns  of  the  Rus- 
sians with  two  or  three  guns  of  large  calibre,  also  sunk  at  an  angle  in 
the  ground.  One  of  these,  a  68-pounder,  they  said,  sent  the  balls  clear 
over  the  harbour,  and  further  than  they  could  tell  beyond  it;  the 
others  crashed  among  the  buildings  of  the  town. 

The  sailors  went  to  their  duties  with  extraordinary  alacrity,  and  did 
their  work  with  their  usual  daring  and  activity ;  would  put  in  a  couple 
of  shells,  if  they  had  the  chance  of  doing  so,  to  get  rid  of  their  pile,  and 
fired  at  conspicuous  buildings  to  produce  an  effect.  One  facetious  cha- 
racter among  them,  George  Adams  by  name,  was  fond  of  reciting 
poetry,  and  when  it  was  sentimental  the  effect  was  ludicrous  enough. 

**  Would  that  I  were  a  careless  chy-ld, 
Still  dwelling  in  my  highland  caye," 

was  often  in  his  mouth. 

It  was  tantalising  to  see  the  large  Russianlships  in  the  harbour,  and 
for  a  long  time  apparently  untouched  by  our  missiles.  It  was  supposed 
that  their  decks  were  covered  deeply  with  sand-bags,  and  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  sink  them  if  sails  were  hung  over  their  sides,  and  their 
interior  filled  with  bales  of  wool,  &c.  A  French  battery  was  expected 
to  open  on  them  from  the  right  of  the  Mamelon,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  fell  with  the  quarries  on  the  7th  of  June. 

Whilst  the  siege  was  at  its  height  the  stories  that  one  heard  in  the 
hut  of  wounds  and  death  were  painfrilly  exciting ;  body  wounds  ren- 
dering fine  strong  young  fellows  invalids  for  life,  arms  and  legs  carried 
off,  rendering  others  cripples  to  their  dying  day.  It  was  the  general 
wish  that  the  Russians  would  come  out  and  have  a  fair  stand-up  fight 
like  at  Alma,  Inkerman,  and  Balaklava;  at  last  they  did  so  on  the  Tcher- 
naya.  I  may  allude  to  this  hereafter,  also  to  the  bloody  day  of  the  1 8th 
June,  and  the  fall  of  the  strong  city  on  the  8th  of  September.  Inci- 
dents connected  with  the  trenchwork  are  what  I  am  treating  of  in  this 
paper,  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  fierce  bombardments  on  our  party 
and  replied  to  gallantly  and  unflinchingly  by  our  Muscovite  antagonists. 
Watching  for  a  while  beside  a  traverse  at  midnight,  hearing  steps 
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approach;  four  men  are  carrying  a  body  on  a  canras  stretcher. 
"  Who  is  it  that  is  stmck  ?"  ''  A  corporal  of  the  4th,  sir ;  he  is  knocked 
to  pieces.  We  are  going  to  bury  him  here;  he  was  struck  with  a  shell 
in  coming  in  over  the  parapet  £rom  the  sentries  outside,  and  Captain 
Faton,  beside  him,  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  the  corporal's 
body."  A  grave  is  dug  at  one  side,  and  the  poor  remains  are  at  once 
consigned  to  their  final  rest.  A  religious  sergeant  used  to  carry  a 
piayer-book  with  him,  and  on  occasions  of  this  sort  read  the  service  by 
night  or  by  day  over  ^e  dead. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  incidents  like  the  above  became  very 
frequent.  Thus  I  had  the  first  night  half-a-dozen  casualties,  then 
eleven,  fifteen,  and  so  they  increased.  They  were  at  last  iorty  and 
sixty  in  the  right  attack  alone;  whilst  the  French,  more  numerous 
than  ourselves,  would  have  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Captain  Paton  being  disabled,  as  was  just  related, 
I  was  moving  along  the  fourth  parallel  with  difficulty  among  the  legs 
of  the  trench  goanls  lying  down,  when  a  shell,  with  its  eye  of  fire, 
came  on  us  from  the  Sedan,  pitched,  and  exploded  with  a  deafening 
crash  close  to  us.  I  was  then  particularly  pleased  with  the  activity 
and  zeal  of  Sergeant  O'Grady,  of  the  4th  Begiment,  who  had  taken  his 
wounded  officei^s  place,  and  went  about  encouraging  the  men  to  be  on 
the  alert,  either  for  shells  or  sorties.  "  Look  alive,  men !  Don't  go 
to  sleep  !"  said  he,  whilst  he  stirred  them  up  with  his  foot.  I  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  his  commanding  officer,  the 
energetic  soldier,  Colonel  Williams,  and  he  gave  him  a  colour  on  his 
arm. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the  siege,  and  when  casualties  were  rife, 
and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  were  heard  in  passing  the  hospital  huts, 
I  saw  a  band  of  imitation  negro  minstrels  singing  and  playing  on  the 
banjo  and  bones  in  the  Quads'  camp,  whilst  amongst  the  sailors 
ridiculous  figures,  as  a  clown  and  Mary  his  wife,  followed  by  a  crowd, 
visited  the  different  divisions,  affording  fasi  by  their  rough  jokes. 

I  said  the  General's  Hut  was  a  warm  place  for  fire.  Thus  one  Sun- 
day as  Lieutenant  Baby,  B.N.,  of  the  JFasp,  was  reading  under  his 
awning  there,  whilst  a  saolor  was  occupied  with  his  Bible  on  the  other 
side  of  the  traverse,  a  shell  came  and  burst.  Then  all  seemed  quiet, 
when  a  man  reported  that  the  poor  Bible-reader  was  dead,  a  piece  of 
the  shell  having  passed  from  left  to  right  through  his  stomach.  A 
man  boiling  coffee  there  had  a  leg  carried  off  by  a  round  shot  through 
an  embrasure,  and  a  third  had  a  gabion  knocked  on  his  head,  the  spikes 
of  it  making  numerous  festering  holes  on  the  skin. 

But  enough  of  these  details  in  the  mean  time|:  we  must  not  ''sup 
fioQl  of  horrors."  Let  us  now,  having  seen  our  guards  pass  out  of  the 
trenches  and  the  new  guards  occupying  them,  ^;er  twenty-four  hours 
of  exhausting  heat  and  of  hot  finng,  wend  our  way  with  our  bugler 
past  the  caves,  into  the  Valley  of  Death,  picking  our  steps  amongst  the 
rocks  and  stones  and  innumerable  shot  and  shell,  of  huge  and  of  ox^iinary 
size,  lying  on  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  recalling  to 
mind  whHst  we  do  so  those  beautiM  words  of  Scripture — "  Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evU; 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 
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THE  AILEOEB  EECRUlTUSfCh  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  been  Miherto  gettenlly  leoeived  that^  while  the  Euzopean 
iohool  o£  diplomacy  is  looaey  adg-zag,  and  aUppery,  that  of  iht  Amenean 
ispablic,  as  izumgorated  bj  f^mali^ity  is  remazkable  for  an  amonzit  of 
opeBness  and  oonEdafcenej  imkiuswii  in  our  leputad  decaying  avistoeraiic 
eommxinitLes  of  the  Eastern  hend^lieie*  The  perusal  of  the  pliers 
relative  to  the  recruiting  in  the  United  States  Wl^  we  apprehend,  eos- 
asderably  modify  this  impireaBioa.  We  hanra  hese  the  cniiovB  ^ectecle 
^  a  Bgpoipal  law  li^^y  interpreted  by  United  Stetes  jw3^  and 
seeretanes  of  state,  of  the  British  winTHter  acting  upon  thia  intexpveta- 
tion,  and  of  the  United  States^  Chwemnrnt  thai  entirely  altering  ite 
ground,  and  pntii^g  tiw  Brifisk  nmiiater  to  a  non-pkuy  and  deBa:[^]Dg 
his  recall  foe  hwring  mared  witibsn  l&er  loante  traced  by  Hhut  own 
nnmieipal  law  and  their  own  iotexpiretatioa  of  it,  on  the  pretext  that 
mA.  proceeding  was  inaonsiateni  lintii  a  Cahiaei  ^policy,"  whidi  ^ke 
^wMiirwyn  Gav^^mment  did  not  deaga  to  aanannee  at  the  oommenfie- 
ment  of  the  proceedings. 

The  whole  of  these  papers  luvrepKDdacedftpadnfid  inqvesdian  on  oar 
mind,  notwithstimding  the  indispnteble  proafii  iriisdi  they  affiird  ns  of 
law,  logic,  aaxd  coasirtency  being  &om  first  te  last  on  the  ade  of  Lord 
CSarendon  and  Mr.  Gramptan;  for  ibey  laveal  a  very  aingiTlny  nndor- 
atending  between  the  swam  enenues  ii  Gnat  Bntain  in  tiie  United 
f^tes  and  persons  holding  hi^  legal  appointmente  therein;  and, 
further,  the  change  of  leged  standing  ground  which  we  have  above 
indicated  has  led  to  a  very  acnmoDioixs  oomspondenee  between  the 
British  and  American  GoTenunent^  which  has  intermpted  that  har- 
mony which  an rigfatly-thhilfingpegBons  wifih  to  see  perpetuated  between 
Btetes  cognate  in  Uood,  language  and  xeligian,  and  whose  connection, 
although  politicaUy  seyered,  has  been  commercially  cemented  by  areei- 
procity  ai  intercourse  which  alxoady  caste  into  the  shade  everything 
prorionsly  known  in  the  history  of  tmdii^  natLOD%  not  even  excepting 
that  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  &e  plenitade  of  her  proepeziiy, 
when  her  galeasses  bronght  the  wealth  of  Ormns  and  of  Iml  to  those 
who  congregated  on  the  Biaitew  In  the  eyes  of  a  citiaea  of  ^e  world, 
New  YoriE,  Baltimore,  Charlestewn,  Liverpool,  ICanohester,  Glasgow, 
file  North  Western  Bailway,  trans- Atlantic  steamers,  and  trans- AUe- 
S^iany  Bsdlways  ue  all  (me  interest — a  cabssal  commonwealtii,  one 
snd  indivisible ;  together  tiiey  have  risen,  together  they  prosper,  and 
together  they  cannot  £sil  to  suffier  if  evil  days  should  supervene. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  entcor  at  large  into  the  first  stegescf  the  war  that 
has  just  terminated,  or  the  impresBionwhich  it  made  on  Hie  varkms  classes 
of  tiie  motley  population  of  the  Great  BepubHc.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  at 
the  close  of  1854,  many  British  subjecte  located  in  the  Union  were  out 
ef  employ  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  stagnation  in  many  branches  of 
trade  and  the  derangement  produced  by  the  change  from  peace  to  war. 
Numerons  applications  were  daily  made  to  the  British  oonsnls  on  the 
Atiantic  sea-board,  in  order  te  know  whether  they  oonld  pay  the 
passage  to  England  of  persons  offigring  themselves  as  recruits.  To 
these  individuals  Consul  Bardi^,  at  New  York,   replied  tiiat  no 
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pecuniary  aid  or  encouragement  could  be  given,  nor  any  agreement 
entered  into  to  induce  them  to  go  and  offer  themselves ;  but  that,  as 
recruiting  for  the  army  was  going  on  in  England,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Government  would  re-imburse  the  reasonable  expense 
of  a  passage  of  such  as  were  accepted  after  the  customary  examiQation. 

Consuls  Matthew,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mure,  of  Jfew  Orleans,  made 
similar  communications;  and,  in  the  interior.  Consul  Rowcroft,  of 
Cincinnati,  informed  Lord  Clarendon  of  advantageous  offers  which  had 
b^n  made  him,  to  conrey  500  Germans  to  Liverfiool,  the  pliyment  for 
such  conveyance  to  be  made  after  their  arrival  and  enrolment.  These 
men  to  be  for  the  most  part  trained  soldiers,  fit  for  immediate  service, 
having  already  smelt  powder  in  the  Mexican  war.  Of  course,  says  Con- 
sul Rowcroft,  *•  I  hear  all  that  is  said  to  me,  but  I  have  made  no  other 
reply  to  this  proposal  than  to  request  that  any  communication  which 
the  party  had  to  make  might  be  made  in  writing."  "With  respect  to 
the  remarkable  circumstance  of  500  Germans  being  ready  to  quit  this 
country  and  abandon  their  pursuits,  with  the  high  wages  accompanying 
mechanical  labour,  the  reply  is,  that  "they  are  adventurous  men,"  and 
that  "  they  are  fond  of  this  sort  of  life,"  &c.  "And  it  may  be  observed 
that  great  distress  has  prevailed  for  some  months  past,  here  and  in  the 
surrounding  parts,  among  all  classes,  in  which  the  employed  have 
severely  partiiipated ;  and  that  it  is  here,  in  the  interior,  and  especially 
in  Cincinnati,  that  the  German  emigrants  mostly  congregate.  In  this 
city  alone  there  are  more  than  40,000  Germans;  the  neighbouring 
St%te  of  Indiana  (westward)  and  the  State  of  Illinois  (the  next  State 
westward  of  Indiana)  contain  a  large  number  of  Gfermans ;  and  in  the 
city  of  Louisville,  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Kentucky  (southward), 
about  130  miles  from  Cincinnati,  many  German  soldiers,  who  have 
served  in  £urop*&  and  in  the  United  States,  have  fixed  their  abode.  So 
that  this  city  of  Cincinnati  has  become  the  central  rendezvous  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  western  and  intmor  States  their  chosen  locations.'* 

In  consequence  of  similar  communications,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  wrote 
to  Sir  Gaspard  Le  Marchant,  on  the  15th  of  February,  185:>,  pointing 
out  the  advantage  that  might  be  taken  of  the  disposition  to  enlist  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  already  mentioned,  and  suggesting  that  Halifax 
should  be  established  as  a  depot,  since  "  the  men  in  question  could  not 
be  enlisted  for  British  service  on  American  soil,  with  due  respect  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  power."  Under  the  same  date, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  instructs  Mr.  Crampton  as  follows : — *•  You  will 
be^r  in  mind  that,  however  desirous  her  Majesty's  Government  may  be 
to  obtain  recruits,  they  are  still  more  anxious  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  should  be  scrupulously  respected ;  and  you  will  yourself 
tiike  core,  and  recommend  the  utmost  caution  to  her  Majesty's  consul!^ 
that  no  cause  of  complaint  on  this  ground  be  given  to  the  United  States' 
Government." 

Mr.  Crampton's  correspondence  also  affords  the  most  indisputable  proof 
cf  his  great  anxiety  that  no  misconception  or  mistake  should  arise  in  re- 
ga^  to  thi^  matter.  He  therefore  caused  a  ie^^al  opinion  upon  the  bearing 
of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  drawn  up  by  an  emi- 
nent American  lawyer,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  to  the  agent  sent 
into  the  United  States  by  Sir  Gaspard  Le  Murchant;  and  this  person 
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was  directed  by  Mr.  Crampton  to  confine  his  operations,  **  in  the  first 
instance,  to  making  inquiries  as  to  the  desire  which  maj  exist  among, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  cities  of  the  United  States  to  enter  her 
Majesty's  service ;  to  inform  such  persons  generally  of  the  dispositioik 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  accept  such  properly  qualified  candidatea 
as  may  offer  themselves ;  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  terms  upon 
which  the  enlistments  will  be  made,  and  with  the  places  within  the 
British  dominions  to  which  they  may  repair  for  the  purpose  of  being, 
enrolled,  carefully  abstaining,  however,  from  entering  into  any  agree-- 
ment  with  such  persons,  or  from  doing  anything  which  might  be  con- 
strued into  retaining  or  hiring  any  individual  to  emigrate  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  in  the  British  service." 

All  her  Majesty's  consuls  and  agents  kept  strictiy  within  the  limits 
thus  prescribed  them,  but  a  variety  of  other  individuals  volunteered 
their  agency  in  a  manner  by  no  means  compatible  with  the  fair  inten- 
tions of  the  British  Government  and  the  stringent  instructions  of  Mr» 
Crampton,  who  lost  no  time  in  disavowing  such  proceedings.  In  New 
York  the  following  placard  was  exhibited  by  a  Caledonian  speculator 
on  his  own  account,  which  savours  more  of  trans- Atlantic  go-ahead 
than  of  diplomatic  reserve  and  legal  distinctions : — 

"  Highly  Important  to  the  Unemployed ! — The  British  Government, 
having  concluded  to  form  a  foreign  legion  in  Kova  Scotia,  and  to  raise 
sever^  regiments  for  duty  in  the  Provinces,  offer  a  bounty  of  £6,  or 
thirty  doUars,  together  with  the  pay  of  eight  dollars  a-month,  rations, 
good  clothing,  and  warm  quarters,  to  every  effective  man  fit  for  mili- 
tary duty,  from  nineteen  to  forty  years  of  age ;  to  join  which  are 
invited  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Germans. 

**  The  subscriber  (with  a  view  of  assisting  those  who  have  not  the 
means  of  paving  their  passage)  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  has  opened 
a  passage-office,  Ko.  36,  Pearl-street  (near  Broad),  where  he  proposes 
to  engage  passages  by  good  vessels  to  Halifax,  leaving  twice  or  three  times 
a- week,  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  or  procure  through-tickets  by  railroad, 
leaving  every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  and  arriving  at  St.  John's, 
near  Montreal,  that  evening,  which  passage-money  must  be  paid  him  or 
his  agent  by  the  parties,  together  with  the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents 
additional,  for  commission^  on^  arriving  at  their  destination  in  the 
province. 

''  It  is  hoped  that  those  effective  men  who  are  now  suffering  and  in 
distress  will  avail  themselves  of  this  rare  opportunity  of  bettering  their 
condition  before  it  is  too  late.      (Signed)  Airotrs  M'Dokau)." 

Mr.  Crampton  on  this  declared  to  Lord  Clarendon,  to  Consul  Barclay, 
at  New  York,  and  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington, 
that  Angus  McDonald  was  totally  unknown  to  him,  and  was  certainly 
not  acting  under  the  authority  or  under  the  suggestion  of  the  British 
Legation,  or,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  under  that  of  any  other  agent  of 
h^  Majesty's  Government;  and  as,  moreover,  the  act  of  issv.ing  a 
printed  notice  of  this  sort  might  be  taken  to  constitute  an  infraction  of 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Crampton  formally  dis- 
avowed all  such  agents. 

This  conduct  was  entirely  approved  of  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  under 
the  dates  of  April  12  th  and  Idth,  lays  down  in  the  most  unequivpcal 
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manner  what  were  fhe  sentiments  of  her  Majesty's  Government  on  this 
subject     ''  I  have  to  acknowledge/'  sa^  Lord  Clarendon,  '<  the  i^ceipt 
of  jonr  despatch  of  the  26th  nltimo,  mclosing  copies  of  your  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Consul  Barclay  on  the  subject  of  an  unauthorised 
attempt,  by  a  person  named  Angus  McDonald,  to  enlist  persons  in  New 
York  for  her  Majesty's  service ;   and  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  I 
entirely  approve  of  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  Mr.  Barclay,  and 
also  of  the  remarks  which  you  made  to  Mr.  Marcy,  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  which  you  had  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  McDonald's 
proceedings.    The  instructions  which  I  addressed  to  you  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  those  which  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of  JTova  Scotia,  wer& 
founded  upon  the  reports  from  various  quarters  that  reached  her^ 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  desire  felt  by  many  British  subjects,  as 
well  as  Germans,  in  the  United  States,  to  enter  the  Queen's  service,  for  * 
the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  war  in  the  East ;  but  the  kw  of  ih&- 
United  States  with  respect  to  enlistment,  however  conducted,  is  not 
only  very  just,  but  very  stringent,  according  to  the  report  which  is- 
enclosed  in  your  despatch,  and  her  Majesty's  Government  would  on  no^ 
account  run  any  risk  of  infringing  this  law  of  the  United  States." 

I>uiing  all  this  time  Mr.  Crampton  was  overwhelmed  with  offers 
fiK)m  a  variety  of  individuals  in  the  United  States,  native  and  foreign, 
British  emigrants,  backwood  adventurers,  and  nondescript  European 
refugees.  Most  of  these,  we  believe,  had  an  honest  desire  to  assist  with- 
out compromising  the  British  Government ;  but  two  of  them  appeared 
to  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  commit  such  an  infraction  of  the 
neutrality  laws  as  might  produce  acrimonious  relations  between  the 
United  States'  Government  and  that  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  they  were  quite  successful.  There  can  * 
be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  individuals  in  the  United 
States  who  have  a  great  antipathy  to  Great  Britain,  and  view  with 
pleasure  whatever  may  embroil  her  with  the  Union.  The  evident  dis- 
honesty of  two  of  those  applicants,  bearing  the  now  notorious  names  of 
Hertz  and  Strobel,  coupled  with  some  very  singular  and  unlawyer-like 
proceedings  of  United  States'  legal  officers,  have  lent  a  hand  to  those 
malevolent  individuals  who,  notwithstanding  considerable  irritation, 
have  not  succeeded  in  driving  the  two  Governments  to  extremities. 

A  reproduction  of  the  offers  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  portions  of 
the  Blue-book.  "We  have  first  Captain  Rumberg,  the  editor  of  the  Ger- 
man paper,  the  Philadelphia  Democrat,  who,  having  been  many  years 
in  different  military  services,  offers  to  enlist  four  or  five  hundred  Ger- 
mans and  Swiss,  and  assures  most  solemnly  that  he  will  manage  the 
affair  in  the  most  discreet  and  honest  manner,  and  in  a  way  tiiat  it 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  laws  and  relations  of  the  United  States. 
The  substance  of  Mr.  Lewis  Grant's  letter  to  Mr.  Crampton  was,  that 
Great  Britain,  although  possessing  vast  resources  and  unlimited  credit, 
was  unquestionably,  at  tiie  present  time,  in  want  of  the  indispensably 
requisite — ^men. 

That  his  influence  in  this  state  enables  him  to  raise,  within  ten  days* 
(and  in  secret),  a  regiment  of  rifles,  comprising  the  ordinary  number 
(436),  the  majority  of  whom  are  bom  subjects  of  Great  Bntain,  and 
who  axe  only  waiting  the  moment  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  show 
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thftC  tliey,  although  living  in  a  foreign  country,  were  not  insensible  of 
the  daim  that  their  native  country  had  on  them.  The  men  were  read^y ^ 
but  what  was  wanted  was,  proper  sanction  being  (secretly)  given  to 
their  psoceedings. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  enterprise,  he  had  borne  strictly  in 
mind  the  necessity  there  existed  of  not  infringing  the  neutrality  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  men  would  depart  io  squads  at  their  own 
expense,  ostensibly  travelling  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  their 
own  account,  to  Canada. 

To  all  such  communications  Mr.  Crampton  replied,  not  by  a  special 
and  separate  communication,  but  by  a  circular  form,  which  ran  a» 
follows  :— 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  ,  and  I  regret  to  say- 

that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  information  with  which'  yon  desire  to 
be  furnished. 

'^  I  have  received  no  instmctions  from  her  Majesty's  Qov^mment 
which  would  authorise  me  to  take  steps  for  the  enlistment  of  men,  ov 
tho  engagement  of  ofioeifi:  for  the  British  army. 

(Signed)        *'  Jcmbk  F.  Cbjoiftow." 

One  of  the  most  spicy  communications  is  fcom  a  gentleman  whom  we 
take  to  be  a  relative  or  friend  of  the  immortal  Colonel  Crockett  of  back- 
wood  celebrity.  He  certainly  does  not  mince  the  matter,  and  proposes 
to  do  business  with  the  British  Government  in  rather  a  laige  way ;  he 
.  has  no  idea  of  losing  time  over  a  few  hundred  recruits,  but  goes  the 
whole  hog  in  a  style  that  must  have  pretty  considerably  flabl^rgasted 
the  rumblegumshions  of  Mr.  Crampton's  goosehom,  when  he  first  opened; 
ttie  epistle. 

(Major-General  Euthven  to  Mr.  Crampton.) 

**  Bough  and  Ready,  Warren  County,  Tennessee, 
August  6,  1855. 

*'  (Confidential  ) 

<<  Sir, — ^Presuming,  from  the  tone  of  the  public  press  of  Great  Britain^ 
that  that  government  is  still  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  sevend 
thousand  men  to  recruit  her  army  in  the  Crimea^  I  respectfully  salwut 
the  following  proposition  to  your  government : 

"  1.  If  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  give  me  l,50a,000'dolft 
I  will  raise  and  march  a  division  of  6,000  men  to  the  various  ports  in 
the  United  States,  firom  wheaoe  they  may  be  shipped  to  the  Criawa  or 
elsewhere. 

*'  2.  That  the  British  Government  confer  upon  me  the  rank  of  Major- 
GeoeNd,  with  the  independent  command  of  the  said  troops,  and  that 
said  troops  shall  sdeot  their  offiecrs  from  among  themselves^  and  bo 
oonfmissioned  in  their  respective  grades  by  the  Queen. 

*'  3*  Tkat  said  troopa  shall  not  be  enlisted  tor  a  longer  period  thaa 
during  the  war,  or  five  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  ahall  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  be  discharged. 

"  4L  That  said  troops  reoeive  the  same  pay  and  emolumentB  as  trcHfS 
oC  the  BritiA  line.  '^ 

"  5.  Tkat  the  stipulated  amount  of  1^00,000  dellaio  be  pkoadai 
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liie  hands  of  special  agents  or  bankers  in  the  United  States,  to  ^e 
dimwn  as  the  men  are  delivered,  in  proportionable  rates  to  the  niEBiber 
of  meii  delivered. 

*•  6.  That  the  British  Government  agree  to  have  said  troops  itihtppid 
tfom  the  ports  at  which  thej  may  be  delivered.  Your  Exoelleney  will 
peroeive  at  ouoe  the  impossibility  of  enlisting  Americans  to  serve  under 
British  officers.  Those  men,  if  enlisted,  will  do  so  nnder  a  state  of 
excitement  and  love  of  change :  hence  imm«diaite  shipment  will  be 
neeessary.      Our  treaty  obligations  with  Eussia  ^an  he  lumdamndy 

If  even  those  who  were  anxious  noi  io  oompromise  the  govenimeiit 
aometimes  felt  a  difficulty  as  to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn,  it  may 
easily  be  believed  that  crafty  lawyers  felt  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
loop-hole  in  the  conduot  of  those  who  had  no  anxiety  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Max  Btrobel  and  Mr.  Henry  Hertz,  along  with  a  Mr.  P^iidns, 
were  aooordingly  singled  out  by  the  legal  officers  of  the  Union  for  pro- . 
•eetttion.     The  blow  was  in  reality  aimed  at  Mr.  Crampton,  but  his 
diplomatic  position  exempted  him  dErom  the  diroct  operation  of  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  United  States.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
he  and  the  consuls  had  given  such  information  as  would  enable  both 
foreigners  and  British  subjects  to  be  '*  hired,"  "  retained,"  and ''  recruit- 
ed **  within  the  British  dominions.    But  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  no  act  of  **  hiring,"  "  retaining,"  and  "  recruiting" 
by  the  British  consular  agent  within  the  United  States.     There  o«i  he 
Ao  doubt  that  this  Btrobel  was  in  communication  with  the  British 
flulxtiuy  authorities  at  the  depot  of  Halifax,  and  enjoyed  Government-- 
Hmise  hospitalities.     But  all  this  was  on  the  assumption  that  he  was 
aedug  in  accordance  with  the  stringent  instmctions  of  the  British 
•uthorities,  which  ran,  that  everything  done  beyond  the  pale  of  Ameri- 
esB  law  was  on  the  responsibility  of  the  party  employed  to  give  and 
«olleet  information,  and,  therefore,  00  ♦>«©,  disavowed  in  advance  by 
her  Majesty's  Government,  who  not  only  did  not  want  amy  «m»w*i  of 
Hne  United  States'  laws,  but  to  avoid  all  and  every  *«/rac*w»  of  them. 

But  if  an  agent  deliberately  intends  to  commit  the  government  he 
MTves,  nothing  can  be  more  easy,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  than  for  a  man 
to  make  himself  amenable  to  the  United  States'  tribunals,  the  British 
miniBter  and  oonsuk  beiog  impotent  spectators  of  a  process  really  directed 
Minst  themselves,  and  bearing  the  odium  of  accusations,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  excluded  from  the  advantage  which  every  accused  has  of 
denegatioiL  and  exculpation.  .x  «    ^ 

In  M^  a  hearing  was  had  before  the  United  Sta^s  Cireui*  Oowt 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Herts,  Perkins,  and  Buofltndl, 
limrged  with  recruiting  soldiers  for  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  United  States'  district  attorney  claimed  to  have  the  awtherity 
to  tndiet  the  defendants  under  the  act  of  1818;  Ihe  second  section  of 
whioh  mas  as  follows :-—  .-,     - 

"And he  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  pefson  A^,  wiftto  ttie 
tanl»i7  w  jttrisdietionof  the  United  States,  enlist,  or  enter  himself,  or 
go  beyond  the  Umits  or  |urisdictiou  of  )the  United  States,  with  intent 
to  be  eafttated  'Or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state, 
eaknyy  ^ilriofcy  or  people,  as  a  •sokLier,  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman  on 
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r  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  every  person 
80  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  shall 
be  fined,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  ex- 
oeeding  three  years." 

Judge  Kane,  who  presided  on  this  occasion,  said,  "  That  he  had  read 
the  act  and  formed  an  opinion.  The  word  '  soldier '  does  not  connect 
itself  with  any  vesseL  The  important  words  in  the  bill  are,  '  hire  or 
retain,'  which  include  mutuality  of  engagement.  '  Contract '  means  one 
having  paid,  or  engaged  to  pay  or  perform.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
payment  of  the  passage  from  this  country  of  a  man  who  desires  to  en- 
list in  a  foreign  port,  comes  within  the  act.  In  the  terms  of  the  printed 
proclamation  there  is  nothing  conflicting  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  A  person  may  go  abroad  provided  the  enlistment  be  in  a  foreign 
place,  not  having  accepted  and  exercised  a  commission.  There  is  some 
evidence  in  Hertz's  case  that  he  did  hire  and  retain,  and  therefore  his 
ease  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury.  In  Perkins's  case  there 
was  testimony  upon  which  a  jury  might  convict.  In  Bucknell's  case 
it  appears  that  Uiere  was  a  conversation,  at  which  he  was  present,  but 
there  was  no  enlistment,  or  hiring,  or  retaining.  The  conversation  re- 
lated as  to  the  practicability  of  persons  going  to  Nova  Scotia  to  enlist. 
If  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  be  correct,  then  the  evidence  does  not 
connect  him  with  the  misdemeanour.  Mr.  Bucknell  is  therefore  dis- 
charged, and  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Hertz  are  remanded  to  take  their 
trial." 

On  the  2l6t  of  September,  1855,  the  trial  of  Henry  Hertz  took  place 
on  the  above  charge ;  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  opening  the 
case  by  a  speech  which  contains  some  passages  having  very  litUe  of 
the  philosophic  coolness  of  intellect  of  a  strictly  legal  cast.  He  does 
not  regard  the  war  as  undertaken  by  France  and  England  for  the  ob- 
servation of  treaties  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international 
law,  but  ''  as  a  struggle  for  supremacy  and  power  by  the  different 
crowned  heads  of  the  Old  "World."  "  The  various  schemes,"  continues 
he  in  this  singular  specimen  of  lawyership,  ''which  have  been  adopted 
for  the  support  of  a  balance  of  power  by  the  potentates  of  Europe,  never 
have  [^advanced],  and  I  am  of  opinion  never  will  advance,  those  repub- 
lican institutions  which  it  is  our  pleasure  and  duty  to  foster.  On  the 
contrary,  those  combinations  which  have  been  formed  in  support  of 
such  balance  have  at  all  times  been  made  the  instrument  of  retarding  in 
Europe  the  progressive  democratic  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  binding  the 
masses  more  flrmly  beneath  the  yoke  of  an  overgrown  and  decaying 
aristocracy.  And  although  the  popular  pulse  in  this  country  is  mani- 
festly against  all  war  which  originates  in  the  desire  to  perpetuate  or 
extend  any  other  than  a  republican  form  of  government,"  &c.  &c.  Such 
was  the  text,  and  the  sermon  was  of  course  to  match.  We  had  always 
thought  that  national  character  was  the  chief  element  in  determining 
what  should  be  the  form  of  government  in  every  nation,  and  that  any 
armed  propagandism  of  a  particular  form  of  government — despotic, 
aristocratic,  or  republican — ^was  held  to  be  illegal  and  immoral  by  every 
sound  lawyer  and  philosopher;  but  Mr.  Vandyke  throws  a  new  light 
upon  the  subject,  and,  unlike  the  manner  of  his  great  namesake,  his 
portrait  of  aristocracy  is  not  flattering ;  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
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that  Aristotle,  the  most  profound  and  practical  thinker  of  all  ages  and 
all  countries,  deliberately  prefers  aristocratic  to  erery  other  form  of 
goveminent. 

"We  will  not  here  reproduce  the  well-known  trial  of  Hertz,  which 
-was  so  fully  detailed  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  which  fills  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  Blue-book. 
This  man  and  Strobel  were  both  engaged  in  the  business  of  compro- 
mising the  British  Qovemment ;  Strobel  more  deeply  so  than  Hertz, 
and  therefore  Strobel,  the  principal^  delinquent,  was  made  the  principd 
witness. 

Mr.  Grampton,  as  well  as  our  consulsi  whose  veracity  has  never  been 
impugned,  declared  their  statements  to  be  peijured ;  and  the  result  of 
investigations  as  to  their  character  and  antecedents  bears  out  this  state- 
ment. There  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  no  proper  and  authentic 
report  of  the  trml ;  that  which  was  placed  in  Loi^  Clarendon's  hands 
was  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  a  Philadelphian  newspaper,  called  the 
Penmyhania,  one  of  the  most  furious  partisan  papers  in  the  ITnion.  The 
editor  was  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  takes  great 
credit  to  himself  for  having  brought  to  light  and  exposed  the  British 
agents  in  this  affair,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  trial.  For  the  im- 
partial temper  of  this  gentleman  we  would  refer  to  an  article  which  he 
published  on  the  25th  of  September,  on  the  subject  of  this  very  trial. 
It  is  headed,  "  England's  Weakness  and  Baseness,"  and  contains  such 
expressions  as  the  following : 

''  England  for  centuries  has  been  bullying  and  bribing  the  world !" 
*' Her  insolence  is  astounding."  *'In  ^e  Pacific,  in  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  isthmus,  everywhere,  that  haggard  voluptuary,  Great  Britain,  who' 
has  been  so  long  drunk  with  the  blood  of  other  nations  that  she  now 
reels  and  totters  with  her  own  inanity,  glares  upon  us  with  her  red 
eyeballs,  and  bids  us  depart."  ''  England  is  a  harlot,"  "  a  whitened 
jsepulchre,"  &c.,  &c.  Sir  Gaspard  le  Marchant  and  Mr.  Grampton  are 
"base  conspirators,"  and,  in  ^e  opinion  of  the  editor,  "a  disgrace  to 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  to  which,  he  thanks  God,  "  he,  being  a  simple 
republican,  does  not  belong." 

So  Deu:  as  the  prisoners  and  their  counsel  were  concerned,  there  seems 
i;o  have  been  the  most  perfect  good  understanding  between  them  and 
the  prosecution.  One  of  the  prisoners  (Perkins),  who,  by  his  own 
account,  was  a  confidential  agent  of  the  British  Government  and  in  di- 
rect correspondence  with  Lord  Clarendon  himself,  was  agreed  by  the 
district  attorney  to  be  entitled  to  his  acquittal.  His  stories  were  too 
monstrous  to  produce  any  other  effect  than  ridicule.  The  otlier  (Hertz), 
having  accommodated  the  district  attorney  by  interposing  no  objection 
to  whatever  appeared  to  tend  to  implicate  the  British  minister  and  con- 
suls, when  convicted,  was  taken  under  thie  immediate  protection  of  thie 
attorney,  who  obligingly  read  his  confession  to  the  court,  introducing 
it  by  submitting  the  despatches  of  the  Attorney-General  as  showing  that 
the  object  of  the  trial  had  been  sufficiently  attained,  and  concluding  by 
recommending  him  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  court. 

Hertz  himself,  and  the  witness  Strobel,  whose  testimony  is  mainly 
relied  on,  appear  in  the  attitude  of  persons  who  had  made  claims  upon 
ihe  British  authorities,  which  were  denied  and  repudiated.    As  to 
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Bixobel  it  would  appear  that  he  had  regularly  taken  service  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  (as  he  had  a  right  to  do),  hut  that  he  fell  under  some 
undefined  suspicions,  and,  heing  under  charges,  deserted  and  returned  to 
the  United  States,  full  of  rage  and  vengeance. 

Strohel  seems  to  have  presented  himself  voluntarily  to  Mr.  Crampton, 
without  any  introduction  or  any  recommendation  whatever.  He  does 
not  appear  even  to  have  given  to  Mr.  Crampton  any  account  of  himself 
whatever,  except  that  he  was  seeking  service  in  the  Foreign  Legion^,  and 
desired  information  on  that  subject.  And  yet  to  this  stranger  Mr. 
Crampton,  at  the  second  interview,  without  any  preface  or  caution 
whatsoever,  openly  avows  his  readiness  **  to  raise  men  here  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  for  a  British  Foreign  Legion."  And  when 
the  district  attorney,  doubtless  surprised  at  dais  testimony,  asks  the 
witness,  "  Did  he  use  the  words  *  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ike  United 
States'?"  the  witness  boldly  answers  that  "he  did  use  the  precise 
words." 

This  passes  the  bounds  of  credibility.  First,  why  should  he  use  those 
precise  words  ?  There  was  every  reason,  if  he  had  such  design  in  view, 
that  he  should  not.  [N'ext,  why  should  the  witness  be  able  to  swear  to 
those  "  precise  words"  ?  The  answer  must  be,  because  those  words 
expressly  avow,  beyond  all  cavil,  an  intention  to  violate  the  statute, 
and  that  was  what  this  witness  had  undertaken  to  prove.  His  eager- 
ness defeats  his  own  object,  in  the  nainds  of  all  considerate  people. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  documentary  evidence  by 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  implicate  Mr.  Crampton  and  the  British 
Govei»ment  in  the  charge  of  recruiting  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  In  proof  of  those  statements,  which  the  British  agents 
pronounced  to  be  perjuries  Mr.  Strobel  hands  in  such  documents  as  the 
following : — 

"  Washington^  Feb.  4,  1855. 
^  *'  Sir, — "With  reference  to  our  late  conversation,  I  am  now  able  to 
give  you  more  precise  information  in  regard  to  the  subject  to  which  it 
related. — I  remain,  &c.,  (Signed)  "John  F.  Ciiampton. 

*'Mr.  Max  Strobel." 

^'ii^s  Excellency  Sir  Qaspard  and  Lady  le  Marohant  request  the 
^honour  of  Captain  Max  F.  0.  Yon  Strobel's  oompany  at  dinner  on  Sun- 
day, the  &th  of  April,  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock.  An  an3wer  is 
requested. 

"Selvid^e." 

''Colonel  Fraser,  Colonel  Stoth^d,  and  ^e  offieeis  of  the  Eoyal 
Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers,  request  the  honour  of  Captain  Max  F. 
O.  Strobel's  company  at  dinner  on  Tuesday,  l^e  ^cd  <^  April,  at  Aeren 
o'clock.     An  answer  is  requested. 

"ArtiUeryPark.'' 

^'"What  are  these  papers  for?'^  sajd  Judge  Kane,  whose  intelligence 
SQenos  to  have  been  as  obtuse  as  our  own  in  discovering  how  those  lu- 
minous documents  coiild  either  bring  home  to  the  British  agents  the 
violations  of  ]Law  imputed  to  them,  or  raise  the  witness's  senso  of  honour 
a^,^  delicacy  in  the  estimation  of  the  impartial. 

Mr,  Vandyke. — To  corroborate  what  the  witness  says. 
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J^dge  Kane, — When  the  witness  is  impeached,  it  will  be  time  enongh 
to  corroborate  what  he  says. 

The  British  agents  in  the  eastern  states  weie  not  technically  oa 
their  trial  in  these  proceedings,  but  morally  they  were  the  defendants 
in  this  case.  It  was  not  until  this  trial  had  actually  taken  place  that 
'Mr.  Grampton  had  the  smallest  idea  of  what  was  intended ;  then  indeed 
Mr.  Attorney-General  Cushing's  proclamation  threw  some  light  upon 
the  matter,  and  Mr.  Grampton  saw  himself  and  Her  Majesty's  consuls 
held  up  to  public  reprobation  as  malefactors  convicted  of  offences,  of 
the  nature  of  which  they  had  been  informed  by  witnesses  suddenly  pro- 
duced as  States'  evidence  against  them  in  a  court  before  which  tkej 
could  not  plead,  and  before  which  the  consuls  were  not  allowed  to  be 
heard;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  were  thenceforth 
treated  by  the  public  press  as  persons  undoubtedly  guilty  of  every 
charge  bjx>ught  against  them,  while,  in  fact,  the  only  document  of  any 
particular  importance  which  passed  between  Mr.  Grampton  and  Messrs. 
Strobel  and  Hertz,  was  "  a  paper  of  instructions  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  preventing  and  not  of  authorizing  a  violation  of  the  neutrality 
iws  of  the  United  States."  These  persons  presented  themselves  volun- 
tarily, without  letters  of  recommendation,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
Hr.  Grampton,  who  was  so  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  his  own 
consular  subordinates,  would  enter  into  unwary  confidences  with  refu- 
gee nondescripts.  Mr.  Grampton  says  to  Lord  Glarendon,  "  I  am  made 
by  Strobel  to  have  displayed  apparently  the  greatest  anxiety  needlessly 
to  criminate  myself,  by  inculcating  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  on  a 
man  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  a  violation  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Grampton  in  this  very  despatch  sends  an  enclosure — the  n^ost 
damning  document,  being  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  this  Strobel, 
proposing  that  he  should  pay  him  one  hundred  pounds  in  oonsideratioa 
of  his  abstaining  from  oommitting  perjury.  Mr.  Grampton  adds,  "  I 
enclose  also  a  number  of  affidavits  which  would  go  to  show  that  Mr. 
Strobel  has  been  hired  and  retained  on  the  other  side,  the  other  sid^ 
being  no  less  parties  than  the  United  States'  District  Attorney  ai  If ew 
York,  and  the  Russian  dutrge  d'affaires  at  Washington."  ''  I  am  per- 
fectly aware,"  continues  Mr.  Grampton,  "  that  the  accuracy  of  such 
evid^ice  as  ihese  affidavits  afford  might  be  objected  to  as  loose  in  itself, 
9nd  proceeding  from  unknown  Polish,  Hungarian,  or  German  refugees ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  should  expect  to  be  believed  myself  when  I 
stated  that  the  evidence  of  Strobel,  Hertz,  Burgthal,  and  Keuss,  which 
is  of  a  character  inffnitely  less  worthy  of  belief,  should  not  be  owisi- 
dered  as  convicting  me  of  a  charge  which  I  deny.** 

A  peace  honourable  to  both  the  British  and  Bussian  Governments 
having  been  so  recently  concluded^  we  deem  it  altogether  inexpedient 
to  reproduce  all  those  documents,  more  especially  as  Mr.  Grampton 
does  not  himself  claim  for  tbem  the  most  implicit  credit;  but,  however 
we  may  set  aside  the  alleged  complicity  of  the  Bussian  chetrge  dcffairee^ 
the  statements  as  to  the  dishonesty  of  Hertz  seem  conclusive ;  and 
in  illustration  we  print  one  out  of  seven  affidavits  relative  to  this 
voirtby  :— 

*'  Gommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  City  of  Philadelphia,  S.S. 
**  Se  it  known  Hutt  on  the  day  of  the  date  liereof,  before  mfi»  Edward 
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Hursty  Kotary  Public  for  said  Cosunonwealth,  duly  commissioned  and 
sworn,  residing  in  said  City,  personally  appeared  William  Mehler,  of  the 
City  of  Philadelpliia  aforesaid,  innkeeper,  who,  being  by  mo  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  did  depose  and  say, — That  he  was  present  at  a  con- 
Tcrsation  which  recently  took  place  between  llaSdmilian  August 
Hioman,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Sigismund  Zeise,  now  the 
confidential  clerk  of  P.  R.  Bcherr,  No.  142,  Coates-street,  in  Phila- 
delphia aforesaid,  liquor-dealer. 

'<  That  said  Zeise,  in  said  conyersation,  stated  that  Henry  Hertz, 
now  residing  at  No.  424,  South-Twelfth-street,  Philadelplua,  was, 
about  two  years  and  six  months  ago,  a  salesman  in  the  employment  of 
P.  B.  Scherr,  and  his  then  co-partner,  Henry  Gemer,  and  tiiat  he,  the 
said  Zeise,  was  at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  same  establishment. 
That  whilst  said  Hertz  was  acting  as  salesman  in  said  employment, 
he.  Hertz,  in  co-operation  with  said  Gemer,  swindled  Mr.  Scherr,  the 
other  co-partner,  out  of  sundry  sums  of  money,  by  sending  liquors, 
wines,  and  other  articles  to  dififerent  customers,  without  charging  them 
in  the  books  of  the  concern,  or  crediting  the  firm  with  the  money 
received  therefor,  which  money  they  appropriated  to  their  own  use. 

"  That  said  Zeise  in  said  conyersation  further  stated,  that  the  said 
P.  E.  Scherr  instituted  a  suit,  and  obtained  a  yerdict  against  his  part- 
ner, the  said  Gemer,  in  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia ; 
and  that  said  Gemer,  as  well  as  the  said  Henry  Hertz,  were  obliged 
to  leaye  the  said  establishment,  the  latter  being  actually  turned  out 
of  doors,  as  a  man  who  had  wronged  his  employer  by  a  swindling 
operation. 

"  That  said  Zeise  in  said  conyersation  also  stated,  that  the  said 
Gemer  and  Henry  Hertz  on  one  occasion  endeayoured  to  induce  him, 
the  said  Zeise,  to  join  them  in  the  swindling  process  of  sending  articles 
of  merchandise  to  different  persons,  without  charging  them  on  the 
books  of  the  concem,  or  giying  the  firm  credit  for  the  amount  receiyed 
therefor. 

"  That  he  declined  acceding  to  their  oyerture,  and  gaye  information 
of  the  feusts  to  his  employer,  the  said  P.  E.  Scherr. 

(Signed)  "  Will.  Mshleb. 

'*  Swom  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  2nd  day  of  Noyember,  1855. 
(Signed)  "  Edwaed  Hubst,  Ifbtary  FubUoJ' 

The  end  of  tMs  trial  was,  that  Hertz  made  what  he  calls  a  confession, 
implicating  British  agency,  which  appears  to  have  led  to  a  conyenient 
leniency  on  the  part  of  the  Court ;  and  the  district  attorney  was  kind 
enough  to  say,  tiiat  "  if  the  defendant  Hertz  had  contributed  in  any 
manner  to  aid  the  Goyemment  in  this  investigation,  and  that  that  aid 
had  been  the  result  of  a  sincere  regret  and  repentance,  it  was  but  just 
that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  it"  I!!  so  that  prosecutor,  prisoner, 
and  witnesses  were  all  on  the  most  charming  footing  of  hannonious 
action. 

In  Cincinnati,  our  consul,  Mr.  Eowcroft,  was  actually  arrested  by 
the  United  States'  Marshal  on  a  charge  of  enlisting  soldiers.  It  appears 
that  several  parties  had  endeayoured  to  entrap  him  into  an  in&mge- 
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ment  of  tbe  neutrality  laws.  This  was  a  eonspiracy  of  the  Irish  party, 
the  three  principal  witnesses  being  members  of  Ae  ITnited  Irish  Sociely, 
and  the  commissioner  who  was  to  decide  was  also  "  a  United  Iri^- 
man ;"  tl.eir  object  being  to  yex  and  thwart  the  British  Gorermnent 
through  the  person  of  the  consul.  Mr.  Warden,  the  commissioner, 
Mr.  Bobinson,  the  marshal,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  the  deputy-marshal,  were 
all  dosely  affiliated  with  this  society.  Mr.  Bowcroft  could  proye  that 
the  warrant  to  arrest  him  was  taken  out  before  Mr.  Pendery,  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  independent  commissioner ;  but  Gonaghan  and 
Haylotte,  two  of  the  principal  contrivers  or  agents  of  the  plot,  declared 
to  Bennet  that  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  unless  the 
case  could  be  taken  before  Mr.  Warden ;  and  in  consequence  the  first 
warrant  signed  by  Mr.  Pendery  was  not  acted  upon,  but  it  was  copied 
by  Mr.  Warden,  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  form  of  such  an  instru- 
ment. This  said  Mr.  Warden  was  closely  connected  with  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  arrest  took  place  after  a 
meeting  of  Bishop  Purcell  and  the  said  Conaghan  and  Warden.  At 
the  investigation  before  the  last-mentioned  commissioner,  Father  Col- 
lins, the  agent  of  the  bishop,  was  present  with  another  priest  to  watch 
the  proceedings.  Mr.  Bowcroft  states  positively,  that  he  never  re- 
cruited a  single  man,  or  violated  the  neutrality  laws. 

The  case  was  carried  on  by  the  Irish  party  with  the  utmost  virulence, 
and  no  pains  or  bribes  were  spared  te  suborn  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. Mr.  Eowcroft,  under  date  of  October  the  24th,  mentions,  as  an 
instance  of  the  unscrupulous  manner  with  which  the  case  was  prose- 
cuted, that  one  of  the  police  officers,  named  Bussell,  who  arrested  him 
in  his  house  in  July,  and  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him  in 
the  preliminary  examination,  was  smuggled  inte  the  grand  jury  to 
decide  on  the  presentment.  Mr.  Eowcrofb  stetes  positively,  tifiat  the 
whole  was  a  snare,  te  which  both  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood  and 
the  Executive  American  Government  were  privy,  and  that  Conaghan 
and  his  confederates  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  te  take  advantage 
of  the  complications  for  exciting  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  that  this 
desire  te  get  quit  of  the  British  agent  was  all  part  of  one  and  the  same 
scheme.  These  same  Irish  conspiraters  were,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
impartial,  not  held  te  bail ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  same  neutraHtv 
law,  which  could,  on  very  questionable  evidence,  reach  the  British 
consul,  could  not,  on  the  abundant  and  unquestionable  evidence  ad- 
duced, reach  the  Irish  conspiraters,  which  seemed  te  show  very  clearly 
that  this  neutrality  law  has  a  strangely  one-sided  action  in  &e  basin 
of  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bowcroft  concludes  his  despatehes  (for  further  abstracts  of  which 
we  have  no  room)  with  the  words :  "  I  have  never  enlisted  any  men, 
nor  engaged  any  men,  or  one  man,  to  enlist  in  the  British  service ;  I 
have  been  obliged  te  talk,  however,  with  many  who  have  presented 
themselves  at  my  office  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  British  army. 
But  my  answer  has  invariably  been :  *  1  cannot  engage  you,  and  I 
can  make  no  agreement  with  you ;'  or  words  to  that  efikct. 

*'  Many  hare  come  te  me  for  information,  or  have  pretended  te  come 
for  it.  Id.  such  cases  I  have  given  them  the  information,  which  was,  in 
fact,  known  te  all  the  world,  but  I  have  constently  refused  te  have 
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anyibiixg  to  do  with  enlistments  or  with  the  hinng  of  men  on  every 
oocdsion." 

It  may  be  well  believed  that  these  proceedings  toxcited  the  mostpain^ 
ful  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  more  especially  as  Mr. 
Crampton  had  at  the  very  first  told  Mr.  Marcy,  the  United  States* 
Secretary,  that  numeroas  applications  were  made  to  him  by  persons 
wishing  to  join  our  army,  and  that  his  answer  had  been  that  he  could 
jkot  enlist  them  here,  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  become  British  sol- 
diers, they  must  go  to  British  territory  to  be  enlisted.  Mr.  Marcy 
made  no  sort  of  objection  to  this,  and  entered  into  no  discussion  9&  to 
jits  being  inconsistent  with  international  law.  On  the  contrary,  he 
ssld  that  anybody  might  go  who  chose ;  **  that  half  the  United  States 
might  go  if  they  chose,"  were,  Mr.  Crampton  thinks,  his  very  wwds. 
.Mr.  Marcy,  as  we  have  already  stated,  gradually  altered  his  ground, 
^d  complained  that  the  notification  of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  unrevoked,  as  if  any  notification  of  a  Qovemor  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
any  recruiting  within  the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  could  reasonably 
gke  any  umbrf^  to  Mr.  Marcy  after  the  interpretation  he  had  himself 
given  of  his  own  municipal  laws. 

In  answer  to  these  observations,  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1855,  expressed  his  regret  tbsit  the  explanations  given  by 
the  British  Government  were  not  satisfitotory.;  and,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Marcy's  complaint  of  our  affront  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
Jbor  Britannic  Mt^esty  ''had  an  unquestionable  rigbt  to  recall  to  her 
stcuidard,  displayed  upon  her  own  territory,  those  of  her  own  su^ects 
.oapahle  of  bearing  arms,  who  might  be  transiently  or  temporarily  resi- 
,dent  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  her  Majesty  woujld  not  thereby 
incur  any  risk  of  violating  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  such  countiy. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  political  refugees — driven  from  their  own  country, 
fiXi  essentially  migratory  class,  owing  a  merely  local  and  qualified 
allegiance  to  the  United  States — ^is  it  to  be  contended  that  to  induce 
«uch  persons  by  any  fair  means,  short  of '  hiring '  or  enlisting  them,  to 
jbsave  tiiie  United  States  in  order  to  enrol  themselves  in  British  tecritory 
AS  volunteers  in  a  war  in  which  many  of  them  feel  the  strongest  and  most 
natural  deaire  to  engage,  is  to  violate  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  ?  The  United  States,  although  always  and  m^ost  pro- 
perly insisting  on  their  right  and  intentions  to  jpunish  violations  of 
their  municipal  law,  took  no  step  to  proclaim  or  vindicate  tixe  particu- 
lar doctdne  now  set  forth  until  a  very  late  period  of  the  discussion,  aod 
alter  the  time  ix  giving  effect  to  it  had  gone  by."  Lord  Clarendon's 
concluding  arguments  are,  in  substance:  That  the  United  States' 
JGovemment  were  awace  that  we  wece  in  want  of  recruits,  and  that 
preparations  were  making  to  receive  them ;  that  Mr.  Marcy  was  in 
confidential  <oommunication  without  ever  warning  Mr*  CraiDi^ton 
jBgainat  attempting  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  that  the  whole  project 
was  aibandoned  out  of  deference  to  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  it 
"beoame  appw^nt  that  the  American  Goyemment  w9A  adverse  to  the 
scheme. 

To  thi3  Mr.  Marcy  answered  that,  if  the  British  ^IBoers  did  not  by 
mcb  a  proceeding  expose  themselves  to  the  penaUJ^p^danionaoed  by  law, 
Itjbey  violated  the  United  States  *^  policy.'' 
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"With  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Crampton,  in  an  explanatory  despatch 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  whicb,  with  its  enclosures,  occapies  no  less  than 
thirty-eight  pages  of  the  blue-book,  says  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  any  tree  nation  intended  to  enforce,  as  a  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  its  inhabitants,  any  more  of  the  general  law  of  nations  than  it  had 
embodied  in  it» municipal  law.  **  I  should  certainly,"  says  Mr.  Cramp** 
toD)  "hare  been  prepared  to  expect  that  any  attempts  to  induce  a 
Bnssian  serf  or  an  American  negro  slave  to  leave  the  territory  of  their 
respective  countries  would  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  right,  and  a 
disrespect  to  the  policy  of  Russia  and  a  slave-holding  State  of  the 
Union.  But  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  it  maintained  tbat  any  other 
restriction  was  placed  on  the  action  of  the  free  citizens  of  tbe  United 
States  than  that  which  their  own  laws  had  enacted  and  defined.  And, 
as  regards  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  couscquenee  of 
this  opinion,  I  am  chat^d  with  not  respecting,  I  conceived  the  very 
essence  of  that  policy  to  be  the  freedom  of  its  citizens  from  all  restric- 
tions not  previously  defined  by  law,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  laws 
themselves — the  lex  legum — was  to  leave  the  citizen  the  largest  liberty 
of  action  possible,  consistent  with  the  national  safety." 

Whether  Mr.  Crampton  may  be  recalled  by  Lord  Clarendon,  or  dis- 
missed by  the  American  Government,  we  feel  irmly  persuaded,  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  this  voluminous  correspondence,  that  impartial 
persons  can  come  to  no  other  conclusions  than  the  following : — 1st,  That 
the  British  Government  designed  no  evasion,  much  less  infraction,  of  the 
municipal  law  of  the  United  States ;  2nd,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  eithei: 
our  minister  or  consuls  having  recruited  a  single  man ;  8rd,  that  any 
such  recruitment  by  third  parties  has  been  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and 
instructions  of  the  recognised  British  agents ;  4th,  that  the  notification 
by  British  consuls  in  the  Union  of  the  recruitment  going  on  within  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  not  constituting  an 
infraction  of  the  American  municipal  law,  there  has  been  no  affront 
given  or  intended  to  the  sovereigntjf  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  despatch  so  late  as  the  dOth  of  April  of  th^ 
present  year,  which  forms  the  concluding  document,  gives  the  legal  gist 
of  the  most  vexed  of  these  questions  in  the  following  compact  and  lumi- 
nous language  : — "  The  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States  might,  if 
it  had  chosen  to  do  so,  have  followed  its  citizens  with  a  prohibitory 
enactment  beyond  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  has  not 
thought  fit  to  do  so,  and  the  just  and  inevitable  conclusion  is  that, 
what  it  mrg^t  have  forbidden,  but  has  not  forbidden,  it  has  designedly 
aflowed.'' 

For  the  alteration  of  ground  adopted,  and  the  new  light  that  semntf 
to  have  broken  in  upon  the  American  Government,  we  hold  Lord  Claren- 
don ta  be  in  no  way  responsible.  Her  Majesty's  Goremment  at  once 
sent  instructions  to  stop  all  recruiting,  even  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  North  American  provinces;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  in  conclusion, 
expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  these  explanations  and  assurances  may 
pmv^  satisftictory,  and  put  an  end  to  a  difference  which  has  been  deeply 
regnstted  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  ''  for  there  are  no  two  countries 
which  firs  bound  by  stronger  ties  or  by  higher  coasideiiationB  than  thff' 
XMtiil  8tiits9  and  Onpat  Britain  to  suAntaiit  unhnkea  the  itelatioiiK-  9I 
perlisct  cordiality  and  friendahip." 
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THE  EENEGADE  SOLDIERS  OF  TURKEY. 

The  renegade  soldier  comes  unwelcomed  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  he 
sits  down  with  a  swaggering  air,  his  sahre  clanking  upon  the  floor.  He 
is  ahout  fortj-eight  years  of  age»  a  worthless,  faint-hearted  hraggart,  a 
sensualist,  and  a  knave.  In  person  he  is  a  long,  awkward,  hony  fellow, 
with  a  slouching  gait,  a  stoop,  and  a  defiant  sideward  stride  as  he  walks.* 
A  huge  pair  of  shaggy  moustaches  sweep  insolently  oyer  his  thick 
hloated  lips.  Ragged  yellow  teeth  straggle  ahout  his  mouth,  and  one 
tooth  projects  like  the  tusk  of  a  boar.  His  hair  is  of  the  pale  lifeless 
hrown  which  never  grows  grey.  His  complexion  is  shining  and  scalj. 
His  smooth  hare  skin  does  not  show  a  wrinkle  furrowed  by  grief  or 
thought.  His  eyes  are  of  that  dull,  cold,  dangerous  blue  which  often 
characterises  those  of  persons  who  commit  singular  and  unaccountable 
crimes.  His  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  scarcely  perceptible.  On  the 
whole,  his  appearance  is  that  of  one  conscious  of  having  affronted  the 
respectable  portion  of  mankind.  It  is  that  of  a  vain  scoundrel  who 
blusters  uneasily  over  his  ignominj. 

I  try  painfully  to  discover  the  bright  side  of  his  immense  disgrace. 
I  endeavour  to  remember  old  stories  of  Spanish  cavaliers  led  captive 
by  the  corsairs  of  Barbary.  I  recall  sad  tales  of  many  Christian  men 
who,  having  had  only  a  terrible  choice  between  the  bowstring  and  the 
turban,  chose  the  latter;  groaning  in  spirit  as  they  did  so.  But  to  die 
for  the  faith  is  the  resplendent  virtue  of  saints  and  martyrs :  it  is  a 
gloty  to  which  weaker  souls  cannot  attain.  I  have  at  first  a  longing 
desire  to  learn  the  history  of  his  fearful  fall,  knowing  how  some  have 
cast  themselves  away  to  follow  the  grim  phantoms  of  ambition ;  some 
for  love,  some  for  the  sake  of  a  fierce,  ungodly  vengeance.  Such  were 
the  chief  vizirs  and  captains  of  Suleiman  and  of  Selim ;  the  admiral 
Barbarossa;  the  conqueror  of  Cyprus;  the  first  Christian  prince  of  Rus- 
sia; and  that  stern  melancholy  Count  Julian  who  wiped  away  his 
daughter's  shame  with  the  blood  of  ftalse  Don  Roderic,  and  with  the 
tears  of  a  race. 

The  fellow  who  has  intruded  upon  us,  however,  has  nothing  about  him 
which  can  fairly  claim  our  interest.  Like  most  modem  renegades  he 
is  a  German  adventurer  of  doubtful  antecedents.  Like  all  with  whom 
I  have  ever  become  acquainted,  he  has  perjured  himself  for  the  most 
contemptible  objects.  There  is  neither  dignity  nor  romance  about  the 
matter.  The  narrative  of  his  apostasy,  plainly  told,  is  as  vulgar  and 
disagreeable  a  story  as  that  of  any  other  disreputable  affair.  An  idle, 
good-for-nothing  lad,  he  left  Heidelberg  with  no  other  accomplish- 
ment than  that  of  being  able  to  drink  forty  glasses  of  beer  during  the  day. 
In  pursuit  of  what  he  called  a  career,  he  went  away  from  his  native 
duchy  and  entered  the  Austrian  army.  For  the  same  reason  he  quit- 
ted it  to  join  one  of  the  revolutions  which  so  idly  disturbed  Europe  in 
1848,  becoming  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  without  a  single  excuse  of 
patriotism  or  generous  sympathy  with  the  cause  he  rashly  espoused. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  He  had  en<- 
Aeavoured  to  found  his  private  fortune  on-  the  rains  of  the  throne  h» 
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had  sworn  to  uphold ;  and  it  was  but  the  natural  consequence  that  he 
should  pay  the  penalty  of  such  conduct  when  the  prince  he  had  be- 
trayed was  triumphant. 

He  sought  refuge  in  Turkey,  that  country  which  has  been  so  long  and 
honourably  distinguished  as  a  sanctuary  for  fugitives  of  all  grades  and 
characters,  from  Charles  the  Twelfth  to  Kossuth  and  Guyon.  But  his 
old  restlessness  still  clung  to  him.  He  could  not  endure  small  fortunes 
with  the  fostering  eqi^mimity  which  usually  gives  them  the  best  chance 
of  growing  greater.  He  resembled  one  who  should  frequently  trans- 
plant an  acorn  that  it  might  sooner  become  an  oak.  He  was  angry  that 
it  did  not  shoot  up  in  a  night  as  did  the  prophet's  gourd.  He  could  never 
be  brought  to  understand  his  actual  position.  He  was  always  mentally 
taking  Ms  stand  on  heights  yet  unwon,  puffing  himself  out  with  honours 
unearned,  and  living  in  a  fooFs  paradise  of  his  own  imagination.  He 
was  too  giddy  and  too  arrogant  to  comprehend  that  the  estimation  in 
which  people  are  held  by  the  world  depends  generally  on  their  manifest 
power  of  serving  it ;  and  he  was  offended  at  slights  that  were  merely 
the  consequence  of  his  own  real  insignificance.  This,  to  a  noble  mind, 
would  have  been  an  incentive  to  exertion,  but  it  sank  him  in  abject 
despair.  Then  he  missed  the  eitcitements  of  his  former  life  in  a  land 
whose  people  have  a  peculiarly!  happy  genius  for  amusement.  The 
excellent  music,  the  gay  balls,  the  perpetual  holiday  of  the  Austrian 
dtieSy  were  exchanged  for  a  lonely  wade  through  the  streets  of  Pera, 
and  a  dirty  dinner  among  a  tribe  of  yelling  snobs  in  a  dismal  back  room 
of  a  low  hotel.  He  grew  hypochondriacal  in  this  Slough  of  Despond,  and 
he  might  have  ended  as  braver  and  better  men  have  ended,  but  that  a 
gleam  of  hope  came  to  him  with  the  news  that  the  chivalry  of  the  West 
weremustering  for  a  mighty  war. 

He  asked  at  once  for  employment.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  for 
the  moon.  Having  been  made  a  colonel  by  Uie  insurgents  to  whom  he 
had  deserted  from  the  Austrian  service,  he  refused  to  join  the  Turkish 
forces  as  a  volunteer  and  wait  upon  events.  He  insisted  on  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  division,  or  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  smartly 
equipped,  and  was  of  course  sent  about  his  business.  For  some  time 
afterwards  he  might  have  been  seen  haunting  the  precincts  of  the  great 
foreign  embassies.  Personalities  retard  the  course  of  truth,  they  make 
it  enemies  too  many  and  too  fierce.  I  therefore  distinctly  disclaim  any 
allusion  to  individuals  in  stating  that  the  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  sovereigns  at  Constantinople  exercise  the  same  pernici- 
ous influence  as  that  which  was  used  by  the  French  embassy  at  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  and  of  James  II.  in  England,  or  by  the  Bussian 
embassy  accredited  to  Augustus  III.  and  to  the  last  diet  which  pre- 
served a  shadow  of  freedom  in  Poland.  There  is,  however,  one  important 
difference ;  the  same  premium  is  offered  for  subserviency  to  rivals 
and  to  strangers ;  power  can  be  only  won  by  treason,  but  the  acts  of 
diplomatists  at  Constantinople  are  completely  irresponsible  and  uncon- 
trolled. Their  effect  is  felt  rather  than  seen,  and  they  are  often  osten- 
tatiously disavowed.  It  is  not  therefore  the  imperial  hand  of  a  Lewia 
or  of  a  Catherine,  which  raises  to  a  disgraceful  elevation,  or  which  sinks 
iata  honourable  ruin,  the  Osborns  and  Sidneys,  the  Czartoiyskis  and 
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Malakowskys  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  Barillon  or  a  Bonrepanx,  a  Tattschetf 
or  a  Eepuin ;  and  the  reasous  T?hich  guide  them  are  proportionablj 
smaller. 

The  chief  patronage  of  the  Turkish  Government  has  been  for  many 
years*  virtually  in  the  hands  of  aliens^  and  all  v^ho  desire  to  obtain  any 
considerable  post  in  the  service  of  the  Porte,  first  try  to  secure  the 
protection  of  some  one  among  their  excellencies.  A  refugee,  however^ 
was  extremely  unlikely  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  a  great  diplomatist 
unless  he  weriB  also  a  consummate  toady,  and  had  cunning  enough  to 
worm  himself  into  a  position  where  he  might  turn  to  account  gifts 
which  are  fortunately  rare.  An  accomplished  sycophant  also  requires 
qualities  of  no  common  order,  a  serene  temper,  complete  self-denial, 
keen  discernment,  quick  parts,  absolute  secrecy.  He  must  be  able  to 
offer  incense  to  folly  without  a  smile,  and  to  praise  error  without  a 
blush.  He  must  be  never  in  the  way,  and  never  out  of  the  way.  Ho 
must  know  with  instinctive  and  delicate  tact  how  to  soothe  the  sharp 
smart  of  a  vanity  he  has  laboured  to  disease.  He  must  be  callous  to 
the  scorn  even  of  the  master  whom  he  serves,  and  seem  proud  of  his 
own  debasement.  His  career  is  one  in  which  few  succeed  ;  for  the  re- 
volt of  a  moment  may  bring  to  nought  the  fruit  of  years  of  anxiety  and 
serfdom.  Many,  therefore,  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  dirtiness  of  that 
road  to  fortune,  yet  happily  soon  stumble  and  fall  down  in  it. 

After  wasting  months  in  attendance  at  the  embassies,  after  having 
covered  several  quires  of  excellent  paper  with  servile  supplications  and 
petitions  laboriously  copied  and  recopied,  sealed  with  care  and  nicety^ 
anxiously  delivered,  and  destined  to  be  left  unread,  he  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  humiliated  himself,  truckled  to  subordinates, 
and  fee'd  dragomans  in  vain:  So,  partly  in  impatience  and  disgust ; 
partly  in  spite  and  bravado ;  partly  with  the  absurd  expectation  of  rising 
to  high  place ;  pnrtly  with  the  desire  of  marrying  as  many  wives  as  hO" 
pleased  and  having  a  harem ;  partly  with  silly  fancies  of  oriental 
splendour  and  mystery,  he  preteaded  to  become  a  Mussulman  and  sank 
into  contempt  for  ever. 

The  form  of  adopting  Islamism  is  curt  and  simple.  A  dervish  was 
summoned,  and  in  his  presence  the  apostate  professed  his  belief  in  the 
unity  of  Allah,  and  in  the  prophecies  of  Mohammed.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  went  to  bed  in  great  pain  and  remained  there  about  ten  days.  On 
his  recovery  he  travestied  himself  in  a  straight-breasted  coat,  baggy 
trousers,  two  pairs  of  slwes,  and  a  red  cap ;  the  distinctive  marks  bj 
which  are  recognised  all  Turks  who  do  not  attempt  to  disown  their 
nationality.  Thenceforth  he  was  called  Achraet ;  he  carried  his  hands 
folded  over  his  stomach,  and  roguishly  believed  that  the  metamotphosi^ 
was  complete.  The  infamous  transaction  thus  concluded  was  prompted 
by  no  single  motive  which  would  have  had  a  single  moment's  influence 
over  any  man  of  common  prudence,  and  the  newly-made  Mohammedan 
was  not  long  in  finding  out  the  irretrievable  nature  of  his  mistake. 
He  soon  perceived  his  conduct  was  not  only  sacrilegious  and  horrible, 
but  that  it  was  also  considered  as  ridiculous  or  insane ;  and  thai;  all 
who  did  not  shudder  sneered  at  him.  » 

To  make  these  observations  understood  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
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that  the  Turks  look  with  strong  suspicion  upon  renegades.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  thence  inferred  that  their  faith  in  the  Koran  is 
wavering.  It  is  as  earnest  and  lively  as  ever.  It  is  perhaps  strongest 
among  those  who  are  most  highly  educated ;  among  the  shrewd,  taciturn 
envoys,  who  have  resided  in  the  politest  capitals  of  the  world ;  and  among 
the  sharp-witted  adventurers  who  have  been  sent  to  study  at  Vienna 
and  at  Paris.  The  impetuous  valour  of  the  Osmanli  warriors,  who  fought 
^ith  Omer  Pasha  on  the  Danube,  and  who  humbled  the  Russian  arms 
at  Batoum,  was  still  inflamed  by  the  belief  that  if  stricken  down  in  battle 
they  should  be  transported  to  paradise,  and  awake  amidst  the  houris. 
The  war-cry,  once  terrible  from  the  sands  of  Arabia  to  the  gardens  of 
Tourraine,  '^La  lUah  ilahah,"  still  echoed  from  lip  to  hp  among 
their  advancing  hosts  in  the  Crimea ;  and  those  who  have  closed  the 
eyes  of  the  fallen  have  assured  me  that  their  piety  was  solemn  and 
sincere  to  the  last.  The  time  is  over  when  they  cared  for  proselytes, 
and  offered  the  stem  alternative  of  the  Koran  or  the  sword  to  van- 
quished nations.  They  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  their  race  and  religion  with  a  mournful  convic- 
tion, that  it  has  been  pre-ordained  and  cannot  be  averted.  But  their 
zeal  is  as  warm  as  when  the  light  horsemen  of  Bayazid  broke  the 
Christian  ranks  at  Nicopolis,  or  when  the  fanatic  followers  of  his 
grandson  desecrated  the  altars  of  St.  Sophia,  and  turned  the  noblest  of 
Greek  churches  into  a  mosque. 

If  a  renegade  can  persuade  them  that  he  is  a  true  convert  it  is  well 
for  him.  If  he  is  submissive  and  obsequious  to  the  priesthood ;  if  he 
is  punctual  in  his  devotions,  rigid  in  keeping  fast  and  in  the  observance 
of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  prophet,  he  may  speedily  acquire  the  wealth 
of  a  prince,  and  live  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  But  he  is  narrowly 
watched,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  that  his  conversion  is  only  a 
ghastly  trick  to  push  himself  into  their  houses  and  employments  they 
deride  and  despise  him. 

They  are  not  content  with  passively  neglecting  him ;  they  make  him 
feel  their  scorn  and  loathing  on  every  possible  occasion.  His  children 
may  come  to  honour,  but  he  never  does  so. 

The  unscrupulous  man,  therefore,  failed  with  the  Turks  as  he  had 
previously  failed  with  the  embassies,  and  from  causes  very  similar.  It 
is  seldom  indeed,  that  a  rogue  has  sufficient  clearness  and  coherency 
in  his  ideas  to  make  his  rogueries  really  useful  to  him.  Sound  sense 
and  foresight,  precise  notions  even  of  his  own  interest,  would  make  an 
honest  man  of  him.  It  is  in  these  advantages  therefore  that  he  is 
nearly  always  deficient ;  and  he  usually  pays  a  ruinous  price  for  his 
whistle,  only  to  see  it  disdainfully  wrenched  away  from  him.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  shuffled  down  in  his  double  shoes  and  large  trousers  to 
the  Seraskier.  Instead  of  being  received  with  the  respect  which  is 
everywhere  paid  to  the  hat,  hel  found  himself  now  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  masquerader,  fair  game  for  the  gibes  of  coffee-boys  and  pipe- 
bearers.  The  talisman  of  backsheesh,  however,  at  length  gained  him 
admission  to  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief.  That  functionary,  who 
nad  laboriously  worked  his  own  way  upwards  from  the  position  of  a 
common  soldier  to  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  empire,  was 
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by  no  means  disposed  to  look  favourably  on  one  who  endeavoured  to 
take  a  abort  cat  to  success  in  life.  When  he  saw,  therefore,  a  lank, 
gawl^y  apparition  speaking  a  strange  guttural  language  and  calling  him- 
self Achmet,  he  considered  the  creature  partly  in  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  and  partly  as  a  zoological  curiosity.  He  kept  the  counterfeit 
Mussulman  standing  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  waited  with  an  in- 
quisitive look  to  learn  what  on  earth  the  mad  infidel  could  want  with 
him.  When  made  aware  that  his  visitor  came  in  cold  blood  to  ask  for 
a  command  which  was  just  then  the  great  object  of  contention  among 
the  allies  ;  and  this  as  the  immediate  reward  of  an  act  for  which  the 
bowstring  would  have  been  a  mild  punishment — .the  Seraskier  motioned 
for  a  fresh  pipe  and  sligbtly  raised  his  eyebrows. 

Greatly  confounded  by  a  reception  so  cool,  Achmet  now  declared  that 
he  was  a  rough,  plain-spoken  soldier,  and  then  proceeded  to  pro- 
nounce an  obstreperous  and  patronising  eulogium  on  the  Turks.  Is 
presence  of  one  of  the  proudest  men  throughout  the  land,  he  alluded 
to  them  as  though  they  had  been  ^n  inferior  race  among  whom  he 
would  be  willing  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  civilisation.  He  asserted 
his  intention  to  make. his  fortune  among  them,  and  to  lead  them  to 
victory  wherever  it  was  possible  for  so  rude  a  horde  to  vanquish.  The 
Seraskier  told  him  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  giving  him  a  regiment;  but  Patti-Pasha  was  about  to  be 
sent  shortly  with  reinforcements  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  that  general 
he  had  better  apply.  Perhaps — ^here  there  was  a  quaint  look  about  the 
Seraskier's  eyes — he  might  obtain  a  staff  appointment.  Patti-Pasha  was 
an  Irishman  who  had  jumped  up  to  his  present  position  by  means  of 
the  extremely  large  calves  of  his  legs.  When  he  ascertained,  however, 
that  a  rebel  and  a  renegade  proposed  to  dine  at  his  table  and  ride  by 
his  side  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  instruction  in  the  art  of  war,  his 
elaborate  whiskers  positively  uncurled  with  indiguation.  The  interview 
took  place  in  a  delightful  house  on  the  Bosphorus  which  bad  formerly 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Russian  secretaries,  and  which  had  just  been  as- 
signed as  a  residence  to  Patti-Pasha.  The  general  glanced  round  at 
the  many  evidences  of  his  importance  that  it  contained,  and  his  ire 
swelled  within  him.  "  Be  aff,  sir»"  he  cried  with  a  menacing  motion ; 
and  it  was  well  for  Achmet  that  he  obeyed  the  order  with  promptitude, 
or  his  exit  might  have  been  hastened  by  one  of  the  muscular  legs 
which  had  conducted  the  Hibernian  gentleman  to  eminence. 

From  Patti-Pasha  he  went  to  Robbah-Pasha,  from  Robbah.  Pasha  to 
Vili-Pasha,  and  thence  to  Mustapha-Pasha,  a  grand  old  Paynim  of  the 
best  school.  None  of  them  would  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  At 
length,  when  reduced  to  the  deepest  degradation  and  necessity,  he  beard 
that  one  of  his  former  subalterns  had  just  received  a  commission  of  some 
importance.  They  had  been  companions  in  exile,  and  fortune  had  at 
last  smiled  on  one  her  frown  could  never  humble.  So  the  renegade 
applied  to  his  old  comrade,  and  with  tears  entreated  compassion.  The 
next  day  he  announced  himself  as  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  General 
Schnitzel,  commonly  styled  Pilau-Effendi  among  the  Turks,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  marked  partiality  for  their  national  dish. 

He  was  now  nominally  employed,  and  received  a  salary  of  about  six- 
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teen  pounds  a  month — ^when  he  could  get  it,  "which  ^as  not  often,; 
but  he  never  could  obtain  from  the  Porte  an  official  firman  recognisiug 
him  as  a  TuAish  officer.  It  was  with  a  pang  of  no  common  bitterness 
that  be  saw  men  who  had  been  his  subordinates,  pass  by  him  to  wealth 
and  authority,  while  he  was  defrauded  of  the  wages  for  which  he  bad 
abjured  his  God.  Envy  ate  into  his  mind  like  a  canker.  He  felt  him- 
self A  miserable  dupe,  and  none  would  listen  to  his  complaints,  or  sym- 
pathise with  his  resentment.  Even  the  easy  Qermans,  the  swagger- 
ing Hungarians,  and  the  jaunty  Britons,  who  covered  such  very  strange 
antecedents  with  such  very  gay  uniforms,  shrank  from  contact  with  him. 
Men  who  had  no  property  but  their  swords  and  their  hands,  who  had 
neither  the  pride  of  worth  nor  the  pride  of  birth,  would  by  no  means 
associate  with  him.  No  mere  scapegrace  could  feel  good  fellowship 
with  a  criminal  so  wicked  and  shameless.  He  was  too  bad  even  for  the 
wide  toleration  of  such  as  they. 

One  of  the  modem  highways  to  success  in  Turkey  is  marriage,  and 
he  tried  it.  After  many  difficulties  he  procured  a  wife  who  had  six 
husbands  all  living.  Her  last  spouse  had  dismissed  her  with  a  con- 
siderable dower  after  one  month's  trial,  and  had  immediately  after- 
wards absconded,  greatly  scared,  for  Egypt.  On  inspection  she  provei 
to  be  a  light  gingerbread- coloured  lady,  with  a  flaccid,  shrivelled  skin, 
and  hard,  moist  fingers  stained  permanently  brown  with  henna.  Her 
eyes  were  smeared  with  a  black  powder  made  into  paste  by  the  fric- 
tion of  her  eyelids.  She  had  a  blowsy,  waddling  body,  and  her  limbs 
were  small  and  surprisingly  distorted.  When  this  precious  pair  im- 
mediately fell  out,  as  of  course  they  did,  he  was  anxious  to  take  ex- 
afmple  by  his  predecessors  and  avail  himself  of  the  Moslem  facility  for 
divorce ;  but  Fatma-Hanum  soon  made  him  glad  to  abandon  so  forlorn 
a  hope.  She  went  about  among  the  pashas*  harems,  to  the  lazy  in- 
mates of  which  her  varied  experience  and  highly-seasoned  conversation 
made  her  very  welcome,  and  sho  abused  her  giaour  mate  with  scofiP- 
ing  acrimony  and  length  of  wind.  She  averred  that  he  had  exhibited 
her,  unveiled,  to  unbelievers,  and  had  seated  her  at  meat  in  the  midst  of 
them;  likewise  that  he  was  a  magician  and  had  dealings  with  evil  spirits. 
She  assured  her  eager  listeners  that  he  had  made  a  compact  with  them 
never  to  go  to  the  bath,  lest  they  should  be  drowned  while  in  attendance 
on  him.  This  story  received  strong  confirmation  also  from  the  bath- 
keepers  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  of  whom  admitted  that  they  had 
never  seen  him.  So  Achmet  led  the  life  of  the  most  unlucky  of  dogs, 
and  he  would  probably  have  lost  even  his  shadowy  colonelcy  and  his 
miserable  pittance,  if  he  had  not  become  reconciled  with  his  termagant 
helpmate  and  submitted  evermore  to  her  rule  and  domination. 

There  only  remained  one  way  now  by  which  he  might  still  contrive 
to  feast  sometimes  on  the  fat  of  the  land  after  which  he  hungered.  He 
employed  all  his  address  to  please  a  wealthy  bey,  and  became  a  sort  of 
hanger-on  of  his  household.  He  served  this  rich  Turk  in  a  capacity 
for  which  the  Germans  have  a  most  expressive  term.  It  is  augen- 
diener,  or  eye-server.  He  watched  every  look  of  his  patron,  fetched 
and  carried  gossip  for  him,  read  the  European  papers  to  him,  and  thus 
earned  a  cross-legged  seat  at  his  dinner-tray,  a  cup  of  coffee  now  and 
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then,  aad  a  whiff  at  a  pipe.  A  parasite,  however,  may  always  pick  up 
the  crumbs  from  somebody's  table  at  such  a  price  as  this.  He  had 
been  cheated  when  he  gave  his  soul  for  them. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  he  tells  us  with  abominable  levity  as  we 
look  out  over  that  magnificent  prospect  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  the 
sunlit  Bosphorus  between,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  coffee-house 
on  the  hill-side  near  the  great  field  of  the  dead.  It  is  most  horrible 
to  hear  him  talk  so  irreverently  of  sacred  things ;  but  he  has  a  wild 
panic  in  his  eyes,  even  while  he  is  vaunting.  He  seems  to  implore 
some  word  of  comfort  which  may  strengthen  his  anguished  spirit,  lest 
he  go  out  and  hang  himself,  or  fall  down  smote  with  sudden  death. 


KO  NAVAL  LAW  TO  FIGHT  THE  ENEMY  ON  SHOKE. 
By  Teistrak. 

The  most  important  naval  court-martial — since  that  on  Admiral  Byng, 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  under  the  12th  article  of  war,  which,  at 
that  remote  period,  admitted  of  no  mitigation  by  the  court,  and  who 
was  executed  accordiugly — ^was  that  held  last  December  in  the  Black 
Sea  on  a  second  master,  who  was  also  sentenced  to  death  under  the 
12th  article  of  war,  although  the  court  were  empowered  by  a  subse- 
quent Act  of  Parliament  "to  inflict  such  other  punishment  as  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  offence  shall  be  found  to  deserve.*' 

The  ratification  of  peace  having  been  proclaimed,  Tristram  may  now 
proceed  to  point  out  certain  omissions  in  the  naval  articles  of  war ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  persons,  though  guilty  of  cowardice,  negligence, 
or  disaffection,  in  particular  actions  with  the  enemy,  are  not  amenable 
to  the  11th  and  12th  articles  of  war. 

These  serious  omissions  could  have  been  rectified  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  Kussia,  but,  as  usuid  with  British 
seamen,  the  naval  service  has  been  as  zealously  and  loyally  performed  in 
every  action  with  the  enemy  as  if  the  articles  of  war  actually  embraced 
every  offence  which  might  have  been  committed  when  in  action  with 
the  enemy,  under  all  circumstances  of  war  at  sea  or  on  shore. 

The  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  Idth  articles  of  war  are  expressly  applica- 
ble to  offences  committed  by  persons  when  in  action  with  the  enemy's 
ships  only. 

The  10th  article  enacts  the  *' penalty  of  not  preparing  for  fight,  and 
encouraging  the  men  in  time  of  action,"  with  any  ship  or  ships. 

The  1 J  th  article  enacts  the  "  penalty  of  disobeying  the  orders  of  the 
commanding  officer  in  time  of  action,"  against  any  fleet,  squadron,  or 
ship,  &c. 

The  12th  article  enacts  the  "  penalty  of  cowardice,  or  other  neglect 
of  duty  in  time  of  action,"  or  not  doing  the  utmost  to  take  or  destroy 
every  ship,  &c. 

And  the  13th  article  enacts  the  *'  penalty  of  not  pursuing  the  enemy, 
pirate,  or  rebel,  beaten  or  flying." 
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A  second  master,  serring  in  one  of  her  Majesty^s  vessels  in  the 
Black  Sea,  was  tried  by  court-martial  on  the  llth  December  last 
under  the  two  following  charges,  preferred  against  him  by  his  com- 
manding officer — yiz. : 

•*  First.  With  having,  during  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  of  October, 
1855,  neglected  to  keep  the  ship  in  the  position  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Liieutenant  ■,  and  going  below  while  engaging  the  Fort  of  Kinbum. 
Second.  With  having,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1855,  forsaken  his  sta- 
tion in  time  of  action,  and  continued  below,  after  having  been  ordered 
by  Lieutenant ,  his  commanding  officer,  to  remain  on  deck." 

The  offence  in  each  charge  being  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
llth,  13th,  and  27th  articles  of  war.  The  offences  could  not  be  in 
violation  of  the  llth  or  the  12th  article  of  war  as  now  worded. 

The  llth  article  enacts  that,  "  Every  person  in  the  fleet  who  shall 
not  duly  observe  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  flag  officer,  commander  of 
any  squadron  or  division,  or  other  his  superior  officer,  for  assailing, 
joining  battle  with,  or  making  defence  against  any  fleet,  squadron,  or 
ship,  or  shall  not  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer  as  aforesaid  in 
time  of  action,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  or  shall  not  use  all  possible 
endeavours  to  put  the  same  effectually  in  execution :  every  such  person 
80  offending,  and  being  convicted  thereof  by  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  from  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  offence  a  court-martial  shall  deem  him  to 
deserve." 

The  first  charge  is  "  for  going  below  while  engaging  the  Fort  of  Kin- 
bum."  A  fort  is  not  a  ship ;  neither  are  forts,  castles,  towers,  or  for- 
tifications, a  fleet  or  squadron :  hence  the  first  flaw  in  the  indictment.'*' 

The  12th  article  enacts  that,  "Every  person  in  the  fleet,  who, 
through  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffection,  shall  in  time  of  action 
withdraw,  or  keep  back,  or  not  come  into  the  fight  or  engagement,  or 
shall  not  do  his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy  every  ship  which  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  engage,  and  to  assist  and  relieve  fldl  and  every  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships,  or  those  of  his  allies,  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  assist 
and  relieve ;  every  such  person  so  offending,  and  being  convicted  there- 
of by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  shall  suffer  death." 

The  second  charge  is,  "With  having,  on  the  17th  October,  1855, 
forsaken  his  station  in  time  of  action,  and  continued  below,"  &c.  The 
action  was  with  the  Fort  of  Kinburn — ^not  an  action  to  "  take  or  destroy 
every  ship  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  (of  every  person  in  the  fleet)  to 
engage."  There  was  not  an  enemy's  vessel  of  any  description  to  en- 
gage at  Kinbum.  The  object  engaged  was  the  fort  only,  which  is  not 
a  ship :  hence  the  second  flaw  in  the  indictment. 

But  the  offender  evidently  came  under  the  27th  article  of  war,  which 
was  alone  applicable  to  the  charges  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

*  A  fellow  was  lately  convicted,  under  the  Hogue  and  Vagabond  Act,  for  card- 
playing  in  a  railway  carriage  on  the  Brighton  line,  and  sent  to  Lewes  Gaol.  He 
hired  a  barrister,  who  went  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  demanded  his  client's 
freedom,  on  the  ground  that  a  railway  carriage  is  not  an  "  open  and  public  place." 
Three  judges  admitted  the  validity  of  the  objection,  and  directed  the  discharge  of 
the  card-sharper. — lUuttrated  London  NewSy  May  10, 1856. 
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<'  No  person  ia  or  belonging  to  the  fleet  sball  sleep  upon  hia  watch,  or 
negligently  perform  the  duty  imposed  on  him,  ox  forsake  his  station 
upon  pain  of  death,  or  such  other  punishment  aa  a  court-martial  shall 
think  fit  to  impose,  and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  require." 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  pia*el7  sod  simply  these— -viz.. 
The  officer  had  not,  for  the  previous  forty-eight  hours^  taken  any  food, 
his  illness  having  occasioned  a  loss  of  appetite ;  and,  when  his  vessel 
was  receding  from  the  fire,  and  the  commander  himself  directing  the 
steering,  of  the  vessel,  he  went  down  below  in  the  gjun-room^  and  took 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  to  restore  his  exhausted  strengths  This, 
stimulant  threw  him  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  he  was  so 
taken  before  his  commander  on  deck.  Being  there  unconscious  of  his 
superior's  commands,  he  made  no  reply,  but  went  again  below^felL 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  several  hours  afterwards. 

The  court  were  composed  of  eleven  post-captadns,  as  meritorious  and 
distinguished  officers  as  any  in  the  service,  but  who,  like  their  prede* 
cessors  since  the  year  1749  (when  the  thii*ty-six  naval  articles  of  war 
were  enacted),  read  the  first  part  only  of  the  12th  article  of  war  down  to 
the  word  engagement,  and  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the  offender, 
the  extreme  penalty  applicable  only  to  offences  of  "  cowardice,  negli- 
gence, and  disaffection,"  ''  or  not  doing  the  utmost  to  take  or  destroy 
every  ship  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  (of  every  peison  in  the  fleet)  to* 
engage." 

The  whole  context  of  the  12th  article  relates  to  the  taking  or  the 
destroying  of  every  ship  which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  persoa  in 
the  fleet  to  engage. 

The  whole  context  also  of  the  11th  article  relates  to  assailing,  joint* 
ing  battle  with,  or  making  defence  against  any  fleet,  squadron,  or  ship 
— not  against  any  fort,  bajttery,  or  fortification.  Hence  the  proceedingiai 
of  the  court  on  these  two  points  of  law  are  evidently  liable  to  be  de- 
clared null  and  void ;  but  the  offence  in  each  charge  was  alleged  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  11th,  12th,  and  27th  articles  of  war,  which  last 
article  only  was  applicable  to  the  offences  committed — ^viz.,  with  having 
negligently  performed  the  duty  imposed  on  him,  and  forsaken  his. 
station. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  the  court  considered  that  the  offender 
came  under  the  12th  article  of  war,  which  enacts  the  sentence  of  death, 
only ;  and  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  the  offences  were  aggravated, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  by  the  offender  having  forsaken  his  station, 
in  time  of  action,  and  become  unconscious  of  his  acts  by  the  brandy  and 
water  taken  below,  when  he  could  have  obtauied  permission  of  his  com- 
manding officer  to  quit  the  deck  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  from. 
pmviDus  illness ;  or  certainly  the  court  would  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  Act  of  19  Geo,  III.,  and  tempered  the  severity  of  the  12th 
article  with  mercy  :  "  And  whereas,  the  restraining  of  the  power  of  the 
convt-martial  to  theinflicting  of  the  puni^ment  of  death,  in  the  several 
cases  recited  in  the  said  clauses  (12th  and  13th),  may  be  attended  with 
great  hardship  and  inconvenience ;  be  it  enacted,  that,  from  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  in  the  several  cases  recited 
in  the  said  clauses,  for  the  court-martial  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death, 
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or  to  inflict  such  other  punishment  as  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
offence  shall  he  found  to  deserve." 

Similar  hardship  and  inconvenience  must  have  heen  felt  hy  the  court 
which  passed  sentence  of  death  on  the  second  master,  as  were  expressed 
by  the  court  which  were  restrained  by  the  Act  2  Geo.  III.,  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  Admiral  Byng ;  for,  although  in  the  present  case 
the  court  could  have,  by  the  Act  10  Geo.  III.,  passed  "  such  other 
punishment  as  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence  shall  be  found  to 
deserve" — ^yet  there  was  no  other  punishment  adequate  "  to  the  nature, 
and  degree  of  the  offence ''  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Two  years'  term  of  imprisonment  is  the  longest  which  can  be  passed 
by  sentence  of  a  naval  court-martial.  A  military  court-martial  can 
pass  various  terms  of  transportation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  justly  in- 
ferred that  the  court  were  restrained  by  their  '*  oaths,  their  consciences, 
and  the  best  of  their  understanding,"  to  pass  sentence  of  death  oa  the 
second  master,  "  with  strong  recommendation  to  mercy,"  as  dismissal 
from  the  service,  with  two  years'  imprisonment,  was  not  in  their  opinion 
a  punishment  adequate  to  the  offences  gensrally  found  against  him. 

The  Admiralty,  although  in  the  moment  of  active  hostilities  in  the 
Black  Sea,  recommended  to  her  Majesty  that  the  sentence  of  death 
should  be  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  and  on  the  ratification 
of  peace  their  lordships  again  reoommended  that  her  Majesty's  grace 
codd  be  farther  extended  to  one  year's  imprisonment  from  the  11th 
Deoember,  1855,  fisom  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  the  case,  ex- 
pressed in  a  second  memorial,  and  the  previously  exemplary  character 
of  the  offender.  No  doubt  their  lordships  considered  the  artless  memo- 
rial of  his  father,  a  veteran  and  gallant  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  lately 
returned  from  the  West  Indies  as  mail-packet  agent,  and  not  the  spu- 
rious wanderings  of  an  out-port  practitioner,*  nor  the  erroneous  and. 
vexatious  productions  in  the  so-called  professional  press  by  amphibious 
contributors,  who  are  no  more  acquainted  with  the  naval  articles  of 
war,  and  the  proceedings  of  naval  courts-martial,  than  with  the  un- 
written articles  of  faith  among  the  heterogeneous  tribes  of  Esquimaux. 

By  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  lOth,  11th,  and  12th  articles  of  war, 
it  is  inoontrovertibly  evident  that  the  offences  in  each  article  apply  to 
an  action,  fight,  or  engagement  with  shipping  only  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  Idth,  with  that  of  the  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  and  not  to  the  enemy's 
fortifications- on  shore,  where  there  is  no  ship  of  the  enemy  as  at  Kin- 
bum;  but  where  4;here.  is  a  ship  of  the  enemy  as  at  Petropaulovski» 
then  offences  committed  in  violation  of  each  or  all  of  the  said  four 
articles  would  be  liable  to  trial.  Suppose  the  British  admiral  had  sur- 
vived the  shot  at  himself,  he  became  amenable,  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  act,  to  the  10th  article  of  war,  for  "  not  in  his  own  person,  andac 
cording  to  his  place,  encouraged  the  inferior  officers  and  men  to  fight 
courageously  ;"  also,  more  especially  to  the  12th  article,  as  he,  through 
"  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffection,  did  in.  time  of  action  withdraw*' 
from  the  deck  to  shoot  himself  in  his  cabin. 

*  He  advised  his  client  to  apply  to  the  Admindtyfor  a  new  trial*— as  if  it  were 
a  case  of  petty  larceny ^  or  crim.  con.  in  civil  law«  All  oouxts*maitial  in:  the  navfr 
are  without-  appeal  to  any  other  courts-martial. — ^X. 
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The  second  master  at  Kinbam  withdrew  from  the  deck  to  the  gun- 
room to  restore  his  exhausted  strength  with  a  spirituous  stimulant  when 
his  vessel  was  receding  from  the  fire ;  hut,  as  the  engagement  was  not 
with  a  ship  of  the  enemy,  the  offences  which  he  committed  were  not  in 
violation  of  either  one  of  the  said  1 1  th  and  ISth  articles  of  war,  although 
he  decidedly  came  under  the  27th  article.  Yet  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  under  the  12th  article  of  war,  of  the  violation  of  which  he  could 
not  have  been  guilty,  as  Einbum  is  a  fort,  not  a  ship. 

This  undefined  state  of  the  naval  law  for  the  government  of  her 
Miyesty^s  ships,  vessels,  and  forces  by  sea,  should  no  longer  exist ;  as. 
cases  may  arise  in  China  against  pirates  on  shore,  or  in  the  British 
settlements  in  Africa  against  rebels,  where  the  offences  named  in  the 
said  four  articles  of  war  are  not  amenable  to  naval  martial  law. 

Suppose  a  case  of  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffection  to  occur  on 
board  a  vessel  of  war  directing  her  fire  at  the  enemy's  troops  or  artillery 
on  shore,  there  is  not  one  of  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  articles  as 
now  worded  could  embrace  any  one  of  the  three  offences.  Admitted,  that 
the  27th  article  might,  by  forced  construction,  be  considered  applicable 
to  the  offence  of  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffection  when  in  action 
with  the  enemy ;  but  that  article  was  framed  against  sleeping  on  watch,, 
negligence  in  performance  of  duty,  or  forsaking  of  station  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  duties,  and  discipline  of  the  ship — ^not  when  in  action 
with  the  enemy,  when  the  military  offences  committed  were  intended 
to  come  solely  under  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  articles  of  war. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  present  several  acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
government  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  vessels,  and  forces  by  sea,  there  is 
not  one  article  of  war  which  can  embrace  the  offences  of  cowardice^ 
negligence,  or  disaffection,  or  other  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy, 
pirate,  or  rebel,  if  committed  on  shore,  in  or  out  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  35th  article  of  war  that,  **  If  any  person,  who 
shall  be  in  actual  service  and  full  pay  in  his  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
of  war,  shall  commit  upon  the  shore,  in  any  place  or  places  out  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  any  of  the  crimes  punishable  by  these  articles  and 
orders,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished 
for  the  same,  in  like  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  said 
crimes  had  been  committed  at  sea,  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
or  vessels  of  war." 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  re- 
servation, that  neither  the  10th,  nor  11th,  nor  12th,  nor  13th  article  of 
war,  embraces  any  one  of  the  several  offences  mentioned  therein,  if  the 
fight,  engagement,  or  action  be  against  the  enemy  on  shore  defending 
fortifications  or  harbours,  arsenals  or  magazines  (where  there  is  not  an 
enemy's  ship),  or  against  the  enemy's  land  forces— horse,  or  foot,  or 
artillery. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  "  any  captain  and  commander  "  of  the  Naval 
Brigade  in  the  Crimea  had  not,  upon  likelihood  of  engagement  with, 
the  Eedan  at  Sebastopol,  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  fight, 
and  had  not  in  his  own  person,  and  according  to  his  place,  encouraged 
the  inferior  officers  and  men  to  fight  courageously ;  or  if  any  person 
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belonging  to  the  fleet  had,  when  carrying  the  scaling-ladders  to  the 
attack,  treacherously  or  cowardly  yielded,  or  cried  for  quarter,  it  is  in- 
disputably obvious  that  neither  officer,  nor  any  other  person  of  the 
Naval  Brigade  so  offending,  could  have  been  amenable  to  naval  court- 
martial;  as  no  person  in  the  fleet,  when  in  engagement  with  the 
enemy's  fortifications,  or  forces  on  shore,  could  be  tried  by  naval  court- 
martial  for  any  of  the  said  offences  mentioned  in  the  10th  article  of 
i?ar,  if  there  was  not  an  enemy's  ship  to  be  engaged. 

Similar  reasons,  from  the  engagements  being  exclusively  confined 
to  shipping  in  the  naval  articles  of  war — ^no  person  belonging  to  the 
fleet,  when  serving  in  the  Naval  Brigade,  could  have  been  tried  by 
court-martial  for  offences  enumerated  either  in  the  11th  or  the  12  th 
article  of  war ;  and  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  inconsistent  to  suppose 
that  any  person  belonging  to  the  Naval  Brigade  could  have  been  tried 
by  naval  court-martial  under  the  13th  article  for  not  having  given  chase 
on  foot  to  a  beaten  or  a  flying  Cossack  on  his  charger. 

13th.  Every  person  in  the  fleet,  who  through  cowardice,  negligence, 
or  disaffection,  shall  forbear  to  pursue  the  chase  of  any  enemy,  pirate,  or 
rebel,  beaten  or  flying ;  or  shall  not  relieve  and  assist  a  known  friend 
in  view  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  being  convicted  of  any  such  offence 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  shall  suffer  death." 

Observe  that  the  word  ship,  or  ships  of  the  enemy,  pirate  or  rebel, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  13  th  article  of  war,  as  in  the  preceding  lOth^ 
11th,  and  12th  articles — ^yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  shipping  of  the 
enemy,  pirate  or  rebel,  is  understood,  as  no  person  in  the  fleet  can 
chase  a  stationary  castle,  tower,  or  fort,  and  which,  though  beaten,  cannot 
fly  like  a  ship. 

In  the  administration  of  the  late  Lord  Auckland  *' Tristram"  had  the 
honour  of  submitting,  through  the  courtesy  of  a  present  rear-admiral, 
his  opinion  that  offences  committed  on  board  any  of  her  Mijesty's 
ships  or  vessels  of  war,  hauled  out  of  Admiralty  waters  and  jurisdic- 
tion into  magisterial  waters  and  jurisdiction,  the  dockyard  basins  for 
instance,  were  not  amenable  to  the  naval  articles  of  war. 

This  opinion  being  supported  by  essential  points  (enumerated  in 
**  Observations  upon  Naval  Courts-Martial  and  Naval  Articles  of  War,"  ♦ 
and ''  Observations  on  the  Amendments  in  the  Naval  Articles  of  War,"f ) 
for  the  government  of  the  naval  forces  employed  in  the  naval  arsenals 
when  their  ships  were  in  dock,  or  fitting  in  the  dockyard  basins — 
courts-martial  were,  by  the  16th  and  17th  Victoria,  empowered  *'  to 
try  offences  committed  by  persons  in  full-pay  in  the  navy  in  dockyards 
or  victualling  yards." 

"  17th.  And  whereas,  under  the  act  of  the  twenty-second  year  of 
King  George  II.,  c.  xxziii.,  courts-martial  constituted  by  virtue  of  that 
act  have  authority  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offences  committed 
upon  the  main  sea,  or  in  great  rivers  only  beneath  the  bridges  of  the 
said  rivers  nigh  to  the  sea,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  or  creek,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  by  persons  in  actual  service  and  full-pay 
in  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war  of  her  Mcyesty|: 

*  UniUd  Service  Magazine,  March,  1842. 
f  UniUd  Service  Magazint^  Januaiy,  1848. 
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"  Any  court-martial  constitated  by  virtue  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
act  shall  have  the  same  power  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offencea 
committed  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  dock-yards,  or  victualling  yards,  by- 
such  persons  as  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed  shall  be  in  actual 
service  and  full-pay  in  the  fleet  or  ships  of  war  of  her  Majesty,  as  if' 
such  offences  had  been  committed  upon  the  main  sea,  or  in  any  haven 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  all  persons  in  actual  ser- 
vice and  full-pay  in  any  of  the  ships  of  war  of  her  Majesty,  shall  within 
any  of  her  Majesty's  dockyards  or  victualling  yards  be  subject  to  the 
same  discipline,  laws,  and  customs  as  if  on  board  such  ships  of  war  of 
her  Majesty  upon  the  main  sea  or  in  any  such  haven  as  aforesaid." 

And  **  Tristram  "  has  again  had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  flag  officer  alluded  to,  that,  there  is  no  naval  law  to  fight 
the  enemy  on  shore,  and  he  has  now' the  satisfaction  of  elucidating  this* 
opinion,  in  the  professional  columns  of  the  United  Service  Magazine^ 
with  the  view  of  proving  the  urgent  necessity  of  amending  and  conso- 
lidating the  several  acts  of  parliament  into  one  act  of  parliament,  all 
those  laws  relating  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  her  Majesty's 
ships,  vessels,  and  forces  by  sea. 

The  fact  alone  of  there  not  being  in  the  naval  martial  laws  of  this 
great  maritime  kingdom  any  punishment  between  the  execution,  by  the 
neck  at  the  yard-arm,  and  two  years  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  or 
the  corporal  infliction  of  an  uncertain  number  of  lashes  on  the  bare 
back  of  an  offender,  is  sufficient  to  call  immediately  for  a  legislative 
amendment  to  authorise  naval  conrts-martial  to  pass  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  a  term  of  years,  as  empowered  by  the  Marine  Mutiny  Act 
for  the  government  of  the  marine  forces  under  the  Admiralty  when  not 
subjected  to  naval  martial  law  and  discipline. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  on  ^e  second-master  in  December- 
last,  and-  the  infliction  of  one  hundred  lashes  on  a  seaman  at  Malta  so 
recently  as  March  last,  give  painful  evidence  of  the  most  imperious 
cause  for  naval  courts-martial  to  be  empowered  to  pass  sentence  of. 
transportation  for  a  term  of  years  according  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  offence,  when  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  in  the  navy  could 
be  restricted  to  "  fifty  lashes,"  as  in  the  military  corps  serving  in  the 
benignant  reign  of  our  sovereign  lady  Victoria,  who  tempers  the  stent 
iostice  of  our  laws  with  mercy  and  consideration'. 

Navy  Club,  1765^.1001  May,  1850. 


BhrssFA  latv  ths  CJLxrcASirBi — In-  St:  Petevshuig'they^are  aTteady  beginning- 
totalkttfwarlike  ezpedkions  to  ba<uiidertakoii  iittke  summer; -a-portion  of  tke 
Oaucaaaa  asmy,  undec  the  command  of  6eii«nd  Kruief^  is  to  opemte  to^ 
wards  thd  Tsohetftcbaai%  while  other  troops  thai,  will  by  that  time  hairet 
been  set  free  from,  the  C£imea.aze  to  act  against  the  Abchasen.  The  firati 
use  their  implacable  neighbour  the  Museovite  ititends  to  make  of  theleisura 
that  the  present  peace  has  procured  him,  is  to  subdue  and  subjugate  these 
tribes,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  frontier  fovtMnesfor  the  purpose  of  perpetu- 
ating that  subjugation. 
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THE  QUAKTBRMASTER-GENEEAL'S  STAFF. 

On  a  farmer  occasion  we  poiioied  out  that  of  the  general  staff,  th» 
quartermaster^general's  branch  alone  requires  a  scientific  educadon 
aiid  careful  training ;  it,  in  fact,  is  called  upon  to  perform  most  of  the^ 
duties  of  the  French  corps  d'etat  major ;  and  we  may  boldly  assert, 
that  upon  its  effioienoj,  not  only  the  success,  but  even  the  safety  of  an 
army  in  the  field  depends.  That  this  department  had  its  shortcomings- 
in  the  Crimea,  and  that  the  mischief  produced  by  its  inefSciency  was* 
very  great,  no  competent  judge  of  the  matter  will  be  found  to  gainsay ; 
but  that  Sir  Richard  Airey,  or  Colonel  Gordon,  or  any  inferior  officers 
Bie  chargeable  therewithi  we  here  most  emphatically  deny.  When; 
you  commence  war  with  a  peace  establishment,  aye,  and  we  may  add, 
a  very  defective  peace  establishment,,  a  series  of  bungling  measures 
must  inevitably  result,  and  the  war  just  over  afforded  only  a  repett- 
tioa  of  former  disastrous  beginnings  of  our  war&re ;  and  the  same  we 
may  almost  venture  to  predict  of  the  future. 

When  that  gallant  leader  and  noble  gentleman,  the  lamented  Lord 
Raglan,  took  command  of  the  force  destined  for  the  East,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  staff  gave  him  no  little  anxiety.  Next  to  the  post  oi 
gSBeralrin-chief  that  of  the  quartermaster-general  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  an  army,  as  we  now  know  to  our  cost*  Anxious  to  havO' 
an  experieaiGed  as  well  as  a  talented  man  for  this  office,  he  offered  it 
to  almost  the  only  one  in  the  department  who  could  be  considered 
equal  to  its  duties ;  and  when  the  health  of  the  officer  in  question  was 
found  too  doubtful  for  such  &  task,  his  Lordship  knew  not  where  to. 
look  for  another ;  to  so  deplorable  a 'condition  was  the  staff  reduced ! 
And  it  is  well  known  that  the  only  individuals  possessing  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the  multifarious  and  weighty  duties  of  the  depart^- 
ment  in  question,  who  sailed  for  the  East,  amounted  to  not  more  than 
two  officers,  and  they  in  subordmate  rank.  But  Lord  Raglan's  efforts^ 
to  find  a.  quartermaster-general  had  to  be  renewed  at  Varna,  and  if 
the  officer  pitched  upon  proved  a  fidlure,  the  same  mischance  might 
have  attended  the  appointment  of  any  other  man  in  ihaA  army,  for 
none  were  conversant  with  the  duties  to  be  performed. 

We  believe  it  is  fully  agreed  that  some  step  must  be  taken  to  put 
this  branch  of  the  staff  upon  a  better  footing  than  it  has  long  been,  but 
as  yet  noi  one  has  indicated  any  practicable  means  of  effecting  this 
object.  ThaA  there  are  difficulties  in  the  wasy  we  freely  admit,  but 
surely  they  are  not  insunnountable.  It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance^ 
that  so  long  as  the  purchase  system  prevails  in  our  army,  an  exolusiva 
stBf^  as  in  the  French  service,  would  have  far  too  slew  promotion,  and 
that  your  most  talented  men  would  be  kept  down  in  rank ;  that  is^ 
they  would  be  outstripped  in  the  race  by  the  moneyed  interest.  But» 
as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  a  yet  stronger  reason*  and  one  involving 
higher  considerations  than  the  merely  providing  ifor  staff  duties,  for 
declining  to  follow  the  French  plan*  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  make 
apparent. 

If  the  foreign  writer,  whom  Lord  Granvillo  recently  quoted  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  be  justified  in  saying  of  the  commander  of  an  army, 
that  **  he  must  be  a  general,  and  he  must  be  an  engineer ;  he  must  be 
learned  in  human  nature,  and  adroit  in  the  management  of  men ;  he 
must  not  only  possess  almost  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  minister 
of  state,  but  he  must  be  able  to  descend  to  the  more  humble,  but  not 
less  necessary  duties  of  a  commissary  or  a  clerk" — ^and  who,  with  the 
example  of  tJie  Duke  of  Wellington  before  him,  can  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  ? — ^then  our  conclusion  is,  that  the  greater  the  variety  of  service 
of  an  ofi&cer,  the  more  chances  he  will  have  of  acquiring  such  multi- 
fjorious  ability,  knowledge,  and  moral  power. 

Hence,  in  arranging  for  a  staff,  we  would  have  an  eye,  not  only  to 
forming  a  quartermaster-general,  but  likewise  a  general  of  an  army ; 
and  probably  it  was  the  impression  of  this  idea  which  prompted  the 
existing  regulation  in  France,  whereby  officers  destined  to  serve  in  the 
corps  d'etat  major  must  be  attached  for  a  given  period  to  the  several 
arms  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  For  the  British  service,  how- 
ever, we  should  prefer  to  this  system,  one  by  which  an  officer  of  talent 
might  alternate  between  infantry  service  and  that  of  the  quartermaster- 
general's  staff;  from  thinking  the  duties  of  the  latter  as  peculiarly 
calculated  to  develope  the  qualities  of  the  mind ;  while  the  management 
and  handling  of  troops  can  only  be  learned  in  the  infantry. 

It  is  unquestionably  proper  that  such  corps  as  the  artillery  and 
engineers  should  be  exclusive,  since  they  have  their  distinct  and  well- 
defined  duties,  which  require  special  training  in  their  officers ;  but 
according  to  the  broad  view  that  we  think  desirable  on  the  subject, 
and  which  contemplates  training  for  eventual  command  as  well  as  for 
the  immediate  performance  of  staff  duties,  exclusiveness,  as  regards  the 
staff,  would,  in  our  humble  opinion,  but  tend  to  defeat  that  purpose. 

The  favourers  of  the  French  system  of  training  for  service  on  the 
staff  will  perhaps  observe,  that  at  the  present  day,  when  artillery  plays 
a  far  more  important  part  than  formerly,  a  general's  qualifications  for 
command  ought  to  include  an  acquaintance  with  the  power  and  effect 
of  field  artillery.  Now  this  we  are  fully  prepared  to  admit ;  but  does 
it  therefore  follow  that  he  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  tactical 
details  of  that  arm  ?  Surely  he  may  be  competent  to  judge  as  to  posi- 
tion and  range  of  artillery,  without  being  able  to  serve  a  gun  or  even 
to  manoeuvre  a  battery.* 

Considering  the  varied  and  often  momentous  nature  of  the  duties 
which  fall  to  the  section  of  the  general  staff  in  question,  demanding, 
as  they  do,  a  sound  military  education  and  much  subsequent  training, 
it  ought  surely  to  be  apart  from  patronage  and  favour,  and  open  to 
merit  alone.  Now  this  indisputable  truth  awakens  the  recollection  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  body  of  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  trained 
expressly  for  the  performance  of  duties  belonging  to  the  quartermaster* 
general's  department,  and  who,  moreover,  were  found  to  be  efficient ; 
as  is  amply  proved,  not  only  in  the  eloquent  pages  of  the  historian  of 

*  An  excellent  and  cheap  work  on  Field  Artillery  has  just  been  translated  firom 
the  German  of  Captain  Tanbert,  of  the  Pmssian  Artillery,  by  Lieutenant  Henry 
Hamilton  Maxwell,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery.  We  earnestly  recommend  this  hook 
to  officers  of  aU  amu.    London :  John  Weale.  ■ 
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the  Peninsular  War,  and  in  Sir  Ho^vard  Douglas's  excellent  work  on 
military  bridges,  but  also  from  tbe  despatches  of  the  great  Duke  him- 
self. How  it  happened  that,  during  the  two  years  of  the  war  just 
concluded,  there  was  never  any  question  of  reviving  so  useful  a  corps, 
we  cannot  say,  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  think  there  never  was  a  war 
in  which  the  services  of  such  a  corps  were  more  needed.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  war  we  took  occasion  to  explain,  in  the  pages  of  this 
mc^azine,  the  organization  an4  uses  of  the  Eoyal  Staff  corps ;  but  as 
we  strongly  counsel  its  resuscitation  in  a  modified  form,  we  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  once  more  to  allude  to  its  nature  and  services. 

This  corps  was  armed  and  disciplined  precisely  as  a  battalion  of 
infantry.  The  men  were  chiefly  mechanics ;  that  is,  workers  in  wood, 
iron,  stone,  &c, ;  and  the  officers,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
recruited  from  the  best  pupils  of  the  military  college,  were,  for  every 
purpose  of  service,  assistants  in  the  quartermaster-general*s  department, 
and  equal  to  the  duties  of  field  engineers.  They  were  not,  like  the 
officers  of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  tied  to  their  own  peculiar  line 
of  service,  but  might  be  transferred  to  either  the  infantry  or  cavalry. 
Abroad  they  never  served  in  a  body,  but  were  detached  by  companies, 
like  the  sappers.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the 
Duke  had,  we  believe,  five  or  six  of  the  companies  with  his  army, 
which  rendered  themselves  generally  useful,  especially  in  constructing 
military  bridges  in  aid  of  his  operations.  For  instance,  two  companies 
bridged  the  river  Tietar  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  by  which  the  Duke  was  enabled  to  keep  close  to  the 
enemy's  heels.  The  rope  bridge  over  the  ruined  arch  of  Trajan's 
stupendous  bridge  at  Alcantara,  was  planned  and  successfully  executed 
by  this  corps  with  materials  procured  from  the  shipping  at  Lisbon  ;  it 
was  a  work  of  great  utility  and  serious  difficulty,  owing  to  the  wide 
span  of  the  broken  arch.  Again,  the  trestle  bridge  over  the  treacherous 
Agueda,  which  formed  the  sole  means  of  communication  between  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  the  divisions  engaged  with  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Eodrigo,  was  executed  by  them.  They  also  bridged  the  un^ 
certain  Coa  at  two  points,  during  the  actions  and  operations  near 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  by  means  of  which  the  army,  if  worsted,  could  have 
effected  its  retreat  into  Portugal.  And  their  bridging  labours  terminated 
with  the  celebrated  bridge,  formed  of  small  coasting  vessels,  across  the 
wide  and  rapid  Adour.  This  was  an  extensive  work,  and  the  staff 
corps  were  assisted  in  it  by  some  officers  of  engineers  and  their 
sappers. 

At  times  the  officers  were  scattered  over  the  country  upon  the  duty 
of  military  reconnaissance,  and  they  were  likewise  often  lent  to  the 
assistant-quartermasters-general  widi  divisions  of  the  army,  when,  as 
at  the  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Bidassofr— of  which  Napier  gives  so 
fine  a  description — they  were  employed  to  lead  the  several  columns 
over  fords  which  they  had  previously  discovered  and  examined.  When, 
in  December,  1813,  a  small  force  was  thrown  into  Holland  in  order  to 
rally  the  Dutch  people  against  the  common  enemy,  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  finding  at  home  officers  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  quarter- 
master-general's department  with  that  force ;  but  the  difficulty  was 
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flurmoiinted  by  nominatiiig  officers  of  the  corps  in  question.  After- 
wards, aad  in  another  hemisphere,  a  signal  service  "was  performed  by  a 
oonpany  of  the  corps.  We  allnde  to  tiie  operations  against  New  Or- 
leans, when,  throagh  its  mstramentality,  a  canal  was  dug,  by  which 
hoHts  passed  from  a  lagoon  into  the  Miseisaippi,  which  enabled  the 
85th  Begiment  to  carry  a  woik  on  ihe  opposite  shore  that  commanded 
a  portion  of  the  enemy's  intrendiments.  Gkreot  credit  was  due  to  the 
etaS  corps  on  that  occasion ;  and,  had  die  igenend  attack  proved  sae- 
ceasfol,  the  value  of  its  labours  would  have  been  moxe  apparent. 

Although  properly  a  war  cerps,  aseful  employiaent  was  found  for  it 
in  some  of  our  colonies.  The  roads,  bridges,  and  various  public  works 
in  the  islands  of  Geylon  and  Manriftius  bear  witness  to  its  merits.  In 
Canada  two  companies  were  some  years  engaged  in  fonniDg  a  canal 
six  miles  in  'length,  to  avoid  the  well-known  Long  Sault  rapids, 
that  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River;  whidi 
canal,  with  its  numerous  locks,  focms  part  of  the  water  communicatseR 
between  Montreal  and  the  upper  provinces,  avoiding  the  St.  Lawrence; 
a  line  deemed  very  desirable  in  a  mititary  point  of  view.  Lastly,  a 
company  of  the  corps  was  empkyed  for  five  years  and  upwards,  oon» 
jointly  with  one  of  sappers,  in  constructing  the  strong  dtadel  of 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  direction  of  this  work,  however,  was  by 
the  commanding  royal  engineer. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  many  services  performed  by 
this  defianct  corps,  in  order  to  evidence  the  varied  nature  of  its  duties, 
and  the  kind  of  training  it  afforded  for  maddng  staff  officers.  It  sub- 
sisted for  many  years  of  peace,  its  last  remaining' company  having  been 
broken  up  about  twenty  years  back.  Its  destruction  was  Oocasioned, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  by  the  insane  outcry  raised  against  the 
magnitude  of  the  army  estimates.  Had  but  a  few  companies  been  in 
existence,  and  sent  to  the  Crimea,  we  feel  assured  that  the  road  lead* 
ing  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp  would  have  been  made  passable  beforo 
winter  set  in,  and  an  immense  amount  of  loss  and  sufiferiDg  thereby 
spared  the  army. 

A  great  number  of  valuable  officers,  many  of  whom  rose  to  rank  and 
distinction,  passed  through  the  corps,  but  the  reader  would  not  thank 
us  for  parading  their  names  before  him ;  neither  would  such  of  them  as 
are  still  in  the  service  like  to  be  dragged  before  the  public.  We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  distinguishing  one  pre-eminent  man, 
and  this  chiefly  because  we  were  actuodly  tracing  an  outline  of  his 
career  when  we  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  service  in  this  corps,  to  be 
followed  by  both  regimental  and  staff  employment,  as  tending  to  qualify 
for  high  command.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  an  officer  of  the  corps 
was  observed,  day  after  day,  superintending  carefully  the  construction 
of  a  brick  culvert  at  Hy  the,  in  connection  with  the  military  canal ;  but 
little  did  any  one  then  foresee  that  the  officer  in  question,  then  only  a 
captain,  would  at  a  future  da^  be  the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India,  enjoying  a  military  reputation  only  inferior 
to  that  of  the  great  Captain  who  could  appreciate  his  signal  ability  and 
eneiigy  of  character.  We  may  also  be  permitted  to  mention,  in  support 
of  our  argument,  that  the  officer  alluded  io  as  having  been  offered  the 
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high  post  of  chief  of  the  quartermaster-general's  staff  hy  Lord  Baglan, 
was  an  old  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Staff  Corps. 

Should  it  -be  objeoted  that  there  would  be  a  liifficvlty  in  J&nding 
proper  employment  for  the  officers  and  men  of  a  staff  corps  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  by  sending  them,  as  formerly,  to  the  colonies,  we  would 
observe  that  the  camps  for  instruction,  so  wisely  planned  by  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  ^ill  require  the  constant  supervision  hy  officers,  and  the  labour 
of  a  namber  of  mechanics.  Then  a  small  pontoon  train  might  be  givon 
over  to  the  corps,  and  the  men  taught  to  make,  repair,  and  manage  its 
eompeneat  parts.  The  latter  suggestion  reminds  us  of  a  fact  whioh 
had  nearly  escaped  our  recollection — that  the  principle  of  the  present 
double  boat-raft  pontoon  bridge  originated  in  the  staff  corps,  and  it  was 
subjected  at  Hythe  to  a  variety  of  experiments,  which  proved  its  great 
superiority  over  tbe  old  kind  of  boat  pontoon.  There  are  other  ways  in 
which  officers  of  a  staff  corps  could  be  made  to  acquire  useful  knowlec(ge» 
soeh  as  practice  in  military  surveying,  military  reconnaissance,  &c. 

The  old  staff  corps  was  paid,  both  officens  and  men,  as  (Mwalry;  bat 
in  each  company  of  sixty  men  there  were  six,  who  were  styled  of  the 
first  dass,  whose  pay  was  Ss.  per  diem  ;  and  twelve  of  tbe  second  class* 
at  Is.  6d.  a  day.  The  rates  of  pay  for  officers  and  men  were  satisfac- 
tory to  them,  and  cost  the  country  rather  less,  we  believe,  than  is  paid 
to  an  equal  namber  of  engineer  officers  and  sappers — that  is,  reckoning, 
of  eonrse,  the  working  pay  of  the  latter  when  employed. 

As  regards  officering  a  staff  oorps,  we  think  the  first  appointments 
sbould  be  restricted  to  superior  pupils  of  the  junior  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary college ;  but  offices  possessing  certificates  from  the  senior  depart- 
ment should  be  held  as  eligible  for  service  in  it.  In  order  to  prevent 
slignation  in  the  corps,  promotion  into  the  line  should  ooonr  occasionally, 
snd  we  would  revive  the  establishment  of  "  Permanent  Assistants  "  in 
the  qnartermascer-general's  department,  which  formerly  existed ;  and 
to  which  good  and  zealous  officers  of  the  staff  oorps  might  be  appointed. 

We  have  thus  sketched  out  our  views,  by  which  the  twofold  object  of 
creating  staff  officers,  and  preparing  men  for  exercising  superior  appoint- 
meals  in  the  one  important  branch  of  the  staff,  and  also  for  holding  high 
command,  may  be  secured.  The  interests  of  patronage  and  feelings  of 
jealousy  in  certain  portions  of  the  army  will  prompt  many  to  reject  our 
soheme  ;  but  we  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  submit  our  opinions  to  the 
public,  not  without  a  faint  hope  that  narrow  or  interested  views  may  be 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  from  without — a  force  which  is  some- 
times absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  compel  men  in  power  to  perform 
their  duty  to  the  state.  The  Crimean  Board  of  Inquiry  will  not  have  been 
entirely  useless  if  its  sittings  have  still  more  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
country  to  the  hollowness  of  a  military  system  which  so  deplorably 
broke  down  under  the  first  serious  and  unexpected  difficulty.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  still  ringing  in  our  ears  the  unwelcome  prediction  of 
an  experienced  and  sagacious  military  friend,  made  before  our  Eastern 
army  took  the  field :  **  With  such  a  staff  that  force  will  hardly  escape 
sufieiing  serious  disaster  if  it  engage  in  active  operations.** 
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HALF-TEAELT  FUBLICf  EXAMINATIONS  AT  SANDHUEST, 
NEAB  PARNBOKOUGH,  HANTS. 

The  half-yearly  public  examinations  at  the  Boyal  Military  College, 
were  held  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  May,  before  a  Collegiate  Board; 
at  which  were  present  General  the  Hon.  Henry  Murray,  C.B. ;  Major- 
General  Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  K.C.B.,  the.  Governor ;  Colonel  George 
W.  Prosser,  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Patrick  L. 
MacDougall,  the  Major  and  Superintendent  of  Studies. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  May,  the  different  classes  of  Gentlemen 
Cadets  were  brought  forward  for  examination.  In  the  mathematics, 
Gentleman  Cadet  Francis  C.  Porbes  passed  in  the  differential  calculus; 
and  Gentlemen  Cadets  George  H.  Stace,  John  A.  Miers,  Hastings  D. 
Pairington,  Edward  Hoare,  and  Charles  E.  Layard  in  practical  me- 
chanics. In  plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  mensuration 
of  planes  and  solids,  Gentlemen  Cadets  Oswald  E.  Middleton,  George 
T.  C.  Moore,  Hugh  St.  G.  Barton,  Harvey  J.  De  Montmorency,  Dudley 
Beaumont,  Prederick  A'Court,  Arthur  P.  Kelsey,  Thomas  McGoun, 
Matthew  "W.  E.  Gosset,  Herbert  C.  Patton,  Randle  Jackson,  and  Lionel 
Smith.  Finally,  in  Euclid,  Gentlemen  Cadets  William  A.  Le  Mottle, 
George  Baker,  Francis  T.  Elwood,  Laurence  W.  Desborough,  Charles 
H.  Cox,  Joseph  "W.  Fitzgerald,  and  William  J.  Prampton. 

In  fortification,  Gentlemen  Cadets  George  T.  C.  Moore,  Charles  E. 
Layard,  Hastings  D.  Parnngton,  George  H.  Stace,  John  A.  Miers, 
Francis  C.  Forbes,  and  Herbert  C.  Patton,  passed  the  Board  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortresses ;  and  Gentlemen  Cadets  Charles  H.  Cox, 
Francis  T.  Elwood,  Frederick  A'Court,  Henry  B.  Hayward,  Arthur 
W.  A.  N.  Hood,  Edward  Hoare,  Matthew  W.  E.  Gosspt,  Francis  R. 
Gubbins,  Thomas  McGoim,  Dudley  Beaumont,  and  Lionel  Smith,  in 
permanent  and  field  fortification.  In  French,  Gentlemen  Cadets  Horace 
R.  Spearman,  John  E.  H.  Peyton,  Francis  T.  Elwood,  Charles  W. 
Creyke,  Francis  R.  Gubbins,  Henry  B.  Hayward,  and  Howell  Davis. 
In  German,  Gentlemen  Cadets  William  L.  K.  Ogilvy,  Edward  Gunter, 
William  A.  Le  Mottle,  Herbert  R.  Hardinge,  John  E.  H.  Peyton,  Alex- 
ander Ewing,  William  J.  Frampton,  Hercy  P.  Wolferstan,  and  Philip 
W.  Justice.  In  Latin,  Gentlemen  Cadetis  Charles  M.  Prendergast, 
George  Baker,  George  M.  Cardew,  William  Moffett,  George  S.  Robert- 
son, Henry  M.  Pryor,  Henry  A.  Ingles,  Dudley  V.  Stuart,  Hugh  St.  G. 
Barton,  Phillip  W.  Justice,  George  Rosser,  Cortlandt  Skinner,  and 
Thomas  McGoun.  And  in  history,  Gentlemen  Cadets  Henry  A.  Ingles, 
Charles  W.  Lee,  Frederick  C.  Baldwin,  William  A.  Le  Mottee,  Hugh 
R.  H.  Wilson,  Pelham  T.  Pelham,  Malcolm  J.  R.  MacGregor,  John  T. 
Coxen,  Richard  R.  Gubbins,  Elsden  P.  H.  Everard,  John  W.  Z.  Wright, 
George  Baker,  George  M.  Cardew,  Frederick  Karslake,  Winship  P. 
Roche,  Hercy  P.  Wo&erstan,  Henry  C.  Sharp,  and  Robert  H.  Dillon. 

The  examination  of  the  classes  in  fortification  was  illustrated  by  the 
regular  course  of  drawings ;  and,  out  of  doors,  a  great  variety  of  tem- 
porary bridges  for  military  practice  had  also  been  formed  during  the 
term  for  their  instruction.    The  usual  intrenchments,  saps,  nuking 


gnbioiiB  and  ftsoined,  Soa.  &o.»  had  likewise  been  canied  on  by  tbe 
Gentlemen  Cadets  themselyes. 

In  tke  oonrae  of  the  examinatieiiB  of  the  13th  May,  liio  Commit- 
eioners  yisited  the  riding  sehool^  whefo  a  daas  of  Gentlemen  Gadete 
ireze  put  through  tiie  zegnlated  movements  of  military  equitation. 

The  Prizes  of  the  term  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

Gbteeal  DCbbix  AiTB  GooD  CoHBucE. — Gentleman  Cadet  Francis  B. 

Gubbins. 
Ma^thematics. — Senior  Class — Gentleman  Cadet  John  A.  Miers.  Junior 

Classss — Gentlemen  Cadets  John  Garforth  and  Charles  M.  rrender- 

gast. 
PoBxiFicATioir. — Senior  Class — Gentleman  Cadet  George  T.  C.  Uoore. 

Junior  Class — Gentleman  Cadet  John  E.  H.  Peyton. 
HnjTABY  STTSYEToro. — Gentleman  Cadet  Arthur  F.  Kelsey. 
Ujuxaby  DnAwiNo. — Fen-drawing  —  Gentleman  Cadet  Francis   B. 

Gubbins.    Brush-drawing — Gentleman  Cadet  George  T.  C.  Moore* 
Lakdscape  Dbawoto. — Gentleman  Cadet  Francis  T.  Elwood. 
Fbssgh. — Senior  Class — Gentleman  Cadet  Laurence  W.  Desborough. 

Junior   Classes — Gentlemen  Cadets  James  J.  L.  M'Adam  and 

David  P.  Murray. 
Gebxak. — Senior   Class — Gentleman  Cadet  William  L.  E.  OgUyy. 

Junior  Class — Gentleman  Cadet  Charles  M.  Prendergast. 
Lazik. — Senior   Class — Gentlemen  Cadets    Charles  M.  Ptendergast» 

George  Baker,  and  George  M.  Cardew.    Jwikr  CZms— Gentleman 

Cadet  John  E.  Trevilian. 
HisiOBY. — G^tlemen  Cadets  Hemry  A.  Ingles   and  Hugh  B.  H. 

Vilson. 

At  the  doae  of  the  e»aminattoBs  the  fbllowing  Gentlemen  Cadets  were 
declared  to  have  completed  their  quaiificationa  isx  commissions,  and 
weie  aoecNrdiagly  zec<»unended  by  ^  Conmussioners  to  the  Field-Mar- 
dial  Commanding-in-Chief,  in  the  order  of  their  acqairements  and 
merits,  to  reoeiTe  ensigBcies  in  the  line  witimut  puohase  :^« 

1.  Francis  B.  Gubbins.  2.  Edward  Hoare.  3.  John  A.  Miers* 
4.  Lionel  Smith.  5.  Charles  £.  Layard.  6.  Thomas  McGoun. 
7.  Herbert  C.  Patton.  8.  Henry  B.  Hayward.  9.  Dudley  Beau* 
mont.  10.  Francis  C.  Forbes.  11.  Hastings  D.  Farrington. 
12.  George  H.  Stace.    13.  Matthew  W.  £.  Gosset 

Gentlemen  Cadets  Onbbins,  Hoare,  MierSy  Smith,  Beaumont,  Forbes, 
and  Farrington,  having,  moreover,  each  passed  examinations  beyond 
iJie  leqoired  course  for  eommiamons,  were  rewarded  witb  honorary  cer- 
tifteates  of  approbation. 

The  nnraber  of  Gentlemen  Cadets  brought  forward  for  pnblio  exami- 
nation on  this  occasion,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  College  course 
of  instruetion,  was,  in  mathematics,  25 ;  in  fortification,  including  the 
actual  construction  in  the  field  of  sap,  mines,  intrenchments,  gabions, 
fascineB  Ac.,  18 ;  in  military  surveymg,  9 ;  in  the  Latin,  Frem>h,  and 
Genosn  languages,  29 ;  and,  in  genersd  histoiy,  ancient  and  modern^ 
18 : — ^making  a  total  of  99  flrTftTniwfttfnnw- 

The  progress  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Senior  Department  in  the 
U.  S.  Mao.,  No.  331,  Juira,  1856.  b 
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different  branches  of  science,  which  enter  into  their  theoretical  and 
practical  courses  of  study,  was  elicited  by  an  examination  which  took 
place  on  the  following  day — ^Thursday,  May  15 — before  Lieut^-General 
Hon.  H.  Murray,  C.B.;  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Jones,  K.C.B.,  the  Gover- 
nor ;  Colonel  Prosser,  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M'Dougall,  the  Major  and  Superintendent  of  Studies.  On  this  occasion 
the  half-yearly  reports  of  the  state  of  the  studies  in  the  senior  depart- 
ment were  laid  before  the  Board,  with  the  plates  relating  to  fortification 
and  military  surveying,  and  memoirs  relating  to  professional  subjects, 
which  had  been  executed  by  the  officers  during  the  term. 

In  Mathematics,  Capt.  W.  Armstrong,  16th  Foot,  showed  in  what 
manner,  without  instruments  for  measuring  angles,  there  might  be 
found  the  distance  on  the  ground  between  tivo  points  which  are  quite 
inaccessible,  and  how,  with  the  precision  necessary  for  geodetical  sur- 
vey, there  might  be  found  the  positions  of  two  stations  by  means  of  the 
four  angles  observed  at  those  stations,  between  lines  drawn  from  them 
to  three  given  objects,  one  of  these  being  invisible  at  each  station.  He 
also  investigated  at  length  the  trigonometrical  formulsB  employed  in  the 
calculation  of  all  the  distances.  He  explained,  also,  the  properties  of 
the  different  projections  of  the  sphere,  and  demonstrated  that,  in  the 
stereographical  projection,  a  circle  of  the  sphere  is  represented  by  a 
circle  on  the  plane  of  projection.  He  showed  a  method  of  determining 
the  hour  and  the  error  of  the  watch  by  one  observed  altitude  of  the 
sun  or  a  star,  and  by  two  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun.  He  explained,  at 
.  the  same  time,  the  corrections  which  must  be  applied  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  parallax  and  refraction  in  the  observation  for  the  first  of 
these  problems,  and  he  investigated  the  formulsB  employed  in  the  cal- 
culations, including  the  deduction  of  Kapler's  Eules  from  a  general 
relation  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle. 

Capt.  S.  P.  Jarvis,  82nd  Poot,  showed  in  what  manner,  with  and 
without  instruments,  to  trace  on  the  ground  a  line  parallel  to  an  inac- 
cessible line,  and  to  compute  the  length  of  the  latter  by  one  proportion. 
He  explained  the  operations  on  the  ground,  and  the  manner  of  com- 
puting the  horizonttd  distances  of  an  object  on  a  distant  eminence  from 
the  ends  of  a  base  measured  on  sloping  ground,  in  any  direction,  and 
the  height  of  the  object  above  either  end  of  the  base ;  investigating,  at 
the  same  time,  the  tiigonometrical  formulad  employed  in  the  computa- 
tions, and  explaining  the  manner  of  making  the  correction  for  the 
curvature  of  tiie  earth  in  finding  the  heights  of  mountains.  He  also 
invtstigated  a  formula  for  the  area  of  a  plime  triangle,  having  the  three 
sides  given.  He  joined  with  the  officer  last  mentioned  in  explaining 
the  different  projections  of  the  sphere,  and  demonstrated  a  fundament^ 
property  of  the  stereographical  projection — the  equality  of  the  angles 
made  by  the  intersections  of  great  circles  of  the  sphere  to  the  angles 
made  by  the  projections  of  those  circles  on  the  plane  of  projection.  He 
also  showed  how  to  draw  the  projections  of  circles  makuig  given  angles 
with  one  another,  and  investigated  their  radii.  The  same  officer 
described  the  method  of  finding,  by  computation,  the  amplitude  of  a 
celestial  body  at  rising  or  setting,  with  the  manner  of  eliminating  the 
effects  of  refraction,  and  he  showed  how,  from  an  observed  amplitude  of 
tiie  sun,  the  declination  of  the  magneUc  needle  may  be  obtained.  He  gave 
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an  investigation  of  the  formula  for  obtaining  an  angle  of  a  spherical 
triangle  in  terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  sides,  and  transformed 
it  into  one  which  is  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation. 

In  ForUfieatim  the  examination  consisted  in  answers  being  giren  to 
questions  proposed  concerning  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  works  con- 
stituting a  fortress,  with  the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed, 
and  in  comparing  together  the  different  systems  of  fortification  proposed 
by  distinguished  engineers  of  the  French  and  modem  German  schools ; 
the  nature  and  uses  of  field-works ;  the  manner  of  constructing  them 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  of  combining  them  in 
the  formation  of  an  intrenched  position.  The  natures  of  the  different 
obstacles  which  may  be  formed  about  a  field-work  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  an  enemy,  were  described,  as  well  as  the  means  which  may  be  used . 
to  put  a  building  in  a  state  of  defence. 

A  description  was  then  given  by  the  officers  of  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  operations  in  a  siege  of  a  regular  fortress,  with  detailed 
explanations  of  the  manner  of  executing  the  trenches  and  batteries,  and 
the  processes  of  mining.  The  example  selected  was  a  place  fortified 
with  nearly  flat  bastions,  and  very  salient  ravelins,  and  strongly  re- 
trenched ;  and,  in  the  description,  references  were  occasionally  made  to 
the  operations  carried  on  during  the  late  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  some  of  the  officers  were  employed  in  tracing 
on  the  ground  the  magistral  lines  of  two  star  forts,  and  setting  up  the 
profile  frames,  which  they  executed  notwithstanding  the  very  im£Eivour- 
able  state  of  the  weather. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  the  usual  certificates  of  quali- 
fication were  presented  to  Captains  Armstrong  and  Jarvis.*  The 
presentation  of  the  certificates  was  accompanied  by  a  paternal  address 
from  Sir  Harry  Jones,  the  Governor,  in  which  some  important  indica- 
tions were  given  of  the  means  the  officers  might  adopt  to  improve  and 
render  further  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  the  professional 
knowledge  they  had  acquired  during  their  residence  at  the  institution. 


MILITARY  HOSPITALS  IN  FRANCE. 

Like  every  other  public  establishment  in  France,  the  military  hos- 
pitals are  governed  and  administered  by  a  code.  Besides  the  Code 
Napoleon^  there  is  the  civil  law  code,  or  procedure  civile ;  the  com- 
mercial code,  code  du  commerce;  the  penal  code;  the  code forestier^ 
woods  and  forests ;  and  finally,  the  xnilitary  code,  under  which  the 
military  hospitals  are  of  course  classified.  / 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1831,  the  definitive  regulations  of  the  French 
military  hospitals  were  established  by  royal  ordinance  at  the  solidtar 
tion  of  the  late  Marshal  Soult  They  were  divided  into  the  following 
categories  : — ^permanent  hospitals,  to  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace 
as  in  time  of  war ;  temporary  hospitals,  to  be  established  only  on  ex- 

*  On  that  of  both  officera  was  ezpressed  a  sjpecial  notice  of  their  superior  qnalifica- 
tions  in  militaiy  suryeyinff,  and  of  their  proficiency  in  horsemanship ;  and  on  that 
or  Oaptain  Jarvis,  one  of  us  attainments  in  the  Fnnoh  language. 
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teaordinaiy  ocGasions,  and  pxonsioiially  so,  in  case  of  war,  or  of  any  lai^ge 
oottoentnition  of  tcoops  miMn  or  widiout  any  part  of  the  realm; 
ambulances,  to  be  organized  in  case  of  need,  to  follow  the  various  army 
divisions,  and  to  suecoor  the  wounded  or  sick  with  the  least  possible 
delay;  and  finally  convalescent  depdts,  to  be  formed  on  extraordinary 
ooeasions  in  time  of  war,  and  to  receive  the  sick  and  wounded  on  their 
loaii&g  hospital  till  able  to  rejoin  their  respective  corps. 

in  Siese  depots  the  soldiers  enjoy  everything  which  can  conduce  to 
the  restoration  of  their  health  and  strength,  and  are  permitted  to  roam 
about  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  Uiough  still  imder  medical  sur- 
TsiUance  and  military  discipline.  Luxuries  to  a  certain  extent,  such  as 
good  nourishing  food,  wholesome  fortifying  wine,  warm  clothing,  good 
bedding,  and  snuff  and  tobacco,  with  now  and  then  a  minimum  quantum 
of  the  soldier*s  favourite  cognac,  are  also  allowed  them. 

The  two  most  important  sorts  of  hospitals  are  those  named  "  Special 
Hospitals,"  whether  permanent  or  temporary  for  only  one  sort  of 
nudadies,  and  the  Instruction  Hospitals,  in  which  courses  or  classes  are 
held  fbr  voung  medical  practitioners  to  learn  the  great  art  of  healing. 

These  latter  are  four  in  number.  There  is  one  in  Paris,  that  of  Yal 
de  Grftce,  which  is  called  the  hospital  de  peffectionnement,  one  at  Metz, 
one  at  Strasbourg,  and  one  at  Lille.  All  these  hospiteds  are  daily 
attended  by  internal  and  external  medical  students— 1.«.,  some  who  live 
intra,  and  some  who  live  extra  muros ;  but  they  all  begin  by  living 
without  the  walls,  and  only  obtain  the  various  advantages  of  living  within 
them  by  study  and  proficiency.  The  courses  and  lectures,  however,  are 
open  to  both  categories,  who  are  directed  in  their  theoretical  studies  and 
practical  operations  by  the  first  medical  science  and  skill  which  the 
country  can  produce.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  emulation  and 
competition  among  the  learned  professors  themselves,  for  those  profes- 
sors of  the  provinml  establishments  just  named,  who  distinguish  them- 
selves,  are  in  due  course  of  time  promoted  to  the  vacancies  which  occur 
in  Val  de  Grace,  where  the  pay  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  reputation 
brings  a  flowing  tide  of  wealth  into  their  coffers. 

Four  years  is  generally  the  time  required  for  a  medical  student  to 
pass  through  the  various  theoretical  courses  in  any  one  of  these  hospital 
schools.  The  candidates  for  admission  must  previously  have  gone 
ihrou^  a  regular  course  oihumanU4» ;  that  is,  of  Latb,  Greek,  mathe- 
Utatics,  history,  geography,  botany,  zoology,  Ac.,  and  produce  his 
diploma  of  at  least  BacheUef'is'LeUreB,  equal  to  our  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
o^tifioates  of  baptism  and  of  vaccination,  and  finally  one  from  the 
flMkyor  of  his  place  of  residence  of  Ixmne  vm  €t  bonnes  numn.  All  these 
required  documents  he  delivers  sealed  up,  with  his  address  and  letters 
(tf  ap|i(lication,  at  the  eecrkkifku^  or  secretary's  department  of  the  hospital, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  receives  a  letter  of  convocation  to 
vppwf  there  at  a  certain  hour  on  an  appointed  day,  when  he  undergoes 
an  examination  merely  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that  he  is  a  bond  fide 
a|yplicanl.  All  the  better  it  is  if  the  candidate  be  accompanied  by  some 
medical  gentleman  of  known  name,  or  if  he  bring  with  him  a  letter  or 
two  of  medical  recommendation — such  actjunots  being  excellent  passports, 
not  to  favour,  for  merit  must  do  the  main  buskiess,  but  to  theieTdlisg 
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of  some  little  roughnesses,  some  few  difficulties,  that  may  spring  up  before 
him  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  hospital  path.  This  ceremony  over^ 
he  is  at  once  matriculated,  and  dubbed  eleve  exterfte  of  the  said  establiah- 
xnent.  A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  is  put  into  his  hand,  and  he, 
bowing  his  Uianks  to  the  ^oard,  makes  his  exit,  in  his  ow:n  mind  a 
future  head  surgeon  of  the  grand  army. 

Over  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France  there  are  disseminated 
twenty-one  military  divisions  composed  of  from  four  to  five  regiments. 
Each  department  is  militarily  governed,  independently  of  the  prefet^  bj 
a  marechal'de'i:amp,  or  brigade  major.  A  general  of  division  has  four 
brigade  majors  under  his  orders.  There  are  forty-seven  permanently 
established  military  hospitals  among  these  twenty-one  military  divisions^ 
which  are  classed  as  follows  :  the  first  division  comprising  the  hospital 
of  Val  de  Grace,  Gros-caillou,  and  Charonne  in  Paris,  together  mi& 
those  at  St  Denis  and  Versailles ;  the  second  those  of  Sedan,  Civet, 
Montmedy,  and  Rocroy ;  the  third  and  fourth,  those  of  Metz,  Nancy, 
Bitche,  Phlasbourg,  Sarguemines,  Theonville,  and  Longwy ;  the  fifth, 
those  of  Strasbourg  and  Colmar;  the  sixth,  that  of  Besan9on;  the 
seventh,  those  of  Lyons  and  Brian9on ;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  those  of 
Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  the  Hydros  Isles  ;  the  tenth,  that  of  Toulouse; 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  those  of  Bordeaux,  La  Rochelle,  and  the 
Island  of  Olerou  ;  and  the  thirteenth,  those  of  Eennes  and  Belle  Isle- 
en-Mer.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  divisions,  there  is  no  regularly 
established  military  hospital ;  the  sixteenth  division  comprises  Lille, 
St  Omer,  Calais,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  Dunkirk,  and  Maubeuge ; 
the  seventeenth  takes  in  the  hospitals  of  Bastia,  Ajaccio,  Coste,  and 
Culm;  the  eighteenth,  that  of  Bourbon-les  Bains ;  the  nineteenth  has 
no  hospital  of  its  own ;  the  twentieth  includes  Bayonne,  Bareges,  and 
St.  Jean  Pied-de-Fort ;  and  the  twenty-first,  Perpignan  and  Mont 
Louis.  In  order  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  of  the  government  military 
hospitals,  there  are  about  twelve  supplementary  ones  established  and 
administered  by  private  enterprise  and  speculation.  The  treatment  in 
the  latter  establishments  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  government  ones; 
but  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  as  the  proprietors  contract  with  the 
government  for  a  certain  annual  sum  for  a  certain  annual  number  of 
patients,  the  recoveiy  of  these  patients  is  much  speedier  and  in  mudbt 
greater  proportion  tluin  that  of  Uiose  under  medicsd  care  elsewhere,  the 
promptings  of  interest  acting  as  the  most  effective  of  spurs  to  the  more 
Idifiurely  motions  of  humanity. 

As  many,  however,  of  the  garrison  towns  of  France  do  not  possess  a 
military  hospital  of  their  own,  and  as  there  are  towns  whose  military 
hospit^  afford  but  insufi&dent  accommodation,  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  are,  in  these  cases,  sent  to  some  maritime  or  civil  hospital, 
where  they  are  placed  under  the  care  of  military  surgeons,  or,  if  suoh 
oannot  be  found,  under  that  of  the  civil  physician  resident  on  the  spot, 
who  is  paid  for  his  services  by  the  state,  which  also  pays  so  much  per 
head  to  the  administration  of  the  civil  hospitals,  the  doctors'  fees  and  the 
hospital  indemnities  varying  according  to  circumstances  and  according 
to  ^e  average  cheapness  or  deamess  of  each  locality.  This  arrangement 
is  genoially  efibcted  by  contract,  with  reference  at  least  to  the  doctors ; 
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and  we  have  known  personally  a  yery  distinguished  physician  acting  as 
doctor  and  surgeon,  who  was  paid  hy  goyemment  contract  not  more  than 
a  thousand  francs  (£40)  per  annum  for  his  attendance  twice  a  day  on 
all  the  sick  soldiers  who  might  he  lying  in  the  hospital  of  a  town  of 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  inhahitants,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  appoint- 
ment was  much  coveted  on  account  of  its  permanency. 

The  statistics  at  the  ministry  of  war  in  Paris  inform  us,  that  each  sick 
or  wounded  French  soldier  costs  the  state  one  franc  twenty-five  centimes 
per  day,  or  one  shilling  in  English  money,  and  that  the  annual  numher 
of  hospital  patients  averages  ahout  the  twenty-third  part  of  the  effective 
force  of  the  standing  army,  while  the  statistics  of  the  minister  of  marine 
show  the  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  permanently  employed  navy  to  he 
annually  hospitalised. 

Besides  the  different  military  hospitals  just  mentioned,  the  general 
hospital  service  possesses  in  Paris  and  at  Marseilles  two  vast  depots  of 
pharmacy,  and  at  Paris,  Metz,  Avignon,  Toulouse,  Lille,  and  Bastia,  six 
large  stores,  which  supply  all  the  various  hospitals,  amhulances, 
temporary  or  permanent,  government  or  private,  with  medicine,  linen, 
bandages,  amhulance  material,  and  the  different  furniture  and  utensils 
they  may  require.  With  so  many  vast  estahlishments  in  this  special  depart- 
ment alone,  the  expenditure  of  course  must  be  enormous;  and  we  were  far 
from  being  surprised  when  we  ascertained  that  the  annual  budget  of  the 
French  military  hospitals  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  9,000,000 
francs,  or  £360,000  of  English  money,  £250,000  of  which  are  expended 
in  the  purchase  and  the  continued  supply  of  the  materiel.  This  is  all 
bond  fide  expense  and  well  accounted  for.  There  is  no  jobbing  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  When  a  contract  is  entered  into  by  a  company  or  any 
private  individual,  every  precaution  is  taken,  every  species  of  surveil- 
lance employed,  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  contracting  parties 
on  both  sides  will  honourably  do  their  duty ;  yet  whilst  the  government 
employs  every  means  to  have  the  country  well  and  cheaply  served,  it 
allows  contractors  to  make,  in  broad  open  day,  an  honest  but  not  a 
dishonest  livelihood.  This  system  of  vast  outlay,  combined  with  a  rigid 
scrutinizing  economy,  does  great  honour  to  the  administrative  ability  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  who,  when  he  did  in  earnest  take 
the  reins  of  government  in  hand,  found  much  to  cleanse  away  and  ex- 
purge  from  the  Augean  stables  of  government  jobbing. 

In  the  year  1840  there  were  all  over  France  not  more  than  37,081 
beds  for  military  patients,  18,997  of  which  were  fitted  up  in  the  civil 
hospitals,  and  16,810  in  the  military  ones.  During  that  year  a  severe 
epidemic  prevailed,  and,  the  case  being  one  of  urgency,  the  govern- 
ment issued  a  decree  for  the  establishment  of  new  hospitals  capable  of 
containing  8,000  more  beds,  for  which  an  extraordinary  grant  of 
6,000,000  francs  was  applied  for  and  accorded  by  the  chambers. 

From  the  military  hospitals  in  France,  we  shall  now  pass  to  the 
military  hospitals  in  Algeria.  There  were  in  that  colony  in  the  year 
1845  no  less  than  thirty-eight  establishments  of  this  kind,  capable  of 
containing  1,500  patients,  and  the  number  of  "  convalescent  depots  " 
was  equal  in  proportion.  But  that  number  of  hospitals  has  since  been 
increased  to  nearly  fifty,  capable  of  accommodating  about  23,000 
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patients,  and  the  conyalescent  depots  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  average  numher  of  patients  is  calculated  at  about  5,600  per  day, 
end  their  mean  stay  in  the  hospital  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 
The  soldiers  becoming  now  acclimated,  the  number  of  deaths,  compared 
'with  the  number  of  the  sick,  has  been  of  late  years  rapidly  on  the  de- 
crease; it  has  fallen  during  the  last  ten  years  from  65*10  down  to 
4*10  per  cent 

Among  the  various  consultative  councils  of  the  French  military  ser- 
Tice,  there  is  one  entitled  Conseil  de  Sante  des  Armees,  which  was  con- 
stituted by  royal  ordinance  on  the  10th  August,  1886.  It  is  composed 
at  present  of  nine  members,  viz :  5  inspectors  (Q  doctors,  2  surgeons, 
and  1  apothecary),  2  adjuncts  (1  doctor  and  1  surgeon),  1  doctor  as 
secretary,  and  1  surgeon  as  reporter.  This  very  important  council  hold 
their  sittings  in  Paris  twice  a  week,  and  their  reports,  signed  and 
sealed  by  all  of  them,  are  instantly  forwarded  to  the  director^general, 
who  transmits  them  immediately  to  the  minister  of  war. 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  paper  with  brief  accounts  of  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  and  the  military  asylum  of  Avignon — >the  Chelsea  hospi- 
tals  of  France. 

France  possesses  two  vast  establishments,  asylums,  for  the  reception 
and  maintenance  of  her  maimed  and  broken  soldiers  of  all  grades.  Of 
these  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  at  Paris,  which  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  is  the  most  important ;  the  other,  at  Avignon  in  the  department 
of  Yancluse,  owes  its  existence  to  the  first  republic.  To  be  admitted 
into  the  one  or  the  other,  the  candidate  must  have  lost  one  limb  or 
more,  be  mutilated  or  infirm,  or  have  served  80  years,  and  be  60 
years  of  age.  The  Invalides  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  very 
first  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  by  a 
ministerial  decision  dated  August  21,  1822,  the  highest  rank  in  the 
army  is  declared  by  right  to  belong  to  them.  The  total  number  of 
mUitaires  domiciled  in  these  two  establishments  is  8,469,  and  is  com- 
posed as  follows  :— 

At  Paris :  2  colonels,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  3  majors,  48  captains,  63 
lieutenants,  83  sub-lieutenants,  80  adjutants  (sub-o£Glcers),  67  honorary 
captains,  245  honorary  lieutenants,  64  sergeant-majors,  270  sergeants, 
457  corporals,  1,598  soldiers,  and  8  drummers.  At  Avignon :  1  major, 
fi  captains,  10  lieutenants,  6  sub-lieutenants,  8  adjutants,  22  honorary 
captains,  92  honorary  lieutenants,  5  sergeant-majors,  88  sergeants,  54 
corporals,  858  soldiers,  and  4  drummers. 

In  the  year  1800  the  number  of  Invalides  was  15,000;  in  1818  it 
was  26,000 ;  at  present  it  is  not  more  than  18,000.  The  Paris  esta- 
blishment is  under  the  command  of  a  field-marshal  of  France  with  the 
title  of  governor,  who  has  under  his  orders :  1  lieutenan^general  com- 
mandant, 1  major,  8  adjutant-majors,  3  suh-a^jutant-majors,  and  14  I 
divisional  chiefe,  &c.  The  sanitary  service  is  confided  to  the  care  of  | 
three  medical  men :  viz.,  a  head  doctor,  a  head  surgeon,  and  a  head 
apothecary,  and  besides  this,  1  doctor  in  ordinary,  and  a  surgeon-msjor, 
2  assistant  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  6  articled  or  pupil  surgeons,  and 
^6  sisters  of  charity.  The  Avignon  establishment  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  major-general  who  has  under  his  orders :  1  adjutant-mqor, 
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d  8ub«adjat8nt>majoni,  and  4  divieional  chiefs,  &o. ;  and  the  Banitaiy 
service  is  subjected  to  the  superintendence  of  1  doctor,  1  sorgeon^mijory 
1  apothecary,  2  articled  or  pupil  suigeons,  and  6  sisters  of  chanty. 
The  resident  soldiers  are  fed,  lodged,  and  provided  with  evezy  necessaiy 
at  the  following  rates  per  diem.  In  Paris  there  is  expended  for  eaoli 
officer  df.  SI  centimes,  for  each  sub-officer  or  soldier  l£  76  centipieB, 
and  for  each  drummer  If.  34  centimes.  At  Avignon,  for  each  officer 
If.  88  centimes^  for  each  sub-officer  or  soldier  If.  50  centimes,  and  for 
each  drummer  Ifl  13  centimes.  The  scale  of  pocket  money  in  each  es- 
tablishment is  as  fdliows :  a  colonel  receives  If.  per  day,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  80  centimes,  a  m^or  67  centimes,  a  captain  33  centimes,  an  ad- 
jutant-sub-officer $20  centimes,  an  honcTary  captain  18  centimes,  an 
honorary  lieutenant  18  ditto,  a  sergeant-major  17  centimes,  a  sergeant 
13  ditto,  a  corporal  10  centimes,  a  soldier  7  centimes,  and  a  drummer 

6  centimes.  When  the  pensioner  is  on  leave  of  absence  he  is  allowed 
an  indemnity  of  50  centimes  (5d.)  per  day  for  table  expenses. 

The  budget, 'or  cost,  of  the  InvaUdes  is  thus  set  down  at  the  General 
Accountant's  department  at  theWar  Office : — ^Administrative  e^enditure, 
287,370f. ;  pay  and  keep,  2,318,189f. ;  wear  and  tear  of  buUding  and 
furniture,  130,000f.;  making  a  total  annual  sum  of  2,735,55df. ;  or 
£119,247  7s.  ^d.  sterling,  and  averaging  about  £31  14s.  Od.  for  oach 
tnvaHde  per  annum. 

The  dietary  is  excellent,  and  the  wine  first-rate  generous  Burgundy; 
the  dormitories  are  spacious  and  lury,  and  the  dining-halls  possess  great 
architectural  beauty.    The  Invalides  may  roam  about,  if  they  wish,  from 

7  a.m«  till  10.  p.m.  Should  they  desire  to  remain  out  longer  a  special 
permission  is  necessary,  The  uniform  is  blue  with  red  fiicings  ani 
white  metal  buttxms,  tricomered  hat,  and  sabre,  shoes  and  gaiters. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides,  buik  by  Bruant,  is  considered  one  of  the 
great  architectural  monuments  of  Paris.  Its  dome,  visible  from  all  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  city,  is  very  magnificent,  and  is  unrivalled  except 
perhaps  by  that  which  crowns  the  church  of  Val  de  Grace. 

*' Je  veux  me  reposer  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine  au  milieu  de  ce 
peuple  Frasi9ais  que  j'ai  tant  samk"  said  Na{ioleon  the  Great,  .and  his 
wish  was  accompli^ed  when  his  mortal  renuuns,  from  tiie  ocean  exile 
where  he  died,  were,  in  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  fune- 
real and  military  honours,  solemnly  deposited  in  1 840  under  the  doma 
of  the  Invalides.  We  have  just  learnt  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  claimed 
from  Austria  the  mortal  remains  alsaof  the  Ducde  Eeichstadt,  who  in  his 
cradle  was  kingof  Rome,  that  th^  fa&er  and  son,  sepavated  in  lile  by  grand 
and  trs^c  destinies,  may  at  last  rcj^ose  together  in  the  same  bed  of 
death ;  ^us  roundup  their  joint  histories  into  one  of  hollow  sentiment 
touching  exceedingly  from  its  very  hollowness,  yet  most  apt  to  play  a 
lequiem  to  the  siiiking  apirits  of  the  battered  old  soldiers  whe  roam 
about  the  alleys  and  sun  Uiemselves  on  the  benches  'of  the  InvaUdes. 


The  nig^hfand  Society  of  Kew>ca8ti[e  Inve  residved  to  pietenft  1%rC!oKa 
OBMnpbell  with  a  hur^e  and  clegantly-ehased  silver  snulE-box,  iodaid  'mfk. 
gold,  as  a  maik«f  their  high  «fitunati<m  &irhu  disiinguiflhad  servioefiin  te 
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MniTART  ADYENTXJBE8  IN  POETUGAL. 
By  ak  Enqush  Ofetcbb. 

Iir  the  eady  part  of  the  year  1834,  during  the  atmggle  in  Portugal 
for  the  poaaession  of  the  throne,  the  regiment  of  Scotch  Fosilien,  in 
whidi  I  held  the  oommiBsion  of  second  lieutenant,  was  quartered  at 
Yal  de  Santarem,  where  it  had  been  for  the  last  three  mcmtiiB,  and  ap- 
peared likely  to  become  a  fixture.  We  spent  a  most  weary  and  mono- 
tonous  life.  During  all  that  time  we  had  only  had  one  brush  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  a  l^e  as  far  as  our  share  went,  though  on  the  heights 
of  Santa  Maria  to  our  left  the  JB!renoh  regiment,  with  some  of  the 
Cagadores  and  our  own  Lancers,  were  hotly  engaged.  We  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  watch  the  moyanents  of  the  M^elists,  who  in  their  turn 
seemed  intent  on  the  same  occupation  with  regard  to  our  own.  We 
bad  no  money  (and  no  means  of  spending  it,  if  we  had),  never  heard 
any  news,  a  letter  from  home  was  rarer  than  an  angel's  visit,  and  we 
were  feuit  approaching  a  state  of  stagnation,  when  a  rumour  spread 
through  the  cantonments  of  an  intended  chaxige  of  quarters,  and  tiiia 
time  it  proved  to  be  well  founded.  Our  spirits  rose  wondeifullyy  and 
joy  shone  in  every  face. 

We  were  not  long  k^t  in  suspense  as  to  our  destination.  How 
the  information  came  I  know  not,  but  we  were  soon  aware  that  the 
first  object  of  our  march  was  the  oocupation  of  Leiiia,  towards  which 
the  enemy  was  making  a  threatening  movement,  which  it  was  our 
purpose  by  first  arriving  there  to  render  abortive.  The  distance 
from  Yal  was  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles.  This  we  calculated 
aa  accomplishing  in  three  days,  a  pretty  severe  test  of  our  powers 
when  it  is  considered  that  for  four  months  we  had  been  almost  idle. 
Our  kits  did  not  take  long  to  paek  up,  the  various  articles  composiiig 
them  having  vanished  one  by  one  almost  imperceptibly.  Indeed,  we 
had  very  little  elso  but  what  we  stood  in.  But  if  our  packs  were  light 
so  were  our  hearts,  and  our  breeksthinenoqghto  go  through  tibewodd, 
if  there  is  any  faith  to  be  put  in  the  song. 

S!he  first  day's  march  brought  us  to  Bio  Mayor  (twenty  five  miks), 
where  we  enjoyed  the  long  uaased  luxury  of  a  clean  bed,  where  tae 
bsead  was  of  a  quality  we  had  not  tasted  for  months,  and  the  wine  ae 
ddkious  and  chew^,  that,  as  one  of  the  men  feelingly  remarked,  "  one 
mi^t  get  as  drunk  as  a  beast  for  a  halfpenny." 

At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  "  assembly*'  sounded,  and  we 
resumed  the  maroh  to  Aleobaga,  another  twenty-five  miles,  which  we 
did  D0t  reach  tiU  the  aflemoon.  I  was  so  tired  that,  instead  of  re- 
maining to  view  the  imnwiwe  convent  in  which  the  men  were  quar- 
tered, ihe  gcandeur  and  vastness  of  which  I  had  heaad  so  much  about, 
I  eould  aoaroely  ke^  my  eyes  open  while  I  was  despatching  the 
meal  1  atood  so  much  in  need  of,  and,  rolling  m^  deak  reund  mc^ 
lay  down  on  the  bed  witiimit  undressing,  and  might  have  alept  on 
all  next  day,  had  it  not  hem  for  my  servant,  who  had  to  shake  me 
pretty  roughly  before  I  could  shake  off  dull  sloth.  There  was  no 
Hum  ibr  delay.  The  parade  was  akeady  formed  and  the  baggage  padoed 
wlHn  I  readied  the  oonre&t,  and  aa  I^iria  anat  be  reached*  mmii 
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^'«7  eatUe,  before  eyening,  we  set  out  again  with  acliiiig  limbs  and 
blistered  Jfoces,  but  blithe  and  fearless  spirits. 

The  sun  had  hardly  yet  reached  the  meridian,  when,  after  ten 
hours'  duration  of  a  march  to  us  apparently  interminable  (our  road 
lying  alternately  over  hard  rocky  ground  without  a  bush  to  afford 
us  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  hottest  sun  I  think  I  ever 
sweltered  under,  then  plunging  into  the  shade  of  a  dense  pine  forest, 
ankle  deep  in  sand),  the  chee^ul  notes  of  the  bugles  in  advance  of  the 
leading  regiment  of  our  brigade  gave  intimation  of  the  welcome  halt, 
and  assurance  of  refreshment  for  the  present,  and  a  quiet  sleep  for 
at  least  one  night. 

The  distance  from  AlcobaQa  to  Leiria  is  somewhere  about  six  and 
thirty  miles,  and  the  reader  may  well  imagine  that  in  heavy  march- 
ing order  such  a  journey  is  not  a  light  undertaking;  however,  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  The  colonel,  who  as  senior  officer  commanded 
the  brigade,  had  received  intimation  of  the  unpleasant  proximity  of 
the  enemy  to  our  intended  quarters,  and  unless  we  put  ^e  best  foot 
foremost,  we  stood  the  chance  of  a  rough  bivouac  and  short  commons 
outside  the  town  instead  of  clean  sheets  and  abundant  provender 
within.  Fortunately  the  pluck  and  stamina  of  our  men  were  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  although  not  more  than  a  hundred  men  of  the 
two  regiments  arrived  at  first  in  sight  of  the  gates,  the  demonstration 
was  sufficient. 

Half-an-hour  later  might  have  rendered  our  entrance  less  practicable 
and  peaceful.  The  heat  on  this  march  was  so  intense  that,  in  despite 
of  all  order  and  discipline,  the  men,  both  Scotch  and  Portuguese,  could 
not  be  kept  in  their  ranks,  and  we  were  obliged  .to  have  frequent  halts 
to  enable  the  stragglers  to  rejoin  us.  At  about  half  a  league  from 
Leiria  we  came  to  a  fountain,  and  not  more  welcome  were  l£e  waters 
gushing  from  the  rock  in  Horeb  to  the  fainting  Israelites,  than  was  the 
cool  fresh  stream  that  assuaged  our  burning  thirst  and  inspired  new 
vigour  into  our  parched  frames. 

The  Portuguese,  strange  to  say,  suffered  more  severely  than  we  did; 
for  although  many  of  our  men  were  seized  with  a  kind  of  fit  of  a  most 
dangerous  appearance,  they  all  recovered,  and  the  following  day  there 
was  not  one  absent  frt>m  parade,  while,  in  addition  to  numbers  of 
our  allies  who  remained  in  hospital  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards,  one 
man  fell  by  the  way,  and  died  before  his  comrades  could  unbuckle  the 
straps  of  lus  knapsack,  and  another  reached  the  town  only  to  receive 
burial  in  consecrated  ground  within  two  hours. 

We  now  mustered  the  whole  brigade,  those  who  had  Mien  b^  the 
wayside  having  recruited  their  strength  sufficiently  to  proceed,  stimu- 
lated doubtless  by  the  wholesome  reflection  that,  if  they  lingered  longer, 
a  coup  de  gorge  fsom  some  of  the  hostile  peasantry  of  that  ilk  might 
put  a  stop  to  their  marching  for  ever,  and  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying  we  entered  the  ancient  city  of  Leiria,  and  were  received 
with  presented  arms  by  a  strong  guard  composed  of  the  oddest-looking 
ragamuffins  that  the  imagination  can  depict.  These  were  the  nationals 
of  the  district. 

To  describe  their  "  multiform  "  would  be  impossible.  Two  or  three 
here  and  there  were  dad  in  regimentals,  many  of  them  in  rusty  civilian 
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habits  (these  were  tradesmen  of  the  town),  but  the  dress,  or  rather  un- 
dress, of  the  majority  was  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials. I  have  been  reminded  forcibly  of  their  appearance  by  a  recent 
order  said  to  have  been  issued  to  his  army  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  of 
Hayti,  assigning  different  places  in  the  nmks — 1st,  to  those  who  haye 
coats  and  trousers;  2nd,  to  those  who  have  trousers  and  no  coats; 
3rdy  to  those  who  have  coats  and  no  trousers;  and  4th,  to  those,  who 
have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  However,  they  all  wore  crossbelts, 
and  their  arms  appeared  to  be  in  good  serviceable  condition,  and  we 
knew  from  our  experience  at  Oporto,  that  these  strange-looking  soldiers, 
however  untrained  to  field  manoeuvres,  would  fight  like  de^^  behind 
any  sort  of  cover,  and  would  stand  fire  as  coolly  as  their  better  clad  and 
disciplined  comrades. 

Leiria,  like  Bio  Mayor  and  Alcobaqa,  is  so  situated  that  one  ap- 
proaching as  we  did  from  the  south  cannot  see  the  town  until  close  upon 
it.  It  lies  in  a  plain,  is  prettiLy  and  regularly  built,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  liability  in  common  wiSi  most  Portuguese  towns  to  the  charge 
of  dirty  and  rugged  thoroughfares,  is  unquestionably  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. It  is  adorned  wi&  numerous  churches  and  convents,  in  the 
largest  of  which  our  regiment  was  quartered,  and  dominated  by  an  old 
Moorish  castle  crowning  a  rocky  eminence,  which  frowns  on  the  town 
below  in  gloomy  but  impotent  grandeur.  In  former  times,  both  for 
the  purposes  of  protection  and  subjugation  this  fortress  must  have  been 
a  formidable  neighbour,  but  was  now  fast  hastening  to  decay,  and  ut- 
terly useless  either  for  offence  or  defence. 

Notwithstanding  the  toils  we  had  undergone  in  the  morning,  a  copious 
ablution,  a  change  of  linen,  and  a  hearty  luncheon  set  me  dl  to  rights, 
and  after  an  hour's  rest  a  brother  officer  and  myself  sallied  out  to 
explore  the  picturesque-looking  ruin.  We  cHmbed  the  ascent, 
effected  an  entrance,  and  wandered  over  the  building,  but  found  no- 
thing to  reward  our  search  save  sundry  autographs  carved  in  the  stone 
or  charcoaled  on  the  once  white-washed  waUs,  mementoes  of  our  pre- 
decessors in  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war,  or  perhaps  of  a  later  date 
during  the  insurrection  of  Chaves.  We  added  our  names  to  the  mis- 
cellany, and  then,  fatigued  and  disappointed  at  not  having  met  with 
even  the  ghbst  of  an  adventure,  descended  the  hill  and  returned  to  our 
allotted  quarters. 

My  biUet  was  a  tolerably  comfortable  one  in  the  house  of  a  tailor  in 
the  Eua  da  Misericordia,  and  I  was  anticipating  the  delights  of  a  snug 
dinner  and  a  turn  in  between  the  fragrant  heather-bleached  sheets, 
which  in  their  cleanliness  afford  such  a  delicious  contrast  to  almost 
every  other  article  of  furniture  in  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  class, 
when  to  my  infinite  disgust  I  was  warned  for  immediate  duty,  and  was 
compelled  to  exchange  my  dreams  of  soft  repose  on  couch  of  down  for 
the  hard  reality  of  a  dreary  vigil  and  a  guard-room  stretcher,  from 
which  I  was  only  relieved  at  davm  to  take  command  of  an  outlying 
picket,  on  which  duty  I  remained  until  we  were  again  on  the  march. 

I  don't  know  that  beyond  the  loss  of  two  nights'  rest  I  was  a  loser 
in  any  other  particular.  Por  those  off  duty  Uiere  was  nothing  more 
amusing  than  a  lounge  about  the  town  or  perhaps  a  game  at  billiards 
at  a  miserable  table.    The  only  incident  that  varied  tbie  monotony  was 
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the  ioneral  of  a  soldier  who  fell  down  a  steep  flight  of  steps  and  broke 
his  neck.  This,  I  was  told,  attracted  a  lacge  congregation  of  the  natiyes, 
but  to  me  who  listened  to  the  distant  music,  it  only  conveyed  the  me- 
lancholy fiEU^t  that  a  good  man  yas  missing  from  my  company,  and  that 
too  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  this  reflection  did  not  tend 
to  enliren  the  tedium  of  my  solitary  post. 

Howeyer,  an  incident  occurred  here  that,  though  it  occasioned  me 
no  slig;ht  vexation  at  the  time,  still  afforded  ample  scope  for  merriment 
to  others,  and,  setting  aside  the  temporary  annoyance,  to  me  also.  Our 
uniform  jackets  had  from  long  service  fallen  into  rather  a  fragmentary 
condition,  and  the  colonel  had  caused  to  be  distributed  to  the  officers 
who  were  most  out  of  elbows  a  quantity  of  red  camlet  to  patch  up 
the  old,  or  to  be  manufactured  into  new  ones.  I  did  not  expect  any 
great  things  from  the  skiU  or  taste  of  the  Portuguese  "  Stoltz  "  on 
whom  I  was  quartered,  but  I  had  no  conception  of  the  result  of  his 
labours,  so,  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I  entrusted  him  with  the  ma- 
terial, which  he  undertook  to  mould  into  a  befitting  garment,  without 
any  particular  misgiving.  The  jacket  was  punctually  delivered  to  me  at 
the  outpost  the  night  before  we  resumed  our  route,  and,  it  being  then 
dark,  I  hastily  donned  it,  throwing  away  with  ungrateM  contempt  the 
ragged  and  faded  remnant  which  had  hitherto  served  me  so  faithfully. 
But  ingratitude  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  meet  with  deserved  punish- 
ment. My  new  acquisition  seemed  to  fit  me  comfortably  enough,  and  I 
rather  congratulated  myself  on  my  future  appearance,  though  of  course 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  it  minutely. 

Long  before  daylight  we  were  recalled  from  our  post,  rejoined  the 
rqgunent,  and  were  quickly  again  on  the  tramp.  By  the  time  that  the 
grey  dawn  had  begun  to  appear,  I  was  aware  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  me ;  what  it  was  I  did  not  immediately  perceive,  but  I 
saw  dearly  that  the  men  nearest  to  me  could  scarcely  contain  their 
laughter,  which  vented  itself  from  lime  to  time  in  a  half-smothered  kind 
of  snigger.  We  had  now  marched  ten  miles,  and,  the  sun  being  weU 
up,  we  halted  for  rest  and  refreshment  in  a  shady  plantation  of  cork 
trees.  The  men  pQed  arms,  and  fell  out  of  the  ranks  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  such  breakfast  as  was  comeatable.  Scarcely  had  I  joined  the 
other  officers,  when  the  first  who  happened  to  cast  his  eye  upon  me, 
after  a  prolonged  stare  of  astonishment,  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  he  was  speedily  joined  by  the  rest  when  the  cause  of  his 
merriment  was  ascertained.  The  sound  penetrated  to  the  most  distant 
pacts  of  our  bivouac,  and  all  came  flockii^  to  the  spot  to  participate  in 
the  joke.  The  restraint  being  removed  from  the  men  by  the  example 
of  their  superiors,  they  too  joined  their  sweet  voices  to  the  chorus ; 
and  such  a  confounded  uproar,  in  every  variety  of  cachinnatory  intona- 
tion, I  never  heard  in  my  life.  Had  the  Miguelists  been  within  hear- 
ing, they  must  have  thought  us  ail  "  demonios  "  in  reality.  The  reason 
for  this  frantic  outburst  soon  explained  itself  when  I  also  took  a  survey 
of  the  habiliment  which  I  had  rashly  taken  to  myself  in  exchange  for 
the  now  invaluable  one  left  behind  at  my  last  nighf  s  unresting  place. 
Such  a  jacket  was  never  seen  bdbre,  nor,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  in 
futurity.  Sleeves  d  la  gigot^  plaits  in  front  like  a  shirt,  and  an  inde- 
SGnbaUfi  bobtail  in  the  rear.    It  was  a  long  time  before  I  ceased  to 
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hear  of  my  regulation  idiell-jacket ;  bai^  like  tiie  £iiial  shirt  cftVmBOBp 
there  was  no  getting  rid  of  i^  and>  amidiatthe  oftncenewed  ndrth  of  the 
regiment^  I  could  only  tmdge  on  in  the  hope  that  the  next  halt  might 
be  where  there  was  a  decent  soip  or  sempstress  to  be  fimnd. 

About  midday  we  were  a  seoond  time  halted  under  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  over  the  crest  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  we 
loolced  upon  another,  on  whose  summit  was  perched  a  &>rtce88,  looldng 
exceedingly  like  one  of  the  enchanted  castles  described  in  nursery  talea. 
This,  we  were  given  to  understand,  we  were  to  take  possession  of;  but 
how  was  the  question.  Prom  the  yiew  we  could  obtain  of  it  fbom  ouz 
present  position,  it  appeared  as  if  nothing  but  a  bird  could  gain,  access 
to  it,  and  the  wings  of  our  iWliers  were  scarcely  adapted  flxr  such  a 
flight.  After  reconnoi^ing  the  place  we  resumed  our  march,  winding 
round  the  base  of  the  hiU,  at  a  respectftil  distance  from  the  two  three- 
pounders  which  guarded  the  only  approachable  road  to  the  fortress,  thxee 
sides  of  it  being  sheer  precipice.  The  road,  however,  by  which  WB 
entered  the  subjacent  town  of  Aldea  da  Cruz  w^is  a  complete  hollow 
way ;  and,  although  on  discovering  our  approach  they  brought  the  guns 
to  bear  in  our  direction)  the  shots  whistled  harmlessly  f£i*  above  our 
heads,  and  we  reached  our  qxrarters  untouched. 

We  found  in  the  town  the  division  of  the  Duke  of  Teroem,  and  a 
small  body  of  men  destined  to  act  with  us  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Napier,  consisting  of  blue-jackets  and  marines  from  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  squadron.  The  Duke's  division  marched  on  the  following 
morning  in  quest  of  a  Migu^st  fonse,  which,  reinforced  by  a  portion  of 
the  garrison  of  Santarem,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  &e  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Thomar,  and  which,  a  day  after,  they  utterly  defeated  a^teor 
a  bloody  encounter  on  the  plain  of  Asse^ira. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Aldea  da  Cms,  i^ere  were  about 
ten  thousand  troops  assembled  in  the  plaee,  and  our  hearts  failed  us  at 
the  prospect  of  a  hungry  night  passed  m  Mvouac  in  the  open  space, 
dignified  by  the  titie  of  '*  Fraga  Gnmde."  Fancy  my  n^itnxe,  when  our 
biUets  were  issued,  on  finding  myself,  with  three  others,  quartered  on 
the  house  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  either  was,  or  afliidoted  to  be,  de*- 
voted  heart  and  soul  to  the  Queen's  cause,*  and  who  was  the  very  per- 
sonifieation  of  hospitality.  I  can  sooroely  describe  in  fitting  words  the 
transition  from  the  pabulary  mortifieation  of  tiie  last  six  or  seven  dayv 
to  the  luxurious  abundance  we  were  destined  for  a  fbw  short  hours  to 
enjoy  here.  ''All  I  have  is  stvour  service,"  was  no  unmeaning 
phiBse  on  the  present  occasion.  The  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand, 
and  on  the  part  of  tiie  liberals'  nothing  was  considered  too  good  for 
tiieir  anticipated  deliverers  firom  the  tyranny  of  the  ''  Coreovados,"  or 
CorcundoB,  of  the  neighbouring  gasniflon  of  OMiy  the  nMue  of  the  fort  I 
have  mentioned. 

We  foirly  reveUed  in  theenjoyment  of  an  amfde  supply  of  pure  water, 
soap  MJ  Uhitum,  and  towels  white  ae  snow.  Our  toilette  arranged,  to 
these  succeeded  a  repast  of  tea,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  and  ham,  with  wine 
oi  the  pure  unadulterated  vintage  of  Estiemadimi,  all  served  by  the 
bonds  of  our  landlord's  ^ughters,  to  us  appearing  lovelier  than  the 
fabled  houris.  It  was  when  these  ''visions  of  fair  i^aits"  appeared 
on  the  scene,  that  I  was  aroused  to  a  foU  sense  of  the  iidieulous  figure 
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I  muBt  have  out,  and  deep  if  not  loud  were  the  anathemas  I  bestowed 
on  its  Tinlucky  author.  However,  by  the  aid  of  a  regimental  tailor,  I 
speedily  had  the  garment  reduced  to  less  monstrous  proportions,  and 
contriyed  by  and  by  to  feel  more  at  ease.  There  was  a  piano,  neither 
very  weU  toned  nor  in  the  best  tune,  in  the  sala ;  and  if  we  did  not 
rival  a  Liszt  or  Hertz,  we  contrived  to  elicit  some  sounds  from  it,  cer- 
tainly to  our  great  satis£eu)tion,  and  apparently  to  that  of  the  fair  deni- 
zens of  this  our  earthly  paradise  also.  At  night  tapers  of  the  purest 
wax,  set  in  silver  candelabra,  ushered  us  to  bed,  whose  sheets  were 
redolent  of  the  fragrance  of  wild  lavender;  and,  after  my  two  nights' 
watch,  I  sank  into  profound  slumber.  But  the  morning's  light  broke 
the  charm,  and,  awakening  from  dreams  of  home  and  beauty,  I  reluc- 
tantly quitted  my  soft  pillow,  turned  out,  and  hurried  to  the  rendezvous. 
I  was  despatched  by  the  adjutant  with  a  message  to  the  naval  officer  in 
command  of  the  amphibious  force,  and  reporting  to  him  that  the  Scotch 
Fusiliers  were  under  arms  in  the  square,  received  the  very  intelligible, 
but  not  very  technical,  direction  to  ''  bring  the  blue-jackets  alongside." 

"When  I  returned  from  my  errand  the  Portuguese  division  were  filing 
out  of  the  opposite  gate  of  the  town  from  that  by  which  we  had  entered, 
and  in  a  contrary  du'ection  to  that  of  the  fort,  in  the  anticipated  storm- 
ing of  which  we  had  counted  on  their  co-operation.  ^Notwithstanding 
th^  serious  diminution  of  our  numbers,  no  one  entertained  a  doubt  of 
success.  The  name  of  the  admiral  was  a  tower  of  strength.  He  had 
already  bullied  the  garrisons  of  Valencia  and  Vienna  into  a  surrender, 
and  now  bade  fair,  by  the  prestige  of  his  past  successes,  to  frighten  the 
enemy  into  terms,  and  indeed  such  was  the  event  in  the  present  in- 
stance. He  now  commanded  the  whole  force  remaining  in  the  town, 
composed  of  one  Portuguese  movable  battalion,  our  own  regiment,  and 
the  detachment  frx>m  the  squadron — ^in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
but  without  artillery.  We  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  admiral,  and 
now  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  His  appearance  to  my  idea  was  cer- 
tainly more  like  that  of  a  boatswain,  and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  my  pre- 
conceived notions.  He  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  thick  clumsy  shoes, 
and  his  legs  encased  in  grey  worsted  stockings  were,  as  one  of  his 
officers  facetiously  remarked,  thrust  too  &r  through  his  breeches,  and 
riding  without  straps  or  spurs,  he  did  not  look  the  beau  ideal  of  an  ac- 
complished cavalier.  However,  the  stuff  in  him  was  of  rather  greater 
importance  than  his  outward  show.  The  enemy  amused  themselves 
with  trying  the  range  of  their  guns,  and  fired  with  tolerable  precision, 
but  fortunately  without  causing  any  damage.  One  shot  struck  the  lintel 
of  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  iSie  paymaster  had  taken  up  his  quar- 
ters, and  some  others  left  their  mark  on  several  houses,  causing  consi- 
derable consternation  among  their  inmates,  but  no  other  bad  result.  I 
began  to  think  of  breakfast,  when,  with  my  usual  luck,  which  I  could 
not  help  thinking  was  not  altogether  the  effect  of  accident,  I  was  ordered 
on  picket,  that  posted  the  night  previous  having  been  advanced  half  a 
mile  nearer  to  (^m. 

An  officer  was  now  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  summon  the  fort. 
The  Qovemor's  reply  was  quite  m  regie.  I  don't  recollect  the  exact 
words,  but  it  was  something  equivalent  to  seeing  us  d— — d  first,  and, 
if  need  be,  burying  hims^  under  the  ruins  of  the  citadel.    While 
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watching  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  I  was  not  altogether  umnind- 
ftil  that,  if  we  were  to  hare  an  assault,  it  would  not  be  unadvisable  to 
recruit  my  strength  for  the  coming  encounter.  My  kind  Mends  at  the 
quarters — ^from  the  internal  comforts  of  which  I  was  unhappily  shut 
out — ^with  many  messages  expressive  of  pity  for  the  hard  fate  of  the 
eontadinhOf  which,  according  to  the  Portuguese  dictionary,  means  a 
poor  harmless  creature,  but  which  I  more  liberally  translated  "  poor 

i  deyil,"  sent  me,  by  a  neat-handed  "  moza,"  or  servant-maid,  a  basket 

containing  boiled  eggs,  cold  meat,  tea,  and  bread  and  butter,  delicacies 
to  which,  I  need  not  say,  I  rendered  ample  justice. 

I  Scarcely  had  I  finished  my  repast,  when  the  sentry  challenged  a 

party  approaching  from  the  rear,  and  up  rode  the  admiral  and  the  colonel 
with  their  staff,  and  I  was  ordered  with  half  my  command  to  escort  them 
on  a  reconnaissance.    Very  pleasant !  especially  as  one  of  my  only  pair 

'  of  boots  was  at  that  moment  undergoing  repair  at  the  hands  of  a  shoe- 

maker of  the  company.  However,  I  was  obliged  to  put  it  on  in  its  un- 
finished state,  a  long  thread  hanging  to  it,  which  I  could  not  tuck  in, 
and  was  incessantly  tripping  over,  and  to  accompany  the  mounted  party 
at  a  sort  of  shufELing  trot,  to  enable  me  to  keep  up  with  them,  one  of  the 
cocked  hats  obligingly  offering  the  use  of  his  horse's  tail  to  facilitate 
my  movements. 

The  result  of  the  observation  was  an  order  for  the  immediate  advance 
of  three  companies  under  a  field-officer,  which  was  promptiy  and 
effectually  executed,  our  men  driving  in  the  enemy's  pickets  in  gallant 
style,  and  taking  up  a  secure  position  in  a  convent,  a  pistol-shot  dis- 
tance from  Orem,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  artillery  from  the  fort  were 
unable  to  make  any  impression.  This  feat  being  achieved,  and  the  day 
being  on  the  decline,  the  firing  ceased  with  the  exception  of  a  few  de- 
sultory shots  on  either  side.  I  remained  unrelieved  for  that  night,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  received  an  order  to  re- 
move my  picket  to  the  front,  an  order  we  obeyed  with  alacrity,  but 
ludfway  were  met  with  a  counter  order,  as  fresh  negotiations  had  been 
opened.  These  again  were  broken  ofP,  the  object  of  the  Miguelists 
being  to  gain  as  much  time  as  possible,  which  we  were  determined  not 
to  give  them.  Both  parties  were  aware  that  a  great  battle  was  about 
being  fought  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  event  of  which  depended  the 
fortime  of  the  present  campaign.  If  the  Duke  of  Terceira  were  vic- 
torious, the  garrison  must  capitulate,  as,  though  equal  in  numbers  to 
ourselves,  and  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  they  had  yet  no  means 
of  obtaining  farther  supplies  of  provisions,  being  closely  invested  on 
their  only  accessible  side,  whilst,  if  he  sustained  a  defeat,  it  was  obvious 
that  we  could  not  hold  an  open  town  commanded  by  a  hostile  fort  in 
the  face  of  such  superior  forces  as  could  be  brought  against  us,  and 
must  of  necessity  have  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  beat  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  occupation  of  Orem  was  therefore  of  vital  import  to  both 
parties.  The  good  genius  of  the  admiral  which  had  snccoured  him  so 
far  did  not  desert  hua  in  this  strait. 

I  had  now  gained  the  long  straight  causeway,  leading  to  the  gates, 
and  my  men  filed  off  to  the  right  and  left  close  to  the  walls,  so  as  to 
afford  as  little  front  as  possible,  and  a  clear  passage  for  the  enemy's  shot. 
Again  I  was  ordered  to  the  rightabout,  and  halted  under  shelter  of  a 
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trail  at  right  ang^  with  the  road,  abutting  on,  aa  I  thonghti  an  vainr 
habited  house,  but  which  on  entering  I  diMovored  to  be  tenanted  bji 
an  T^i^gl^a^  fJEonily  who  had  long  be^  zeBLdmt  in  ilia  country.  Thia 
ladies  were  in  a  dreadfdl  state  of  tcepidation  at  our  iuTaaion  of  thaiz 
premises,  but  were  soon  leassured,  finding  that  no  hostility  was  in- 
tended towards  them.  They  ordered  wine  and  fruit  to  He  served,  and 
we  entered  into  as  agreeable  a  eonversation  as  could  well  take  place  under 
the  Qiroumsisnces — ^which  were  ahnost  foigotten  in  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement of  meeting  a  oountrynum  so  uneacpeotedly.  We  carefully 
ayoided  politics;  as,  in  the  uaeertaia  state  of  affiedrsy  it  might  have  he&B. 
dangerous  to  them  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  aubject^  but  confined 
•ur  talk  to  home  scenes  and  reminiseenoee. 

Oar  interview  was  briefl  At  the  e:q>iration  of  a  quarts  of  an  houv 
or  so,  an  aide-de-camp  rode  down  ftom  the  front  at  speed,  bringing  ua 
the  intelligence  that  the  commandant  of  Orem  had  thought  better  ef 
his  threatened  submural  interment,  and  had  accepted  the  terms  of 
capitulation  offered.  It  was  not  altogether  without  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that  we  listened  to  the  news,  for  although  it  is  jdeasanter  to 
lie  ina  whole  skin  than  in  one  slashed  or  perforated,  we  had  made  i^  our 
minds  Ibr  a  fight,  and  this  bloodless  sunender  put  a  stop  to  it  alL 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  contentment  in  this  world.  The  gar* 
risen  mustered  Mly  as  many  men  as  their  assailants.  There  were  two 
regiments  of  ca^adores,  and  one  of  the  line,  and  with  their  advantages 
of  artillery  and  position,  they  ought  certainly  to  have  made  a  bett^fi^t 
of  it.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  had  the  assault  been  made, 
we  dioiddhave  carried  the  place,  but  it  would  httve  been  attended  with 
severe  loss,  and  would  have  redounded  more  to*  the  reputati(a  of  tbs 
Migoelist  commander  than  this  tame  submission. 

We  found  the  vanquished  drawn  up  in  the  square  of  the  fortified 
suburb  at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  their  arms»  music,  and  colours  piled  at 
a  distance.  As  soon  as  the  posts  were  relieved,  the  whole  garrison  de>- 
filed  past  us,  the  men  retaiiung  thw  knapsacks,  and  the  officers  thnir 
swords.  All  their  personal  baggage  they  were  allowed  te  retain,  Hid 
diqporsed  to  their  several  homes  under  the  promise  of  not  serving 
against  the  Queen  during  the  war.  Sixteen  hundred  stand  of  arms,  two 
field-pieces,  and  the  odours  of  the  line  regiment  were  the  trophies  of  our 
success.  The  band  of  the  latter  also  remained  with  us  for  pioteetioii, 
and  several  of  them  subsequently  took  service  with  us,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  band  which,  after  the  eampaign,  when  we  were  estabHsiMd 
in  peacefrd  quarters,  was  augmented  to  its  fuJQL  strength.  At  ^xek,  not 
beingfamiliarwith  thelocaility,  we  were  rather  u&eomforiably  oorowdM^ 
but  by  degrees  tolerable  aeeommodation  was  provided  for  alL 

I  for  onoe  in  the  way  foil  in  with  a  piece  of  good  kidc  Pasnig 
with  a  brother  sub  down  the  main  street,  we  observed  a  li^t,  whieh, 
although  the  window  was  careftilly  secured,  eec^ed  through  a  diink 
in  the  shutter,  and  without  any  better  expectation  than  a  bare  shake- 
down on  the  floor,  we  knocked  at  the  entrance  with  the  hilts  of  our 
swords  for  some  time  without  obtaining  an  answer.  At  length,  as  our 
summons  increased  in  uigency,  a  voice  from  within  challenged  us  la 
Portuguese,  we  explained  our  need,  and,  after  some  parleying,  ended  on 
Qvx  part  by  a  threat  to  break  it  down,  the  door  was  opened,  and  we 
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^ere  admitted  into  a  house  of  respeotable  appearance.  Here  we  found 
a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  band,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  their 
semi-civilianization  to  avoid  including  themselves  in  the  capitulation  of 
their  armed  comrades,  trusting  to  Providence  to  make  their  escape  in 
the  morning.  When  their  fears  had  subsided,  and  they  perceived  we 
were  not  the  ogres  we  had  been  represented,  they  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  decent  set  of  fellows,  and  became  sociable  and  chatty,  and  under- 
standing that  we  were  rather  badly  off  in  the  provision  way,  having 
but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  day's  rations  in  our  havresacks,  and  not  a 
drop  in  our  canteens,  invited  us  to  take  pot-luck  with  them.  The  supper 
was  ''not  to  be  sniffed  at''  without  producing  an  eager  desire  to  do 
more.  It  was  an  estofado  of  fowls,  pork,  and  sausages,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  flavour  of  garlic  that  pervaded  it,  to  men  fasting  and  work- 
ing for  hours  as  we  had  been,  seemed  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods. 

Our  meal  despatched,  the  wine-skin  was  brought  into  requisition,  and 
its  effects  soon  visible  in  the  increased  confidence  and  hanhomtnie  of  our 
entertainers.  Their  instruments  were  brought  out,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  pressing  they  played  "  0  Rey  chego"  (the  king  has  come),  and 
several  other  Migueliist  airs,  which  in  other  company  than  ours  might 
have  served  for  their  funeral  hymns,  so  strong  ran  the  feeling  of  mutual 
hate  between  the  contending  factions.  However,  as  none  of  their 
Liberal  countrymen  were  present,  they  played  without  fear,  and  we 
passed  the  evening  right  merrily.  At  its  conclusion,  tbat  is  well  to- 
wards daybreak,  we  tumbled  into  beds  that  were  fully  equal  in  quality 
to  the  previous  supper,  and  at  rather  a  late  hour  found  prepared  for  us 
a  breakfast  to  match. 

One  of  our  last  night's  companions,  the  leader  of  the  band,  had  been 
formerly  M^stre  da  Capella  to  Don  Miguel,  and  was  a  perfect  musician. 
He  was  offered  the  same  rank  in  our  regiment  that  he  held  in  the  last, 
but  declined  taking  service,  though  he  was  willing  to  organise  a  band 
for  us.  Three  others  were  amoDg  those  who  joined  us ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  when  we  quitted  Orem,  they  marched  at  our  head,  playing 
the  constitutional  airs  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  any  other. 

We  amused  ourselves  during  our  short  stay  rambling  over  the  citadel, 
and  singing  glees  by  the  brink  of  an  old  Moorish  well  of  fabulous  depth, 
whose  echoes  quadruply  multiplied  our  voices. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  capture  we  were  again  on  the  march 
in  quest  of  fresh  laurels,  the  movable  battalion  being  made  stationary 
to  garrison  the  fort  and  town  below,  through  which  lay  our  route. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  halt  on  the  outskirts,  I  with  my  friend  sUpped 
away  to  make  our  farewell  acknowledgments  to  the  family  at  whose 
hands  we  had  met  such  hospitable  treatment  on  our  arrival.  We  were 
received  with  the  kindest  congratulations,  with  a  basketful  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  a  farewell  embrace  and  kisses  on  the  checks,  not  from 
the  young  ladies,  but  the  old  gentleman ;  and  thus  we  parted,  never  to 
meet  again. 

I  often  recalled  to  memory  the  image  of  those  sweet  girls,  and  used 
to  wonder  whether  we  dwelt  in  their  remembrance  as  long  as  they  in 
ours.  Of  the  seven  who  shared  their  kind  ho^itality,  five  have  gone  to 
their  rest ;  one  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  at  Cascaes,  a  second  fell 
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a  yietim  to  the  fatal  pestilence  at  Yittoria,  two  lie  side  b  j  side  on  the 
Castle  Hill  of  San  Sebastian,  and,  with  deep  sorrow,  I  read  the  name 
of  the  fifth  inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  gallant  slain  at  Inkermann.  Of 
the  survivors,  one  has  long  forsworn  his  wandering  pursuits,  and  has 
settled  down  into  a  well-to-do  and  confirmed  bachelor ;  as  to  l^e  other^ 
he  has  found  out  that  five  years,  passed  amidst  the  toils  and  privations 
of  active  warfare,  and  double  that  number  under  the  fervid  blaze  of  a 
tropical  sun,  do  not  tend  to  improve  the  constitution  in  after-life. 
However,  he  has  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and,  amongst  other  thingsy 
an  unimpaired  memory,  that  enables  him  to  solace  a  weary,  or  amuse  a 
leisure  hour,  by  putting  together  these  records  of  the  past 

S.  J.  J. 
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Lecttjbb  YI. 

Pboobessively  advancing,  stage  by  stage,  in  our  survey  of  the  deeds 
of  heroism  and  victorious  campaigns  of  the  ancient  soldiers,  and  having 
closed  the  Grecian  era  with  the  description  of  the  widespread  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  we  will  now  pass  in  review  tlie  lise  and  fall 
of  the  Boman  nation  as  soldiers,  noticing  such  campaigns,  actions,  and 
si^es  as  may  furnish  matter  for  reflection,  or  may  have  evinced  l^e 
knowledge  of  military  science. 

In  the  early  wars  of  the  Romans,  the  accounts  are  so  brief,  and  the 
legends  approach  so  near  to  the  fabulous,  that  it  is  unnecessary  even  to 
mention  the  various  engagements  with  the  ^quians,  Yols(aans,  and 
Etruscans.  Passing  over,  therefore,  this  period  of  their  history,  we  will 
commence  our  review  widi  the  batlle  of  Alia,  as  in  that  were  evidenced 
much  courage,  perseverance,  and  military  acquirements,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  and  the  invaders  of  their  country. 

Battle  of  Alia,  U.  C.  363.— The  Gauls  had  successfully  advanced  to 
within  twelve  miles  of  Rome,  when  the  Romans,  availing  themselves 
of  the  liver  Alia  as  a  line  of  defence,  resolutely  awaited  the  attack  of 
their  enemy ;  having  posted  their  right  on  high  ground,  covered  in  front 
by  the  deep  bed  of  tiie  Alia,  with  a  hilly  and  wooded  country  protect- 
ing its  flank,  while  the  left  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  regular 
legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level  ground  between  the  hills  and  the 
Tiber,  its  extreme  flank  being  covered  by  the  river.  On  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  in  order  that  their  capital  might 
be  saved ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls  possessed  more 
than  a  barbarian's  ability,  and  his  followers  seconded  his  example. 
With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  attacked  the  right  of  the  Roman 
position,  where  were  posted  the  soldiers  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes, 
unaccustomed  to  warfi^re,  and  untrained  in  the  management  of  their 
arms.  These  undisciplined  troops  were  appalled  by  the  yells  and 
borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  opponents,  whose  fearful  strokes 
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from  Celtic  broadswords  ^ere  resistless^  when  met  by  the  weak  defence 
of  wooden  shields.  The  right  of  the  Eomans  being  broken  and  chased 
frojxL  its  ground,  the  fugitives  in  their  flight  threw  into  disorder  the 
ranks  of  the  r^ular  legions  on  the  left,  whose  formation  corresponding 
with  the  bending  course  of  the  riyer,  they  were  thrown  back  behind 
tho  right ;  and  the  Gauls,  pursuing  their  advantage,  speedily  completed 
the  rout  of  the  entire  Eoman  army,  part  of  which  took  refuge  in  a  thick 
wood,  and  the  remainder  carried  to  the  city  the  tidings  of  the  direful 
calamity  that  had  befallen  their  country. 

The  Eomans,  finding  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city  against  the 
assault  of  their  victorious  enemies,  abandoned  it  to  its  fate,  but  resolved 
to  maintain  the  citadel,  that  patnotic  sanctuary  of  the  nation,  which 
contained  the  temples  of  their  gods.  The  Gauls,  having  entered  the 
city,  and  satiated  themselves  with  plunder  and  destruction,  next  turned 
their  attention  to  the  attack  of  the  citadel,  which  was  enclosed  by 
precipitous  cliffs  aU  round  the  hill,  and  had  only  one  access  to  the 
summit.  By  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  attempted  to  force  an  en- 
trance into  tiie  homo  of  the  gods  of  the  Eomans,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Eoman  people,  which  formed  at  that  time  a  garrison  of  less  than 
a  thousand  men.  Eepulsed  with  a  severe  loss,  tihe  Gauls  blockaded 
the  hill,  and  devastated  the  neighbouring  country.  Again  did  the 
hesiegers  attempt  to  storm  the  citadel,  ascending  by  a  craggy  and  dan- 
gerous path,  which  had  been  used  as  a  communication  by  Pontius 
Cominius,  a  messenger  from  Yeii  to  the  besieged;  and  again  were  they 
driven  back,  or  destroyed  by  the  intrepid  M.  Manlius,  and  his  com- 
rades. Per  several  months  the  Gauls  continued  to  block^e  the  citadel, 
which  they  were  unable  to  capture :  finally  the  siege  was  raised  on 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  thus  was  averted  the  total  de- 
stniction  of  Eome  by  the  first  inroad  of  the  Gauls,  who  like  a  whirl- 
wind swept  over  the  land  of  Italy,  and  returned  to  their  own  country 
laden  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  victory. 

We  are  now  gradually  quitting  the  dim  twilight  of  ancient  mili- 
tary history,  and  from  imquestionable  records  are  able  to  discern  truly 
and  fully  the  momentous  events  of  the  Eoman  campaigns.  The  fol- 
lowing engagement  in  the  great  Latin  war,  between  the  Eomans  and, 
the  Latins,  well  merits  our  notice. 

£(Uile  under  Mount  V(MUviu8,  TJ.  C.  413. — The  arms  and  tactics  of 
both  armies  were  precisely  similar :  in  each  there  were  two  grand  divi- 
sions ;  the  first  formed  the  ordinary  line  of  battie,  the  second  tiie  reserve ; 
the  latter  being  considerably  the  strongest  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
first  division  was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  first  of  which, 
the  Haetatiy  consisted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one- third  of  the  former  to  two- thirds  of  the  latter;  the  second 
part,  the  Frineipes,  contained  the  best  men  of  the  whole  army,  heavily 
armed,  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  and  most  perfectiy  equipped.  The 
reserve,  forming  in  itself  an  entire  army,  contained  three  subdivisions ; 
one,  the  IHarii,  composed  of  heavy-armed  veterans;  another,  the 
Rornrii^  Hght-armed  soldiers;  and  the  remaining  third,  the  Aceensi, 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  fdQ  in  the  first  line,  or 
to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  extremity.  The  arrangements  of 
these  divisions  were  the  same  in  both  of  the. opposing  armies.    The 
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tactics  of  the  Eomans,  at  this  period,  were  in  an  intermediate  state 
between  the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and 
pike,  and  the  loose  array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong 
shield,  sword,  and  pilum.  In  the  order  of  battle  of  the  armies  now 
prepared  for  the  conflict,  the  Boman  and  Latin  legions  were  opposed  to 
each  other :  the  Samnites  and  Hemicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the 
Eoman  army,  had  for  their  opponents  the  Campanians,  Sidicinians,  and 
Volscians.  The  Eoman  legions  on  the  right  were  commanded  by  Titus 
ManHus,  those  on  the  left  by  Publius  Decius.  The  battle  commenced 
with  the  encounter  of  the  Hastati,  who  formed,  on  each  side,  the  first 
division  of  the  front  line.  Consisting  of  light  as  well  as  heavy  armed 
soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other  with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers 
of  darts  from  their  light-armed  men,  who  either  skirmished  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  sheltered  behind  them, 
threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the  line  of 
the  enemy.  In  this  encounter  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed 
over  the  Hastati  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans,  who  fell  back  in 
disorder  upon  the  Principes.  At  this  critical  juncture  Publius  Decius 
dfevoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Roman  army  :  with 
his  toga  wrapped  around  his  body  in  the  manner  adopted  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  all  points,  dashed  furi- 
ously into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  striking  right  and  left  until  death 
closed  his  heroic  and  patriotic  career.  The  Latins,  aware  of  the  self- 
devotion  of  Decius,  were  in  some  measure  appalled,  but  soon  recovering 
their  confidence  they  closed  with  their  enemy  in  fierce  conflict,  and, 
though  the  light  troops  of  the  Roman  reserve  were  also  brought  into 
action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the  maniples  of  the  Hastati  and  Prin- 
cipes, yet  victory  seemed  to  favour  the  Latins.  In  this  extremity 
Manlius,  considering  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  reserve  brought 
into  action  would  decide  the  battle,  judiciously  kept  back  the  veterans 
of  the  second  line,  and  advanced  only  his  Accensi,  or  supernumeraries, 
whom  for  this  very  object  he  had  fully  armed.  The  Latins  consequently 
mistook  these  troops  for  the  veterans,  or  Triarii ;  and,  imagining  that 
the  last  reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought 
to  the  front  their  own  reserve.  Against  these  the  Romans  struggled 
valiantly,  but  at  last  were  being  overpowered  when,  at  a  signal  given  by 
Manlius,  the  true  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  dashed 
through  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with 
loud  cheers  charged  the  enemy.  This  unexpected  onslaught  was  irre- 
sistible, they  broke  through  the  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss, 
the  battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  usual  results  of  en- 
gagements fought  hand  to  hand,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Latins  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  To  their  victory  on  that  day,  which  secured 
to  them  for  ever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

To  the  operations  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  will  next  direct  our 
attention ;  and,  as  the  historians  have  had  the  means  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  the  battles,  we  shall  be  able  the  more  readily  to  appreciate 
the  military  qualifications  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was  invited 
by  an  embassy  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks  to  be  their  leader  against  the 
Romans.    In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  nations  of  southern 
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Italy,  FyrrliiiB  proceeded  to  Tarentum,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  and 
estaUished  military  discipline ;  obliging  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms 
all  day,  either  on  tiie  waUs,  or  paraded  in  the  market-place,  and  more- 
over stopped  the  usual  revelry  and  riotous  entertaiimients  throughout 
the  city. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  the  strength  of  the  army  Fyrrhus 
had  brought  with  him,  or  received  since  his  landing  &om  Greece  itself: 
three  thousand  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo ;  the  king  himself  em- 
barked with  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  horse,  two  thousand 
archers,  five  hundred  slingers,  and  twenty  elephants;  and  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  is  stated  to  have  furnished,  for  two  years'  service,  five  thou- 
sand Macedonian  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  fifty  elephants.  Some 
deductions  must  however  be  made  from  the  foregoing  amounts,  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  shipwreck  and  other  causes  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Bomans,  finding  that  not  Tarentum  only  but  so  great  a  king  and 
good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  made 
extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  dangers  that  threatened  them. 
Even  the  Proletarians,  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who  were  usually 
exempt  from  military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied.  The 
new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  Lsevinus  and  Titus  Coruncanius,  of  whom 
the  latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etruscans, 
while  the  former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  The  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  Laevinus  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  horse.  Pyrrhus,  not 
considering  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  army 
then  at  his  disposal,  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  but  his 
offer  to  mediate  between  the  Bomans  and  his  Italian  allies  being  scorn- 
fully rejected,  he  took  the  field  with  his  whole  army  and  with  the 
Tarentines,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Bomans  were  en- 
camped on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  Pyrrhus,  having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia 
and  Heraclea,  encamped  in  the  plain  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers. 
A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Boman  army  determined  him  still 
to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  body  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  river.  But  this  stream 
though  wide  was  shallow,  and,  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross 
directly  in  firont  of  the  enemy,  the  cavalry  passed  above  and  below,  so 
that  the  Greeks,  to  prevent  being  surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
towards  their  main  body. 

£aUle  oflTeraelea,  U.  C.  474. — ^Pyrrhus  then  ordered  his  infantry  to 
form  the  order  of  battle,  while  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  attack  with  advantage  the  Bomans  after  their 
passage  of  the  river.  But  he  found  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in 
an  imbroken  line  from  the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  prepared 
to  support  them.  He  charged  them  boldly,  but  the  Bomans  and  their 
allies,  although  their  arms  were  unequal  to  those  of  the  Greek  horse- 
men, maintained  the  combat  most  manfully. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
Pyrrhus  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance,  and  attack  the  line  of  the 
Bomaa  legions.    Furiously  raged  the  bloody  conflict ;  it  is  stated  that 
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each  army  seven  times  drove  the  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven 
times  was  driven  from  its  own.  Laevinns,  aocording  to  the  tactics  t)f 
his  country,  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his  cavalry,  trusting  that  thefir 
charge  might  at  the  last  gain  the  battle.  They  did  charge,  bnt  vain 
were  their  gallant  eflfbrts,  met,  as  they  were,  by  a  more  formidable  re- 
serve, the  elephants  of  Fyrrhns.  The  Roman  horses  refdsed  to  face 
monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to  them  and  their  riders :  they  fell 
back  in  confusion,  the  infantry  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  their 
flight;  and  Pyrrhns,  taking  advantage  of  the  panic  and  conftifiionin  the 
ranks  of  his  enemy,  then  charged  with  the  Thessalian  eavalry  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  victory  was  not,  however, 
cheaply  "^on,  for  nearly  four  thousand  of  Pyrrhus's  soldiers,  including 
in  these  a  laige  proportion  of  his  best  officers,  had  fiEdlen  on  the  Add 
of  battle. 

Passing  over  the  movements  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  engagement  at  Heraclea,  we  will  now  enter  into  the 
second  campaign,  when  both  the  Roman  consuls,  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio 
and  P.  Decius  Mus,  were  opposed  to  Pyrrhus  in  Apulia,  in  which  coun- 
try he  had  reduced  several  places,  and  was  then  engaged  in  besieging 
Asculum,  when  both  consuls  with  their  armies  advanced  to  relieve  i^ 
and  to  offer  him  battle.  The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rough  ground, 
and  near  the  swampy  banks  of  a  river,  where  Pyrrhus  was  repulsed 
with  loss,  but  he  subsequently  manoeuvred  so  judiciously  as  to  bring  the 
Romans  fairly  into  the  plain,  when  the  general  action  commenced. 

Battle  of  Ascidum,  U.  C.  475. — The  cavalry  and  elephants  were  kept 
to  act  as  a  reserve,  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of  his  line,  the 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sallentines  were  on  the  left ;  and  the  Greeks 
and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans  posted  their  cavalry  on  the 
wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve ; 
the  troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  Pyrrhus 
intermingled  the  Samnites  with  his  Greek  infantry,  in  order  to  combine 
the  Italian  and  Macedonian  tactics,  so  that  if  his  line  should  be 
attacked  in  flank,  or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter, 
the  Samnites  might  meet  the  Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and 
allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  position  and  close  order  indispen- 
sable for  their  system  of  attack  and  defence.  There  was,  however,  no 
occasion  afforded  to  test  the  effect  of  this  precautionary  measure ;  for 
his  phalanx  retained  its  usual  advantages,  and  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  obliged  the  Romans  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain 
with  their  swords  at  the  impenetrable  and  invincible  mass  of  Macedonian 
pikes,  or  endeavoured  to  grapple  them  with  their  hands,  and  break 
them.  The  line  of  Grecian  spears  was,  however,  too  firm  to  be  broken, 
and  the  Romans  were  slaughtered  without  the  power  of  returning  a 
wound.  After  an  ineffectual  struggle  they  gave  way  to  their  oppo- 
nents, and  were  completely  routed  by  the  subsequent  charge  of  the 
dreaded  elephants.  The  other  portions  of  the  line,  opposed  to  the 
Tarentines  and  Lucanians,  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the 
Roman  army,  totally  discomfited,  fled  to  its  entrenched  camp,  wMch 
being  close  at  hand,  their  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men.  In 
the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  fallen  three  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
this  loss  having  chiefly  been  amongst  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  or'  his 
allies  in  the  centre  and  left  wing. 
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Hitherto  success  Iiad  attended  Pyrrhus  in  his  engagements  with  the 
Bomans,  but  Fortune  or  the  god  of  war  at  length  deserted  him,  and  the 
closing  of  his  once  bright  military  career  forms  a  sad  contrast  to  tlie 
4awn  and  mid-^ay  course  of  a  monarch,  who  in  the  battle-field 
^evinced  considerable  military  science,  and  to  his  merits  as  a  com- 
mander added  the  noble  qualities  of  a  resolute  and  valiant  soldier. 

In  his  onward  march  towards  his  enemies,  Pyrrhus  took  the  field 
against  the  consul  M.  Curius,  who  had  advanced  into  Samnium,  and  on 
learning  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus  had  sent  to  summon  his  colleague  *to 
his  assistance,  in  the  mean  time  encamping  his  forces  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion near  Beneventum.  Aware  of  the  intonded  junction  of  t^e  two 
consular  armies,  Pyrrhus  determined  to  attack  Curius  before  his  col- 
league joined  him,  and  for  this  purpose  he  commenced  his  march  at 
night  by  torchlight  with  the  fiower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his 
elephants.  Owing  however  to  the  nature  of  the  country  his  progress 
was  slow,  and  day  broke  before  the  troops  reached  their  destination : 
the  enemy  were  nevertheless  unaware  of  their  approach  until  they  had 
surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Eoman  camp,  and  were  descending 
io  attack  it  firom  the  vantage  ground. 

£attle  of  Beneventum,  TJ.  C.  479. — Curius  immediately  led  out  his 
troops  to  oppose  them,  and  the  Eomans  were  obtaining  some  success 
when  one  of  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus,  having  been  wounded,  rushed 
wildly  amongst  its  own  men  and  threw  them  into  disorder.  This  acci- 
dent decided  the  action  then  commenced,  the  troops  of  Pyrrhus  were 
repulsed  with  loss,  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  were  surrendered 
by  their  drivers  to  the  Romans.  Success  having  thus  attended  the  un- 
expected attack  of  the  advanced  corps  of  the  enemy,  Curius  determined  to 
commence  a  general  action,  and  for  this  object  he  moved  his  forces  into 
the  plain,  and  met  the  troops  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field,  relinquishing 
the  advantages  of  the  strong  position  he  then  held.  The  scales  of  vic- 
tory were  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  equally  balanced;  one 
wing  of  the  Eomans  gallantly  discomfited  its  opponents,  while  the 
other,  overpowered  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  elephants*  charge, 
was  driven  back  to  their  entrenched  camp ;  here,  however,  their  retreat 
was  covered,  and  their  courage  re-established  by  a  shower  of  missiles 
hurled  by  tiie  guards  on  the  rampart  against  their  pursuers.  Thus 
checked  in  their  advance,  and  maddened  with  pain,  the  unwieldy 
•  elephants  became  totally  unmanageable,  and,  unable  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  their  foes,  they  wheeled  round,  and  dashed  iurioualy 
through  their  own  troops,  breaking  their  ranks  and  driving  all  before 
them — affording  another  instance  of  the  danger  of  employing  ele- 
j^hants  in  warfare,  which,  advantageous  as  they  may  be  when  their  at- 
tacks are  successful,  are  in  repulse  more  to  be  dreaded  by  their  own 
troops  than  their  assault  is  to  be  feared  by  their  enemies.  In 
this,  as  in  former  instances,  to  the  elepbants  was  to  be  attributed 
the  loss  of  the  battle,  for  the  Romans,  observing  that  the  phalanx  was 
thus  thrown  into  disorder  and  broken,  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  disjointed  body,  where  their  swopis  soon  proved  their 
superiority  over  the  long  spears  of  the  enemy  in  close  conflict.  Hewn- 
down,  wounded,  and  disheartened,  the  troops  of  Pyrrhus  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  of  the  Romans,  who, 
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profiting  by  the  advantage  thej  had  gained,  attacked  their  opponents 
<m  all  sides,  and  speedily  obtained  a  complete  yictory.  So  deoisiye  was 
tiiis  battle  that  P^hus,  hitherto  the  favourite  of  the  god  of  war,  was 
80  entirely  overthrown,  and  his  projects  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy  so 
frustrated,  that  he  first  retreated  to  Tarentum ;  and  from  thence,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  further  success  against  the  Romans,  he  embarked  for 
Epirus,  and  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with  but  eight  thousand 
foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  out  of  the  large  forces  that  accompanied 
him  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign;  and  so  impoverished 
was  his  treasury,  that  money  was  not  forthcoming  to  maintain  even 
this  sad  remnant  of  the  formerly  victorious  and  elated  army. 

The  next  engagement  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  under 
your  notice  occurred  about  twenty  years  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Beneventum,  when  the  Eomans  invaded  AMca,  and,  after  various  suc- 
cesses by  land  and  sea,  brought  to  a  glorious  conclusion  th$  First 
Punie  war. 

The  good  fortune  that  attended  the  Romans  in  their  invasion  of  Sicily, 
the  defeat  of  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians  at  Messana,  the  re- 
sult of  the  sea  fight  off  MylsD,  the  naval  action  off  the  Lipari  Islands, 
and  the  crowning  victory  at  the  naval  battle  of  Ecnomus,  had  caused  a 
panic  amongst  the  Carthaginians,  which,  added  to  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  country,  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace. 

So  elated  with  success,  however,  was  the  triumphant  consul  M. 
Attilius  Begulus,  that  the  terms  he  imposed  were  so  extravagant  that 
they  were  unanimously  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  council  of 
elders,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Car&age,  who  made 
every  exertion  to  meet  the  threatened  and  appalling  attack  of  the 
Romans.  In  this  emergency  Xanthippus,  a  Spartan  soldier,  having 
openly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  and  having 
to  the  government  justified  his  opinion,  and  manifested  tiie  causes  of 
their  defeats,  was  at  once  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  their  forces. 
His  superiority  over  the  former  commanders  was  evinced  when  he 
reviewed  the  soldiers  outside  the  walls,  and  scientifically  instructed 
them  in  the  movements  which  were  best  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
tactics  of  the  Romans.  Hope  was  again  rekindled,  confidence  re- 
turned, and  the  formerly  dispirited  troops  now  clamorously  demanded 
to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The  generals  of  the  commonwealth  gave 
their  assent,  and  though  deficient  in  infantry,  having  only  twelve  thou- 
sand men  of  that  arm,  they  relied  on  their  superiority  in  cavalry,  four 
thousand  in  number,  and  on  their  hundred  elephants ;  and  ihe  army 
courageously  abandoned  their  walls,  encamped  in  the  open  plain,  and 
checked  the  f\irther  devastation  of  the  count^.  The  sight,  however,  of 
the  approaching  Roman  legions,  so  constantly  victorious,  shook  the 
resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  but  the  soldiers  were  undaunted 
and  eager  for  the  fight,  and  Xanthippus  urged  the  generals  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  re-establish  the  character  of 
their  troops.  Thus  pressed,  the  generals  consented,  requesting  him  to 
nmrshal  the  forces  according  to  his  own  preconcerted  plan. 

Battle  in  front  of  Carthage,  TJ.  C.  499.— Xanthippus  therefore  posted 
the  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  accompanied  by  some  light-armed  merce- 
naries.   The  heavy-armed  mercenaries  formed  the  right  of  the  line 
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of  battle;  and  the  AMcans  with  the  Carthaginian  citizens  were 
on  the  left  and  centre:  the  whole  line  being  covered  by  the  ele- 
phants some  distance  in  front.  Opposed  to  this  formation  the 
Bomans  were  drawn  np  in  their  customary  order,  their  cavalry 
on  the  wingSy  and  the  light-armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiers:  their  line  being  however  of  a  greater  depth  than 
usnali  in  order  to  resist  the  ponderous  charge  of  the  elephants.  The 
battle  signal  being  given  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  the  elephants  im- 
mediately advanced ;  and  the  Komans,  equally  ardent  for  the  combat, 
clashed  their  pila  against  the  iron  rim  of  their  shields,  and  cheering 
loudly  rushed  on  to  meet  them.  The  left  wing  of  the  Romans,  having 
snccessfully  passed  beyond  the  right  of  the  line  of  the  elephants,  at- 
tacked the  Carthaghiian  mercenaries,  and  routed  them :  perceiving  this 
Xanthippus  dashed  up  to  their  rescue,  threw  himself  from  his  "horse, 
and  gallantly  fought  amongst  them  as  a  private  soldier.  During  the 
period  of  this  encounter,  his  cavalry  had  swept  from  the  field  botii  the 
Boman  and  Italian  horse,  and,  following  up  their  success,  had  charged 
the  legions  on  the  rear,  while  the  elephants,  driving  the  Yelites  before 
them  into  the  intervals  of  the  Maniples,  broke  into  the  Eoman  main 
battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight,  strength,  and  fury  trampled  under 
foot,  beat  down,  or  scattered  the  bravest  that  opposed  their  progress. 
Any  soldiers  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  force  their  way  through  the 
line  of  the  elephants,  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry,  who, 
being  fresh  and  in  firm  order,  had  no  difficulty  in  destroying  them. 
Of  ti^o  left  of  the  Eoman  army,  which  had  driven  the  vanquished 
mercenaries  to  their  camp,  two  thousand  men  escaped ;  Eegulus  himself 
(with  five  hundred  more,  who  vainly  attempted  to  fly  from  the  field 
of  battle)  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Eoman  army 
was  cut  to  pieces. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further  in  our  survey  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
Eomans,  it  is  advisable  to  notice,  in  a  brief  manner,  the  organization  of 
the  Eoman  legion  and  the  Grecian  phalanx,  in  order  that  you  may  the 
more  readily  perceive  the  concomitant  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
each  of  these  formations  in  the  different  stages  of  the  battles :  and  for 
this  purpose  reference  must  be  made  to  "Polybius,"  to  whom  later 
historians  are  indebted  for  the  means  of  writing  in  a  continuous  form- 
the  histories  of  the  various  nations  of  ancient  times. 

The  Phalanx, — As  long  as  this  formation  remained  in  its  perfect 
state,  nothing  could  either  resist  its  front  attack,  or  support  the  violence 
of  its  shock.  According  to  this  arrangement  of  the  troops,  the  soldier 
fully  armed  occupied  about  three  feet ;  his  lance  was  sixteen  cubits  long 
originally,  but  subsequently  it  was  curtailed  two  feet  to  render  it  more 
handy  and  manageable :  being  thus  contracted  there  remained  from 
that  part  where  ti^e  soldier  held  it  to  the  end  which  was  behind  him, 
and  which  served  as  a  coimterpoise  to  the  other  extremity,  four  cubits ; 
and,  consequently,  if  the  lance  was  thrust  with  both  hands  against  the 
enemy,  it  reached  ten  cubits  (about  fifteen  feet)  beyond  the  spearman. 
Therefore  in  front  of  the  leading  rank  there  were  five  lances,  gradually 
decreasing  two  cubits  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  ^h  rank. 
The  phalanx  having  been  sixteen  men  deep,  we  may  readily  imagine 
what  inust  have  been  the  shock  and  power  of  such  a  formation.    It  is 
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however  true  that  heyond  the  fifth  rank  the  lances  could  be  of  no  im- 
mediate service  against  the  enemy ;  they  were  therefore  not  projected 
forwards,  but  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rank  in  &ont  with  the 
points  upwards,  that  thus  arranged  they  might  break  the  force  of  the 
arrows  discharged  against  the  phalanx. 

27ie  Boman  Legion, — ^In  this  formation  about  three  feet  of  ground  was 
also  allowed  to  each  soldier,  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  motion,  in 
order  to  cover  himself  with  his  buckler,  and  strike  with  the  edge  or 
point  of  his  sword,  either  on  the  side  or  behind  there  must  have  been 
an  interval  of  at  least  three  feet,  to  allow  him  room  to  move  with  ease 
and  freedom.  Each  Eoman  soldier,  therefore,  in  attacking  the  phalanx, 
had  ten  lances  opposed  to  him. 

The  Bomans'did  not  employ  all  their  troops  to  form  a  front  equal  to 
that  of  the  phalanx,  keeping  back  a  portion  as  a  body  of  reserve.  In 
the  conflict  the  phalanx  either  broke  the  line  opposed  to  it,  or  was  itself 
broken:  whether  pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  orretreatiog  before  a  victori- 
ous army,  it  equally  lost  its  preponderating  power,  for  in  either  case  there 
must  be  intervals  made  which  the  body  of  reserve  would  turn  to  advan- 
tage, and  attack  the  phalanx  not  in  front,  but  in  flank,  or  rear.  The 
Eoman  was  always,  individually,  prepared  for  combat,  either  with  the 
whole  army,  with  some  of  its  parts,  with  a  single  company,  or  man  to 
man.  The  Roman  legion  was  composed  of  ten  cohorts,  and  each  cohort 
of  three  Manipuli,  viz. — one  of  Hastati  of  100  or  120  men,  another  of 
Princtpes  of  the  same  number,  and  the  third  of  Triariiy  consisting  only 
of  half  the  number.  The  Hastati  and  the  Principes  were  drawn  up 
ten  or  twelve  in  front,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  and  the  Triarii  were  but 
of  half  the  depth,  though  always  of  a  front  equal  to  the  two  others.  The 
ten  Manipuli  of  the  Hastati  formed  the  first  line,  with  spaces  between 
them  equal  in  the  whole  to  the  extent  of  their  front.  The  ten 
Manipuli  of  the  Principes  composed  the  second  line  and  were  posted 
opposite  the  intervals  of  the  Hastati.  The  Triarii  were  in  the  third  line, 
and  were  placed  behind  the  Hastati,  and  facing  the  intervals  between 
the  Principes.  The  light  troops,  who  always  began  the  attack,  having 
retired  between  the  openings  of  the  Hastati,  the  latter  immediately 
advanced,  and  charged  the  phalanx,  each  soldier  of  the  Manipuli  at- 
tacking that  portion  of  the  enemy  in  frx)nt  of  him :  the  Principes  that 
followed  were  a  check  upon  the  parts  of  the  phalanx  that  faced  the 
openings  of  the  Hastati,  and  hindered  them  from  attacking  those  in 
flank.  If  the  Hastati  succeeded  in  their  attack,  the  whole  front  of  the 
phalanx  was  defeated  without  resource ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  repulsed,  they  immediately  retreated  through  the  spaces  between 
the  Principes,  and  rallied  in  rear  of  the  Triarii.  The  Principes 
then  advanced  upon  the  phalanx,  and  attacked  those  parts  that  were 
merely  spectators  of  the  first  conflict,  while  those  of  the  l^on  who  had 
been  engaged  reformed  themselves  in  readiness  for  another  attack.  If 
the  Principes  met  with  no  success,  they  retired  through  the  intervals  of 
the  Triarii,  who  instantly  advanced,  and  charged  those  portions  of  the 
phalanx  that  had  already  encountered  the  Hastati.  The  Hastati  then 
returned  to  the  charge ;  and  similar  attacks  were  successively  repeated 
as  often  as  the  intrepidity  of  the  soldiers,  the  judgment  of  the  officers, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  phalanx  rendered  it  necessary.    According  to 
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Polybhis,  the  strength  of  the  phalanx,  depending  on  the  level  nature 
of  the  ground,  on  its  extent,  and  on  the  order  and  discipline  of  its  com- 
ponent portions,  the  successive  attacks  of  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and 
Triarii  must  inevitably  sooner  or  later  occasion  some  disorder,  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  constituted  formation  of  the 
l^ion,  and  cause  the  defeat  of  the  phalanx,  it  possessing  no  resource 
or  protection,  by  means  of  which  it  might  be  reformed  in  its  original 
olose  and  well-armed  array. 

(To  be  continned.) 


THE  BRAZILIAN  NAVY. 


What  is  the  use  of  a  small  navy?  What  advantage  can  accrue  to 
a  state  that  possesses  one  old  corvette,  two  brigs,  and  a  steamer,  to 
float  in  strange  harbours  with  a  strange  flag  at  their  peaks,  and 
to  imitate,  on  a  small  scale,  the  habits  of  the  French  and  English 
men-of-war?  Take  the  example  of  Greece,  which  possesses  one 
steamer,  whose  adventures  were  detailed  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine for  November,  1854.  Or  take  the  example  of  Brazil,  whose  navy 
is  somewhat  more  extensive,  but  not,  as  a  whole,  much  more  important. 
If  we  may  trust  a  list  of  the  Brazilian  navy  given  us  by  a  French  author, 
M.  Charles  Beybaud,  that  state  possesses  two  frigates,  seven  corvettes, 
eight  brigs  and  brigantines,  seventeen  schooners  and  yachts,  one 
steamer  of  300-horse  power,  two  of  220,  two  of  150,  four  of  130,  one 
of  90,  two  of  70,  one  of  40,  and  two  of  25. 

Brazil  is  a  commercial  country,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  its  navy 
is  to  be  considered  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  protector  of  commerce.  If 
any  protection  was  needed,  there  are  always  English  men-of-war  at 
hand,  ready  to  perform  any  service  that  may  be  required.  Certainly 
since  the  Brazilian  Government  took  an  anti-slavery  line,  their  navy 
was  of  some  use  in  cruising  off  the  coast,  and  boarding  vessels  sus- 
pected of  engaging  in  the  African  traffic.  Once  or  twice  slavers  were 
seized  by  Brazilian  men-of-war,  and,  we  believe,  some  which  might 
have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  our  own  cruisers,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
insignificaut  steamers  and  brigantines  on  which  the  English  looked 
with  such  unafifected  contempt.  But  the  success  of  Brazilian  cruisers 
was  small,  and  their  effect  on  the  slave-trade  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  produced  by  governors  of  places  where  slaves  were 
landed.  We  have  shown  on  a  previous  occasion  how  the  Brazilians 
effected  the  almost  total  suppression  of  the  importation  of  negroes,  and 
very  little  credit  belongs  to  their  navy  for  its  exertions  in  that  service. 

During  the  Monte- Videan  disturbances,  although  no  naval  actions 
took  place,  the  Brazilian  men-of-war  were  of  some  use  in  conveying 
troops  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  scene  of  action.  But  this  duty  might 
have  been  discharged  by  merchant  vessels  with  equal  or  greater 
celerity.  We  are  still  unable  to  perceive  the  exact  need  of  a  Brazilian 
navy. 
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We  perceive  by  the  list  given  us  by  M.  Beybaud,  that  the  two-' 
decker  which  once  belonged  to  the  Brazilians  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
This  two-decker  was  named  the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo.  She  was  built 
at  Bahia  by  Brazilian  artificers,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Bio  Janeiro.. 
On  her  passage  she  rolled  so  dreadfully  that  her  masts  went  by  the 
board,  and  this  accident  induced  the  Brazilian  government  to  abstain 
from  sending  her  on  another  cruise.  She  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
being  broken  up  two  years  ago.  After  the  said  two-decker,  the  finest 
vessel  belonging  to  Brazil  is  the  frigate  Constitticiao,  which  will  be 
recognised  by  the  English  (under  the  name  of  the  Constitution)  as  an 
American  fi:igate,  which  distinguished  itself  during  the  American  War 
by  capturing  with  great  difSculty  the  Java,  an  English  jackass  frigate 
of  about  half  the  size  of  the  Constitution.  The  Brazilians  purchased 
this  frigate  of  the  Americans,  and  were  taken  in,  as  one  reasonably 
might  have  expected.  They  paid  a  large  sum,  supposing  her  to  be 
copper-bottomed;  but  when  she  was  drydocked  in  England,  the 
Brazilians  not  possessing  a  drydock  of  sufficient  dimensions,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  slip  of  copper  was  nailed  round  her  just  about  the 
water-line,  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  she  was  completely 
coppered. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  finest  vessel  in  the  Brazilian  service.  Few 
of  the  corvettes  or  brigantines  have  any  pedigree  to  boast  of.  One  or 
two  of  the  most  beautiful  schooners  have  been  captured  with  slaves  on 
board,  and  converted  into  men-of-war.  Yonder  graceful  yacht,  with 
the  pendant  at  her  mast-head,  and  the  green  ensign  at  her  peak,  was 
a  notorious  slaver,  after  whom  cruisers  of  every  kind  toiled  in  vain. 
She  was  captured  during  a  calm  by  a  contemptible  little  steamer  of 
25-horse  power. 

Having  given  a  list  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  and  noticed  the  most 
prominent  vessels,  it  remains  for  us  to  chronicle  its  achievements. 
What  has  the  Brazilian  navy  done  ?  Has  it  gained  any  victories,  or 
have  any  remarkable  actions  between  single  ships  graced  its  records  ? 
With  difficulty  we  have  discovered  one  encounter,  whose  importance 
entitles  it  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  future  annals  of  the  state. 

An  English  brigantine  was  once  cruising  in  search  of  slaves,  when 
a  suspicious-looking  schooner  hove  in  sight.  The  brigantine  gave 
chase,  and,  as  the  schooner  paid  no  attention  to  her  presence,  fired  a 
gun,  unshotted  of  course.  On  this  the  schooner  hoisted  the  Brazilian 
ensign  and  a  pendant  at  her  mast-head,  and  the  brigantine,  satisfied, 
hove  to.  Immediately  the  schooner  hauled  up  and  fired  a  shot  at  the 
brigantine,  and  then  bore  up  and  made  all  ssul  to  escape  any  punish- 
ment for  this  insult.  Of  course  the  brigantine  declined  to  end  the 
matter  thus  and  went  in  chase  again,  firing  at  the  schooner  with  shot 
and  shell,  ten  of  which  brought  her  to  a  state  of  submission.  Two 
officers  were  sent  from  the  brigantine  on  board  the  schooner  to  demand 
some  ajpology  or  explanation.  The  captain  of  the  Brazilian  schooner 
apologized  humbly,  and  ofiered  the  two  officers  a  glass  of  ale  as  a 
compensation  I 

A  history  of  the  Brazilian  navy  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
sketch  of  one  of  its  vessels.    We  will  therefore  select  a  corvette  for 
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this  honour.     A  recent  traveller  has  given  this  description  of  a  corvette, 
named  the  BerHoga : — 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  her  a  visit,  and  found  a  strong 
resemblance  between  her  and  a  Newcastle  collier.  She  was  very 
*8lummy'  (naval  term  for  slovenly)  and  dirty.  Aloft  she  seemed 
•excessively  untidy :  ropes'  ends  flying  about,  sails  badly  furled,  yards 
not  squared,  and  ropes  not  taut.  Some  men  were  aloft,  looking  very 
uncomfortable,  hanging  to  the  slack  ropes,  that  waved  and  swung 
about  at  each  roll,  with  more  than  landsman- like  tenacity.  I  entered 
into  a  conversation  with  an  officer  on  board,  who  spoke  a  little  French, 
and  found  that  the  Bertioga  had  that  morning  taken  some  slaves,  who 
were  visible  on  the  main  deck,  men  and  women  together  in  a  state  of 
nudity.  The  crew  of  the  Bertioga  consisted  chiefly  of  Brazilians  and 
negroes.  I  saw  also  one  or  two  Englishmen  on  board,  who  seemed 
heartily  ashamed  of  their  ship,  and  sneaked  about  in  a  pitiful  manner, 
ajs  if  the  fact  of  belonging  to  a  Brazilian  man-of-war  had  robbed  them 
of  all  their  courage.  The  boatswain,  a  fierce  man  out  of  uniform, 
dressed  in  a  sort  of  linsey-woolsey  frock,  roamed  about  the  decks  with 
a  rope's  end  in  his  hand,  applying  it  freely  and  indiscriminately.  The 
officer  with  whom  I  was  talking,  informed  me  that  the  corvette  had 
on  each  side  eight  24-pounder  guns,  and  one  of  32-poiinds ;  eighteen 
in  all.'*     Such  is  the  history  of  the  Brazilian  navy. 


THE  BOEDER  LAISTDS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  thunders  of  war  have  rolled  by,  the  first  dawnings  of  peace  have 
«hed  their  lulling  influence  over  regions  lately  obscured  by  the  smoke 
of  the  battle-field,  and  rendered  hideous  by  the  purple  death- stains  that 
sullied  the  soil.  But  now  the  din  of  warfare  has  ceased,  the  bones  of 
the  dead  have  been  laid  in  peace,  and  their  memory  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  records  traced  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  and 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  The  victors  have  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  the  vanquished  have  retired  to  their  cabinets — the  people  are  pre- 
paring to  rejoice,  and  the  ministers  are  hoping  to  repose.  Without  wish- 
ing to  discuss  the  means  by  which  things  have  been  brought  to  this 
state,  or  inquire  into  their  probable  permanency,  we  will  venture  a  few 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  minor  consequences  which  the  war  has  en- 
tailed. We  are  in  a  placid  mood.  We  do  not  wish  to  start  any  dis- 
agreeable or  *'sore"  subject — on  the  contrary,  we  would  be  glad  to  find  in 
this  well-anatomised  subject  a  new  vein.  Hushing  all  dark  forebodings 
for  the  future,  or  any  invidious  allusions  to  the  past,  our  observations 
shall  refer  to  the  scenes  of  the  late  warfare,  not  to  the  actors  who 
figured  there. 

We  have  been  all  travelling  over  classic  ground,  either  actually  or  in 
a  sympathetic  spirit,  with  our  armies.  Classic  memories  have  been 
awakened  in  some,  and  those  in  whom  no  such  memories  existed,  have 
had  infonnation  tiimst  upon  them  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
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' '  correspondents  "  and  joumalistEk    Hbw  many  a  venerable  edition,  and 
bow  many  a  modem  translation,  of  Herodotos,  Xenophon,  and  Strabo, 
haye  been  opened  to  st^y  the  cravings  of  the  public  maw,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  information  from  "the  seat  of  war,"  to  give,  with  a 
seemingly  unpretentious  air,  the  most  erudite  account  of  these  lands, 
which,  as  far  as  geography  and  history  were  concerned,  were,  indeed, 
for  the  masses,  a  terra  incognita.    How  often  have  such  phrases  as,  "  If 
our  memory  serve  us  arigh^  the  venerable  father  of  history  says,"  or,  "  If* 
we  mistake  not,  it  is  Xenophon  who,  speaking  of  these  countries,  says; " 
and  again,  '^  If  our  memory  don' t  betray  us,  Strabo  gives  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  Putrid  Sea."  All  this  sounds  well — it  seemsthe  easy  confidence 
of  the  profoundly  erudite  man,  who  trusts  his  memory  because  he  knows 
be  has  stored  it  well.    Few  would  suspect  that  the  writers  of  these 
seemingly  diffident  phrases  wrote  with  &e  volume  open  before  them, 
and  that  their  memory  bad  nothing  or  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 
But  we  must  not  be  hypercritical.    If  the  ashes  of  Mitbridates  have 
been  stirred  up,  and  bis  celebrated  counter-poison  all  but  analyzed,  no 
harm  has  been  done.  We  are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  the  heroic  Pontian 
king,  and  his  acquired  anti- venomous  qualities,  nor  do  we  wish  to  break 
acquaintance  with  the  Scythian  drinkers  of  ipare's  milk.    We  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  indebted  to  the  industrious  scribblers,  whose  pens  have 
delved  the  literary  loam  of  classic  soil,  and,  in  a  beneficent  mood,  we 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  these  "revised  and  corrected"  historical  and 
geographical  notions  as  one  of  the  minor  benefits  of  the  war.  The  story 
of  Iphigenia,  as  told  by  the  Greek  and  reproduced  by  the  German  poet, 
has  been  reviewed,  and  has  furnished  occasion  for  dissertations  on  the 
Trojan  war,  the  moral  character  or  warlike  qualities  of  the  principal 
actors  affording  abundant  allusions  apropos  of  modem  times.    Having 
thus,  thanks  to  our  tmsty  penmen,  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  past,  let  us  see  what  traces  have  we  left  upon  the  Crimean  soil  for 
those  who  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  hence  will  visit  that  land, 
when  the  present  will  have  become  the  long,  long  past.    Instead  of  one 
hero  battling  against  adversity  and  struggling  with  disaster,  history  will 
speak  of  thousands  who,  with  unexampled  moral  courage,  bore  the 
sharpest  privations,  the  friendship  of  two  individuals  will  be  overtopped, 
by  l^e  Eternal  union  of  two  great  nations,  pledged  to  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether, nor  has  the  immolation  of  the  Greek  princess  ever  produced 
emotions  stronger  than  those  that  must  arise  in  reading  the  lustory  of 
the  self-devoted  nurses  of  ScutarL 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  public  are 
quickly  supplied,  ^o  sooner  is  a  subject  likely  to  engage  general  at- 
tention started,  than  information  is  immediately  collected — ^what  was 
before  vague  becomes  clearly  defined,  and  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect.  In  this  category  we  may  place  the  Caucasian  tribes,  over  whom 
a  veil  of  romance  and  mystery  had  long  hung,  through  which  faint 
glimpses  of  tmth  occasionally  breaking,  the  imagination  had  robed  the 
mountain  **  in  its  purple  hue."  The  Caucasian  range  is  inhabited  by 
various  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  in  language  and  religion. 
These  people  are  known  to  us  by  the  general  term  ''Circassian,"  a  word 
of  Turkish  origin,  and  of  which  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied  know 
nothing.    The  Tartaro-Turkish  dialect  is  used  as  a  general  medium  of 
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axnmiiiucatioiL  between  all  the  Oaucasian  tribes,  being  generally  nnder- 
stood  in  the  region  lying  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  The 
TJbiches,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  sonth-westem  chain,  is  but  little  known 
to  Europeans — even  the  Eussians  have  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  Many  Russian  officers,  after  studying  the  dialects 
of  some  of  these  tribes,  have  ventured  among  them  to  reconnoitre.  Such 
undertakings  are  always  very  dangerous,  and  often  attended  with  painful 
consequences.  A  modem  traveller  gives  an  account  of  Baron  Tumau,  who 
ventured  into  the  territory  of  the  Ubiches,  where  he  suffered  a  most 
painM  captivity.  He  had  made  long  preparations  for  his  journey,  had 
studied  the  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  luiowledge  of 
the  manners  of  the  people.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  he  dyed 
his  face  a  darker  hue,  and  cut  his  beard  after  the  Ubich  fashion. 
Kikowing  well  the  risk  he  ran  as  a  Kussian  spy,  it  was  arranged  that 
his  guide,  a  native  of  the  country,  should  lead  him  about  as  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person.  This  he  did  lest  his  foreign  accent  should  betray  him. 
He  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  travelled  about  the  country  for  some 
time  without  being  discovered.  At  length  the  suspicion  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  was  awakened,  he  taxed  the  guide  with  treachery,  when  the 
latter,  through  fear,  betrayed  Tumau.  The  Ubich  chief  made  him  pri- 
soner, and  demanded  for  his  ransom  a  capM  of  silver  roubles.  The 
commandant  of  the  neighbouring  fortress,  learning  the  demand,  inune- 
diately  offered  to  pay  the  sum.  Upon  this,  the  Ubiches  raised  the 
price,  and  asked  a  bucketful  of  roubles.  The  commandant  applied  to 
Count  Bosen,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Caucasian  army,  the  count 
appUed  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  ordered  the  money  to  be  imme- 
diately paid.  The  count,  with  unkind  pmdence,  suggested  to  the 
emperor  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  Tumau  to  remain  a  prisoner 
somd  time,  as  he  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  in- 
formation about  the  country.  Count  Rosen  also  said,  that  paying  so  large  a 
ransom  unhesitatingly  would  be  a  bad  precedent,  and  might  induce  the 
mountain  tribes  to  make  the  like  exorbitant  demand  for  the  liberation  of 
every  Russian  that  fell  into  their  hands.  This  hard-hearted  reasoning  pre- 
vailed. The  imhappy  Tumau  was  cruelly  treated.  He  was  obliged  to 
work  as  a  slave,  tormented  by  cold  and  hunger.  Having  attempted 
several  times  to  escape,  the  rigours  of  his  captivity  were  redoubled,  and 
at  length  his  inhuman  master  shut  him  up  in  a  cage,  closely  fastened. 
This  cage  was  half  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  so  limited  in  dimension,  that 
the  poor  prisoner  could  neither  stand  nor  He  at  his  ease.  In  this  miser- 
able condition,  half-starved  and  in  rags,  he  fell  ill.  But  there  was  no 
solace  for  him.  His  cmel  master  heeded  not  his  sufferings,  nor  did  his 
own  countrymen  know  of  his  woes,  else  would  their  cruel  policy  no 
doubt  have  been  laid  aside.  He  despaired  of  receiving  aid  from  either 
firiend  or  foe,  when  he  suddenly  was  set  at  liberty  by  one  of  whose  a87 
sistance  he  little  dreamed.  The  Ubich  chief,  his  master,  was  hated  by 
one  of  his  vassals,  whom  he  had  grievously  injured.  This  man  profited 
one  day  of  the  absence  of  the  other  domestics,  and  killed  his  lord.  He 
immediately  opened  the  cage  to  free  Baron  Tumau.  But  the  evils  of  his 
captivity  had  been  great.  The  poor  prisoner  could  not  walk — ^he  was 
covered  with  sores.  His  liberator  put  him  on  horseback,  tied  him  to 
the  saddle  with  ropes  (he  was  too  weak  to  sit  upright)  and  galloped  off 
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with  him  towards  the  nearest  Eossian  fortress,  where,  haying  airived 
in  safety,  the  sorrows  of  a  long  captivity  were  forgotten  in  the  society 
of  friends,  and  the  prospect  of  returning  health. 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  a  strong  interest  for  men  engaged 
in  struggling  for  the  independence  of  their  native  land.  Though  the 
Western  Powers  cannot  offer  the  Circassians  aid,  there  are  few  amongst 
us  who  do  not  sympathize  with  their  cause.  In  the  long  warfare  which 
these  brave  mountaineers  have  carried  on  against  the  Bussians  how  many 
.  instances  do  we  find  of  heroic  daring.  Three  of  the  mountain  tribes  united 
in  1840  in  an  attack  upon  four  Russian  fortresses.  It  was  winter,  and 
the  Circassians  knew  that  the  soldiers  in  garrison  were  suffering  from 
disease  engendered  by  want  of  fresh  provisions.  Previous  to  such  ex- 
peditions, it  is  customary  amongst  the  Circassians  for  a  chosen  body 
of  warriors  to  bind  themselves  by  vow  never  to  fly  before  the  enemy, 
and  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity.  Upon  the  occasion  in  question,  this 
form  was  observed,  and  one  hundred  devoted  warriors  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  that  their  example  might  encourage 
the  others.  They  met  with  a  determined  resistance,  particularly  at 
Fort  Michailoff,  where  even  the  soldiers  in  hospital,  suffering  from 
low  fever,  when  they  heard  the  cry  of  the  mountaineers,  sprang  up, 
seized  their  guns,  and  rushed  to  the  defence.  Animated  by  the  address 
of  their  commandant,  who  exhorted  them  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  for  the  emperor,  they  forgot  their  physical  weakness.  Nor  was 
religious  enthusiasm  wanted  to  animate  their  efforts.  The  old  chaplain 
went  forth,  holding  the  crucifix  in  his  hand  and  encouraging  the  men 
to  fight  and  die.  He  was  himself  one  of  the  first  who  fell  pierced  by  a 
bullet.  But  the  hundred  knights  who  had  sworn  never  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  enemy,  had  now  reached  the  walls,  up  which  they  clam- 
bered. But  sword  and  bullet  hurled  them  down,  and  with  them  fell 
many  of  their  foes.  Over  the  bodies  of  these  warriors,  their  comrades 
marched,  and,  after  a  fierce  contest,  forced  the  defenders  from  the  walls. 
The  Bussians  retired  into  their  last  defence,  and  here  the  commandant 
proposed  that  the  fort  should  be  blown  up.  A  soldier  volunteered 
for  the  service.  The  Circassians  believed  themselves  secure.  All  the 
defences  had  been  stormed,  the  victors  were  plundering,  when  suddenly 
the  train  was  ignited.  A  terrific  explosion  followed.  When  the  smoke 
and  dust  cleared  off,  a  sad  spectacle  presented  itself.  Hundreds  of 
Bussians  and  Circassians  were  lying  dead  amongst  the  smoking  ruins. 
Out  of  five  hundred  Bussians  who  in  the  morning  were  within  that 
fort,  only  eleven  were  alive  in  the  evening.  It  was  these  who,  after 
being  redeemed  from  captivity  in  the  mountains,  told  this  tale. 

The  long  wars  between  the  Bussians  and  the  Caucasian  tribes  fur- 
nish many  an  episode  of  military  prowess.  The  following,  related  by 
Dr.  AYagncr,  delays  us  a  little  longer  in  these  regions.  The  TJbiches, 
as  we  have  said,  inhabit  the  south-western  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 
.  This  tribe  is  one  of  the  bravest,  and  the  tract  they  inhabit  but  little 
known  to  their  foes.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  in  Bussian  pay.  Their 
services  are  esteemed  of  great  importance,  particularly  on  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  country.  To  induce  them  to  serve,  they  receive 
large  pay,  which  renders  their  maintenance  very  expensive  to  ttie  Czar. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  they  leave  their  homes.     As  an  inducement 
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to  do  SO  each  receives  a  silver  rouble  daily  vdth  excellent  white  bread, 
whilst  the  poor  Bnssian  soldier  is  obliged  to  live  on  black  bread,  and 
fer  pay  gets  a  copper  kopeck  per  day.     Two  thousand  of  these  auxilia- 
ries were  assembled  in  1841  for  an  expedition  against  the  XJbiches. 
These  auxiliaries  consisted  of  Suanetians,  Imeritians,  and  Abchasians. 
The  Suanetians  are  Christians,  and  inhabit  the  highest  point  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Elbruz.    They  are  remarka- 
ble for  bravery  and  distinguished  by  extraordinary  physical  beauty. 
These  auxiliaries  were  joined  on  the  occasion  in  question  by  six  hun- 
dred   Russians.      General   Anrep,    the    commander   of  this   force, 
gave  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  road  along  the  coast  without  pene- 
tratmg  into  the  interior  of  TJbichia.    The  TJbichians  were  joined  by 
the  Tschigetians,  forming  in  all  an  army  of  1 0, 000  men.    These  awaited 
the  Eussians  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  The  expedition  was  strength- 
ened by  a  Russian  squadron,  which  was  enabled  by  the  fineness  of  the 
weather  to  approach  within  half  a  cannon  shot  of  the  shore.    The 
auxiliaries  having  driven  the  enemy  from  their  outposts,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  advanced.     The  preparations  of  the  TJbichians  were 
in  accordance  with  their  known  valour.     They  inhabit,  we  have  already 
said,  the  south-western  side  of  the  Caucasus.     The  declivities  on  this 
side  are  clothed  with  noble  forests  of  oak  and  beech,  their  deep  roots 
&st  moored  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  their  lofty  branches  towering  high 
above.    In  some  of  the  oldest  stems  of  these  trees  wooden  crosses 
are  found  inserted,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  period,  when  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity  was  more  generally  diffiised  in  tiiose  regions.    These  ' 
crosses  are  greatly  respected   even  by   those   tribes   who  are  not 
Christians.    All  regard  them  as  memorials  of  their  ancestors,  whose 
deeds  they  venerate.     At  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  EEadsohi- 
Dokhun-Oku  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Ubichian  chie&. 
He  was  then  old,  but  his  youth  had  been  signalised  by  deeds  that 
crowned  his  name  with  honour.     He  had  always  detested  the  Russians, 
and  a  hundred  scars  testified  how  he  had  fought  against  them.    When 
he  now  heard  of  their  approach,  regardless  of  the  weight  of  years,  he 
set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  people  to  do  battle  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country.    The  old  man  placed  himself  on  a  salient  rock  whence 
he  surveyed  the  field  of  action  and  issued  his  orders.    The  expedition 
was  led  by  his  grandson,  Ali  Oku,  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  who  left 
at  home  a  young  bride  fourteen  years  of  age.    This  young  chieftain 
placed  himself  and  troops  near  one  of  the  great  oaks  in  which  was  in- 
serted a  cross,  and  there  awaited  the  enemy.    The  position  was  well 
chosen.    One  side  was  defended  by  a  precipice,  the  other  by  the  forest 
trees.    The  Russian  artillery  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spot  where 
the  TJbichians  were  most  densely  crowded.    A  ball  passed  through  the 
hollow  trunk  of  the  old  oak.    The  splinters  flew  about.    There  was  a 
pause.    No  one  was  wounded.    Agam  the  battle  raged  furiously.   The 
auxiliary  cavalry  attempted  to  charge.    The  ground  was  impractica- 
ble, the  foremost  horses  rolled  over  the  precipice.    The  Ubichians 
shouted  in  triumph.    It  became  now  a  hand-to-hand  fight.    Ali  Oku 
flinched  not  firom  his  position  in  firont  of  the  old  oak.    Hinging  his 
left  arm  round  the  trunk  and  waving  his  sword  with  the  right,  he 
eheered  his  men.    It  was  then  a  bullet  entered  the  heart  of  Ali  Oku 
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and  bis  life-blood  streamed  on  the  old  oak,  against  which  he  continued 
to  lean  even  in  death,  protecting  the  sacred  symbol  he  revered.  Wben 
the  fatal  bullet  took  effect,  wild  shrieks  burst  from  the  Ubiohes.  The 
clamour  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  chieftain,  who,  overcome  by  fsitigae, 
was  reposing  on  a  rock.  When  he  learned  the  cause  of  the  general 
lamentations,  he  sprang  up,  and  rushed  with  his  remaining  attendants 
into  the  fight.  The  battle  raged  fiercer  than  ever,  for  they  fought  over 
the  body  of  Ali  Oku.  The  reverence  of  the  Circassians  for  their  dead 
is  so  great  that  no  one  will  hesitate  to  risk  his  life  rather  than  leave  a 
body  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  fighting  over  a  fallen  chieftain 
13ieir  enthusiasm  is  redoubled  ten  thousand  fold.  The  Ubichians, 
headed  by  the  brave  old  uhieftain,  remained  masters  of  the  field.  It 
was  a  dear-bought  victory.  Within  a  week  of  that  day,  the  TJbiohian, 
Circassian,  and  Tsohigetian  chiefs  assembled,  and  on  the  dedivily  of  the. 
mountain,  beside  the  old  oak  and  under  the  shade  of  the  venerable  tree^ 
they  Ldd  the  remains  of  the  yuung  hero.  The  young  bride  of  Ali  Oku 
and  his  mother,  with  the  women  of  the  tribe,  bewailed  his  loss  with 
tears  and  wild  laments,  but  the  young  men  and  the  bards  celebrated 
with  songs  the  deeds  of  his  short  but  glorious  life.  Over  his  grave  the 
chieftains  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  avenge  his  death. 
Whilst  these  scenes  were  passing  on  that  slope  of  the  western  Caucasus, 
tiie  Eussians  sailed  dose  to  the  shore,  within  sight  of  the  aaeembled 
mountaineers.     They  easily  divined  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

The  Russians  discountenance  the  slave-trade  carried  on  between  Circaa- 
sia  and  Turkey.  This  prohibition  obliges  the  traders  to  be  more  circum- 
spect, but  the  traffic  is  as  extensive  as  ever,  as  the  Bussian  vessels 
are  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  during 
winter,  for  want  of  harbours.  This  season  is  profited  of  by  the  traders, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  Black  Sea  navigation. 
During  winter,  a  fresh  wind  blows  once  or  twice  a  month,  down  from 
the  Caucasus,  for  several  days  consecutively.  The  captains  of  the  slave- 
vessels  profit  of  these  winds  to  carry  their  cargo  to  Sinope  or  Bisch. 
They  never  venture  to  Trebizond,  through  fear  of  the  Buesian  consul. 
It  is  astonishing  in  what  fragile  vessels  this  trade  is  carried  on ;  they 
are  so  small  and  light  that  they  can  be  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  where 
hidden  amongst  the  underwood  they  escape  the  vigUance  of  Buesian 
eyes.  To  make  the  concealment  more  secure,  the  Turks  frequently 
fasten  branches  of  trees  along  the  mast,  to  make  it  assimilate  with  the 
surrounding  wood.  So  severe  are  the  Bussian  regulations  against  this 
trade,  that  men  engaged  in  it  are  liable  to  be  transported  to  Siberia. 
To  avoid  this  disaster,  the  slavers  furnish  themselves  with  a  charter 
from  the  Bussian  consul  for  Kertch,  under  pretence  of  taking  a  caigo 
of  com  there.  Should  they  come  in  contact  with  Bussian  authorities 
this  document  is  a  protection.  Notwithstanding  the  frailty  of  the  barks 
and  the  dangerous  season  in  which  they  make  their  voyages,  few  are 
lost.  In  one  season  twenty-eight  slavers  sailed  for  the  Circassian  coast ; 
of  these  twenty-three  accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety ;  three  were 
taken  by  the  Bussians,  one  foundered  at  sea.  The  Circassian  girls  thus 
Bold  are  generally  the  daughters  of  slaves  or  freedmen :  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  a  nobleman  sells  his  daughter.  One  of  the  very  bad 
features  of  this  degrading  traffic  is  the  indifference  with  which  these 
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girls  submit  to  their  &te.  Thej  liave  been  brought  up  by  their  in- 
human parents  for  this  purpose,  their  imagination  has  been  filled  witii 
brilliant  pictures  of  the  splendours  that  await  them  in  Stamboul.  Thus 
perverted,  they  leave  their  homes  withoat  a  sigh,  patiently  endure  be- 
ing packed  tlurty  or  forty  into  one  of  these  little  vessels,  never  com- 
plain of  the  inconveniences  of  sea-sickness;  all  is  submitted  to,  because 
of  the  happy  lot  which  they  fancy  is  prepared  for  them.  Dr.  Wagner 
tells  that  he  once  journeyed  from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople  in  an 
Austrian  steam-boat,  in  which  were  a  dozen  Circassian  girls.  They 
were  mostly  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  bright 
black  eyes  and  noble  features,  but  very  pale  and  thin.  Two,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  were  much  better  dressed  than  the  others,  and 
closely  veiled.  The  slaver  paid  these  two  much  more  attention  than 
the  rest,  and  often  gave  them  coffee.  Being  asked  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
tinction, he  replied  that  these  were  the  daughters  of  nobles,  had  beauti- 
ful rosy  cheeks,  were  well  fed,  and  would  fetch  a  high  price  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  expected  thirty  thousand  piastres  for  the  handsomer, 
and  twenty  thousand  for  her  companion.  As  for  the  others,  he  spoke 
of  them  with  contempt,  not  expecting  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  higher 
price  than  two  thousand  piastres  each.  The  prohibition  of  this  trade 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  slaves,  and,  by  increas- 
ing the  profits  pf  the  slaver,  stimulates  his  avarice.  An  occurrence 
connected  with  this  trade  shows  that  the  moral  sense  may  be  blunted 
on  one  point  and  yet  retain  its  sensibility  on  others.  One  of  these  ships 
letnming  laden  from  the  Circassian  coast,  sprang  a  leak  in  the  open  sea. 
A  Russian  stedmer  happened  to  be  passing.  The  Turkish  captain,  spite 
of  the  prospect  of  visiting  Siberia,  made  signals  of  distress,  so  strong 
was  the  terror  of  immediate  death.  The  Eussian  vessel  drew  near, 
but  the  Circassian  maidens  preferred  death  to  falling  into  the  power  of 
their  Muscovite  foes.  Many  sprang  into  the  sea,  a  dagger  freed  others 
from  Hfe.  Many  were  saved,  but  it  was  against  their  will.  All  would 
have  preferred  death  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  their 
oountry. 

The  number  of  languages  or  dialects  prevailing  in  the  Caucasus,  pre- 
sents another  difficulty  to  travellers.  It  has  been  proposed  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science  at  St.  Fetersburgh,  that  a  number 
of  competent  persons  should  be  sent  to  the  Caucasus,  each  commis- 
sioned to  study  a  single  dialect.  By  this  means  a  great  deal  might 
be  effected  in  a  short  time  and  much  light  thrown  upon  the  history  of  a 
legion  esteemed  by  many  the  crudle  of  the  most  eminent  European  na- 
tions. Many  of  the  languages  of  the  Western  Caucasus  have  been 
studied  by  erudite  Europeans.  The  labour  is  not  trifling.  A  celebrated 
Eussian  linguist  declared  that  he  practised  for  hours  together  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  single  word^thiihl  (book.)  During  hours  of  practice,  he 
only  succeeded  in  catching  the  proper  sound  twice.  It  is  said  that  no 
country  on  earth  presents  so  great  a  medley  of  races  and  languages 
within  so  small  a  compass  as  the  Eastern  Caucasus.  One  author  esti- 
mates them  at  sevens-two,  and  another  calls  the  mountain  at  the 
Albanian  gate,  the  mountain  of  languages.  The  Inguschis  are  described 
as  speaking  as  if  they  had  stones  in  their  mouths,  and  a  German  traveller 
who  wiah^  to  turn  to  profit  the  acquaintance  of  a  Lesghian,  says  that , 
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fhe  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  words  resembles  the  feats  of  a  ven- 
triloquist and  is  quite  indescribable  by  any  combination  of  the  letters 
of  our  alphabet. 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  a  semi-barbarous  people  are  not  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  standard  that  obtains  amongst  civilized  nations.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  German  physician  who  resided  many  years  in  the  Caucasian 
regions,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  anecdote,  which,  as  illustrative 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  we  think  worth  recording.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  wild  adventures  in  his  youth,  had  run  away  from  school,  and 
taken  refuge  in  Bussia,  where  his  medical  knowledge  obtained  him  a 
place  in  tibe  navy.  Having  quarrelled  with  a  superior  officer  and 
challenged  him,  he  was  degraded  to  the  ranks.  He  was  sent  to  join 
the  Caucasian  army,  and  his  character  of  physician  procured  him  oppor- 
tunities of  mixing  with  the  natives.  The  healing  art  is  in  high  repute 
amongst  the  Circassians,  who  set  great  value  upon  the  opinion  of  a 
European  doctor.  Hence  our  German  Mend  was  enabled  to  traverse 
the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kouban,  where  death  would  have 
awaited  him  but  for  the  respect  accorded  to  his  profession.  His  prac- 
tice, however,  did  not  seem  to  bring  him  much  profit,  as  he  found  many 
of  his  mountain  patients  so  ignorant  of  the  custom  of  feeing  phypicians, 
that  they,  in  addition  to  the  medicine,  expected  a  present  Irom  their 
curative  friend.  But  he  found  one  whose  gratitude  showed  itself 
in  acts.  One  evening  it  was  suddenly  announced  to  the  Bus- 
sians  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  march  to  Kawkaskaja.  The  sur- 
geon, who  was  then  serviqg  in  the  ranks,  marched  witii  the  others. 
When  they  reached  the  Xouban  it  was  found  that  the  mountaineers 
had  already  advanced.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cut  them  o£P  from  the 
'  Kouban.  This  partly  succeeded ;  the  greater  number  fled  for  shelter  to 
the  thickets,  but  one  party,  to  whom  retreat  was  not  so  easy,  seized 
upon  a  post-station,  and  having  massacred  the  inmates,  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  huuse.  The  Cossacks  received  orders  to  storm  the  position, 
the  Circassians  dcfrndo J  themselves  bravely.  The  conflict  was  terrible, 
but  terminated  at  length  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mountaineers. 
When  all  was  over,  the  interment  of  the  dead  took  place.  They  were 
thrown  into  large  pit^.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  work,  our  surgeon  per- 
ceived an  old  Circassian,  who,  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the 
pit,  recovered  his  consciousness.  He  was  a  noble-looking  old  man. 
Kothing  could  be  more  touching  than  the  expression  of  his  large, 
earnest  eyes,  as  he  fixed  them  upon  the  soldiers  around.  One  of  them 
seized  his  bayonet  and  was  about  to  transfix  him  when  the  German 
surgeon  interfered.  He  rescued  the  old  man,  had  him  transported  to 
the  hospital,  where,  having  exchanged  his  musket  for  the  scalpel,  he 
waited  on  the  Circassian  himself.  Three  of  his  fingers  were  amputated, 
his  wounds  gradually  healed.  The  German  removed  him  to  his  own 
room,  where  his  wife  tended  him  with  care.  The  old  man  was  a 
Mollah.  The  noble  form  of  his  head,  adorned  by  his  long  silver  beard, 
was  indicative  of  the  purity  of  his  descent.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  One  day  the  surgeon 
returned  from  a  professional  visit  and  found  to  his  great  surprise  that 
the  old  man  had  fled.  Being  scarcely  convalescent,  he  was  not 
nazTowly  watched.    Upon  the  day  of  his  escape,  he  had  made  his  usual 
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visit  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Haying  reposed  for  some  time  according 
to  custom  in  the  rays  of  the  son,  he  rose,  prayed,  and  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  water,  cleaving  the  wave  with  sturdy  stroke.  He  left  no  mes- 
sage for  his  friend,  but  a  quarter  of  lamb  brought  by  a  common  Circas- 
sian some  time  after  to  the  surgeon's  wife,  was  supposed  to  be  a  present 
from  the  old  man. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  for  some  time,  when  one  day  a  young 
Circassian  called  upon  the  surgeon,  praying  him  to  visit  his  grandfather, 
who  was  ill  in  the  neighbouring  village.     The  surgeon,  who  had  often 
attended  such  patients,  and  never  received  a  better  fee  than  some  bread 
or  honey,  or  a  little  wine,  refused  to  accompany  the  lad.    But  his  im- 
portunities were  pressing,  he  promised  a  good  fee,  and  even  offered  a 
handful  of  roubles  to  the  surgeon,  which  he  might  keep  if  not  satisfied 
with  the  recompence  that  awaited  him.     Such  earnestness  and  the  un- 
usual offer  of  money  touched  the  German,  who  set  forth  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  his  servant  and  the  young  Circassian.     They  crossed 
the  Kouban  and  proceeded  a  much  greater  distance  than  the  young 
man  had  indicated  as  the  term  of  their  journey.     The  surgeon  and  his 
servant  began  to  be  suspicious,  but  the  young  Circassian,  handing  his 
pistols  to  the  German,  told  him  that  his  life  was  at  his  disposal,  that  he 
might  kill  him  if  he  detected  the  slightest  fraud  in  his  proceedings. 
At  length  they  reached  a  village,  where  their  journey  ended.     The  sur- 
geon was  led  into  the  principd. house,  which  was  fortified  with  battle- 
ments.   Here  he  was  presented  to  the  master,  who  rose  upon  his 
entrance,  and,  laying  his  hands  upon  his  heart,  saluted  him  with  great 
dignity.     It  was  his  former  patient,  the  old  Circassian.     The  greetings 
were  most  friendly  on  both  sides,  and  sons  and  daughters,  grandsons 
and  granddaughters,  fiocked  in  to  welcome  the  guest.     Many  kind 
inquiries  were  made  about  his  wife,  who  had  nursed  the  old  man.     All 
were  sorry  when  they  heard  of  her  death.     It  was  made  a  day  of 
rejoicing,  a  lamb  was  roasted  whole  for  the  feast,  where  bread  and 
honey,  coffee  and  wine,  appeared  in  abundance. 

It  was  evident  that  the  old  man  was  an  important  personage  in  the 
village.  The  surgeon  inquired  for  whom  his  assistance  was  required ; 
an  evasive  answer  was  returned.  A  short  time  after,  a  great  tumult 
was  heard  without,  hundreds  of  knights  arrived,  and  before  evening 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with  several  thousand  men. 
An  expedition  was  evidently  in  preparation.  Many  knights  and  chiefs 
entered  the  apartment,  but  none  presumed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of 
Arti-MoUah :  that  was  the  name  of  the  old  chieftain.  The  conversation, 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  Adigh^  language,  seemed  to  refer  to  the 
Buigeon,  as  he  judged  from  the  frequent  looks  which  the  knights  cast 
on  him  whilst  the  old  man  spoke.  They  afterwards  spoke  to  him  in 
the  Tartar  tongue.  Gradually  the  chiefs  withdrew,  there  was  great 
bustle  without,  but  Arti-Mollah  stirred  not.  He  remained  seated 
beside  his  guest.  Being  now  tete-d'tSte  with  the  old  man,  the  surgeon 
ventured  to  ask  an  explanation  of  what  he  saw.  He  was  informed  that 
an  attack  was  about  being  made  on  the  very  station  from  whence  he 
had  been  decoyed.  Arti-MoUah  knew  he  was  staying  there  and  wished 
to  save  his  life.  The  expedition  of  the  Circassians  proved  successfrd. 
A  Polish  deserter  had  shown  the  safest  points  of  attack.  They  returned 
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laden  with  booty,  bringing  with  them  many  women  and  children,  pri- 
soners ;  tiie  greater  number  of  the  men  had  been  cut  in  pieces,  a  few 
had  effected  their  escape.  Amongst  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and 
child  of  the  surgeon's  Cossack  servant.  The  poor  man  was  inconsolable 
when  he  saw  them  in  bondage,  and  all  his  master's  influence  could 
scarcely  obtain  their  liberation.  Upon  his  first  arrival  he  had  himself 
been  in  very  bad  odour,  and  was  kept  confined  in  a  stable,  but  after- 
wards, upon  his  master's  entreaties,  had  received  more  indulgence. 
His  wife  and  child  were  with  considerable  difficulty  restored  upon  his 
promising  to  give  four  oxen  and  thirty  sheep  as  a  ransom.  Bat  even 
for  these  his  master  was  obliged  to  give  his  word  as  security.  Both 
master  and  servant  were  detained  two  days  longer  in  a  kind  of  honour- 
able captivity.  It  could  not  be  unpleasant  to  &e  former,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Circassian  chiefis,  amongst  others  with  Mansur  Bey.  When  the  Ger- 
man was  about  to  depart,  Arti-MoUah  presented  him  a  beautiful  horse, 
and  took  leave  of  him  with  the  same  graceful  dignity  with  which  he 
had  received  him.  "Not  were  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  old  man 
wanting  in  kind  leave-takings.  An  escort  accompanied  the  surgeon  to 
the  BuBsian  frontier,  where  his  story  excited  no  small  degree  of  asto- 
nishment. From  that  time  forward,  Ard-Mollah  held  no  communica- 
tion with  his  Ibrmer  physician.  He  perhaps  thought  his  debt  can- 
celled. 

We  turn  from  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  kingdom  of  (Georgia, 
another  of  these  countries  to  which  public  attention  has  been  of  late  so 
much  directed.  The  capital,  Tiflis,  owes  its  pre-eminence  amongst 
Georgian  towns  to  the  warm  baths,  which  are  supposed  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  inhabitants.  Tiflis  was 
founded  by  a  Georgian  prince,  who  was  induced  to  reside  there  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  warm  springs.  The  Xur,  which  rises  in 
the  Caucasian  range,  flows  through  the  city,  first  passing  the  ruins  of 
Mokett,  the  ancient  capital  of  Georgia.  This  river,  from  its  source  to 
its  embouchure  in  the  Caspian,  pursues  an  easterly  course,  receiving 
many  tributary  streams.  Amongst  these  are  the  Alazan  and  Araxes, 
the  latter  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Kur  at  about  seventy  miles 
fit)m  the  sea.  This  increase  of  water  renders  the  river  navigable  for 
large  boats,  though  ancient  writers  imply  that  formerly  the  navigation 
was  carried  far  higher  up  the  Eur  than  at  present.  Some  changes 
may  have  occarred  in  the  bed  of  the  Kur  and  the  Kion  since  the  time 
when  it  was  said  that  goods  carried  across  the  Caspian  could  be  trans- 
ported in  five  days  from  the  Kur  to  the  Eion.  In  its  many  windings 
the  Kur,  in  one  part  of  its  course,  passes  through  a  narrow,  rocky  val- 
ley between  two  high  mountain  ranges.  At  the  extremity  of  the  defile 
is  Tiflis.  Travellers  differ  as  to  the  impression  that  the  flrst  sight  of 
the  city  inspires,  but  all  admit  that  the  surrounding  scenery  is  grand. 
Built  in  an  amphitheatre  facing  the  north-west,  the  roofs,  painted  in 
various  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  green,  present,  in  a  clear  atmosphere, 
a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Add  to  this  the  diversity  of  ardiitec- 
tore,  the  mixture  of  Oriental  and  European  styles,  the  wondrous  variety 
of  costume  displayed  by  persons  from  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  all  combine  in  Tiflis  to  form  a  coup  d^ccil  which  few  cities 
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can  rival.  Acooidiiig  to  estimates  made  about  ten  years  back,  the 
population  then  amounted  to  nearly  30,000  persons,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Armenians. 

The  history  of  Tiflis  offers  a  great  vicissitude  of  circumstances.     It 
"has  felt  the  Mogul,  Tatar,  and  Turkish  yoke.      So  lately  as  1796,  Ags 
Mahomet  Ehan  reduced  the  city  to  ruins.     The  story  of  the  Waly 
Seraclius  is  well  known,  and  how  Georgia,  about  fifty  years  since,  fbU 
nnder  Eussian  sway.    The  Georgians  did  not  at  first  assimilate  with 
their  new  masters.     The  natives  seemed  uncertain  of  their  fate,  not 
knowing  but  the  Persians  or  Turks  might  overthrow  the  Bussians  and 
take  possession  of  the  country.     As  time  wore  on  they  perceived  their 
error  and  began  to  look  upon  Eussia  as  the  greatest  power  in  the  world. 
They  became,  in  fact,  Eussianised.     The  nobles  forgot  their  fi>rmer 
haughty  independence,  and  became  solicitous  for  order  and  decorations 
at  the  hand  of  the  Czar.    There  is  no  government  that  carries  the  sys- 
tem of  rewarding  by  decorations  so  far  as  Eussia,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  of  these  recompences,  it  is  astonishing  how  anxious 
people  are  to  obtain  them.     They  are  generally  given  for  military  ex- 
ploits, and  a  noble  family  who  through  several  generations  has  not 
gained  some  such  distinction,  loses  rank.   Many  of  the  young  Georgian 
nobles  entered  the  Eussian  service,  thus  merging  their  nationality  in 
that  of  their  masters.    But  it  was  amongst  the  fair  sex  that  foreign 
influence  produced  the  most  striking  cl^ges.    Previous  to  Eussian 
oecupation  the  Georgian  women  seldom  appeared  abroad,  and  not  even 
in  the  churches  did  they  unveil  their  faces.    At  solemn  festivals  or 
family  meetings  the  men  and  women  sat  at  separate  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment.    But,  once  reconciled  to  Eussian  sway,  they  laid  aside  these 
customs,  and  the  homage  that  woman  receives  in  civilised  society  re- 
paid them  for  the  concession.      It  was  during  the  governorship  of 
Prince  Paskiewitsch  that  noble  Georgian  ladies  first  appeared  in  Eus- 
sian assemblies.    Under  his  successor,  Baron  von  Eosen,  their  numbers 
augmented.   Parisian  costumes  found  fiEivour  with  them,  until  at  lengtii, 
so  rapid  is  the  progress  of  vanity,  their  fathers  and  husbands  became 
alarmed  at  the  increased  expenses  of  their  toilettes  and  their  acquired 
propensity  for  gadding.    Amongst  the  native  ladies  who  appeared  at 
the  court  of  Baron  von  Eosen  was  the  wife  of  Prince  Alexander,  legi^- 
mate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Georgia.     This  prince  had  never  recognised 
the  Eussian  anthority,  and  wandered  long  through  Turkey  and  Persia, 
endeavouring  to  excite  an  interest  in  his  cause.   His  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  Armenian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eussians  during  the 
Persian  war.    Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  her  husband  claimed  the 
princess.      Field-Marshal  Paskiewitsch  consented  to  her  departure. 
Satisfied  with  this  permission,  she  lingered  at  Erivan  with  her  parents, 
whom  she  might  never  see  again.    Meanwhile  Baron  von  Eosen  suc- 
<»eded  Prince  Paskiewitsch.      Prince  Alexander  again  claimed  his 
bride,  but  Baron  von  Eosen,  thinking  it  a  mattev  of  too  much  import- 
ance for  him  to  decide,  applied  for  instruction  to  St.  Petersburg.    The 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  residence  of  the  princess 
at  Tiflis,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  immediately  sent  to  St  Peters- 
burgh.    The  horror  of  the  princess  upon  being  informed  of  these  orders 
was  indescribable.   The  grief  of  her  mother  equalled  her  own.  Both  re- 
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fhsed  to  submit  to  the  mandate  of  the  emperor;  but  on  being  informed 
that,  if  necessary,  compulsion  would  be  used,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
sign themselves  to  their  &te.  The  princess,  reaml  in  the  seclusion  of 
an  eastern  harem,  shrank  from  the  idea  of  appearing  unveiled  in  a  mixed 
assembly.  In  this  state  of  mind  she  arrived  at  Ti£is.  Under  the  kind 
tuition  of  the  Baroness  von  Eosen  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  European  society.  She  adopted  the  Parisian  costume  and  re- 
moved her  veil.  As  she  was  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  country,  this  last  act.  was  considered  its  own  reward. 
After  some  time  passed  at  Tiflis,  she  was  removed  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where,  report  says,  eJio  passed  her  time  so  pleasantly,  that 
all  recollection  of  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  quitting  her  native  country 
and  la3ring  aside  its  customs,  was  entirely  effaced. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  say  that  Dr.  Wagner  considers  the 
beauty  of  the  Georgian  women  much  overrated.  He  takes  particular 
exception  to  the  nose,  which  he  describes  as  disproportionately  large, 
and  curved,  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  features.  Other  travellers, 
amongst  whom  we  may  notice  Sir  Eobert  Ker  Porter,  allow  their  claim 
to  extraordinary  beauty,  but  as  this  must  always  be  a  matter  of  taste, 
we  shall  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion.  That  these  women  are  deficient 
in  grace  and  wanting  in  sentiment,  we  can  readily  beUeve,  and  in  this 
respect  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  educated  women  of  Europe. 
The  Turkish  odalisques  who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  Georgians,  are 
really  natives  of  MingreUa  and  Guria,  certeonly  of  Georgian  descent^ 
but  much  handsomer  than  the  immed^te  descendants  of  the  original 
stock. 

Imeritia,  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  presents  scenery  wholly  different 
from  that  of  the  Caucasus.  Here  the  aspect  of  nature  is  gentle.  The 
country  is  fiat,  and  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
classic  Phasis  waters  the  soil.  This  river,  which  some  of  the  ancients 
described  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  was  once  spanned 
by  a  hundred  and  forty  bridges,  an  unmistakeable  evidence  of  civiliza^ 
tion.  Kutais  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  this  river.  The  scenery  is 
delightM.  The  city  is  built  in  a  verdant  valley,  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  noise  of  the  waters  as  they  dash  by  gives  an  air  of 
a^imation  to  the  whole.  One  advantage  arising  from  Eussian  occupation 
in  the  East,  is  an  improved  style  of  architecture.  The  natives  of  the 
East  almost  invariably  build  their  streets  narrow,  the  Eussians  make 
wide  streets.  Xutais  profits  of  this  peculiarity.  In  the  modem  part 
of  the  town,  built  since  Eussian  occupation,  the  streets  are  wide,  andi 
the  handsome  white  houses  embowered  in  foliage.  There  are  some 
interesting  ruins,  particularly  those  of  the  Acropolis.  When  in  1769 
the  Imeritians  rose  against  their  sovereign,  king  Solomon,  the  Eussian 
general,  Todleben,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  royal  party.  The  people 
were  aided  by  the  Turks.  The  popular  party  retired  into  the  old 
fortress,  but  finding  the  Eussian  artillery  too  powerful,  the  Turks 
retreated,  leaving  the  Imeritians  to  fight  for  themsiBlves.  The  Eussians 
advised  the  king  to  blow  up  the  old  citadel,  that  it  might  not  again 
afford  shelter  to  his  enemies.  The  consequence  of  this  advice  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  ruins  that  crown  the  hill,  where  formerly  stood  the  palace 
of  the  Lasian  kings.    Fragments  of  aqueducts,  gates,  and  dsterns^ 
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together  with  the  remains  of  an  old  church,  speak  still  of  bygone 
days.  It  is  here  that  the  fairest  specimens  of  the  Georgian  race  are  to 
be  fonnd,  women  often  clothed  in  rags,  and  dwelling  in  miserable  huts, 
whose  forms  and  features  might  rival  tiie  fairest  production  of  the  sculp- 
tor^B  art. 

The  Chopi  Mb  into  the  sea  at  Bedout-kaleh.  An  old  channel,  whether 
the  work  of  nature  or  art  is  uncertain,  connects  this  river  with  the 
Phasis.  At  Xutais,  the  Phasis  is  loud  and  wild,  but  below  Marron 
scaroely  a  ripple  stirs  the  surface.  From  Poti  to  the  borders  of  Imeritia, 
the  fall  is  very  little — there  are  neither  shallows  nor  reefe — thus  ajSbrding 
facilities  for  navigation.  The  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life  in  Colchis  is 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  any  region  of  the  old  world.  Here  the  vine, 
which  in  Europe  contents  itself  with  a  parasitical  growth,  runs  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and,  binding  branch  and  trunk,  flings  forth 
its  arms  on  every  side,  sometimes  beautifully  festooned  from  tree  to 
tree,  at  others  floating  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  foliage,  presenting  its 
ruby  fruit  to  the  birds.  The  exuberance  of  creepers  and  parasitical  plants 
impedes  the  growth  of  the  timber,  for  in  these  wide  woods  there  is  no 
hand  to  prune  the  superfluous  branches  and  few  to  gather  the  super- 
abundant fruit.  The  absence  of  animal  life,  too,  is  another  peculiarity 
of  these  wide  woods.  Silence  is  here,  sometimes,  too  solemnly  profound. 
The  cuckoo  and  the  starling  are  sometimes  heard,  a  wild  duck  waddles 
through  a  stream,  or  a  deer  darts  through  the  thicket.  But  when  the 
season  for  migration  comes,  the  woods  are  filled  with  visitors.  The 
stately  crane  tarries  for  a  while  on  her  journey,  the  brilliant  flamingo 
stalks  along  the  banks,  the  pelican  floats  on  the  stream,  and  the  gentle 
dove  is  heard  cooing  in  the  woods.  But  these  make  no  abiding  dwelling 
in  the  woods  and  streams  of  Colchis.  They  soon  wing  their  flight  to 
other  regions. 

But  the  charms  of  scenery  are  counterbalanced  by  other  circumstances. 
So  marshy  is  the  soil,  particularly  in  Mingrelia,  that  the  houses  are 
built  on  piles.  Low  fevers  prevail.  So  unhealthy  is  the  coast  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Phasis,  that  a  fourth  of  the  ganison  is  supposed  to  die 
during  the  autumn  months.  The  survivors  present  a  spectral  appear- 
ance, the  fever  having  consumed  all  their  energy.  They  drag  their 
exhausted  limbs  heavily  along,  and  seem  unable  to  support  the  musket, 
which  often  lies  beside  them.  Along  the  whole  Colchian  coast  there  is 
but  one  harbour,  that  of  Bedout-Kaleh ;  but  this  is  far  from  secure, 
being  exposed  to  the  southerly  and  westerly  winds.  When  these  winds 
prevail,  the  anchorage  is  unsafe.  In  Bedout-Kaleh,  the  houses  and 
principal  public  buildings  are  of  wood,  stone  being  very  rare.  Wood  is 
very  abundant,  but  houses  constructed  of  this  material  are  subject  to  rapid 
decay  fr^m  the  depredations  of  worms.  All  the  harbours  along  this  coast 
hav^  been  choked  by  the  violent  action  of  the  waves.  The  mouths  of 
the  rivers  are  blocked  by  sandbanks.  The  numerous  streams  that  flow 
through  this  flat  region  increase  the  moisture  by  exhalation--even  the 
superabundant  vegetation  tends  to  render  the  coast  unhealthy.  The 
principal  buildings  in  Bedout-Kaleh  are  the  long  wooden  barracks, 
built  on  piles  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  but  so  soft  is  the  soil,  that 
after  a  few  days'  rain  the  streets  would  be  impassable  were  they  not 
strewn  with  shingles,  a  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  paasengers 
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sticking  fiist  in  the  mud.  Bedout-Kaleh  is  bisected  by  the  Chopi, 
which  flows  into  the  Enxine.  The  depth  of  water  is  considerable,  and 
might  afford  safe  anchorage,  were  it  not  for  a  sandbank  that  chokes  the 
mouth  of  the  stream.  The  removal  of  this  impediment  would  be  very 
expensiye,  so  that  only  small  vessels,  drawing  three  feet  of  water,  can 
cross  the  bar.  The  same  objections  can  be  made  to  all  the  ports  on 
this  coast.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  small  Turkish  slavers  venture 
here  in  winter,  when  the  Bussian  fleet  is  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
harbourless  shore. 

During  some  few  years,  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  at  Eedout- 
Saleh.  This  was  owing  to  the  operation  of  free  trade.  During  this 
time  great  traffic  was  carried  on  between  the  German  towns  and  Persia, 
through  Georgia.  Under  these  circumstances,  Eedout-E^aleh  became 
the  great  depot  of  an  eastern  trade ;  but  suddenly  an  ukase  was  pub- 
lished, prohibiting  free  trade  with  the  Transcaucasian  provinces.  Bus- 
sian  merchants  became  protectionists,  and  hoped  to  secure  a  monopoly. 
They  were  disappointed.  Trade  took  a  new  turn,  and  the  goods  whidi 
before  found  their  way  to  Persia  through  Georgia,  arrived  at  the  same 
destination  through  Erzeroum  and  Trebizond.  Attempts  were  after- 
wards made  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  it  was  too  late.  Previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  prohibitory  ukase,  when  trade  was  flourishing  at 
Bedout-Kaleh,  the  annual  amount  of  imports  was  estimated  at  two 
million  silver  roubles.  The  exports  were  of  home  produce — the  fruit 
and  timber  of  the  coimtry — ^which  were  in  high  repute  in  other  markets. 
At  present,  one  of  the  most  attractive  sights  at  Eedout-E!aleh  is  the 
cemetery.  In  so  unhealthy  a  locality,  it  must  be  a  consolation  to  know 
that  so  charming  a  place  of  repose  awaits  the  dead.  This  burial  ground 
is  situated  in  a  large  wood,  where  fruit  trees  of  every  description, 
planted  by  Nature's  own  cunning  hand,  grow  in  wild  luxuriance ;  and 
high  above  apple,  and  flg,  and  cherry  tree,  rise  the  sturdy  oak  and 
stately  ash,  with  the  wide-spreading  beech,  as  if  protecting  their 
smaller  brethren.  Kor  are  the  lovely  flora  wanting — laurel,  and  myrtle, 
and  the  wild  rose,  the  clasping  ivy  and  the  creeping  vine,  shed  their 
fragrant  odours  over  the  graves  of  that  cemetery. 

Though  Eussian  rule  has  not  been  in  many  respects  favourable  to 
Mingrelia,  it  has  at  least  lessened,  if  not  abolished,  the  slave  trade. 
The  beauty  of  the  inhabitants  may  vie  with  that  of  the  most  classic 
models,  and  when  to  the  regularity  of  features  the  bloom  of  youth  is 
added,  the  Mingrelian  maiden  may  be  considered  matchless.  Since 
Bussian  occupation,  instances  have  been  known  of  girls  who  revised  to 
be  sold  to  Turkish  slavers,  and,  as  the  law  protected  them,  the  unnatural 
parents  dared  not  use  force.  The  prevalence  of  low  fever  is,  as  we  be- 
fore remarked,  one  of  the  most  serious  disadvantages  in  this  locality. 
In  vain  have  the  Bussian  authorities  ordered  the  woods  to  be  thinned, 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil  still  engenders  fever.  It  was  proposed  to 
change  the  bed  of  the  Phasis,  and  drain  the  marshes,  but  the  great 
expense  attendant  upon  such  an  undertaking  prevented  its  adoption. 
But  besides  the  disadvantage  arising  from  epidemics,  Mingrelia  labours 
under  others  as  incurable  in  legislative  evils,  nor  is  foreign  rule  more 
onerous  than  loeal  vexations,  inflicted  by  native  rulers. 
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ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  DISTANCES  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Lbt  any  one  who  has  ever  been  ''in  action"  remember  what  his 
feelings  were,  or  any  one  who  has  not,  imagine  what  his  feelings  wonld 
be,  npon  first  seeing  the  enemy  after  many  months'  expectation.  The 
veteran  will  have  pointed  out  to  his  younger  brothers  in  arms,  appa- 
rently immoveable  black  lines,  which  their  unpractised  eyes  may  have 
4>b8erved,  but  have  taken  no  account  of.  The  fortunate  possessors  of 
telescopes  and  of  the  more  modem  opera-glasses  will  strain  their  powers 
of  eyesight  to  the  utmost  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
troops  which  the  black  lines  before  them,  they  are  told,  indicate. 
Cavalry  and  infantry  cannot  be  distinguished — there  is  nothing  but  a 
few  black  lines  to  be  seen.  The  excitement  attendant  upon  the 
announcement  that  the  enemy  is  in  sight,  Uke  the  cry  of  the  sailor  at 
the  masthead  after  a  long  voyage,  dispels  aU  weariness ;  the  imagination 
anticipates  the  fiiture  more  or  less  faithfully ;  visions  of  glorious  vic- 
tory, never  deemed  doubtful  at  this  period,  appear  before  the  mind's 
eye ;  all  the  aspirations  of  youthful  and  sanguine  hearts  which  may 
have  been  conceived  in  the  ennui  of  a  garrison  are,  unbidden,  once  more 
renewed ;  the  long-wished-for  day  has  at  last  come.  All  those  whose 
"  hope  deferred  has  made  the  heart  sick,"  in  spite  of  the  absolute  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  are  still  inclined  to  doubt  that  an  actual  general 
engagement  is  about  to  take  place.  One  passing  holy  thought  is  given 
to  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  the  enemy  may  be  not  otherwise  than 
the  presence  of  death ;  a  short  prayer  is  breathed  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
events — but  the  more  immediate  concerns  of  the  present  must  be 
attended  to. 

Let  any  one,  then,  we  repeat,  recollect  what  his  feelings  were.  "Was 
not  one  of  the  first  questions  asked,  "  How  far  are  they  off?"  We  will 
ask  further,  was  any  satisfactory  reply  to  such  a  question  ever  given  ? 
No,  the  estimates  varied  so  much  that  no  one  felt  any  confidence  in 
them.  Even  those  who  were  considered  to  be  best  calculated  to 
make  them,  will  have  had  doubts  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  their  guess,  even  within  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  mile. 

A  gun  opens !  This  attracts  the  attention  of  all  from  the  smoke,  long 
before  the  noise  of  the  explosion  reaches  the  ear.  Those  who  have  ever 
thought  of  the  various  methods  of  estimating  the  distance  of  their 
enemy  appeal  to  their  watches.  One  observer,  who,  thanks  to  the  &ct 
of  our  being  Islanders,  has  reached  the  country  in  which  he  is  about  to 
fight  by  ship,  gives  the  moment  of  observation  at  the  first  instant  the 
smoke  of  the  gun  appears,  by  the  word  "  Now,"  a  system  which  he  will 
have  learnt  by  the  method  of  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  daily  on 
board,  while  the  holder  of  the  watch  counts  the  number  of  seconds 
passed  over  by  the  second  hand,  until  the  first  observer  gives  the  same 
word  a  second  time  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  piece.  A  mental  cal- 
culation gives  a  rough  estimation  of  the  distance  from  the  known  rate 
of  travelling  of  sound. 

This  estimate  is  probably  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  make  it  and 
io  those  who  hear  tiie  result  of  the  operation,  than  any  of  the  haphazard 
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guesses  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  unaided43i7  any  other  data  than 
the  general  and  unreasoned  impression  made  upon  the  eyesight. 

Some  movement  inteirupts  the  cogitations  on  this  subject  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  are  never  afterwards  renewed  during  the  course  of 
the  action,  excepting  by  an  artilleryman,  the  figures  on  whose  tangent- 
scale  remind  him  that  it  is  but  little  use  firing  unless  his  piece  has  the 
.  proper  elevation  given  to  it. 

The  above,  we  opine,  is  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has  occurred  to 
officers  and  soldiers  on  many  a  field  fought  in  modem  times.  But  since 
the  last  war  the  estimation  of  the  distance  of  the  enemy  forms  more 
than  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity;  it  now  assumes  the  important  propor- 
tions of  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance.  Our  rank  and  file  are  enabled 
to  "  do  to  death"  an  enemy  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  his  fellows  at  a 
distance  of  1,000  yards,  and  this  is  no  small  matter.  For  it  must 
not  be  considered  only  how  many  men  may  be  killed  out  of  a  hundred 
shots  at  such  a  distance;  but  that  if  a  few  men  only  can  be  thus  ''put  past 
fighting,"  the  moral  efiect — ^the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  each  individual 
— will  be  of  vastly  greater  importance ;  the  respect  engendered  for  the 
opponent  will  be  considerably  augmented,  far  out  of  the  proportion  of 
the  loss  inflicted,  or  even  of  the  number  of  bullets  which  whistle  past. 
Further,  the  distance  is  a  matter  which  has  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  practice  of  the  artillerist.  To  enable  him  to  adjust 
his  fuzes,  he  must  know  how  many  seconds  it  will  take  the  explosive 
projectile  to  reach  his  enemy ;  and  he  must  be  equally  cognizant  of  that 
distance  to  know  what  elevation  he  should  give  his  piece.  Lastly,  it  is 
of  no  smaU  consequence  to  the  general  and  staff-officer  to  know  how 
long  it  will  take  a  body  of  the  troops  under  their  direction  to  reach  the 
enemy ;  and  not  less,  to  know  in  what  length  of  time  a  similar  body  of 
the  enemy's  troops  may  reach  them.  In  short,  it  is  a  datum  which  is 
absolutely  required  in  aU  calculations  in  the  domain  of  tactics  and  of 
siege  operations. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  present  to  our  readers  in  a  short  space  the 
present  state  of  the  question ;  what  the  principles  are  upon  which  the 
attempts  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  have  hitherto  been  made,  what 
are  the  means  and  operations  made  use  of  in  the  solution,  and,  finally, 
what  trust  may  be  placed  upon  the  results  obtained. 

We  cannot  do  better,  we  conceive,  in  limine,  than  quote  the  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  which  appear  in  a  Prussian  work  on  field  artil- 
lery lately  published.*    The  author  says : — 

"  The  efforts  at  constructing  a  serviceable  instrument  for  measuring 
distances  for  field  artillery  have  hitherto  met  with  little  success.  En- 
deavours are  still  being  made  to  contrive  an  instrument,  which,  from 
a  single  station,  should  indicate  distances  up  to  2,000  paces  with  ade- 
quate accuracy,  without  any  calculation,  and  such  as  may  be  used  on 
horseback.  The  instruments  and  telescopes  hitherto  invented,  which  can 
be  used  from  a  single  station,  are  based  upon  this  principle, — that  the 
height  of  an  infantry  or  cavalry  soldier  is  taken  as  the  base  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  whose  perpendicular  side  is  the  distance  sought,  and  the 

♦  "  On  the  Use  of  Field  Arttlleiy  on  Service,"  by  Taubert.  Translated  by  H. 
H.  Maxwell.    Berlin,  1855 ;  John  Weale,  London,  1856.    Pages  74  and  75. 
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angle  under  which  it  is  seen  is  measored  by  the  instniment.  We  may 
eafflly  see  that  the  determination  of  the  distance  upon  such  a  principle 
is  sabject  to  the  following  objection,  that  there  exists  no  just  propor- 
tion between  the  base  and  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen  is  yery  small.  Dis- 
tance measurers  constructed  upon  this  principle  determine  distances 
beyond  600  paces  (500  yards)  with  but  little  accuracy." 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  the  instruments  which  have  been  invented 
for  determining  the  distances  of  objects  of  a  known  height,  such  as  an 
infantry  or  cavalry  soldier  from  one  station,  measure  a  vertical  angle. 
We  may  add,  that  with  all  the  instruments  which  are  used  from  two 
stations,  or  where  the  distance  is  to  be  determined  from  two  stations 
without  instruments,,  the  angle  measured  is  an  horizontal  one.  The 
instruments  for  the  purpose  in  view  divide  themselves,  thus,  naturally 
and  for  us  conveniently,  into  two  classes,  viz. : — those  in  which  the 
vertical,  and  those  in  which  the  horiipntal  angle  is  measured. 

(a).  The  vertical  angle. — This  class  includes  all  telescopes,  stadia,  and 
analogous  instruments.  Cavallo's  micrometer  is  thus  described.*  It 
"  is  a  fine  transparent  scale  divided  on  mother-of-pearl,  which  can  be 
applied  tx)  any  telescope.  To  form  a  table  of  angular  values ;  since  an 
object  six  inches  wide  subtends  an  angle  of  30  mins.  at  a  distance  of 
57  ft.  3*5  in.,  observe  how  many  divisions  of  the  scale  are  covered  by 
it;  this  number  divided  by  30,  gives  the  angle  for  one  division.  Or 
set  up  a  lO-ft.  rod,  and,  measuring  off  distances  from  it,  observe  how 
many  divisions  it  covers  at  every  100  yards;  as,  then,  the  average 
height  of  a  man  on  horseback  may  be  taken  at  8  ft. ;  of  a  man  on  foot, 
6  ft. ;  of  a  gun-wheel,  5  ft. ;  the  distance  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  divisions  either  of  these  objects  covers,  taken  from  the  table  made 
for  10  feet,  being  multiplied  by  '8,  -6,  or  -5  respectively,  will  be  its 
distance.  So  of  any  other  object  of  known  dimensions.  Eochon's 
micrometer  is  a  superior  but  more  expensive  instrument."  The  same 
instrument  is  used  in  the  Swedish  artillery  under  another  form.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  "  Kochon's'*  instrument  referred  to,  of  which 
we  have  not  met  any  description. 

The  Swedish  instrument  is  thus  described! : — 

"  Each  battery  is  provided  besides  with  a  reflector  and  a  stadium,  or 
instrument  for  measuring  distances.  This  stadium  is  a  telescope  which 
does  not  magnify,  but  simply  renders  the  objects  viewed  more  dis- 
tinct; on  the  object  glass  are  two  points,  provided  with  a  mechanism 
which  enables  the  observer  to  make  them  approach  or  recede  from 
each  other  at  will." 

''  When  an  observer  wishes  to  use  the  instrument  to  determine  the 
distance  between  him  and  any  given  point,  he  causes  the  two  points 
to  move  tmtil  they  exactly  include  the  height  of  a  cavalry  or  infantry 
soldier;  he  then  reads,  on  a  graduated  limb,  the  number  of  yards  corre- 
sponding to  the  angle  under  which  the  soldier  has  been  seen." 

"  The  theory  of  the  instrument  is  based  on  this  principle,  that  the 
image  of  the  object  depicted  on  the  object-glass  is  to  the  object  itself 

♦  Handbook  for  Field  Service,  by  Lefroy,  1854,  pp.  143, 144. 
f  Etat  Actnel  de  I'Artillerie  de  Campagne  Suedoise,  par  Jacobi;  translated  ly 
Lenglier.    Paris,  1849. 
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in  the  same  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  telescope  is  to  the  distance 
of  the  observer's  eye  fit>m  the  object  observed ;  the  scale  is  graduated, 
admitting  the  height  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  soldier  to  be  6  ft.  and 
9  ft.,  Swedish  (582  and  8-78  British  ft,)  respectively." 

This  instrument  seems  to  be  a  more  practical  one  than  the  first 
described,  as  it  has  this  great  advantage — liiat  it  is  easier  to  bring  two 
points  together,  by  means  of  a  mechanism  ad  hoe,  to  include  a  figure  a 
long  way  off,  than  it  is  to  determine*  the  number  of  divisions  of  a 
minute  scale  which  shall  exactly  cover  the  like  figure.  It  is  necessary 
with  the  former,  too,  to  make  an  arithmetical  csdculation ;  but  it  has 
been  found  that  the  field  of  battle  is  a  scene  not  well  calculated  to 
ensure  accuracy  in  such  computations. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  last  summer 
in  Switzerland  a  new  telescope,  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor  Mr.  J. 
Goldschmid,  an  optician  of  Zurich,  who  informed  him  that  an  arrange- 
ment for  taking  out  a  patent  or  registration  for  it  in  England  was  all 
but  completed.  He  has  either  done  so,  or  by  this  time  abandoned  the 
idea ;  under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  objection  to  making 
it  public.  The  instrument,  which  he  has  named  a  ''  circle  diasti- 
meter,"*  he  says,  has  the  advantage  over  the  conunon  micrometer  tele- 
scope (the  first  described)  of  having  no  table  to  consult,  such  as  is  used 
wi^  tiiose  instruments  to  save  calculations :  he  replaces  it  by  a  divided 
disk,  having  the  different  hundreds  of  paces  or  yards  graven  on  it,  to 
which  an  index  points  when  observing,  so  that  tibe  distance  is  read  off 
by  simple  inspection — ^ftom  200  up  to  3,000  paces,  fie  avoids  using 
any  species  of  scale  to  measure  the  height  of  the  soldier.  He  thus 
describes  his  idea : — 

The  circle  a,  of,  of',  exhibits  what  is  seen  on  looking  through  the 
^•^-       ^,  telescope.    The  point  ^  is  an  immov- 

able sight-point;  c,  C,  c",  is  a  spiral 
line  traced  with  a  diamond  on  a  piece 
of  plain  glass.  If  then  the  soldier,  as 
seen  at  200  paces,  appears  to  be  included, 
between  the  sight-point  h,  and  the  curve 
at  <?,  giving  the  height  he,  at  a,  longer  dis- 
tance (Fig.  2),  in  the  inverse  ratio,  he 
will  measure  a  shorter  height,  and  be 
included  between  d  and  h,  measuring 
the  height  d  h.  The  instrument  is  so 
constructed  that  the  act  of  moving  the 
curved  line  to  adjust  the  apparent  height 
of  the  soldier  between  the  curve  and  the 
sight-point,  simultaneously  carries  round  with  it  an  index,  which  gives 
the  corresponding  distances  upon  a  disk.  The  distance,  then,  is  mea- 
sured by  bringing  the  object  between  the  immoveable  sight-point  at  b 
and  the  curved  Hue,  which  is  turned  round  until  the  latter  cuts  the 
highest  point  of  the  object  d.  The  index  points  to  the  number  of  paces 
(or  yards)  on  the  divided  limb,  the  division  of  which  must  be  executed 
in  an  empirical  manner,  f 

•  StdvrairiQ'fUTpov. 

f  A  friend  of  the  writer's  has  been  good  enough  to  investigate  the  equation  to 
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Hie  constractioii  of  such  a  oirole-di-  ^'ff*^* 

astimeter,  he  continues,  has  been  so 
contaiyedy  that  it  may  be  applied  to  any 
telescope.  His  description  of  it  is  as 
follows : — 

Eig.  8.  A,,  A.',  is  the  first  draw  of  the 
telescope.  B,  the  divided  circle,  giving 
the  distances  in  paces  of  2^  feet  (or  in 
yards).  C,  the  index.  D,  setting  of  the 
first  eye-glass,  which  can  be  moved  in 
or  out,  to  get  the  correct  focus.  E,  fix- 
ing screw  for  the  setting  D.  F,  plain- 
glass  and  curved  line.  G,  diaphragm, 
with   the   sight-point    h.      H,    second 

the  curve  as  follows: — The  distances  are  meaBored  along  the  circumference 
ABM,  and  the  lines  B  &,  M  m, . . .  are  taken  proportional  to  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  object.  Let  A  be  the  point  in  the  circumference  firom  which  the 
distances  are  measured;  B  any  given  point,  to  the  height  of  the  object  in  the 
instrument,  B  6;  M  any  other  point;  M  m  the  height  of  the  object.  Let  the 
radius  vector  0  w  of  the  curve  =»  r,  /.A  0  B  »  a,  ^A  O  M  a  0.  Badius  of 
the  circle  0  A  =  a,  and  given  height  B  6  b  5.    Then,  by  the  question 


B&:Mm 


Or, 
Hence 


'  arcAB  '  arc  A  M 
b:  a  --  r  ::  B  :  a 
ba 


AM  :  AB 


tt  —  r « 


9 


which  is  the  polar  equation  to  the  curve. 


-^r--— . 


Th»  curve  has  nearly  the  same  equation  as  the  hyperbolic  spiral ;  and  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  circle  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve,  or  the  curve  wiU  ap- 
proach continually  nearer  to  the  cirde,  but  will  never  reach  it.  As  it  may  be 
curious  to  trace  the  curve  beyond  the  limits  of  the  instrument,  pour  finer  les 
idies,  as  the  French  say,  let  A  B  -  60  degs.,  and  B  &  =  |  B  0.  Then  M  m 
wiU  =  i  B  b ;  0  e  will  =  ^Bb;  D  d  =  i  B  b;  andAa  =  ^B  6.  Take  A  E 
=  30  degs.,  then  £  e  will  =  the  radius  E  O ;  the  curve  will  then  pass  through 
the  centre  O  ;  and  at  an  angle  of  15  degs.  from  A  or  C,  it  will  cut  the  circle, 
and  A  0  H  will  manifestly  be  an  asymptote  to  the  curve.  This  case  applies  only 
when  the  distances,  represented  above  by  a  number  of  degrees  of  arc,  are  in  the 
proportions  of  1, 2,  8,  &g.  In  the  instrument  itself  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  graduation  being  made  empirically. 
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lens.  I,  moveable  tabe  to  which  the  index  and  the  spiral  or  carved 
line,  &c.,  are  affixed,  having  the  plain  glass  at  the  end  F.  E,  a 
small  screw  securing  the  tube  I,  and   by  which  the  latter  is  pre- 

Fig.  8. 


. . — 


Tented  from  being  withdrawn  from  the  sliding  tube.  L,  bayonet-joint, 
by  which  the  circle-diastimeter  is  prevented  from  falling  out  of  the 
draw-tube  of  the  telescope. 

Fig.  4  gives  a  front  view  of  the  divided  disk,  as  well  as  of  the  index ; 
Fig.  4.     _  the  fixed  sight-point  and  the  curved 

line  just  includiug  the  height  of  an 
infantry  soldier  as  seen  through  the 
telescope  at  200  paces.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  disk  was  made  empiri- 
cally, by  placing  poles  at  every  100 
paces  along  the  line  of  railway,  be- 
tween Baden  and  Zurich,  up  to 
4,000  paces,  the  poles  being  6  and 
9  Swiss  feet  (59  and  8-8  British 
feet)  respectively,  for  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  scales. 

There  is  another  kind  of  telescope 
having  hairs  stretched  across  the 
field  of  view,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  placed  at  unequal  distances  one  from  the  other.  The  figure 
of  a  soldier  is  fitted  in  between  the  two  pairs  of  hairs  which  corres- 
pond to  the  distance  at  which  the  object  is  situate,  which  may  be 
read  on  the  outside  of  the  instrument. 

The  above  instruments  are  all  subject  to  the  same  objections — namely, 
that  they  must  be  held  very  steadily  to  give  trustworthy  results ;  con- 
sequently that  they  are  useless  on  horseback;  that  the  difierence 
between  selecting  a  man  of  five  feet  five  inches  or  six  feet  as  the  object  of 
observation  will  form  a  very  great  element  of  error  in  the  result,  as 
will  the  nature  of  head-dress  worn  by  the  soldier,  varying  between  the 
diminutive  kepi  and  the  gigantic  bearskin.  The  circle-diastimeter 
telescope  is  open  to  the  further  objections,  that  the  fact  of  a  piece  of 
plain  glass  (whereon  the  curve  is  traced)  being  inserted  into  the  tube, 
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preyents  a  certain  portion  of  the  ligtt  from  Teaching  fhe  eye ;  and  that 
the  object  observed  is  at  the  edge  of  the  lens,  where  the  pictnre  is  of 
conrse  not  so  clear  as  in  its  centre.  These  objections,  however,  are  of 
no  great  practical  importance,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  judge  from  hav- 
ing used  the  instrument  three  or  four  times. 

The  same  principle  is  made  use  of  in  instruments  called  stadia,  in- 
tended to  be  used  at  shorter  distances.    As  these  instruments  are  now 
very  well  known,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  they  consist  of  a  piece  of 
cardboard  or  sheet  brass,  having  an  isosceles  triangle  cut  out  from  the 
material,  the  base  of  which  bears  a  very  small  but  known  proportion  to  the 
height  (usually  ten  to  one),    A  calpulation  of  the  simplest  nature  is ' 
then  made  ta  find  out  what  the  apparent  heigit  of  an  infantry  soldier 
would  be,  projected  on  a  plane,  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  the  eye ; 
to  the  thumb  at  the  end  of  the  extended  arhi '(usually  between  twenty- ' 
five  and  twenty-six  inches).   This  caloulatioii  being  made  for  every  bun- 
dred  yards,  it  suffices  to  fit  the  heights  thus  obtained  between  the  sides ; 
of  the  isosceles  triangle  and  to  write  the  distance  on  the  stadia  to  com- « 
plete  the  instrument.     This  should  be  effected  before  cuttina:  out  the ' 
triangle,  when  it  may  be  done  with  very  great  accuracy.    The  same 
operation  should  be  performed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stadia  for  a* 
cavalry  man.    To  insure  the  instrument  being  always  held  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  eye,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  piece  of  whip-cord  attached 
to  the  stadia,   the  other  end  of  which  has  a  button  fastened  to 
the  cord,  at  the  distance  for  which  the  instrument  is  calculated.     The  \ 
instrument  being  held   upright  in   the  left  hand,  the  riijht  hand 
holding  the  button  close  to  the  eye,  the  figure  of  a  man  is  fitted,  as  it ' 
were,  between  the  sides  of  isosceles  triangle,  and  the  distance  at  which 
he  is  situated  is  read  off  the  stadia.     With  such  ah  instrument,  dis- 
tances can  be  estimated  up  to  500  yards  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but 
beyond  that  the  results  are  far  from  trustworthy,  as  the  apparent  height 
is  80  small  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  hit  the  €(Xaet  point  where  that- 
height  fits.     This  instrument  is  made  sometimes  in  the  shiipe  of  a 
Mmi6  rifle  sight,  with 'a  slidihg-bar,  which  is  moved  up  and' down  at' 
pleasure,  until  the  apparent  height  of  the  soldier  catf  be  fitted  in  be- 
tween the  sliding  har  and  the  bottom  of  the  open  spjice  between  thfe  two 
perpendiculars  of  the'sight;  thedistaneeisthenreadoff  the  perpendiculars^ 

The  objections  we  have  opposed  to  the  telescopes  ab6ve,  as  regards  the 
difficulty  of  holding  theth  steady,  and  the  variution  in  the  height  of  soldiers, 
are  equally  valid  against  aU  instruments  similar  to  the  stadia  described. 

"We  now  come  to  the  tangent  scales  of  guns  as  instruments  for 
measuring  the  vertical  angle  under  whioh  objeo'tsf  are  seen  |  and  here 
we  find  the  great  ad^ant»ge  of  having  a  fiftn'  stand-^the  gan  and  carri- 
age— to  support  the  instmndent.  Further,  as  th^  I)pngths  of  guns  are 
considerable  in  comparison  to  those  of  telescopes,  the  radius  and  dob-  * 
sequently  the  tangeiits  of  the  angles  measured  is  larger,  and  thus  less 
subject  to  error.  At  the  some  time  we  have  hot  tho  benefit  of  the 
optical  power  of  the  telJBscope  in  making  tt^  of  thegiin  (brthitf  purpose. 

The  method  of  using  the  tangent-scale  for  the  measurement  of  dis- 
tances, proposed  by  Lombard,  may  be  thus  described  * :  — 

•  Adnptdfll  to  ther  English  servioe  from  the  Rjrstem  explained  at  page  433  of  the 
^  Aide-M^  noire  Ik  I'UssRa  des  Offloiern  d'Armierie.'*    Paris.  1851. 
U.  S.  Maa.,  ITo.  831,  JmrjB,  1856.  8 
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The  gan  is  laid  by  line  of  metal  at  the  top  of  an  object  six  feet  (twa 
yards)  high — a  foot  soldier,  for  instance.  The  tangent-scale  is  then 
raised  unt^  the  yisoal  ray,  passing  through  the  notches  on.  tangent- 
scale  and  swell  of  the  muzzle,  cuts  the  foot  of  the  object.  Enter  the- 
table  below  with  this  height  (which  must  be  accurately  measured)^  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  titie  piece,  and  read  the  corresponding  number 
of  yards  in  the  first  line  of  figures : — 

JOIOLXS  UHDEB  WHICH  AH  OBJBOT  TWO  YaRDB  HiOH  18  SEEN,  AND  TaNOENTS    COBBSSPOHBINO 

TO  THOSE  Angles,  at  a  Distamcb  of  (Yabdb)— 


200 

800 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 

Angles 

ii& 

h& 

iVfl 

1^8  4'5 

{iSs 

/    M 

9  49 

8  36 

i& 

i& 

ift 

Hi 

Tangent  for  Cans 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

34  pr.  (iron) 

1116 

•744 

•558 

•446 

•372 

•819 

•279 

*248 

•223 

•203 

•186 

18  pr. 

1-066 

•711 

•553 

•426 

•366 

•304 

•267 

•237 

•213 

•194 

•178 

9  pr.  (brass) 

•704 

'469 

•852 

•282 

•235 

•201 

•176 

•157 

•141 

•123 

•117 

6pr. 

•Wl 

•394 

•295 

•236 

•197 

•169 

•148 

•132 

•118 

•107 

•099 

Tangt.  for  Howitars. 

8  in.  (iron) 

♦465 

•310 

•932 

•186 

•155 

183 

•116 

•104 

•093 

•084 

•078 

34pr.Cbr«sa) 

•158 

•372 

•278 

•220 

•185 

•169 

•189 

•124 

•111 

•101 

•093 

12  pr. 

•444 

•296 

•222 

•178 

•148 

•127 

1      1 

•099 

•089 

1081 

•075 

N.B.— If  the  decimal  point  in  the  lint  eolnmn  b«  moved  two  places  to  the  right,  the  flgmvs  will 
then  represent  the  lengths  of  th«  pieces,  in  inches,  from  base  ring  to  baeJc  of  muzzle  notch,  and  it  i& 
these  lengths  that  have  been  useain  calculating  the  above  table. 

To  the  use  of  the  above  table  it  will  probably  be  objected  to  us  that 
the  British  tangent- scales  are  divided  into  whole,  half,  and  quarter 
degrees,  and  not  into  inches  and  tenths.  To  this  there  are  two  methods 
of  replying :  first,  that  every  battery  is,  or  ought  to  be,  provided  with 
a  Gunter's  scale  and  compasses,  and  that  the  measurement  on  a  diagonal 
scale  to  the  hundredth  put  of  an  inch  presents  no  great  difficulty.  The 
second  method  is  to  divide  the  hook  of  the  tangent-scales,  agreeably  to 
the  numbers  in  the  above  table,  in  the  Arsenal  before  they  are  issued, 
and  above  each  line  of  such  divisions  to  write  the  number  of  100  yards, 
to  be  found  in  the  first  line  of  the  same  table.  Thus  the  same  instru- 
ment which  serves  to  elevate  the  gun  would,  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
engraving,  serve  the  additional  and  very  important  purpose  of  measuring 
the  distance  of  the  enemy;  and  this  suggestion  we  beg  to  make  most 
respectfully  to  "the  Authorities  that  be''  iu  the  various  British  artil* 
leries. 

To  compress  the  above  table  into  a  formula  portable  in  the  memory, 
we  will  refer  to  a  figure : — 

Let  I  be  the  lengtii  in  inches  of  the  piece,  d  the  distance  of  the  object 
Fig.  6.  in  yards,  and  t  the  tangent  of 

I ,  _^  the  angle  under  which  an  ob- 
1  •-'"  "^  ject  six  feet  (two  yards)  high 
is  seen ;  then  these  triangles, 
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having  the  Tertical  angles  equal,  and  haying  eaoh  one  right  angle,  are  ; 
siniilar,  and^ 

t  :l::  2  id 
orci-    -   ^^ 

2 

Or  to  put  it  into  words  :— 

"Divide  the  length  of  the  gun  (in  inches)  hy  half  the  tangent  (hi 
inches),  for  the  distance  of  a  six-feet  object,  t)r  soldier,  in  yards." 

If  time  and  circumstances  permit  of  measuring  a  distance  of  about 
100  yards  and  no  instruments  are  avaikble,  a  man  with  a  pole — a 
sponge-staff  for  want  of  better — should  be  sent  to  each  end  of  such 
measured  distance  which  should  lie  between  the  object  and  the  observer; 
take  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  on  that  furthest  from  the  object,  and 
make  a  mark  at  both  «nds  of  this  height ;  in  like  manner  make  two 
similar  mmrks  on  the  second  staff,  where  the  visual  rays  starting  from 
the  marks  on  the  first  staff  out  the  second.  In  this  manner  the  terms 
of  a  proportion  are  obtained,  from  which  the  distance  may  be  learnt. 

(b.)  The  EoruumUU  Angle. — ^In  measuring  this  angle  there  are  two 
methods  adopted,  the  one  being  a  direct  measurement  by  a  scientific  in- 
strument such  as  is  used  in  surveying,  the  other  by  intersection  and 
prolongation  of  lines  in  particular  directions.  With  reference  to  the 
former,  the  author  before  quoted  says,  "Another  class  of  instruments 
for  the  purpose,  which  require  two  stations  for  the  determination  of  the 
distances,  besides  certain  operations  in  the  field,  give  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate result,  but  a  very  general  opinion  obtains  that  they  are  too  compli- 
cated for  use  on  service."*  As  to  the  latter  methods,  a  general  idea  of 
them  will  perhaps  be  understood  by  saying  that  these  operations  gen- 
erally consist  in  forming  two  similar  triangles,  of  which  the  base  of 
that  nearest  the  enemy  and  any  parts  of  the  other  triangle  may  be 
measured  ;  a  simple  proportion  gives  the  leg  of  the  furthest  triangle 
or  the  distance.  Into  these  operations  we  shall  not  enter,  because  they 
are  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  surveying,  and  they 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  book  which  treats  of  field-operations. 
We  shall  satisfy  ourselves  by  making  the  remark  that  the  horizontal ' 
jDgle  can  rarely  be  made  use  of  in  a  general  action,  but  in  prolonged 
operations,  such  as  sieges,  passages  of  rivers,  &c.,  this  method  is  the 
hest  and  of  most  general  use. 

Distances  may  be  estimated  without  instruments  with  sufficient  accu- 
raey,  provided  the  observer  shall  have  taken  the  trouble  previously 
to  educate  his  eye  by  constant  practice,  and  it  is  surprising  to  what  an 
extent  this  education  may  be  carried.  The  best  method  of  doing  this, 
perhaps,  is  to  get  possession  of  some  unit  of  measurement,  say  100  or 
200  yards,  and  to  fix  it  firmly  in  the  memory,  and  then  to  apply  it  to 
the  distance  to  be  measured,  and  thus  estimating  how  many  times  it  is 
contained  therein.  But  to  make  this  latter  estimation  requires  as  much, 
practice  as  to  fix  the  unit. 

In  takine  a  walk  along  a  straight  road,  or  in  an  open  field — "  a  con- 
slitutional;    let  us  suppose — this  method  may  be  employed  with  great 

•  Taubert,  page  75. 
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Batisfactioii  and  profit.  He  natural  length  of  pace— not  the  miHtaiy 
pace — should  be  previously  ascertained  by  meapuring  one  hundred  yards 
accurately  with  a  tape  or  chaiii^  and  then  walking  this  distance  to  and 
fro  repeatedly,  and  the  mean  number  of  paces  calculated  for  the  distance. 
While  effecting  this  preparatory  operation  the  eye  will  gradually 
become  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  various  objects  at  one  hundred 
yards,  and  the  observer  will  have  become  enabled  to  pape  out  that 
distance  with  accuracy  ;at  any  fiitute  period.  In  taking  his  *'oonsdtu- 
tionaF'  let  the  observer  walk  the  number  of  paces  answering  to 
one  hundred  yards  and  look  back  to  his  starting  point  ,to  freshen  his 
memory.  Let  him  then  fix  upon  a  distant  point,  where  he  supposes 
.his  imaginary  enemy  to  be  situated,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  out 
how  far  one  hundred  yards  would  reach  on  thtit  line,  then  another 
hundred  yards,  allowing  a  less  apparent  distance  on  the  road,  and  ao  on 
till  he  has  made  his  estimate  of  the  whole  distance.  He  may  now  re- 
sume his  walk,  counting  every  alternate  pace,  as  that  is  found  to  be 
the  most  convenient  plan,  and  doubling  down  one  finger  at  ^very 
hundred  yards.  When  arrived  at  the  point  where  be  had  placed  his 
imaginary  enemy,  he  ^ill  discover  how  far  his  estimate  was  a  cofrect 
one.  Let  him  now  look  back  to  the  starting'point  and  remark  how  obfjeots 
look  at  the  whole  distance.  If  he  will  then  take  the  trouble  of  noting 
in  his  pocket-book  the  number  df  yttrds  of  the  actual  distance  of  the 
estimate,  and  of  error,  and  make  a  short  calculation  of  the  per  oentage 
of  that  error,  he  will  thus  from  day  to  day  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
how  the  education  of  his  eye  is  progrieesipg,  and,  generally  j^peaking^ 
it  will  be  fouAd  to  make  surprising  advances  up  to  a  oertain  poiot.* 

In  our  regiments  of  infantry  this  instruction  is  conveyed  to  men  of 
all  ranks  by  placing  soldiers  at  every  fifty  yards  and  teaching  the  mem 
to  remark  v  what  parts  of  the  figure,  drese,  and  equipments  are  clearly 

{perceivable^  those  that  are  seen  eonfusedly,  and  those  which  are  no 
onger  visible."  These  afe  different  for  almost  every  eye,  and  there* 
fore  general  data  are  of  little  value.  But,  by  way  of  giving  a  general 
idea  of  wha^  can  be  remarked  in  bodies  of  troops,  and  to  whic^  the  at<* 
tention  should  be  directed,  we  have  extracted  the  following  from  ihe 
best  sources :  f— 

Good  eyesight  recognises  masses  of  troops  at  1700  yards;  beyq^ 
this  distance  the  glitter  of  arms  may  ber  observed.  If,  therutcrre^* 
neither  colour,  files,  nor  uniform  can  be  made  out,  we  may  be  sore  that 
our  enemy  is  beyond  that  distailce.  At  1300  yards  intisiitry  may  be 
distinguished  from  cavalry,  and  the  movement  of  troops  may  be  seen ; 
the  horses  ^f  th^  cavalry  aie,  however,  not  quite  distinct^  but  that  the 
men  are*  en  horseback  is  clear.  A  single  .individual  detached  from  1i» 
rest  pf  the  corps  may  be  seen  at  1,000  yards,  but  hui  head  does  sot  ap- 
poar  as  a  round  ball  until  he  has  approached  up  to  700  yards;  at  thia 
distauce  white  cross-belts  and  white  trousers  may  be  seen.  At  »600 
yards  the  iace  may  be  observed  as  a  light-coloured  spot ;  the  head, 
body,  arms,  and  their  movements,  as  well  as  the  uniform  aird  the  fira- 

*  TbU  system  cannot  be  cfuried  on,  however,  to  very  long  distanoes,  becAoso 
im  ey*  sees  the  distant  ground  so  obliquely  that  no  accurate  eBliniAte  can  be  lioped 
lor.  However,  with  soffloie&t  pcmotioe,  the  error,  up  to  600  or  9U0  yards^  ougki 
Qoft  to  exceed  one-tenth. 
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loclos  (when  bright  barrels)  can  be  made  out.  •  At  between  200  and 
250  yards  all  parts  of  the  body  are  clearly  visible^  the  details  of  the 
uniform  are  ^tolerably  dear,  and  the  offioers  may  be  distinguished  &om 
the  men. 

Great  attention  should  he  paid  to  the  amount  of  light  by  which  the 
landscape  is  illuminated,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
objects  will  appear  very  different  at  the  same  distance  when  seen  on  an 
ordinary  bright  day,  a  duUday,  through  a  fog,  or  immediately  after 
rain;  whether  in  •the  broad  daylight  or  in  the  gloaming.  There  are 
certain  matters  connected-  with  perspective  which  should  not  be  ac- 
gleeted.  An  avenue  of  trees,  or  the  telegraph  posts  of  a  railway,  or  the 
like,  are  likely  to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  the  distances  wiU  probably 
be  estimated  at  too  high  a  figure.  Again,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  looking  across  a  vdley,  a  ravine,  or  a  piece  of  water. 

The  dust  thrown  up  by  projectiles  ricocheting  on  dry  ground  may 
be  seen  up  to  between  900  and  1,000  yards.  This  for  the  artilleryman 
is  perhaps  the  very  best  method  of  learning  the  distance,  but  he 
should  be  carefui  in  ihe  first  ioBtaaee  to  lay  his  piece  low,  otherwise 
every  shot  thrown  beyond  the  object  will  not  serve  him  for  the  purpose. 

There  ia  one  more  method  x>i'  estimating)  distuBces  without  instrui- 
ments,  whkdirwill  aiEord  an  approximate  zesult,  but  at  beat  it  is  but  a 
very  rough  one,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  prove.  This  is  the 
difference  in  velocity  of  light  and  sound,  the  ratio  between  them 
being' so  enormous  (say  704,000  :  1)  Hiat  the  time  which  a  ray 
of  light  would  take  to  pass  from  an  object  at  2,000  yard?'  distancie 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  instantaneous.  The  velocity  of  sound  varies 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  At  60^  P.  it  jnovea 
thfou^-  36&  yards  in  «  seoond,  the  increment  or  decrement  for  each 
degree  of  jFahranheit  .may  be  taken  at  A  of  a  yard  (more  oorreetly 
*379  ft.).  These'  figures  are,  perhaps,  not  easily  carried  in  the 
memory,  but  let  us  say  that  at  42^  F.  soimd  moves  through  365.  yards 
(the  number  of  days  in  the  year),  and  that  for  every  ten  degrees  we 
must  add  four  yards  to  the  rate,  a^d  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  remem- 
ber. In  January,  1854,  the  writer  of  this  paper  happened  to'  be  at 
Calafet,  where  'the  Russians  had  closely  hemmed  in  the  Turks  in  their 
entt^nchments.  On  one  occasion  our  late  enemies  opened  a  battery  of 
field -piedes  (12-pounder8),  pour  passer  le  temps,  we  must  suppose,  at  an 
enoiinons  dntance.  An  officer  of  the  Sardinian  staff  gave  the  word  as 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  while  the  writer  took  the 
time.'  The  observation  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  mean 
of  the' observations  of  the  fiash  and  the  report  was  11  seconds.  We 
had  nb  thermometer  "With  us,  but  as  there  was  snow  on  the  ground 
and  the  sun  was  shining,  we  may  estimate  it  at  42^,  which  would 
give  us  4,048  yards.  To  estimate  the  correctness,  or  rather  incorrectness, 
of  this  ^eulation,  we  shall  state  that  one  <tf  our  British  nine^feet  t8- 
pooaders  fired  at  40*'  of  elevation,  with  a  charge  of  four  and  'u-htdf 
pounds  of  powder,  ranges  4,000  yards:  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Bunaa  12-poaadet  brass  field  gon  of  6'2'iSeet,  could  net  have  thrown 
up  to  such:  w  distanoe,  e^en  had  they  sunk  the  trail  to  the  uttti&st. 
.Our  error  was  probably  not  under  1,000  yards.  Others,  however^  mi^ 
have  been  more  exfext  and^succesaftd  in  their  observations. 
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On  reviewing  the  yarions  methods  of  estimating  distances  which  we 
have  above  deteiled  or  alluded  to,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
actual  action  in  the  open  field  the  naked  eye  is  fully  competent,  when 
properly  educated,  to  give  sufficiently  accurate  results.  We  would, 
therefore,  beg  to  recommend  every  soldier  to  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
important  duty  to  practise  his  eye,  not  only  in  estimating  distances,  but 
heights  also.  To  aid  him  in  doing  so  it  woidd  be  well  to  mark  in  legible 
characters  various  lengths  on  barrack  walls,  the  height  of  military  build- 
ings, &c.,  so  that  he  would  constantly  have  before  him  units  which 
he  could  always  refer  to,  and  with  which  his  mind  would  gradually 
become  familiar.  These  would  become  his  standard,  which  he  would 
apply  in  time  of  need. 
^^^  M.L. 


LEAVES  FROM  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

By  Lt.-Colonbl  Luke  Smyth  O'Connor,  Ist  West  India  RsaiicENTy 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Gambia. 

Sixth  Leaf. 

*'  The  mariner,  steering  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  through  a  sea 
covered  with  weed,  when,  suddenly  deserted  by  the  east  trade-wind  of  the  tropics, 
infers  the  vicinity  of  the  widely -extended  heat-radiating  desert.  Herds  of  ante- 
lopes and  swift-footed  ostriches  roam  through  these  vast  regions ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  watered  oases  or  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  some  groups  of  which 
have  been  recently  discovered,  and  whose  verdant  shores  are  frequented  by  nomade 
Tibbos  and  Tuaricks,  the  African  desert  must  be  regarded  as  uninhabitable  by 
man !  The  more  civilized  nations  who  dwell  on  its  borders  only  venture  to  enter 
it  periodically,  by  trading  routes,  which  have  remained  unaltered  for  thousands 
of  years !" — Huviboldfs  Aspects  of  Nature,    English  edition.    Vol.  i.  pp.  3  and  4. 

BooR  Sin — Sin.* 

When  I  was  at  Cowlagh,  the  chief  port  of  the  river  Sallum,f  in 
May,  1854,  I  then  hinted  to  my  worthy  friend  the  alcade  my  ia- 
tention  to  proceed  to  Joal,  and  visit  the  King  of  Boor  Sin ;  upon  which 
the  said  alcade  forthwith  fully  and  freely  complimented  the  Sin  people 
as  being  the  most  unqualified  rascals  in  all  Western  Africa.  To  go 
near  them  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  They  would  strip  me  not  oidy 
to  the  skin,  but  peel  it  off  afterwards ;  in  fine,  my  worthy  friend  did 
all  but  kneel  down  to  change  my  project,  and  succeeded — ^it  being  at 
that  time  a  matter  of  little  conseqaence,  and  unworthy  of  any  unneces- 
sary risk. 

Now,  somehow  or  other  it  struck  me  that  this  identical  alcade  was 
about  as  big  a  rapparee  as  the  renowned  Balf  the  robber,  Fremy  the  high- 
wayman, or  any  other  of  the  distinguished  and  industrious  knights  of 
the  road ;  and  that,  in  abusing  his  next-door  neighbours,  it  was  very 
like  playing  the  old  tune  on  the  fiddle  of  "  Pot  and  Kettle ;"  so  I  re- 

•  Vulgo  «  Barhessein."~WoodviIle's  and  Wyld's  Maps, 
f  Vide  Boor  Sallum,  United  Service  MogaziMt  May,  1855. 
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solved,  when  luck  and  leisure  gave  me  a  chance,  to  Sin  I  would  go. 
« Just  as  if,"  renuirked  a  facetious  companion,  "  you  had  not  been 
tripping  there  for  the  last  thirty  years."  Towards  the  close  of  Decem- 
her  a  very  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  to  indulge  my  fancy, 
Igr  messengers  coming  to  me  from  the  king  of  Sin  with  a  despatch  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"Bucarie  Chillas,  King  of  Sin,  sends  greeting  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Gambia ;  his  uncle  has  ceased  to  live,  and  Bucarie  Chillas  reigns 
in  his  room.  The  king  desires  to  make  a  *  book  *  with  the  English 
governor;  to  increase  trade  between  Joal  and  Bathurst ;  to  protect  all 
^traders,  aJl  vessels  and  sailors,  wrecked  on  the  coast.  The  king  will  re- 
nuiin  standing  on  the  sands  of  Jeai  until  the  arrival  of  the  English 
governor,  to  whom  he  sends  three  bullocks  and  five  sheep  as  a  small 
present" 

The  messengers,  followers,  musicians,  canoe  paddlers,  bullock  drivers, 
and  slaves,  were  one  and  all  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  new  monarch 
— extolling  his  power,  liberality,  and  benevolence  far  above  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  every  mother's  son  of  them  would  have  sworn  point-blank, 
not  only  by  the  beard,  but  the  body  and  bones  of  Mohammed,  together 
with  those  of  the  prophet's  seed,  breed,  and  generation;  that  Bucarie 
Chillas  "  would  stand  on  the  sands  of  Joal  until  he  received  me." 

Not  wishing  his  Majesty  should  be  reduced  to  a  cinder,  and  turn  to 
has  kindred  ashes,  and  also  sensibly  alive  to  the  small  stock  of  beef  and 
rice  we  had  in  Bathurst,  I  graciously  dispensed  with  the  further  atten* 
dance  of  the  king's  followers — all  save  three,  who  were  pointed  out  to 
ne  as  special  envoys  and  blood  relations  of  royalty,  and  I  sent  word  to 
Bucarie  that  I  would  wait  upon  him  (D.V.)  about  the  third  day  of  the 
new  year. 

The  third  day  came,  and  with  it  reports  of  the  Mohammedans'"  of 
Combo  assembling  in  force  at  the  King  of  Jamboors  chief  town,  but 
nobody  could  tell  for  what  purpose.  Some  averred  to  attack  Cape  St. 
Mary's ;  others  to  lay  waste  and  burn  the  country ;  others  to  invade  the 
Sunnunkees  of  Yundum ;  and  a  fewi  that  it  was  a  meeting  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  year.  However,  bearing  in  mind  the  wholesome 
maxim,  that  *'  prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  I  postponed  my  visit  to 
Sin  to  a  more  convenient  season — a  resolution  that  set  the  three  dele- 
gates howling,  and  declaring,  *^  The  king,  when  he  caught  them,  would 
*cut  off  their  heads,  because  I  was  not  with  him  on  the  third  day,  thereby 
proving  they  had  told  lies,  and  purloined  the  presents."  So  much  for 
African  law  and  logic. 

A  piece  of  white  baft  and  a  dash  of  rum  soothed  the  sorrows  of  the 
old  man  of  the  party,  and  his  two  junior  partners  soon  assumed  the  air 
and  bearing  of  children  of  Sin — or,  in  English,  "Devil-may-care  boys." 

As  the  Mohammedans  and  rumours  of  war  dispersed,  my  courage 
and  resolution  increased,  and  on  Monday  morning,  the  Slst  day  of- 
January,  1850,  at  eight  o'clock,  her  Majesty's  colonial  steamer  Dover 
glided  past  Bathurst,  and  bowled  away  like  a  flute  for  Joal. 

*  The  MohammedaDs  of  Eango,  Bnrofot,  and  Sabbagee,  fearing  an  at4aek 
upon  their  towns,  reaolved  to  be  the  first  in  the  wood,  i^d  mustered  at  the  king 
^fj^mbool's  to  collect  tbeir  forces. 
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JOAL. 

We  soon  breftsted  tbe  Bed  Bank  a^aoent  to  the  rivec  Salliim^*-e 
dangerous  sboal,  standing  in  the  high  road  of  the  sea«  as  if  on  purpose 
to  bring  vessels  up  en  route  to  the  south.  The  coast*  from  thence  ^^as- 
»  stereotyped  duplicate  of  the  major  part  of  Western  Africa--*-«L  long- 
streak  of  purblinding  sand  ;  here  and  there  a  blot  of  green  or  brown, 
marking  trees,  and  a  line  of  deep  blue,  fringed  ^iritb  white  foam,  indi- 
cating pretty  plainly  where  breakers  lurked  eoncealed,  and  the  <^ld 
waves  dashed  upon  the  shore — a  romantic  prospect  in  perspectiye,  and. 
jttakiug  k  very  agreeable  duet,  but  a  position  by  no  manner  of  meana 
desirable  to  become  acquainted  with. 

Joal,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  sea-port  of  Sin,  is  sixty-four,  miles 
north  of  Bathurst,  and  twenty-six  south  of  the  rock  of  Goree.  I  don't 
mean  to  assert  that  this  distance  is  exact  to  a  foot.  I  leave  it  to  Mr. 
Wyld,  '*  the  man  of  the  world,"  and  our  naval  squadron  on  the  coast,  to 
determine  the  measurement  to  an  inch. 

'  A  deep  shallow  bay  indents  the  shores  from  the  Red  Bank  to  Joal, 
and  only  small  oraft  can- anchor  «witbin  three  miles  of  the  town,  where 
the  Dover'^  lay  in- twelve  feet  of  water. 

^  At  pnticular  seasons  of  the  year,  spring-tides,  and,  '*  when  the  wi^d 
blows,"  fearful  rollers  and  a  heavy  surging  surf,  render  disembarking: 
or  embarking' impossible ;  and  any  unlucky  vessel,  once  caught  in  the 
bight,  speedily  comes  to  grief,  and  becomes  a  wreck,  which. the  natives 
forthwith 'appropriate'  to  their  own  peculiar  profit,  plunder  the  cargo^ 
break  up  every  plank,  carry  off  all  to  the  last  copper  nail,  and  march 
the  crew  and-  passengem  **  over  the  sand  and  far  awsy^"  210  matter  what 
may  be  their  sex,  country,  condition^  or  complexion. 

In  January,  1 858,  my  gallant  and  clever  friend,  Captain  Barrow,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  visited  me  at  Bathurst»  having  been  in  hia 
al6op-of-war  at  Joal,  to  demand  the  restoration  oc  conypensatiosi  of  ait 
American  vessel  wrecked  and  pilkged  in  the  above«-described  summary 
way  ;^  but,>  as^  he  quaintly  observed,  **  A  pfetty  demand,  forsooth ;  the 
ki^g  and  the  chiefs- declared  God -had  sent  them  the  cargo  and  the 
ship.  The  whiter  people  wer^  at  a  village  somet  short  distance^  and.' 
being  useless — ^I  presume-not  worth -theur  ke^^-^would  be  given  up 
to  their  countrymen.'' 

•  It  forcibly  strikes  me  that  Captain  Barrow's  observatioii  :wa6  made 
with<the  U9ual  astuteness  and  Idresigbt  of  Brother  Joaathaa's  oid^eens. 
An  army  might  bo'landed  at  Joal;  and  unless  the. natives,  instead  of 
being  black,  were  "jolly  green,"  or  politely  acceded  to  a  request,  ":all 
demands^'  would  bef utile.  The  enemy  have  only  to  fall  back  upon 
the-  desert,  add  become  a  peifiiBt  mivage^^leaving.  climate,  aun,  fatigue,, 
and  drought  to>>defend  their  territory. 

^'TakfUg  all  theso'^matteva  inta  loonsideration,  as  the  kte  Mr.  Hoyle 

remarks  ^in  his  vei^  ^osUent  work  upon,  f^  v^liist,"  I  thought  it;wiae 

'"^to  pky  a  trump/.'>4Mdme0tful]7i  halfway  Baoarie  ChiUaa*  prepositiona 

— ^videlicet,  to  wit : 

Impnmie^  to  open  a  free  trade  between  Bathnrat  and  Joal,  to  insure 

♦  The  Dover  is  300  tons,  and  draws  seven  feet  of  water. 
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protection  to  all  traders  in  Boor  Sin  bearing  mj  ^rman.  Secundo,  to 
protect  all  vessels^  cargoes,  and  persons  wrecked  on  the  coast ;  and 
las^,  not  least,  to  grant  redress  to  every  one  behaving  well  in  Sin,  and, 
obeying  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Cogitating  silently  over  these  pleasing  speculations,  I  reached  Joal 
on  the  evening  of  the  S21st,  when  I  forthwith  despatched  on  shore  the 
royal  envoys,  with  my  interpreter  and  the  chief  Maraboo  of  the  Gambia 
Mohammedans,  &  native  of  Boor  Sin,r  to  pay  my  respects  and  announce 
my  arrival. 

They  returned,  bearing  the  king's  tlianks  for  my  visit,  *'  he  having 
stood  on  the  sands  for  five  weeks  to  receive  me ;"  that  three  canoes 
would  attend  the  next  morning  to  convey  my  people  on  shore ;  and  he 
requested  I  would  fire  two  big  guns^to  spread  throughout  Boor  Sin  the 
report  of  my  presence. 

Thus  far  the  way  being  opened  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  ex- 
pected interview,  I  landed  the  next  morning  at  tea  o'clock,. accompanied 
by  my  excellent  friend  and  countryman,  my  constant  companion  on  all 
occasions,  even  perils  by  land  and  perils  by  sea,  Abram  Boyd  Fenton> 
the  Queen's  advocate ;  Mr.  Chown,  an  enterprising  merchaut  of  Bath- 
nrst;  Commander  Mitehell,  E.K,  of  the  Dover;  and  an  officer  whose 
name  betrays  and  certifies  his  Italian  origin,  O'Shaughnessy,  in  com- 
mand of  a. small  guard  of  the..2nd  and  3rd  West  India Eegiments,  more 
for  display  than  necessity. 

The  Landing. 

A  ahelving  beacb,  studded  with  rocks',' cevered  with  thick  fetid  mud 
and  sea-^weed,  trends  dnwards,  by  no  means  an  easy  or  fragrant  jetty  to- 
land  on;  and«  in* blowing  weather,  must  become  a  barrier  to  all. nauti- 
cal intercourse  with  or  from  the  shore. 

i  The  stnaod  Iras'  paived  with  natives  of  all  ages,  from  the  boary4eaded. 
nigger  to  the  pickaninny  not  larger  than  a  crow.  Such  a  bunch  of 
children-  *f  cam6.»^swarming,"  I  nevev  saw,  even  in  the  land  of  potatoes 
apd  Paddy.  Levy  rafter  levy  poured;  in  from  some  seemingly  inexhaus- 
tible'depotr-rall  looking  bewildetred  at  our  appearance,  but' quieb and 
oiderly*.  Their  cobUunewas' by  no  means  superflaous,  being  of  tjhe* 
Earadiee  fashion,  or<a  rag  dangling  in  front.and  in  rear  of  their  per^r' 
sons ;  indeed,  my  chaste  admirers,  the  dear  ones  of  Kanabec's  gftrb**^ 
tksugemn^i  or  grass  rope,  round  the^  hips-^was  '*  court,  attire  "  when, 
compared  with  the  girls  of  Sin. 

A  party  ofihead  men,  I  fancied,  representing  tlie  mayor  and  coipora- 
tionof  Joal,  fecei?edi  me  in  ii- friendly  manner,  and  a  chief,  with  a 
gross  hat,  resembUng  in  sbfipe^  sise,  and  style,  the  thatched  roof  of.  a.. 
Gothic  aummer-house,  did  the  polite  and  led  the  way  lo  the  town. 

iiMi  is  very  unlike  J)uWin,.Coi:ki  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Waterford, 
Greenock,  Leith,  or  Youghal— being  a  sea«port|  without  shipping, 
docks,  stores,  custom-house,  or  the  crowd  of  preventive  official  locusts 
and  leeches  that  disgrace  the  tariff  arrangements  of  old  England  in  the 
eyes  of  ail  foreigners. 

*  VideCuanb9:k:ia$n^^VtiiUdSm^  1855. 
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A  collection  of  cane  and  rush  huts,  promiscuously  huddled  together 
ovci"  a  plain  of  arid,  scorching  desert;  a  few  stunted  monkey-bread 
trees,  affecting  to  bestow  a  shade,  to  the  full  extent  that  a  barley  stalk 
would  protect  one  from  a  thunderstorm ;  a  lagoon  of  putrid  water — and 
Joal  is  described.  The  only  features  in  the  scene  approaching  the 
picturesque  were  a  group  of  horses  picketed,  and  camels  seemingly  in 
deep,  drowsy  meditation. 

Near  to  the  beach  was  a  small,  neat  enclosure,  belonging  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  lead  a  dreary,  precarious  existence, 
but,  in  the  noble  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  Mohammedan  creed,  and 
convert  the  pagan  to  the  living  God,  reap  a  full  reward.  No  earthly 
advantage,  no  selfish  motives,  no  vain  or  empty  craving  after  fame,  can 
influence  these  fearless  soldiers  of  Christ,  but  the  pious,  holy  hope — 
they  are  doing  their  duty  towards  God  and  towards  their  neighbour. 

The  missionaries  are  tolerated,  not  encouraged,  by  the  king ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  asked  me  not  to  call  on  the  Frenchmen  until  I  had  flrst 
seen  him.'  His  Majesty  is  manifestly  jealous  of  all  foreign  influence, 
and  fearful  of  a  settlement  being  made  in  his  territories. 

The  walk  to  Joal  proved  very  short  and  very  warm ;  and,  when  £ 
reached  the  palaver  ground,  the  king  sent  word  he  had  not  yet  dressed, 
as  I  came  earlier  than  he  expected.  This  was  a  feint  to  make  grd-gris, 
get  up  his  procession,  and  give  the  strangers  an  idea  of  his  consequence. 
After  a  brief  delay  his  Majesty  appeared,  amidst  the  most  infernal  din 
of  tom-toms,  drums,  yells,  shouts,  clapping  of  hands,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  posse  comiteuHs  of  loving  subjects,  armed  with  French  and 
foreign  guns,  swords,  spears;  the  last  similar  to  those  I  had  seen  at 
Sallum* — ^a  long,  thin  blade,  with  a  silver  or  metal  boss  at  the  butt,  set 
in  a  tough  handle  of  some  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  king  carried  one 
in  his  hand,  which  he  flourished  in  the  drum-major  style ;  and,  although  > 
A  perfect  Hercules,  affectedly  supported  himself  upon  the  shoulder  of 
a  favourite  follower. 

Bucarie  Chillas  cannot  have  attained  more  than  twenty-two  years  of 
age ;  is  at  least  six  feet  four  in  height ;  of  a  powerful,  athletic  frame ; 
he  has  a  pleasing,  rather  burly  expression  of  countenance,  and  an  inde- 
pendent, haughty  air.  He  seems  of  an  enlightened,  decided  disposi- 
tion, with  no  small  spice  of  self-confidence.  He  spoke  entirely  for  him- 
self, without  appealing  to  his  chiefs,  as  is  customary,  and  discussed 
with  singular  clearness,  acuteness,  and  courtesy  the  several  clauses  of 
the  treaty. 

A  dense  circle,  squatted  on  the  ground,  hemmed  us  in,  my  small 
guard  drawn  up  in  rear  of  me;  and,  after  sundry  alterations  of  position, 
seats,  and  the  usual  diplomatic  fencing  and  coquetting,  the  palaver 
commenced.  Women  were  admitted  to  see,  but  not  tp  speak,  and  many 
A  mother  at  a  distance  held  up  her  '*  coal-black  Rose"  to  gaze  and  scream 
at  the  ugly  bug-a-boo  white  man ! 

Thb  Pauiveb. 
I  opened  the  ball  by  informing  the  king,  what  he  well  knew,  "  that 
I  came  at  his  request  to  visit  him,  and  that  I  wm  present  ** — the  last  a 

•  Vide  UnUed  Service  MagaiiaM,  July,  1850. 
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•decided  fact  nobodj  could  denj,  as  I  sat  on  an  inverted  "  kus-ktis" 
'Wooden  mortar,  not  seven  feet  from  bis  Majesty. 

That  my  object  was  to  meet  his  wishes  for  the  increase  of  commerce 
'between  Joal  and  Bathurst ;  for  the  mntual  protection  of  traders ;  for 
the  security  of  vessels  wrecked,  their  cargoes,  crews,  and  passengers  in 
Boor  Sin ;  and  that  our  subjects  should  respect  and  obey  the  laws  of 
the  country  they  resided  in. 

That  a  certain  fixed  tariff  be  paid  to  the  king  by  all  traders  frequent- 
ing Joal ;  and  all  traders  holding  and  producing  my  firman  were  en* 
-tided  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  the  king  protection  from  insult,  and  pay- 
ment of  all  sales  made. 

That,  in  the  event  of  any  disputes,  the  respective  subjects  of  the  King 
*of  ISin  and  of  the  Qovernor  of  the  Gambia  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
tposal  of  their  own  governments. 

Bucarie  Chillas  listened  to  all  this  with  profound  attention,  but  sans 
any  manifestation  of  assent  or  dissent,  of  satisfaction  or  of  the  contrary ; 
and,  waiting  with  patience  until  I  had  finished,  commenced  in*a  quick, 
clear  tone  to  reply,  and  in  a  manner  that  at  once  proved  he  fully  com- 
prehended every  proposition  offered. 

His  Majesty  said,  *'  It  is  good  for  all  tradesmen  coming  to  his  country 
to  bear  my  book  ;  they  would  be  entitled  to  live  under  him  as  his  own 
children ;  but  wanderers,  vagabonds,  liars,  and  people  pajing  no  tri- 
bute to  the  king,  selling  their  goods  to  whoever  chose  to  purchase, 
had  no  right  to  demand  from  the  king  redress  for  insult.  The  evil  be 
on  their  own  heads !" 

He  objected  to  a  fixed  tariff,  as  arranged  in  a  convention  with  Demba 
Sunko,  King  of  Barra,  because  the  tradesman  bringing  a  can  of  rum 
ought  not  to  pay  to  the  king  the  same  duty  as  another  man  bringing  a 
hogshead ;  or  one  with  a  few  heads  of  tobacco,  or  a  basket  of  colla-nuts, 
pay  the  same  as  the  tradesman  with  a  canoe  full  of  goods.  The  king 
required  custom  in  proportion  to  the  stock  for  sale. 

Hear  this,  ye  European  financiers,  ye  monetary  lawgivers,  ye  fore- 
man and  jury  of  the  sage  Board  of  Trade — an  African  monarch  declines 
to  impose  a  heavy,  overwhelming,  unequal  duty ;  he  will  receive  only 
a  moderate  one,  and  in  proportion  to  the  property  and  profit  of  the 
trader  frequenting  his  dominions.  His  object  is  to  throw  open  his 
ports  to  fair,  legitimate  commerce,  to  foster  and  encourage  enterprising 
speculators,  and  not  to  crush  their  efforts  by  unjust  and  injurious  ex- 
actions, bringing  grist  to  his  treasury  mill  for  a  short  time,  but  even- 
tually devouring  up  the  original  resources:  thus  with  a  vengeance 
^'  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg." 

The  government,  governors,  councillors,  residents,  and  other  func- 
tionaries of  Portugal,  from  the  De  Verd  Islands*  to  San  Paul  Loango, 
might  take  a  very  wholesome,  equitable,  and  improving  lesson  of  Bucarie 
Chillas,  King  of  Sin. 

Ketuming  to  the  palaver :  his  Majesty  freely  and  fiilly  assented  ta 
the  clause  for  the  protection  of  vessels,  their  cargoes,  and  mariners 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Boor  Sin,  and,  looking  steadily  and  sternly 

*  When  pToviaions  were  sent  from  Gambia  and  other  porta  to  r^UevQ  tjb^ 
8tairvin|f  populataon  of  De  Yaids,  the  GovQnuneat  taxed  the  charity^ 


roand  on 'his  achniring  sul^jects,  declared,  he  \«auld  enforce  the  same  by 
confiscating  the  herds  and  flockeiof  those  TiolatiDg  it ;  with  the  effectutd 
and  final  wind-up — cuttiog.off  the  heads  of  the  offending  parties,  the 
universal  termination  to  aU  religious,  civil,  military,  political  disputes 
in  Western  Africa* 

He  agreed  to  send  notice  either  to  me  or  to  the  Governor  of  Goree 
when  a  wreck  took  place,  and  demanded  only  a  reasonable  recompence 
for  the  time  and  trouble  incurred  in  securing  the  cargo.  This  is  mighjty 
like  salvage,  except  that  a  laj^e  portion  of  the  principal  is  not  swallowed, 
up  by  commissioners,  judges.  Trinity  sons,  and  greedy  limbs  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  certain  gem  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  not  one  thousand  miles 
from  merry  England,  and  on  the  western  coast'*'  of  "  this  flower  of  the 
sea,''  in  dajs  of  yore  ■''a  wreck  on  shore "  uas  considered  a  stroke  of 
good  luck,  not  to  be  neglected,  sent  by  a  kind  Providence  to  relieve 
the  natives  of  their  wretchedness  and  penury. 

•The  establishment  of  the  "  rascally ''  coast-^guard  of  course  became 
a  most  obnoxious  and  unwarrantable  innovation  of  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  dues  of  the  industrious  -  wreckers ;  and  when  a  ship,  was 
saved,  and  proceeded  to  some  friendly  port,  the  son^  of  the  sod,  howl- , 
ing  with  anger  and  anguish,  vooiferaXed,  <' D^je-see  tiiem  blackguard 
robbers"  (n^aning.  the  captain  and  crew  of 'the  ship)  "d'ye  see  them 
sailing  away  with  our  property  ?" 

AU  things,  even  long  palavers,  have  an  end.  Three  coipies  of  the, 
Tr^ty  of  Amity  between  Colonel  O'Connor,  Governor,  Commander-iuT 
Chief,  Vice-Admiral,  and  Ordinary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  settle? 
mentfl  and  their  dependencies  on  the  river  Gambia,  and  Bucarie  Chilian, 
EiDgx)f  Boor  Sin,  were  .interpreted,  explained,  adopted)  signed,  seaJLed,, 
andvdelivered at  Joal,  on  the  dSiadday x)f  January,  1856.  , 

*  This  savage  and  wholesale  plundering  was  not  confined  to  tlie  '<  Land  of  the 
Westi*^  but  universany  practised  with  indefatigable  vigour  and  'praiseworthy  per- 
severance in  England  and  Sootlaod. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AfiPttALTS.  BOB  MxLiTAHY  WoBK8.^-A finite  forms  an  Mhuinblamateiial 
for  loofiDg  and  paving  in  military  works.    It  has  lately  been  used  largely 
for  this  purpose  at  Windsor  Cattle,  where  the  East  Tenace  has  been  paved  . 
with  Seyssel  asphalte  of  Pyrimont.    The  nature  of  the  material  not  only 
attracts  notice,  but  the  arrangements  Claridge's  Asphalte  Company  have 
made  for  carrying  it  out,  are  worthy  cf  remark    At  one  end  of  the  Terrace 
18  placed  a  steam-engine,  which  drives  three  laige  cauldroms,  containing  each 
about  one  and  a  half  tons  of  materials.    The  principal  ingredient  put  into  ' 
them  is  a  hitumiaous  limestone,  in  a  state  of  powder,  ta  which  is  added 
mineral  tar*  and  gril  of  a  uniform  si^.    The  thickness  of  the  pavement  is.  - 
determined,  by  strips  of  wood,  against  which  tiie  material  is  poured,  and  . 
before  it  becomes  set  the  workmen  bring  the  surface  remarkably  uniform^  » 
and  with  a  degree  of  neatness  that  makes  it  appear  almost  without  a  joint. 
Q!he  channels  for  water  are  formed  in  the  same  material,  which,  from  its 
Impervious  diaracter,  would  seem  mu<^  better  suited  to  carry  off  the  drain- 
age <>han  stone  ones.    Thisasphalte  has  been  atoed^upea  the  roofs  and  other 
portions  of  the  Castle,  and  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably.    Seme 
jean  back  the  Jioyal. kennels  weie.  paved. with  it,  and  are  now  in «KceUeiit ; , 
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EDITOE'S    POBTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL   Ain>  MII^ITAEY   EEGISTEB. 


^This  Bbfak-itp. — As  we  anticipated,  the  peace  is  no  sooner  signed 
than  our  niRgnifioent  Trar  establishmentfi,  which  we  had  just  brought 
into  working  condition,  are  stimmHrily  demoli^ed.  The  winter  is  bver» 
and  the  ice  has  broken  up.  Aw^y  goes  one  berg  to  Canada,  another  to 
India,  and  the  rest — ^to  Jericho.  Thi^,  of  course,  is  the  natural  order 
<^  things.  But,  though  retrenchment  is  nnavoidable,  a  saving  of 
eighteen  millions  at  a  swoop,  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  effected  with 
Safety  or  with  justice.  Inhere  will  always  be  hard  cases  of  individualSi 
btit  here  the  hardship  applies  to  the  whole  military  force  of  the  coun- 
try. Surely  advantage  should  be  t&ken  of  onr  present  position  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  and  seaman,  by  rendering  the  service  attrae- 
tive,  instead  of  which,  as  soon  as  the  last  giM  is  fired,  any  little  indul- 
gence they  have  obtained  is  knocked  off,  and  they  are  again  clapped 
Tinder  hatches.  When  Lord  PAKviraR  adopted  our  sui^gestion  to  raise 
the  soldiers  pay  in  the  Crimea,  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  allowance, 
beiiig  once  made,  would  continue,  and  gradually  be  eittended  to  the 
whole  army.  An  increased  rate  of  pay  would  tend  far  more  to  popu- 
larise the  service  than  a  lavish  distribution  of  commissions.  However 
freely  commissions  may  be  given,  they  can,  in  proportion  to  the  mass, 
be  obtained  by  but  few,  while  an  increased  rate  of  pay  insures  a  present 
benefit  to  all.  The  s<Adier*s  pay  is  ludicrously  sihall.  It  holds  out  no 
means  of  amelioration,  and,  consequently,  no  Inducement  to  economy 
or  self-denial.  He  sees,  under  the  existing  arrangemeots^  nothing 
is  to  be  gaiiled  by  restraints  self-knposed,  and  when  opportunhy  occurs, 
naturally  seeks  relief  in  intoxication  and  excess.  Give  him  the  power 
of  niisfng  himself,  by  means  ^t'hili  crm  dif«p08al,  and  he  will  shaKe  otf 
his  slough,  and  become,  in  his  habits  as  in  his  qualities,  the  first  soldier 
in  the  world. 

Bpeaking  of  promotions  to  oomrnissions,  we  cannot  but  inquire  'what 
is  to  be  donef  with  those  deserving  soldiers  who  have  received  oommis'^ 
sions  in  the  Transport  Corps.  This  estdblishment  will  now  be  reduotid 
to  a  skeleton,  and  the  hundred  htlnds  of  Bkukkus  be  chopped  off.'  A 
daily  contempomry,  remarkable  for  his  ignorance  of  militaiy  affairs,  and 
bis  presumption  iu  discussing  them,  talks  very  mHgniloquently  of  the 
hardship  of  sending  back  these  officers  to  their  former  grade,  as  if,  after 
once  attaining  4he  position  of  officers,  they  could  be  reduced  to'  tihe 
ranks.  Were  mbh  a  thing  done,  ttiere  would  neoenarily  be  an  end  of 
all  discipline,  and  all  organization ;  bat  even  Lord  Panxubk  could  not 
conteni^lilte a meaante  so  Iraaght  iTith  eril  and  injustice.'  At  b^c,>th0 
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position  of  these  officers  must  be  a  hard  one ;  bat  we  trust  their  case 
will  receive  a  dae  share  of  consideration. 

The  redactions  in  the  Navy  are  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  its  magni- 
tade.  That  prodigioas  armada,  fitted  oat  at  so  mach  cost,  and  manned 
by  so  mnch  exertion,  will  soon  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  deep. 
The  large  ships  will  go  by  the  board ;  all  the  leviathans,  like  Jofah's- 
whale,  will  be  heaved  ashore,  or,  what  is  only  a  more  lingering  fate, 
be  laid  np  in  ordinary.  Bat  we  mast  protest  against  the  dispersion  of 
the  flotilla.  This,  as  experience  has  shown,  is  an  armament  that  cannot 
be  improvised :  it  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  considering  the  cloudy 
look-out  to  the  West,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  we  may  want  it. 

Thb  Vote  op  Tkilstkb. — ^At  the  moment  that  Lord  PAimuBE,  by  in- 
discriminate redactions,  is  inflicting  the  greatest  injustice  on  many 
meritorious  officers  of  the  Army,  and  the  Admiralty  is  meting  the 
same  measure  to  the  Navy,  Parliament  has  testified  its  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  two  services  daring  the  war,  thus  giving  expression 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  country.    Unfortunate  as  the  war  has  been,, 
and  though  we  retire  from  it  with  diminished  weight  as  a  military 
power,  every  one  acknowledges  that  England  never  had  more  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  personal  character  of  her  soldiers  and  seamen.    It 
is  not  only  that  they  have  distinguished  themselves  in  action,  pitted 
against  superior  numbers,  and  contending  with  every  disadvantage  p 
but,  with  the  most  brilliant  courage,  they  have  exhibited  also  an 
heroic  endurance,  which  has  in  no  age  been  surpassed.    A  just  tribute 
was  paid  to  Lord  Eaolait,  whose  high  character,  as  a  leader  and  a 
soldier,  no  one  in  either  house  dared  to  impugn.    The  great  servicea 
he  rendered  to  his  country  in  the  Crimea  will  one  day  be  more  fully 
and  more  universally  acknowledged.    They  might,  we  think,  on  thi& 
occasion  have  elicited  a  few  words  of  commendation  from  the  Minister 
of  War ;  but  Lord  PANMxras  made  not  a  single  allusion  to  the  victor  of 
the  Alma  and  Inkermann.     Perhaps,  the  forthcoming  correspondence 
of  Lord  Eaglak,  which  is  about  to  be  published  by  his  Military  Secre- 
tary, will  supply  some  reason  for  the  omission.    But  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  two  episodes  of  St.  Stephen's  and  Chelsea  ? — ^beholding  in 
the  one  place  Parliament  unanimous  in  tendering  its  thanks  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  and  Navy,  without  reservation  or  exception  ;  and,  in 
the  other,  the  principal  officers  of  the  Army  on  their  trial  for  allied 
misconduct.    This  is  at  least  inconsistent,  if  not  ridiculous.     Only  for 
the  impression  such  a  spectacle  must  make  abroad,  we  could  be  well 
content,  for  our  part,  l&at  matters  should  go  as  they  have  done.    The 
2\me8  and  the  Sebastopol  Committee  had  tarnished  the  reputation  of 
the  Army,  and  its  good  name  is  now  vindicated.     After  all,  we  owe  a 
great  obligation  to  the  Times;  for  its  hectoring  and  swagger,  instead  of 
efiecting  the  purpose  designed,  obtained  for  us  the  boon  of  the  Chels^ 
inquiry. 

The  Nsw  Mabitimb  Code. — ^The  legislature  seems  to  be  wholly 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  alterations  which  Lord  Clabevdok,  on  the 
part  of  England,  has  just  made  in  the  maritime  code  of  belligerents,  at 
the  Congresa  of. Paris.    It  is  idle  to  ep6ak  of  them  as  an  InteiohaDge  of 
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oonoessionB  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  becanse,  in  point  of  fact^ 
the  concession  is  all  on  the  side  of  Englsmd,  which  receives  nothing  in 
letom.  By  a  few  honeyed  words,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  wrested 
from  Lord  Glabevdon  advantages  for  which  France  has  been  centuries 
Btnigglingy  and  which  our  ancestors  waged  sanguinary  wars  to  retain. 
As  the  code  previously  stood,  it  was  that  which  always  prevailed,  and,^ 
consequently,  of  which  no  neutral,  actuated  by  honest  intentions,  could 
complain.  It  was  necessarily  a  dead  letter  in  the  hands  of  other  powers, 
which,  in  surrendering  it,  only  gave  up  rights  they  were  unable 
to  exercise;  but  to  England,  whose  fleets  could  enforce  its  regulations, 
it  was  the  Magna  Oharta  of  the  ocean.  The  only  power  with  which 
we  could  enter  into  the  present  compact  on  anything  like  terms  of  equa- 
lity is  the  United  States;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  too  shrewd  a 
judge  even  to  propose  it  in  that  quarter.  The  chief  use  of  a  powerful 
navy  is  less  to  fight  than  blockade — to  cut  off  intercourse  with  neu- 
trals, and  by  destroying  the  commerce,  to  extinguish  the  supplies  and 
narrow  the  resources  of  the  enemy.  It  is  by  such  means,  indeed,  that 
we  have  just  crippled  Eussia,  and,  without  a  single  naval  conflict, 
brought  her  to  terms.  No  one  for  a  moment  disputes  that  her  great 
pinch  has  been  our  navy.  Yet  this  powerful  lever,  with  which  we 
have  moved  a  sixth  part  of  the  world,  we  now  throw  away — for  the 
concessions  of  Lord  Clabendon  mean  nothing  less.  The  repudiation  of 
privateering,  though  a  great  loss  to  us,  would,  as  a  boon  to  humanity, 
be  all  very  well,  were  it  endorsed  by  the  United  States ;  but  to  relin- 
quish such  an  auxiliary  while  it  constitutes  the  most  powerful  arm  of 
another  naval  power,  is  simply  suicidal.  A  collision  with  the  States 
may  be  nearer  than  is  supposed,  and,  at  least,  is  within  the  range 
of  possibility ;  we  feel  bound,  therefore,  to  ask  whether,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  tiie  United  States  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  code  it  has 
wisely  refrained  from  subscribing,  in  so  far  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  fit  out 
privateers,  while  England  is  despoiled  of  this  right.  In  such  an  events 
we  have  indeed  suffered  the  Philistines  to  denude  us  of  our  strength, 
and  must  pay  the  cost.  The  question  has  not  yet  been  fully  con- 
sidered in  Parliament.  In  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  it  is  by 
Parliament  alone  that  it  could  be  readjusted;  but  the  Ministers, 
having  lately  had  a  good  length  of  rope,  have  been  running  wild; 
and  after  trying  to  alter  the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to 
abolish  our  Sunday,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  shrink 
from  such  a  small  affair  as  revising  the  maritime  code.  Is  there  no  one 
to  utter  the  admonition — "  Ye  take  too  much  on  yourselves,  ye  sons  of 
Korah"? 


The  Pubchasb  op  Commissions. — The  purchase  system  is  doomed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  pending  inquiry,  or  however  the 
authorities  may  endeavour  to  stave  off  a  setUement,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  any  longer  so  corrupt  a  practice.  A  few  years  hence,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  how  it  could  ever  have  been  tolerated ;  for  the 
last  thing  to  be  sold,  when  any  responsibility  is  involved,  should  be 
promotion.  Even  in  those  countries  where  public  offices  and  honours 
are  still  objects  of  barter,  military  preferment  is  exempt  from  this  de- 
gradation, and  merit  of  some  kind  is  considered  indispensable  in  the 
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aspirant  for  promotion.  With  us,  the  only  requirement  is  money,  and 
no  amount  of  merit  will  counterpoise  its  absence.  It  has  been  again 
and  again  proved,  that  an  officer  of  the  Army,  by  purchasing  his  steps, 
serves  his  Country  for  nothing ;  and,  while  doing  so/ is' at  any  moment 
liable  to  be  overtopped  by  a  junior,  whose  purse  is  more  wisighty  than 
his  own.  Complaints  are  made — we  venture  to  say,  most  unjustly— 
of  the  professional  attainments  of  out  officers,  as  compared  with  those 
of  foreign  armies ;  but  how  can  a  high  order  of  attainments  be  looked 
for  unde^  such  a  system  ?  '  Who  will  embrace  the  Army  as  a  profession, 
particularly  in  time  of  peace,  without  money  to  purcheise  his  steps  ? 
and,  money  being  an  essential,  what  a  large  class  is  excluded!  The 
country,  in  fact,  throws  itself  for  defence  on  a  fraction  of  the  popula-' 
tion  ;  aiid  loses,  because  it  rejects,  the  services  of  the!  rest. 

Bat  it  is  asked  what  principle  of  promotion  we  are.  to  establish,  when 
the  purchase  system  is  given  up.     Seniority  is  a  slow*  march,  and  the 
ground  of  merit,  however  unimpeachable  in  itself,  is  open  to  abuse.    It 
is  easy  for  a  man  df  high  connexions  and  powerful  iritjerest  to  make  out 
a  case  of  merit.  Witness  Dowb.,  who  wasabl^,  on  a  hint  from  *'oncle," 
to  obtain  a  special  despatch  to  himself,  addressed  surreptitiously  to  the 
Oo?iMANDEa-iN-CHiEF,  SO  that  it  might  be  brought  out,  cut  and  dry-* 
whenever  an  occasion  demanded.     The  merit  for  which  special  promo-- 
tion  is  awarded  should  be  of  a  character  too  marked  to  be  questioned. 
But  how,  in  time  of  peace,  is  such  merit  to  be  exhibited,  and  where' 
can  it  obtain  a  field?    The  subject  is  fraught  with  difficulty  ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  Committee  will  take  care  to  obtaiii  the  opinions  and 
views  of  experienced  officers,  both  as  to  the  working  of  the  present' 
system,  and  in  reference  to  the  future,  when  the  country  will  be  able, 
on  such  data,  to  arrive  dt  just  and  jiracticaL  condusidns. 

Eewakds  for  Kaes.— pir  William  Williams  and  the  other  Biitish- 
officers  who  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  at  Kars,  have,  by  a  gra- 
cious act  of  the  QdEKN,  received  a  suitable  recognition  of  their  merito- 
rious services.     Neglected  and  betrayed  by  the  Government,  thjey  hate 
the  satisfactioij  of  knowing  that  their  conduct,  though  'unable  to  avert 
an  unfortunate  i-esult,' has  been  appreciated  by  their  Sovereign  and 
country  ;  and  to  Ihis  alone  they  ow^  their  present  honourable  position. 
By  conferring  the  O.B.  on  Br,  Sakdwith,  the"  Ckown  has  opened  the* 
path  of  honour  to  the  medical  profession,  so  lotig and  unjustly  excluded; ' 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  gratified  that  the  first  prize  has  been  so 
worthily  bestowed.     The  services  of  Dr;  Sandwith,  m  the  Dobnidscha^ ' 
on  the  Danube,  and,  lastly,  at  Ears,  have  been  of  the  most  arduous,  as 
well  as  meritorious  character,  and  a  m6ie  suitable  case  for  some  special 
distinction  could  not  be  founds 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

IlAKS  NOAIttv     &T  0.  J.  AnDBBBSOIT. 

Mr.  Gordbtt  Gumming  is  not  destined  to  have  the  Afiridatt  continent  to 
Idmself.  The  work  before  us  emanates  from  a  Swedish  explorer,  who  pene- 
trated to  Lake  Kgami,  and  engaged  in  adventures  scarcely  less  wonderfuly 
and  infinitely  more  credible,  than  those  of  Mr.  Murray's  hero.  For  a  time 
Mr.  Andersson  was  the  companion  of  Qalton,  whose  ''Art  of  Travel,"  acquired 
on  the  same  ground,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Both  these  intrepid  men  made 
their  wandering  expeditions  subservient  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the 
account  given  of  their  various  interviews  with  the  chiefs  on  such  occasionis 
will  excite  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Andersson  was  eminently  successful  in  his 
pursuit  of  wild  animals ;  and  his  book  contains  valuable  information  as  to 
their  habits,  peculiarities,  qualities,  and  modes  of  existence,  showing  the 
extent  of  his  observation,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  arrive  at  facts.  This  will 
secure  him  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  philo- 
sopher, while  it  will  amuse  and  instruct  the  general  reader.  In  his  hunting 
excursions  his  escapes  were  numerous^  and  their  hairbreadth  character  in- 
fuses considerable  exoitement  into  the  narrative.  His  most  formidable  ad* 
versaries  were  lions  and  rhinoceroses.  Often,  however,  the  lions  refused 
the  combat,  and  made  off  without  awaiting  his  assault.  All  wild  animals 
appear  to  have  a  dread  of  man,  unless  rendered  desperate  by  hunger,  when 
^e  bolder  ones  will  not  scruple  to  attack  him.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
no  lack  of  food  in  these  regions.  The  great  deficiency  is  water.  Mr.  An- 
dersson was  frequently  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  the  limpid  fluid ; 
and  tbirst  in  the  desert,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  too 
often  death.  The  volume  abounds  with  illustrations  of  natural  history  and 
phenomena,  throwing  much  light  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  continent. 
xhe  descriptions  of  Uiunder-storms  are  of  this  character,  as  are  the  notices  of 
tiie  mountain  chains,  the  flora,  the  seasons,  &c.  Numerous  engravings  aro 
introduced,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  executed  in  a  superior 
style,  from  the  author's  drawings  on  the  spot.  There  is  also  a  map,  showing 
the  cround  traversed  and  the  places  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  many  of ' 
which  have  never  before  been  visited  by  a  European. 

Mbkoirb  op  Tfiii  GouBT  oT  THE  Reoengt.    By  the  Duke  oi  Buckinohaic 
Ain>  Gbamdos,  K.O.    2  vols. 

Here  we  have  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  Stowe  papers,  which  form 
rach  a  valuable  collection  of  hutoric  documents,  and  throw  so  much  light  on 
the  period  they  embrace.  The  two  volumes  before  us,  referring  to  a  time  so 
recent^  are  necessarily  the  most  attractive  and  the  most  interesting.  The 
court  of  the  Regent  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  exploration  and  review.  Rs 
mritate  annals  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  in  full  to  the  world,  and  aU/ 
the  expectation  they  have  excited  will  be  realised  by  their  revelations.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  most  prominent  topics  discussed  is  the  story  of  the  un- 
fortunate  Queen  Caroline.  These  volumes  let  in  a  new  light  on  that  page  of 
«oyal  biography.  But  after  all  that  is  said,  and  even  all  that  is  proved,  and 
after  admitting  an  unbecoming  degree  of  levity,  we  cannot  but  consider  the 
poor  princess  an  injured  woman.  These  papers  make  it  too  evident  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  a  camerilla,  composed  of  the  vilest  of  court  toadies.  George 
the  Fourth,  bating  his  licentiousness,  had  not  a  bad  heart,  but  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  set  who  dragged  him  down  to  their  own  level.  But  the  Queen^ 
case  forms  only  one  of  the  episodes  of  these  agreeable  volumes.  They  are 
full  of  anecdote  and  court  gossip,  interspersed  with  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
lU  the  incidents  and  topics  of  the  day,  while  a  narrative^  written  with  fluency 
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and  ease,  connects  the  yarious  letters  and  documents  which  form  the  staple 
of  the  hook.  The  epoch  of  the  Regeney  enhnoes  such  events  as  the  peace, 
the  French  restoration,  the  hattle  of  Waterloo,  hanishment  of  Napoleon,  &c., 
respecting  which  the  Stowe  papers  hare  muck  to  saj.  But  the  great  attiae- 
U<m.  ef  t£e  week  m  ita  illustialioBs  of  the  interior  life  of  the  voyal  fiunily. 
The  (keAviUes,  frocn  their  official  position,  were  in  eoastant  communication 
«itk  tke  court,  an^i  these  letters  are  jpei&ot  registries  of  what  they  heard  and 
wlttt  they  saw.  A  more  oomp&ete  piotare  of  court  life  has,  peniapiL  ne^er 
kom  yvomulgaied,  and  we  ma^  take  pride  ia  oootrasting  it  with  the  Kngli^ 
fourt  of  the  present  day,  which  our  beloTed  QiMen  keeps  free  from  lepMch. 
XkeDuke  ef  Buekiagham's  work  is  a  w^eome  addition  to  our  histoncai  ib- 
Isntetion.  The  views  ef  personal  ohftiaeter  and  public  aflUrs  given  ia  the 
taot  ace  not  profound,  but  they  iaterast  and  amuse,  and  the  reader  derives 
irooi  tibkem  a  very  fair  idea  oi  the  period.  The  letters  and  papers  have  been 
aeioeted  with  judgment^  and  the  noble  editor  appears  to  have  kept  badt 
aething  that  could  with  propriety  be  printed.  Nor  can  we  refuse  a  word  of 
Mnmendation  to  the  pabliaheim  who,  at  great  expense  and  xiid(,  luMre  giveQ 
Oaimk  to  ike  world. 


MeBSSir  Sooistt  nr  Revs.    Bj  J.  B.  Bans.    S  Tois. 

The  present  state  of  Italy  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  poHticiaas 
and  philanthropists  of  every  country,  and  it  is  universally  felt  that  things  in 
the  peninsula  cannot  long  go  on  in  the  existing  way.  A  novel  on  suoh  a 
ffibjeot^  therefore,  hitting  the  popular  feeling,  is  sure  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tien,  and  this  will  assur^Iy  be  conceded  to  the  present  tale.  As  a  work  of 
fistien  it  is  quiet,  but  if  the  incidents  are  not  numerous  they  are  striking,  and 
anstain  the  narrative  to  the  end.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  give  an 
axfiitiny  story,  but  one  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  Italian 
yeonle  m  the  abnormal  condition  to  which  they  are  now  reduced.  He  Is 
4ffiaently  master  of  the  subject,  and  he  treats  it  with  dexterity  and  judg- 
IMoat.  The  book  is  thus  made  the  medium  of  conveying  to  us,  in  an  attractive 
fonn^  a  dear  and  precise  view  of  Italian  society,  while  it  has  all  the  charms 
«f  a  tale.  The  Italian  upper  classes  larg^y  mtermarry  with  English  and 
French.  Many  of  the  Boman  princes,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  husbands  or 
children  of  Englishwomen.  They  groan  under  the  heavy  thraldom  of  the 
Papal  yoke,  and,  spite  of  past  lessMis,  look  hopefully  towards  England  for 
iqrMpathy,  counsel,  and  support.  Meanwhile,  eveiy  one  appears  to  seek 
refuge  from  his  cares  in  a  round  of  gay  dissipations.  The  tale  m  its  progress 
carries  us  to  a  succession  of  balls  tjid  fetes,  which  the  author  describes  with 
considerable  skill,  and  we  doubt  not  with  equal  fidelity.  We  commend  his 
t>ook  to  all  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  ^  difieulttes  and  intrioa- 
ciee  of  the  now  absorbing  Italian  ^estion. 


▲  8imaa  in  KcavHEmv  Eitmvi.    Including  Sketches  ia  Sweden,  Memw, 
Fadand,  the  Aland  Islaikds,  Gothland,  ^    By  Sbuma  Buaavar.    0  Tob. 

Miss  Bunbury  is  a  most  agreeable  writer,  and  a  meet  adventurous  tmvdkr. 
in  a  former  work  she  has  shown  that  she  will  be  stopped  neither  by  ice  nor 
aaow,  and  here,  in  two  delightful  volumes,  she  bids  defiance  to  duat  and  heat. 
Her  books  have  one  fault — they  invest  the  places  described  with  so  much 
interest,  that  the  reader  is  seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  them  himself,  and  this 
Mng  impossible  in  our  own  case,  we  become  for  a  time  unsettled.  The 
vnaSoi  volumes  are  fully  equal  to  her  previous  works.  They  have  all 
wit  fteshness,  animation,  and  simplicity  whidi  characterise  her  pen, 
vad  give  her  productions  their  greatest  chann.  During  her  soioum  in  the 
ttarth  she  mixed  freely  with  ail  chaBW,  and  faeaoe  her  fidd  of  observation 
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was  of  the  most  yuied  kind.  MIbs  Bremer,  with  all  her  delicate  cunning, 
could  not  kaTo  hit  off  the  eharacteristies  of  her  oounlryaien,  er  of  her 
eonntiTwomen,  with  gieater  f<^citj.  Our  &ir  author  giree  us  a  lakhfiU 
aooount  of  her  little  adyentures  and  misadventuree,  her  lamUee  and 
wanderings,  with  notes  on  eyerything  worth  seeing  er  worlh  knowing.  Her 
irvr  was  not  all  smooth,  hut  flhe  was  not  one  to  make  mountains  out  of  aole- 
hids,  and  her  good  humour  and  hraye  spirit  nerer  break  down.  Had  these 
Tohmies  appeared  eariier,  when  our  fleet  oeenpied  the  Baltic,  thej  w«uld 
fcaye  been  read  by  ereiy  one ;  and,  though  their  interest  is  no  longer  oair 
venal,  they  will,  we  feel  assured,  command  a  wide  eveie  of  readers. 


TanBoftBewBovOnmLRT.    By  Miss  Jbwbbubt.    StoIs. 

The  titie  of  this  book  at  ence  reveals  its  character,  or,  rather,  the  tenor  of 
its  story.  Gaidlity  has  indeed  a  sorrowful  time  of  it,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  sttflerers  claim  both  our  symp^^thy  and  indulgmiee.  Such  is  haidly 
the  case  in  the  j^resent  story,  in  whidi  Miss  Jewsbuiy  has  found  a  §M 
for  her  caustic  pen,  and  exhibited  **  gentility*'  in  anything  but  an  attractife 
light.  Of  course,  we  speak  of  the  characters,  not  of  the  tale ;  lor  this,  1^ 
all  ilie  productions  of  its  talented  author,  is  extremely  interesting.  Mar- 
Teilous  indeed  is  the  fascination  imparted  to  details  in  themselvfs 
trim],  hut  which  acquire  a  charm  from  the  way  they  are  told.  The  story, 
though  not  abounding  in  incident,  never  flags.  The  chief  interest  is  centred 
<m  the  heroine,  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  who  makes  a  runaway  match 
witii  an  Irish  gentleman  of  smaU  means,  but  great  fiuniiy.  Their  struggle 
to  keen  up  appearances,  their,  accession  to  fortune,  progress,  decline,  mai. 
downml,  with  occasional  references  to  their  friends  and  connexions,  font  the 
main  points  of  the  story  ;  and  each  discorers  too  late  the  real  worth  of  the 
other.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  fair  author  manages  all  these 
materials  in  the  happiest  way,  and  to  the  greatest  effect.  This  book  will 
rank  with  her  best  drorts,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  popular. 


The  Illustbatzd  Webstia  SpxLLiira-BOOK.    With  two  hundred  and  fifij 

Bngrayings. 

Here  we  have  an  admirable  spelling-book,  beautifully  got  up,  and  fuH  of 
seally  eood  illustrations,  for  a  smiling.  We  hare  been  at  the  pains  to  look 
through  its  pages,  to  see  if  the  matter  were  on  a  par  with  the  embellishments, 
and  can  uimesifcatingily  pronounce  in  its  favour.  The  arrangement,  from 
irst  to  last,  is  good ;  and  if  anything  could  make  learning  attxactivo  to 
children  it  wouGL  surely  be  this  book. 


GENEEAL  COEEESPOITOENCE. 

[With  the  view  of  i^tMnoting  the  interests  of  the  Service  this  department  of 
the  Maqaziite  is  open  to  all  authentic  communications,  and,  therefor^  the 
Editor  caanei  hold  hias^  respoBeible  for  the  omiuons  expressed.— £]>• 
U.S.  Mao.] 

MILITARY  HONORARY  COMPANIONS  AND  CIVILIAN  KNIGHTS 
COMMANDERS  OF  THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  ORDER  OF 
THE  BATH. 

!F$  the  EdUot  tf  the  Uniied  8&rp%c$  MagoBiM. 

Sib, — In  the  London  Gaaette  of  the  13th  May,  we  read  that  Ideutenanis 
Ballard  and  Teesdale,  of  the  British  army,  Lieat.-OoloneLi  in  itt  Turkuh 
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tenicBy  with  Gftpiam  ThompsoD,  a  major,  and  Dr.  Sandwith,  an  inspectox^ 
general  of  hospitals  in  the  same  seryice  (all  of  them  for  most  heroic  and 
distinguished  services  in  the  defence  of  Ears),  have  heen  appointed  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath.  For  distinguished  militaiy  service  a  boon  is  granted  to  them 
Ir^  courtesy,  inferior  to  that  which  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  riffht  to  civilians. 
We  have,  for  example,  a  treasury  clerk  for  superintending  the  distribution 
of  meal  and  potatoes  in  Ireland,  a  commissariat  duty  for  which  he  was  most 
liberally  paid,  but  considered  too  distinguished  a  service  for  merely  the 
third  class,  passing  the  inferior  C.B.,  and  promoted  at  once  to  be  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  over  the  beads  of 
many  distinguished  and  gallant  generals  who  had  served,  fought,  and  bled 
in  every  climate  in  the  world  in  the  military  service  of  their  county.  We 
have  men  made  Companions  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  for 
classifying  the  different  odours  from  the  different  sewers  in  London,  and  a 
countless  host  of  other  civilian  C.Bs.  (not  possessing  even  this  acumen)  for 
equally  obscure  but  remunerative  duties  in  civil  life.  But  mere  soldiers^ 
for  devotion  of  health  and  life  in  mere  military  duties,  however  onerous^ 
hazardous,  or  important  to  their  country  or  to  the  government  they  serve 
under,  are  only  eligible  to  be  made  Honorary  Members  or  Courtesy  Com- 
panions of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  the  higher  grades  of 
which  are  at  once  open  to  clerks  in  public  offices.  Is  this  an  encouragement 
to  enter  the  military  service  of  a  country  that  degrades  her  soldier  in  such 
«  manner  ?  In  what  other  country  in  Europe  woiUd  they  be  so  officially  and 
publicly  insulted  ? 

May  16^  1866.  Palxax  qui  Msbuit  Fejut. 


THE  WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Maganne, 

Sib,— Her  Majesty  is  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  institution— a 
nation's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  an  enduring 
institution  for  the  future  youth  of  the  army.  It  were,  then,  I  trust,  offering 
no  intrusion  if,  at  such  a  moment,  I  permit  myself  to  send  you  the  copy  of 
a  letter,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  me  the  honour  to  address  to  m^ 
80  far  back  as  1833.  Tou  will  perceive  that  the  letter  refers  to  a  plan  I 
had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  a  military  school 
for  the  SODS  of  officers,  more  especially  for  the  orphan  sons  of  officers.  With 
gome  distrust  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  public,  the  su^rgestion  was  approved 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  sympathies  expressed  in  his  letter  are 
worthy  of  a  great  commander. 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Captain  namilton, 
and  has  received  his  note  and  a  printed  paper,  upon  a  proposed  military 
ichrd. 

"  The  Duke  is  apprehensive  that  the  public  of  this  conntiy  will  not 
approve  of  a  separate  education  of  the  sons  of  officers,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  officers ;  and  he  doubts  whether  the  army,  as  a  profession,  could 
afford  means  of  subsistence  to  as  many  as  fifty  youths,  constantly  educated 
for  its  ranks  as  officers,  without  the  means  of  purchasing. 

*^  The  Duke  is  always  ready  to  give  his  attention  to  whatever  can  promote 
the  i>rosperity  of  officers  of  Uie  army  and  their  children,  and  he  wUl  attend 
to  tktsfJan, 

<'  London^  March  7, 1833.** 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  considered  no  presumption  on 'my  part  if  I  allow 
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myself  to  add,  that  I  had  also  the  honour,  at  farther  periods,  of  submitting 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  following  plans  or  suggestions : — 

1.  The  establishing  by  the  armjr  itself  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widovs  and  orphans  of  officers.* 

2.  The  creating  by  the  sovereign  an  order  of  merit  for  all  ranks. 

3.  The  guards  of  the  soyereign  to  be,  in  future,  composed  ezclusiToIy  of 
ihose  soldiers  who  had  received  the  order  of  merit.  These  guards  to  be 
styled  "  The  Royal  Guard." 

4.  The  establishing  of  general  savings*  banks  for  the  whole  army. 

5.  The  erecting  mUitary  prisons,  in  the  several  districts,  for  soldiers  sen- 
ienoed  to  short  imprisonment. 

6.  The  re-organization  of  the  militia, — abolishing  the  ballot  under  certain 
drcumstances,  and  substituting  voluntary  service ;  also  forming  the  nulitia 
into  distinct  corps  of  inibntry,  light  infantry,  artillery,  and  rifle. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  have  at  last  been  adopted,  and  it  is  felt  with 
j^reat  good  to  the  service.  But  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  for  the  honour 
of  the  army  itself,  that,  amidst  all  its  institutions,  it  has  not  established  a 
fund  to  protect  its  widows  and  orphans.  In  1830  the  army  had  an  income 
of  more  than  two  miUions;  that  income  has  not  diminished,  yet  it  is  content 
to  leave  its  nearest  and  dearest  ties  to  a  cold,  unpitying  world,  or  as  a  legacy 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  country.  The  country  does  its  duty  to  the  anny; 
let  the  army  do  its  duty  to  itself. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

F.  Hamilton,  formerly  Captain  and 

London,  May  17, 1866.  A.D.G.  to  Sir  John  Hope. 


THE  ATTACK  AT  THE  REDAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magazine, 

Sib,— The  subjoined  extract  from  the  "  Modem  History*'  (page  440)  of 
Professor  Fredet  of  Baltimore,  shows,  that  had  the  same  svstem  of  attadc 
been  adopted  in  sufficient  force  at  the  Redan,  the  result  might  perhaps  have 
been  different ;  it  is  always,  however,  difficult  to  find  cases  exactly  parallel. 
The  professor  refers  to  the  year  1777,  when  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents 
seemed  all  but  hopeless. 

'*  It  was,"  he  narrates,  *'  during  the  course  of  these  expeditions  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  that  the  memorable  attack  of  Stony  Point  took 
place.  The  British  having  fortified  this  post,  and  manned  it  with  a: 
•trong  garrison,  Washington,  whose  camp  was  not  &r  distant,  deter* 
mined  to  dislodge  them,  and  despatched  for  that  purpose  Qeneral  Wayne 
with  a  detachment  of  infantry.  Wayne  arrived  at  the  fort  in  the  evenings 
aady  dividing  his  men  into  two  columns,  directed  them  to  assault  it  at  oppo. 
site  points,  and,  without  firing,  to  depend  entirely  on  the  bayonet.  The 
attempt,  though  extremely  bold  and  hazardous,  was  executed  with  incredible 
courage.  The  assailants  forced  their  way  across  a  morass  covered  by  the 
tide,  and  though  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  shot,  they 
iearlessly  went  on  tUl  they  met  in  the  middle  of  the  fortress. 

^  They  lost,  it  is  true,  98  men  slain  or  wounded,  and  the  general  himself 
ireceived  a  severe  wound  whilst  leading  his  column ;  still  their  success  was 
complete ;  543  prisoners,  15  pieces  of  cannon,  the  standards,  and  a  lai^e 
amount  of  military  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  This  action. 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war ;  it  merited 
high  encomiums  for  Wayne  and  his  troops,  and  Congress  ordered  a  gold 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the  victory.' 

In  ins  **  War  of  the  Peninsula,"  Sir  William  Napier  describes  instancesof 

•  This  plan  appeared  in  the  VniUd  Service  Uagazii^  for  Febroaiy»  1833,  undec* 
the  head  **  Military  Fnnd," 
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irliat  may  be  termed  the  '^  silent  system"  of  assaidt  rewarded  by' a  like  sno- 
cess ;  but  the  fact  seems  also  to  hare  been,  that  clouds  of  dust  driren  with 
blinding  force  by  the  wind  were  as  perplexing  to  the  storming  party  at  ^le 
Bedan,  as  the  snow  and  sleet  was  to  the  Lancastrians  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Towton  of  former  days.  Those  are  incidents,  in  the  lottery  of  war,  which 
it  is  often  not  given  to  human  fbtesight  to  parry ;  but  it  is  of  national 
and  present  interest  to  proTent,  if  possible,  our  splendid  regular  force  being 
now  rashly  reduced  in  numbers  or  efficiency. 

The  moments  immediately  succeeding  a  peace/before  the  billowi^  6f  passion 
have  had  time  to  subside,  are  not  unattended  with  danger ;  and  history 
therefore  records  many  cases  of  war  bursting  forth  again  shortly  after  its 
conclusion ;  at  all  events,  our  vast  colomal  empire  demands  unceasing  care 
and  watchfulness. — Tour  obedient  servant,    < 

Philip  H.  HowAaD. 

Allonby,  Maryport,  May  14, 1856. 

SUBMARINE  MINES. 

''    To  4heEdit(^r  of  the  UmUd  Service  Ma^ine^.,  ,      . 

StB,-^Having  observed,  in  'liome  bf  your  recent  niimb^,  alkisions  to  4h^ 
employment  of  submarine  mines^  in  aid  of  cannon,  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
against  naval  attacks,  I  yenture  to  remark  that,  now  the  Russiaai  war  ia 
ended,  the  subject  to  which  you  have  alluded  may  with  propriety  and  ad- 
yanta^e  be  unreservedly  discussed ;  under  a  conviction,  that  wnen  ^ubmailne 
explosive  shells  are  thoroughly  undwstood,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  be, 
a  change  in  warfare  must  be  induced,  andwhidi,  to  a  great  extent,  will 
affect  present  systems  both  in  defensive  and  offensive  operations. 

The  Russians  fEoling  in  their  essay  of  tiie  ^  infemaf machine,"  last  sum- 
mer, may  lead  many  to  a  belief  that  it  is  an  ivpreuctieabfe  affiur ;  but 
evidently  the  Russians  did  not  thonlundeistand  how  such  a  machine  should 
be  constructed,  charged,  and  applied.  Bad,  however,  the  wat  continued,  it 
is  quite  likely  they  would  have  perfected  an  engine  of  destruction/ which  in 
naval  wai&re,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  surpasses  any  in  destructive  capability 
that  has  yet  been  invented,  and  by  which  they  would  have  obtoined  the 
supremacy  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas. 

The  ^infernal  machinfi>V  en  submaarine  exf^sive  ahell,  ia  aot  ainoTeity4 
il  hhks/  under  the  designation  of  ttorpedo'  and  iuvuihle,  shell,)  been  exftai- 
mmted  mA, ;  but  from  the  exeeeding'  dislika  that  has  bee%  and  i8..aliili 
entertained  by  men  in  the  profession  of  arms  to  « anode  of  warlaxe  so  n^jMi^^ 
nant  to  their  ohivalitons  dispOskaon^  it  has  been  held  bx  diaiepBte^and  hae 
neycor  been  tobmitted  to  experiment,  in  a  etafce  of  perfection  ef' which  ifc 
adioidts,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  t>f  its  applicability  and  destnctiyenesa» 
But>  tills  may  prove  tc  be  injudicious,  for  y?e  may  be*  foieistalled  by^  other 
maritime  states,  and  lose  for  a  time  our  supremacy  uooaithoroeeaii. 

114yl2>1866,  Hatoicu/i. 

'  THE  AFRICAN  SLATE  ^TRADB:       •    - 
[We  haTe  great  8^tiflfis^itiozl  in.,  pi^blishing  the  suhjoined  letter  from 
OBB^he^  as  a  il£ember oftheCongBeBB^ef  the  Uaitedifitatos^  hiiMdf; 
took  a'diHtizxgrai^^ paliin-the'pnMe^gs  he  deaoribes;}  ^^-^^  •- 
To  ihe^JMtorof^Unit^ ^Service  Moffozine.' 
8xs,— Tn  an  essay  in  yonr  journal  fw  the  present  month,  entitled  ''  A 
Retrospective  Glance  over  the  Coast  Blockade  (of  Africa)  and  the  Slave- 
Trad^V^  aft6r many  ^eU^applied  eritieimrto  iike  eoursemimed  by  i'ranee. 
Bptm,  Portugal,  and  the  NetherUnds,  in  reUtion  to  that  traffic,  all  of  which' 
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states  had.  prior  to  1818,  made  treaties  with  England  for  its  suppression, 
you,  with  less  justice,  proceed  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  America  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject,  and  70U  say,  that  '*  e^en  a  treaty  with  America  for  this 
purpose  became  in  a  manner  nugatory,  from  the  fact,  that  the  latter  hesi- 
tated at  pronouncing  slavery  (meaning  the  slave-trade)  and  piracy  the  same 
thixig,  and  thereby  inflicting  the  penalties  of  one  upon  the  other,  on  all 
those  found  engaged  in  such  ships,  from  the  captain  and  the  crew  to  those 
who  were  owners,  or  who  fitted  and  sent  out  such  vessels." 

Now,  it  so  happens  to  be  the  flEtct,  that  the  United  States  of  America  were 
the  first  nation  who  declared  the  African  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  and  who 
e^ressly  annexed  to  its  perpetration  the  punishment  of  death.  ,  This  act 
of  the  American  Congress  was  passed,  almost  unanimously,  in  Hay,  iB20, 
The  act  denominated  as  jpirates  all  who  bought  or  purchased  an  Aifricail 
sUve,  ox  in  any  way  participated  in  carrying  on  a  tramc  forbidden  by  Con- 
gress in  1807,  in  1818,  and  in  18l9. 

The  Congress  of  1820  did  more.  It  passed,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  a  resolution,  requesting  iko  President  of 
the  United  States  to  open  negotiations  wherever  the  Government  was  repre- 
Bented  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  effectttally  and  immediatdy  abolishing  the 
slave-trade.  To  make  perfectly  intelligible  how  this  should  be  efiected,  the  ■ 
same  body,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1828,  passed,  with  but  nine  dissenting 
Toices,  a  resolution,  which,  repeating  the  request,  used  the  following  lan- 
guage !*^'  Ru(thHd^  tbat  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
enter  upon  and  to  prosecute^  from  tifM  to  iime^  such  negotiations  with  the 
aev^oiJi  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  as  he  may  deem  expe- 
dient^ for  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  Airican  slave-trade,  and  its  ultimate 
denunciation  as  piracy,  under  the  law  of  nations,  by  consent  of  the  civilised 
w(ffld."  TkiS' resolution  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  the  votes  of  131  mem- 
bers to  9  in  the  negative.  The  same  resolution  was  renewed,  under  a  differ- 
ent* administration,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1831,  and  passed  unanimotifli/. 

What  is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  and  even  more  inconsistent  with  tht 
suggestion  that  America  has  impeded  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  is  the 
folk>wi&g  f^t: — ^*  That  the  American  Secretary  of  State  tendered^  to  the 
British  Minister  in  Washington,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  a  proposition  to 
make  the  slave-trade  piracy,  as  a  means  for  its  suppression,  more  effectual 
than  the  antecedent  proposal  of  Englanc^to  exchange  for  the  same  object  a 
qualified  right  of  visit  or  search.  This  proposal  Mr.  Canning  declined, 
preferring  the  remedy  devised  by  his  Qovemment,  and  early,  but  ineffeo- 
tuaUff^^pnssed  xok  the  aeoeptanoe  of  Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  Prusna^ 
atAix^Ja«>Ohapelie,.in^the  autumn  of  1815." — (Vide,  the  protocols  at  that 
Confaenee.)^  The  Americaji  Qovemment  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  England, , 
and  ft  treaty  was  made  and  ratified  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  iba  Ameziean  Senate,  authorising  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visit  or 
seoi^  4)f  AmericaB  vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies  and  Africa ; 
which  trefttv  was  sent  to  England  and  rejected  by  your  Government,  because, 
whsfti  negotiated  in  London,  it  included  the  coasts  of  America  also  within 
its  sphere  of  operation,  and  America  ha4  been  stricken  from  the  treaty  by 
thQ.  Senate  of  Uie  United  States. 


., ...      ,  HOTICES  TO  CORBBSPONBEMTS.        • 

^.,  Quebe<J.''— The  article  will  be  inserted. 

<*A]>HXRAL.^' — ^The  subject  is  taken  up  in  our  present  number* 

'*  Ttso."— Name  and  address  should  nave  been  sent. 
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If  AVAL  AND  MILITAET  INTELLIGENOE. 

RATIFICATION  OP  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 
(Frcm  tht  London  Oazette  Extraordinary  of  Monday ,  AprU  28, 1850.) 

ForeiffD-office,  April  28, 1856. 
The  Hon.  William  Stuart,  First  Attach^  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at 
Paris,  arrived  this  morning  at  the  Foreign-office,  being  the  bearer  of  the 
ratification  by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  Sultan,  of  the  definitive  treaty  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  for  the  mainteuance  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March  last. 

(From  the  Supplement  to  the  London  Oazette  Extraordinary  of  Monday,  April  28.> 
Bt  the  Qveen. — A  Pboolaxatiok. 

ViOTOBiA  R. — Whereas  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between 
ns  and  our  allies  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias 
was  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  day  of  March  last,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  have  now  been  duly  exchanged  ;  in  conformity  thereunto  we  have 
thought  fit  hereby  to  command  that  the  same  be  published  throughout  all 
our  dominions  ;  and  we  do  declare  to  all  our  lovmg  subjects  our  will  and 
pleasure  that  the  said  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  be  observed  inviolably^ 
as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  and  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  strictly  chaiging  and 
commanding  all  our  loving  subjects  to  take  notice  hereof,  and  to  conform 
themselves  thereunto  accordingly. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Buclungham  Palace  thb  28th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1856,  and  in  the  19th  year  of  our  reign. 
Qod  save  the  Queen. 


Bt  the  Quebn.**A  Pboclamation  tob  a  Public  Thahksoivibo. 

YiOTOBiA  R.— Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  Qod,  in  His  great  good- 
ness,  to  put  an  end  to  the  warfare  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  against 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  to  restore  peace  to  Europe ;  we,  therefore,  adoring 
the  Divine  Qooduess,  and  duly  considering  that  the  great  and  public 
blessings  of  peace  do  call  for  public  and  solemn  acknowledgments,  have 
thought  fit,  bv  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  to  issue  this 
proclamation,  hereby  appointing  that  a  General  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  these  His  mercies  be  observed  throughout  those  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  England  and  Ireland,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  day  of  May  next ; 
and  we  do  earnestly  exhort  all  our  loving  subjects  that  they  do  religiously 
observe  the  said  public  Day  of  Thanksgiving ;  and,  for  the  better  and  more 
devout  solemnization  of  the  same,,  we  have  given  directions  to  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Archbishops  and  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops  of  England 
to  compose  a  Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  suitable  to  this  occasion,  to 
be  used  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  and  other  places  of  public  worship,  and 
to  take  care  for  the  timely  dispersing  of  the  same  throughout  their  respective 
dioceses. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  28th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1866,  and  in  the  19th  vear  of  our  reign. 
God  save  the  Queen. 
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Bt  thb  Qranr.— a  Pboclam^tiov  tob  a  Pitblic  THAVKBainvQ  nr 
8ooTLijn>. 

YioioBiA  B.— Wheftu  it  has  pleued  Almigbty  God,  in  His  great  goodness^ 
to  put  an  eod  to  the  warfare  in  which  we  haye  becoi  engaged  agidnst  the 
Smpmr  of  Rossia,  and  to  restore  pMce  to  Europe ;  we  therefore,  adoring 
the  J>iTine  Goodness,  and  duly  considering  that  the  great  and  public  blessings 
of  peace  do  call  for  public  and  solemn  a<£nowledgmeDts,  have  thought  fit,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  our  Priyy  Council,  to  issue  this  Proclamation,  hereby 
appointing  that  a  General  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  these  His 
mercies  he  observed  throughout  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called 
Scotland,  upon  Sunday,  the  4th  day  of  May  next ;  and  we  do  earnestly  exhort 
all  our  loving  subjects  in  Sc  tland  that  they  do  reverently  and  aecently 
observe  the  said  public  Thanksgiving  on  the  said  4th  day  of  Mtkj  next  Our 
will  and  pleasure  is,  therefore,  and  we  charse,  that,  this  our  Prochuoiation 
«oen,  ve  paoi  to  the  Market-cross  of  EdinburiHitand  all  other  places  needfbl, 
and  there,  in  our  name  and  under  our  authority,  make  publication  thereof 
that  none  pretend  ignorance.  And  our  wiU  and  pleasure  is  that  our  solicitor 
do  cause  printed  copies  of  our  proclamation  to  be  sent  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
several  shires,  Stewarts  of  stewartries,  and  bailiffs  of  regalities,  and  their 
clerks,  whom  we  ordain  to  see  the  same  published  ;  and  we  appoint  them  to 
send  copies  thereof  to  the  several  parish  churches  within  their  bounds,  that, 
upon  the  Lord's-day  immediately  preceding  the  day  above  mentioned,  the 
same  may  be  published  and  read  firom  the  pulpits,  immediately  after  Divine 
4ervice. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  28th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1856,  and  in  the  19th  year  of  our  reign. 
God  save  the  Queen. 


THE  TREATY  OP  PBACB. 
(Tbakslatiok.) 
Gknebal  Tbeatt  bxtwesn  Hsb  Majesty,  thx  Smpebob  of  Avstbia,  thx 
Emperor  of  thb  French,  the  King  of  Pbitssia,  the  Expbror  of 
Russia,  the  Kino  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Scltah. 

(Signed  at  Paris,  March  80, 1856.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  April  27.) 
In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God ! 

Their  Majesties  the  Qaeen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  BosMiaR,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  animated  by  the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  wishing  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  complications  whieh 
occasioned  it,  resolved  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Aostria  as  to  the  basis  on  which  peace  might  be  re-established  and  consolidated, 
hj  securing,  through  eifectual  and  reciprocal  guarantees,  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Por  this  purpose  their  said  Mnjesties  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is 
to  say:— 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Bight  Hon.  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Baron  Hyde  of 
Hirdon,  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  member  of  Her  Britannic  Migesty's 
Most  Hon.  Privy  Council,  KDight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath,  Her  Megesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henxy  Richard  Charles, 
Baron  Cowley,  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Most 
Hon.  Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath,' 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Megesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French ; 

His  Mi^esty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Sieur  Charles  Ferdinand,  Count  of 
Buol-Schauenstein,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Leopold  of  Austria, and 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  the  First  Class,  Grand  Cross  of  th« 
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Imperial  Ord»  of  the  Legioa  of  Honpm:*  Sgoigbt  oC^e  OrdBrs  of  the  Bla^ l^Eagle 
and  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  Prussia,  Grand  Qross  of  the  Imperial  Orders  of  Alexander 
Newsld,  in  diamonds,  and  of  the  White  Eagle  of  Russia^  Grand  Gross  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  decorated  with  the  Imperial  Or^er  of  the  Medjidie  of 
the  First  Glass,  <fec.,  his  Ohamberlain  and  actual  Privy  Oouncillor,  his  Minister  of 
ih^  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  President  of  the  Gonference  of  Ministers  ;  and 
the  Sieur  Joseph  Alexander  Baron  de  Htibner,  Grand  Cross  of  the.Impenal  Order 
of  the  Iron  Grown,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
his  aotHfid  Privy  Counoilior,  and  his  Envoy  Bxtraordkiary  and  Minister  Pleni. 
potentiary  to  the  Court  of  France ; 

His  Mijesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Foeneli,  thaSieur  Alexander  Count  Gohnma 
Walewsld,  n  Senator  of  the  Exnpize,  Grand  Officer  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  th^ 
Legien  of  Honour,  Knight  Grand  Cross  pi  the  Equest^i^  CNbr  of  the  Seraphim, 
Grand  Gross  of  the  Order  of  St»  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus,  decorated  with  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidie,  of  the  First  Class,  Sco^  his  Minister  and  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  Sieur  Francis  Adolphus,  Baron  de  Bour- 
queney,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  £he 
Order  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  decorated  with  the  portrait  of  the  Sultan  in  diamonds, 
ftc.,  his  Envoy  Extraordinaiy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Imperial  and 
Boyal  Apostolic  Mi^esty ; 

His  Mqesty  the  Smperor  of  All  tb&Bussias,  the  Sieur  Alexis,  Count  Orloff,  his 
AidoMle-Camp  General  and  General  of  Cavaliy,  Commander  of  the  Head-qtiaxteiB 
of  His  Miigesly,.*  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministeis,  decorated  with  two  portraits  in  diamonds,  .of  their  Hi^'esties  the  ht^ 
En^ror  jHicholss  and  the  Emperor  Alejwnder  XI„  J^ight  of  the  Order  of  SC 
Andrew,  in  diamoods,  and  of  the  Orders  of  Bussia,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
8t.  Stephen  of  Austria  of  the  First  Class,  of  the  Black  Ef^]^  of  Prussia  in 
diamonds,  of  the  Annunciation  of  Sardinia,  and  of  several  other  foreign  orders  f 
and  the  Sieur  Philip,  Baron  de  Brunow,  his  Privy  Councillor,  his  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  and  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  First  Class,  of 
St  Alexander  Newsld  enridied  with  diamonds,  of  the  White  Eagle,  of  St  Anne 
of  the  First  Class,  of  St  Stanislaus  of  the  First  Class,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  Prussia  of  the  First  Class,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St 
St^hen  of  Austria,, and  of  several  other  foreign  orders ; 

^is  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Sieur  Camille  Benso,  Count  of  Cavour, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St  Maurice  and  St  Lazarus,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Civil  Merit  of  Savoy,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
decorated  with  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  first  class,  Grand  Cross 
of  several  other  foreign  orders,  President  of  the  Coundl  of  Ministers,. and  his 
Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  FinaDoes ;  and  the  Bsteat  Salvator,  Maiqais  de 
ViUamariaay  Grand  Ccoss  of  the  Order  of  .St  Maurice,  and  St  XaKams,  Gxand. 
Officer  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Ii9gi(m  of  Honour,  ^c,  his  Envoy  Extzaar-. 
diQaiy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  to  the  CQnirt  of  France;    . 

Ajfi  His  MajfBBty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  Mouhsmmed  Emin  Aall  Pasha, 
Ornnd  Yiziw  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  decorated  with  the  Imperial  Orders  of  the 
Me4iidie  and  of  Merit  oftheFixst  CUss,  Grand  Cross  of  the. Imperial  Order  of  ' 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  St  Stephen  of  Austria,  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  Prussia,  of 
St  Jam»  of  Bussia,  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lasarus  of  Sardsoia,  of  the  Polar  Star 
of  Sweden,  and  of  several  other  foreign  orders ;  and  Mehemmed  DjemilBeyt- 
deooxated  with  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidie  of  the  Se(Kmd  Qlaas,  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St  Maurice  and  St  Lazaraa,his  AmhasaadorExtraordinaxy. 
and  Plenipotentiazy  to  His  Migesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  accredited  in  the 
same  character  to  His  Mijesty  the  King  of  Sardinia. 


Which  Plenipotentiaries  assemhled  in.  Congress  at  Paris. 
Aa   vnderstanding   haying  heen  happily  establii 


._,  ^         blished  hetsreen  them^.  their' 

Mtjeatles  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  .Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  ' 
Empmr  of  AitsUia,  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencb,.the  Emperor  of  All  ihe  Enssias,^  ^ 
the  King  of  Sai^dinia,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottamans»  ooaaidering  that  in  the., 
interest  of  Europe,  His  Mi\jesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  signing  party  to  the 
Convention  of  the  18th  of  Jnly,  18il,  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  new 
amngementa  to  be  adopted^  and  apptedatijig  the  value  thnt  the  ooncnrrence  of 
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liis  said  If  ajesty  would  add  to  a  >nroiic  of  general  paciAoatioci,  iirdted  him  to  86&d 
Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Congress. 

In  consequence,  His  Msgesty  the  Sing  of  Prussia  named  as  his  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, that  is  to  say : — 

The  Sieur  Otho  Theodore  Baron  de  Mantenffel,  Presidoit  of  his  Gonnoil,  and- 
liiB  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia  of  the  first 
^ass,  with  Oak-Ieavee,  Crown,  and  Sceptre^  Grand  Ck)mmand6r  of  the  Order  of 
S6hen2oilem,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Prussia,  Grand  Gross  of  the 
Order  of  St  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Alexander  NewskI, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus,  and  of  the  Order  of  the 
'Niehan-Iftihar  of  Turkey,  &a;  and  the  Sieur  Mazimilian  Frederick  Charles 
SVancis  Count  of  Hatzfeldt  Wildenhurg-Schoenstein,  his  actual  Priyy 'Councillor, 
his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  France, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  Prus^a  of  the  second  class,  with  0^- 
leates  and  Badge,  Knight  of  tiie  Cross  of  Honour  of  HohenzoUem  of  the  first 
eliEkss,  &c. 

The  Plenipotentiaries,  after  hanng  exchanged  their  Ml  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles:— 

Art  1.  From  the  day  of  the  exohimge  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty 
there  shall  .he  peace  and  iriendship  between  Her  Me^esty  the  Qoeeo  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Mijesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
His  Mijesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  on  the  one 
part,  anud  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Bussias,  on  the  other  part,  as  well 
as  iet^een  their  heirs  and  successors,  ihdr  respective  dominions  and  subjects  in 
perpetuity. 

Art.  2.  Peace  beibg  h^ipily  re-estUbfisbed  between  their  said  McgestieB,  the 
territories  conquered  or  occupied  by  their  armies  during  the  war  shall  be  red-' 
procally  evactiated. 

Special  arrangements  shall  regulate  the  mbde  •of  the  evacuation,  which  shall  be 
as  prompt  as  possible.  ' 

Art'  3.  His  Mejesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Bussias  engages  to  restore  to  his 
Majesty  the  Sultan  the  town  and  <ntadel  of  Kara,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  territory  of  which  the  Bussian  troops  are  in  possession. 

Art  4.  Their  Migesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Sultan,  engage 
to  restore  to  His  Mafesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Bussias,  the  towns  and  ports  of 
Sebastopol,  Balaklava,  Kamiesch,  Eupatoria,  Kerteh,  Yenikale,  Kinhum,  as  wc^ 
as  idl  oUier  territories  occupied  by  the  allied  troops. 

Art.  5.  Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
]Dreland,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Bussias,  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  Sultan,  grant  a  ftdl  and  entb«  aomeety  to  those  of  their  subjects 
who  may  have  been  compromised  by  any  participation  whatsoever  in  the  errente  of 
thewarinfavour  of  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  ' 

'  It  is  expressly  understeod  that  such  amnesty  shall  extend  to  the  rabjeets'of 
each  of  the  belhgerent  parties  who  may  have  continued  during  the  war  to  hb 
employed  in  ^e  service  of  <me  of  the  other  belligerents. 
.  Alt,  6.  Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  immediately  given  up  on  either  side. 

Art.  7:  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  df  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  His  M^esty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  His  Mi^e^y  theEmpeior  df  th^ 
French,  Bis  Majesty  the  King  6rPrussia,  His  Migesty  theBmperbr  of  AIT  the 
Bussias,  and  His  Mqje^ty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  declare  the  Sublime  Porte  admittecl 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  public  law  and  system  (tomiti)  of  Europe. 
Their  Majesties  engage,  each  on  his  part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict 
observance  of  thai  engagement ;  and  will,  in  oMsequ^ce,  consider  any  act  te&dlng 
to  its  "violation  as  a  question  of  general  interest. 

Art  8.  If  there  should  arise  between  tbe  Sab'Kme  Porto  a&d  one  or  moM  of 
the  other  signing  Powers  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  their  relaitions,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  each  of  suc^  Poweni,  before 
having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  contracting  parties  the 
opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of  their  mediation. 

Art  ^.  His  Imperial  Id^esty  t^Sultati  hating,  i&  hiB  coDBtamt  solioitilde'ftl* 
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the  welfare  of  Iub  snbjeots,  iseaed  a  firman  which,  while  amelioratixig  thttr 
condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  of  race,  records  his  generous  intentions 
towards  the  Christian  population  of  his  empire,  and  wishing  to  fdve  a  ftuther 
proof  of  his  sentiments  in  that  respect,  has  resolved  to  communicate  to  the 
eontraoting  parties  the  said  finnan,  emanating  spontaneously  from  his  sovereign 
will. 

The  contracting  Powers  recognise  the  high  value  of  this  communication.  It  is 
dearly  understood  that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to  the  said  Powers  the  right 
to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the 
Saltan  with  his  subjects,  nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire. 

Art.  10.  The  convention  of  the  13th  of  July,  1S41,  which  maintains  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  of  the  Dardanelles,  has  been  revised  by  common  consent. 

The  act  concluded  for  that  puipose,  and  in  conformity  with  that  prinoiple, 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  is  and  remains  annexed  to  the  present  treaty, 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  formed  an  integral  part  thereof 

Art  11.  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized ;  its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open  to 
the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity  interdicted 
to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers  possessing  its  coasts  or  of  any  other  Power, 
with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  Articles  14  and  19  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  12.  Free  from  any  impediment,  the  commerce  in  the  ports  and  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea  shall  be  subject  only  to  regulations  of  health,  customs,  and  police, 
framed  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  development  of  commercial  transactions. 

In  order  to  afford  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  every  nation  the 
security  which  is  desired,  Bussia  and  the  Sublime  Porte  will  admit  Consuls  into 
their  ports  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

Art  13.  The  Black  Sea  being  neutralized  according  to  the  terms  of  Art  11, 
the  maintenance  or  establishment  upon  its  coast  of  miUtaiy-maritime  arsenals 
becomes  alike  unnecessuy  and  purposeless  ;  in  consequence,  His  Migesty  the 
Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  engage  not  to 
establish  or  to  maintain  upon  that  coast  any  military -maritime  arsenal. 

Art  14.  Their  Migesties  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  and  the  Sultan  having 
concluded  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  force  and  the  number  of 
light  vessels  necessary  for  the  service  of  their  coasts,  which  they  reserve  to 
themselves  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea,  that  convention  is  annexed  to  the 
present  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  formed  an 
integral  part  thereof.  It  cannot  be  either  annulled  or  modified  without  the  assent 
of  the  Powers  signing  the  present  treaty. 

Art  15.  The  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  having  established  the  principles 
intended  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  rivers  which  separate  or  traverse  different 
States,  the  contracting  Powers  stipulate  among  themselves  that  those  principles 
shall  in  future  be  equally  applied  to  the  Danube  and  its  mouths.  They  declare 
that  this  arrangement  henceforth  forms  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and 
take  it  under  their  guarantee. 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  impediment  or  cbaiige 
not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles ; 
in  consequence,  thure  shall  not  be  levied  any  toll  founded  solely  upon  the  fact  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  nor  any  duty  upon  the  goods  which  may  be  on  board 
of  vessels.  The  regulations  of  police  and  of  quarantine  to  be  established  for  the 
safety  of  the  States  separated  or  traversed  by  that  river  shall  be  so  framed  as  to 
facilitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  passage  of  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  such 
regulations,  no  obstacle  whatever  shall  be  opposed  to  free  navigation. 

Art.  18.  With  the  view  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  of  the  preceding  article, 
a  commission,  in  which  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,, 
and  Turkey  shall  each  be  represented  by  one  delegate,  shall  be  charged,  to, 
designate  and  cause  to  be  executed  ^e  works  necesuaxy  below  Isatcha,  to  clear 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea,  fi^m  the 
.sands  and  other  impediments  which  obstruct  them,  in  order  to  put  that  part  ot 
^e  river  and  the  said  parts  of  the  sea  in  the  best  possible  state  for  navigation^ 

In  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  works,  as  well  as  of  the  esublishipents 
Intended  to  secure  and  to  facilitate  ^e  paTigat^on  at  the  mouths  pf  ^e  Panabe, 
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fixed  duties,  of  a  suitable  rate,  settled  by  the  commission  by  a  mi^onty  of  votes* 
may  be  levied,  on  the  express' condition  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  the 
flags  of  all  nations  shall  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Art  17.  A  commission  shall  be  established,  and  shall  be  composed  of  delegates 
of  Anstria,  Bavaria,  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  Wurtemberg  (one  for  each  of  those 
Powers),  to  whom  shall  be  added  commissioners  from  the  three  Danubian 
Pxincipfidities,  whose  nomination  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Porte.  This 
commission,  which  shall  be  permanent: — 1.  Shall  prepare  regulations  of  navigation 
and  river  police.  2.  Shall  remove  the  impediments,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  which  still  prevent  the  application  to  the  Danube  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  8.  Shall  order  and  cause  to  be  executed  the  necessary  works 
tluronghout  the  whole  course  of  the  river.  And  4.  Shall,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  European  Commission,  see  to  maintaining  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  th» 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea  in  a  navigable  state. 

AxU  18.  It  is  understood  that  the  European  Commission  shall  have  completed 
its  task,  and  that  the  River  Commission  shall  have  finished  the  works  described 
m  the  preceding  article,  tmder  Nos.  1  and  2,  within  the  period  of  two  years.  The 
signing  Powers  assembled  in  conference,  having  been  informed  of  that  fact,  shall, 
ailer  baring  placed  it  on  record,  pronoimce  the  dissolution  of  the  European 
Commission,  and  from  that  tiipe  the  permanent  River  Commission  shall  ei^oy  the 
same  powers  as  those  with  which  the  European  Commission  shall  have  until  then 
been  invested. 

Art.  19.  In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  regulations  which  shall  have 
been  established  by  common  agreement,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  above 
declared,  each  of  the  contracting  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  station  at  all  times 
two  light  vessels  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

Art.  20.  In  exchange  for  the  towns,  ports,  and  territories  enumerated  in  Art  4 
of  Uie  present  treaty,  and  in  order  more  ftiUy  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  nariga- 
lion  of  the  Danube,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  consents  to  Sie 
rectification  of  his  frontier  in  Bessarabia. 

The  new  frontier  shall  begin  from  the  Black  Sea,  one  kilometre  to  the  east  o£ 
Lake  Bourna  Sola,  shall  run  perpendictQarly  to  the  Akerman  road,  shall  follow 
that  road  to  the  Yal  de  Tiiyan,  pass  to  the  south  of  Bolgrad,  ascend  the  course  of 
the  river  Yalpuck  to  the  Height  of  Sarataika,  and  terminate  at  Katamori,  on  the 
Fmth.  Above  that  point  the  old  frontier  between  the  two  empires  shall  not 
ondergo  any  modification. 

Delegates  of  the  contracting  Powers  shall  fix,  in  its  details,  the  line  of  the  new 
.frcmtier. 

Art  21.  The  territory  ceded  by  Russia  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Principality  of 
Moldaria  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  territory  shall  eiyoy  the  rights  and  pririleges  secured  ta- 
the  Principalities;  and  during  the  npace  of  three  years  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
transfer  their  domicile  elsewhere,  disposing  freely  of  their  property.  ^ 

Art  22.  The  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shaU  continue  to  enjoy, 
onder  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  imder  the  guarantee  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  the  pririleges  and  immunities  of  which  they  are  in  possession.  No 
exclusive  protection  shall  be  exercised  over  them  by  any  of  the  guaranteeing 
Powers.  There  shall  be  no  separate  right  of  interference  in  their  internal  afiiurs. 
Art  28.  The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  preserve  to  the  said  Principalities  an 
independent  and  national  administration,  as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worship,  of 
legislation,  of  commerce,  and  of  narigation. 

The  laws  and  statutes  at  present  in  force  shall  be  revised.  In  order  to  establish 
a  complete  agreement  in  regard  to  such  rerision,  a  special  commission,  as  to  the 
eomposition  of  which  the  high  contracting  Powers  will  come  to  an  miderstanding 
among  themselves,  shall  assemble  without  delay  at  Bucharest,  together  with  a 
eommissioner  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  business  of  this  commission  shall  be  to  investigate  the  present  state  of  the 
Principalities,  and  to  propose  bfises  for  their  future  organization. 

Art  24.  His  Mfgesty  Uie  Sultan  promises  to  convoke  immediately  in  each  of 
the  two  provinces  a  Divan  ad  hoe^  composed  in  suoh  a  manner  as  to  represent 
SMst  closely  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  aodety.    These  Divans  shall  be  oalled 
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upon  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  definitiye  organizatioii 
«f  the  PrineipAlities. 

Ab  instrnetioii  frea  the  CoBgresi  shall  ngvlflle  t^  lelslioiMi  betnreen  llie 
commission  toad  these  DiTsas. 

Art.  29.  Takisf  into  eoBsktenrtioB  the  epfaikm  expressed  hj  the  two  Dittos, 
the  commission  shall  transmit  without  del^,  to  the  present  seal  of  the  coBfwmoai^ 
flie  resnH  of  its  own  labours. 

The  final  agreement  with  the  Suzendn  Power  shftfl  be  recorded  ia  •eottvsBtfott 
to  be  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  high  eentraeting  parties ;  ftnd  a  hatH-shfltSi; 
in  coulbxmity  with  the  stipnladons  of  the  oonventiott,  shall  oonstitvte  deAmtiveif 
the  organizetion  of  those  prorinces  placed  thenceforward  imder  the  collec4tfP 
gvanntee  of  all  the  signing  Powers. 

Art.  96.  It  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  in  the  PrincrpaKtieB  amrtioBal  ( 
Ibroe,  organized  with  the  view  to  mainfjan  the  security  of  themteriorsBd  to  isff 
that  of  ihe  frontiers.  No  impedimeBt  shall  be  opposed  to  the  extnkoidSiMsy 
measures  of  defence  which,  by  agveement  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  tfaey  may  be 
eaUed  upon  to  take,  in  order  to  repel  any  external  aggression. 

Art  ^.  If  the  internal  tranqwHily  of  the  Principalitiee  should  be  menaoei 
er  compromised,  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  come  to  an  understanding  wi^  the  ether 
eoBtractiBg  Powers  in  regard  to  the  measuses  to  be  taken  for  maictMBiBg  or  re- 
estabHshing  legal  order.  No  armed  iBterrention  can  take  place  without  prenrions 
agreement  between  those  "owers.  * 

Art.  28.  The  principality  of  Servia  shall  continue  to  hold  of  the  Snbfime  Perts^ 
in  conformity  witli  the  Imperial  Hats  which  fix  and  determine  its  rights  «nd 
tmrnnnities,  pUeed  henceforward  under  the  colleeliTe  guarantee  of  the  c 


In  consequence  the  said  PrincipaHtj  shall  preserve  its  independent  and  national 
administration,  as  wdl  as  full  Hberty  of  isorship,  of  legislation,  of  commeroe,  and 
of  navigation. 

Art.  29.  The  right  of  garrison  of  the  Sublime  Porto,  as  stipulated  by  anterior 
regulations,  is  maintained.  No  armed  interrention  can  take  place  in  Senia 
without  preTions  agreement  between  the  high  oentmetiBg  Powers. 

Art  90.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  and  His  Mid«"ty  the 
Sultan  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  etato  of  their  poseessions  in  Asia,  soeh  as  ift 
legally  ezistod  before  the  rupture. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  local  dispute  tfie  fine  of  frontier  shall  be  vefiAed,  ani,  if 
necessary,  recUfied,  without  any  prejudice,  as  regards  territory,  being  sBstiaied  by 
either  paity. 

For  this  purpose  a  mixed  commission,  composed  of  two  Russian  CommissioiMrs  i 
two  Ottoman  Commissioners,  one  English  CommissJener,  and  one  French  Com- 
missicmer,  shaU  be  sent  to  the  spot  immediatoly  after  the  re-establishment  of 
diplomalie  reiatJena  between  the  Court  of  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Totte.  Its 
labours  shall  be  competed  nilhin  tha  panaA  of  csghAaaaBlka  after  the  exshanga 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  tieaty. 

Art,  81.  The  territories  occupied  during  the  warby  tfte  troops  of  their  M  i^jesHes 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bfitain  and  Ireland,  ^e  Esaperar  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  ef  the  French,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  aeeording  to  the 
terms  of  the  conventions  signed  at  Constantino]^  on  the  lihh  of  March,  ISM, 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Sublime  Porte ;  on  the  14th  of  June,  of 
the  same  year,  between  Austria  and  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and  on  the  16th  of  Maaah, 
1855,  between  Sardinia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  shall  be  evacuated  as  seen  as 
possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  trea^.  Tha  potiodi 
ahd  the  means  of  execution  shall  farm  the  object  ef  an  arrangement  betwion  tlie 
SttbUme  Porte  and  the  Powers  whose  troops  have  eeenpied  its  tenritoiy. 

Art  82.  Until  the  treaties  or  cenventioBB  which  existed  before  the  war  betvuesn 
the  belligerent  Powers  have  been  either  renewed  or  replaced  by  new  u^ 
commerce  of  importation  or  of  exportation  shaU  talfe  place  reciprocally  on  tha 
footing  of  the  regulations  in  force  before  the  war ;  sad  in  all  ether  matters  their 
subjects  shall  be  respectively  treated  i:^on  the  fooliBg  of  the  most  fanroared  natisa. 

Art  99.  The  convention  eoneluded  Uiis  di^  between  their  Majestiee  the  Quean 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Iroland,  the  Emperor  of  the  Frsncli, 
OB  the  one  part,  and  Hia  Kiuesty  the  Smpercr  of  AB  t^  Baaaiaa  on  tha  <  ^ 
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port,  respecting  the  Aland  Islands,  is  and  remains  annexed  to  the  present  treaty, 
and  shall  have  the  same  foroe  and  validity  as  if  it  fbrmed  a  part  thereot 

Art  34.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratifledv  <uid  the  ratifieatians  Asil  he 
ezohanged  at  Paris  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  raspective  PlenipoteotiaEieB  have  signed  the  mbbo,  and 
hare  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  Fada  the  dOth  day  of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1850. 

CLARENDON. 

COWLEY. 

BUOL-SCHAUBNSTSm. 

H0BNEK 

A.  WALEWSKt 

BOURQUBNEY. 

MANTEUFPEL. 

O.  M.  D'HATZFELDT. 

ORLOFP. 

BRUNOW. 

C.  CAVOUR. 

DE  VILLABf  ARINA. 

AALI. 

MEHEMMED  DJEMIL. 


ADDITIONAL  A1?D  TRANSITORY  ARTICLE. 
The  stipulations  of  the  conTention  respecting  the  Straits,  signed  this  day,  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  Tessels  of  war  employed  by  the  belligerent  Powers  for  the 
eracaation  by  sea  of  the  territories  occupied  by  their  armies ;  but  the  said  stipula- 
tions shall  resume  their  entire  effect  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  shall  be  terminated. 
Done  at  Paris  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1856. 

CLARENDON. 

COWLEY. 

BUOL-6CHAUEMSTBIlf. 

BDUBNEE. 

A.  WALEWSKL 

BOURQUENEY. 

MANTEUFPEL. 

C.  M.  D'HATZFELDT. 

ORLOFP. 

BRUNOW. 

C.  CAVOUR. 

9£  YILLAMARINA. 

AAU. 

MEHEMMED  DJEMIL. 

CONVENTIONS  ANNEXED  TO  THE  PKEOEDJNG  TEEATt. 
l.~  Convention   between   Heb  MAjxain,  wnx  Emvebob  ov  AvvaoAt  vm 

EMFEBfiB  or  THE  FeBNOH,  TKB  KJUQ  OF  PaUSfU,  TSB  ElCPBBOB  OF  RvsaZA, 

AND  THE  Kino  of  Sabdinxa,  ov  the  one  part,  and  the  Sultan  on  the  othsb 

FABT,  BESPECTINa  THE  SVEAITB  OF  THE  DaBDANELLES  AND  OF  THE  BoSPHOBUS. 

(Signed  at  Paris  March  30, 185«.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris  April  27, 1856.) 
In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God. 

Art  1.  His  Migesty  the  Snltan,  on  tiie  one  part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly 
neolTed  to  maintain  for  the  ftitova  the  pcineipte  invaviaUy  esuUiahed  as  ih« 
ancient  role  of  his  empiie,  and  ia  vivtne  ot  nAiidi  it  has  at  all  tines  been  pro- 
hibited for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dard». 
nelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  His 
Mi^esty  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  said  Straits. 

And  their  Majesties  the  Qneen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Proseiai 
the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on  the  other  party 
engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  Uie  Sultan,  and  to  eonfonn  themselves 
to  the  principle  aboYe  deehoed: 
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Art  3.  The  Saltan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in  past  timed,  to  deliver  firmans  of 
passage  for  light  veasels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed,  as  is  nsnal, 
in  the  service  of  the  missions  of  foreign  Powers. 

Art  8.  The  same  exception  applies  to  the  light  Vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which 
each  of  the  contracting  Powers  is  authoiized  to  station  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  seciure  the  execution  of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  liberty 
of  that  river,  and  the  number  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  two  for  each  Power. 

Art  4.  The  present  convention,  annexed  to  the  general  treaty  signed  at  Paris 
this  day,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of 
four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  afiixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  Paris  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1856. 

CLARENDON. 

COWLEY. 

BDOL-SCHAUENSTEIN. 

HUBNER. 

A.  WALEWSKI. 

BOURQUENEV. 

MANTEUFFEL. 

C.  M.  DHATZFELDT. 

ORLOPF. 

BRUNOW. 

C.  CAVOUR. 

DB  VILLAMARINA. 

AALI. 

MEHEMMED  DJEMIL. 

2. — COHYBRTIOK  BVTWXBH  THE  EmPSROR  OF  BUSSZA  AMD  THE  SULTAH,  LmilNG 

THEIR  Naval  Force  in  the  Biack  Sea. 
(Signed  at  Paris  March  30.    Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  April  27, 1866.) 

In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God. 
Art.  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  mutually  engage  not  to  have  in  the  Black 
Sea  any  other  vessels  of  war  than  those  of  which  the  number,  the  force,  and  the 
dimensions  are  hereinafter  stipulated. 

Art  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  each  to  maintain  in 
that  sea  six  steamvessels  of  60  metres  in  length  at  the  line  of  flotation,  of  a 
tonnage  of  800  tons  at  the  maximum^  and  four  light  steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  a 
tonnage  which  shall  not  exceed  200  tons  each.  ' 

Art.  3.  The  present  convention,  annexed  to  the  general  treaty  signed  at  Paris 
this  day,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of 
four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same  aaiL 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  Paris,  the  13th  day  of  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1866- 

ORLOPF. 
BRUNOW. 
AALI. 
MEHEMMED  DJEMIL. 

S.— CoimcsTiOH  between  Her  Majesty,  the  Ehperor  of  the  Frehoh,  abd 

THE  Emperor  of  Bussu,  RESPECTuia  the  Aiand  Islands. 
(Signed  at  Paris,  March  80, 1866.  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  April  27, 1866.) 
In  the  Name  of  Almighty  God. 
Art  1.  His  M^esty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
deore  which  has  been  expressed  to  him  by  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
declares  that  the  Aland  Islands  shall  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no  military  or 
naval  establishment  shall  be  maintained  or  created  there. 
Art.  2.  The  present  convention,  annexed  to  the  general  treaty  signed  at  Paife 
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this  day,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifloations  afaaJi  be  ezohaaged  in  the  space  of 
four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible* 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  afiixed  thereto  the  seid'  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  Paris  tiie  80th  day  of  the  month  of  Mai^yin  tKe  yoavldM 

CLARENDON. 

COWLEY. 

M.  WAX&WB&X^ 

BOU&QDSaWX. 

ORLOPF. 

BRUNOW^ 


Declaration  respecting  maritime  law,  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great 

Britain,  Austria,  France,  Ihmssia,  Russia,,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  assembled  in 

Congress  at  Paris,  April  18, 1856  :— 

(Translation;) 

The  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  troaly  of  Pkii»»  of  the  80th  of  Hairi^ 
1856,  assembled  in  conference, — 

Considering,-— 

That  maritime  lawrin  ismB  of  was,  has  long  been  t]»  sabjAot  of  deplomble 
disputes; 

That  tiie  uttOBrtainty  of  the  law  and  of  the  duties  in  suoh  a  matter  gives  riso'  to 
diffefm&ees  of  opiiuon  between  neutrala  and  beliigeranta  wbidi  may  occaaioa 
serious  difficulties,  and  even>  oonflicts; 

That  it  la  consequently  adrontageous  to  establish^  a  unifonn  doctrine  on  so 
imjportant  a  point ; 

That  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  atParis  cannot  better  respond 
to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Governments  are  animated  than  by  seeking  ^ 
mtroduce  into  international  relations  fixed  principles  in  this  respect; 

The  abovementioned  Plenipotentisries,  being  duly  autiionaed,  read'ved  to 
eoneert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means-  of  attaining  this  object ;  and,  haviiig 
Semite  to  an  agreement^  ham  adopted  the  ftiUowing  solemn  declaration : — 

1.  Privateering  ia^  andsemainay  abolished^ 

2.  The  nentrabflag  eovers  enemy's  goods^  with  th^eseeption  of  contraband,  of  war. 
8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exoeption  o£  eoBteabMid  of  war,  ase  not  lu^lo  to 

capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4k  Blookade8,-in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective^-that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  fosce  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  tiie  enemy. 

The  Governments  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  engage  to  bring  the 
present  declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which  have  not  taken  part  in 
the  Congress  at  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it 

Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  tiiey  now  prodaim  eamot  but  berNeived 
with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  doubt  not 
that  tiie  efforts  of  their  Govemmenta  to  obtain  the  gene:^  adoption  thereof  will 
be  obwned- with  fall  auceesa. 

l^e  present  declaration  is  not  and  shall  ttot  be  binding ;  except  between  those 
Powers  who  have  acceded,  or  shall  aeoedey  to  it. 
fione  all  Paria^  tiis  IMh  of  Jipril,  1866. 

BtTOL-SCHAUENSXErN. 
HT7BN1SR. 
WALBWSKL 
BOfTRQCTBNmr. 

GOrWLST. 
UkVTmVVPEL, 

OBIOFF. 

BRGWOW. 

C.  CAVOUR. 

DB  yiLLAKARINA 

AALI. 

MEHlSMtfED^  DJSBflL. 

TJ.  S.  Hag.,  No.  331,  Juki,  1856.  v 
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DESPATCHES  FROM  THE  CRIMEA. 
Wab  Depaatmxvt^  April  29. 
Lord  Panmure  has  receiyed  a  desDaich  and  its  enclosure,  of  which  the 
following  are  copies,  addressed  to  his  Lordship  hj  Qeneral  Sir  Wm.  Codring- 
fton,  K.CJB.  :— 

Sehastopol,  April  16. 
My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  Lordship's 
iflJonnation,  the  weekly  report  of  Sir  John  HaU.^1  have,  &c,, 

W.  J.  CoDBnroTov,  QenenJ  Commanding. 
The  Lord  Panmure,  Ac. 

Enclosure. 
Head-quarters,  Camp,  Crimea,  April  15. 

Sir,— -The  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  continues  highly  satisfactory, 
and  there  has  heen  a  decrease  in  both  the  mortality  and  number  of  sick  this 
week. 

Since  the  furious  snowstorm  of  the  3rd  instant  the  weather  has  been 
giadually  getting  milder,  and  now  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
it  is. 

This  fjEtvourable  change  in  the  weather  has  been  marked  by  a  decrease 
of  chest  affections,  and  a  slight  increase  of  febrile  complaints,  but  none  of 
them  of  any  great  severity,  except  in  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  where 
typhoid  fever  still  prevails,  and  four  out  of  the  five  fotal  cases  of  fever 
which  occurred  during  the  week  took  place  in  the  Land  Transport  Coxps 
^one. 

Of  the  sixteen  deaths  which  have  occurred  during  the  week,  five  were 
from  fever  ;  two  from  apoplexy,  the  direct  effects  of  drunkenness  ;  five  from 
affections  of  the  lungs ;  two  from  chronic  bowel  complaints  ;  one  a  sudden 
death  from  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  and  one  from  the 
results  of  an  injury  of  the  head  received  in  a  drunken  brawl  six  weeks  ago. 
So  that  only  twelve  out  of  the  sixteen  are  fairly  attributable  to  disease. 

The  ratio  of  admissions  to  strength  this  week  has  been  1*81  per  cent. ; 
deaths  to  strength  002  per  cent. ;  sick  to  well  3*87  per  cent. 

Taking  the  whole  force  the  admissions  to  strength  in  all  the  hospitals, 
both  general  and  regimental,  have  only  been  2*19  per  cent. ;  deaths  to 
steength  003  per  cent. ;  sick  to  well  5*34  per  cent. — I  have,  &c., 

J.  Hall,  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Hospitals. 

General  Sir  William  J.  Codrington,  E:.C.B., 
Commanding-in-Chief. 


(From  a  Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of  Friday,  May  2.— Saturday, 

May  3.) 
Wab  Djpabtment,  May  3. 
Lord  Panmure  has  received  a  desnatch,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
addressed  to  his  Lordship  by  Qeneral  Sir  William  Codrington,  K.C.B. : — 

Sehastopol,  April  19. 
My  Lord,— On  the  12th  inst.  General  Liiders  sent  an  answer  to  my  letter 
as  to  the  entrance  of  our  vessels  into  the  harbour.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  received  orders  to  place  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  vessels  of  anv 
description  entering  the  harbour  of  Sehastopol.  I  accordingly  informed  Ad- 
miral Fremantle  ;  and  on  the  14th  inst.  he  proceeded  to  the  harbour,  with 
his  flag  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Bafohee,  and,  passing  through  the 
lines  of  wreck,  anchored  inside  the  quay  of  Fort  Paul.  Having  met  the  Ad- 
miral in  the  dockyard,  we  went  up  the  harbour  in  a  small  steamboat,  and. 
passing  also  along  the  north  side,  landed  at  Fort  Constantine^  receiving  all 
civility  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  officeif . 
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GeDeral  Liiden  hftd  invited  Mftnhal  Pelissier,  Genend  Delia  Marmora, 
and  myself  to  meet  him  at  the  Traktir-bridge  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  13th 
inst.,  in  order  that  we  might  accompany  him  to  a  breakfast  on  the  Mackenzie 
heights.  The  meeting  accordingly  took  place.  QeneFal  Liiders,  with  a 
large  staff  of  Russian  officers,  was  received  in  the  French  lines  by  a  guard  of 
honour  and  with  a  salute  of  artillery,  after  which,  followed  by  many  officers 
cf  the  allied  and  Russian  armies,  we  crossed  the  river  and  the  plain  of  the 
Olchemaya,  and  ascended  the  heights  of  Mackenzie,  at  the  road  by  which 
our  army  came  to  Balaklava  on  the  flank.march  from  the  Belbek,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1854. 

About  6,000  infantry  and  one  battery  of  artillery,  the  division  of  General 
Yassilitsky,  were  paraded  and  marched  past ;  a  short  distance  further  on 
Hie  heights  a  large  and  ornamented  marquee  had  been  pitched,  in  which  we 
Were  the  guests  of  General  Liiders,  and  nothing  could,  exceed  the  courtesy 
and  attention  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Russian  army. 

On  the  15th  General  Liiders  came,  with  many  Russian  officers,  to  Marshal 
Pelissier's  to  breakfast  and  to  be  present  at  some  races.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  their  reception  was  as  cordial  and  the  attention  as  kind  as  that 
shown  to  us  in  the  Russian  camp.  The  afternoon  was  passed  at  the  course,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  George,  where  the  races. and  a 
earrausd  of  the  Chasseurs  d*Afrique  finished  the  day. 

On  the  17th  Marshal  Pelissier  reviewed  the  French  army  on  the  range'  of 
heights  near  the  Monastery  of  St.  George. 

liVom  all  sides — ^from  Eamiesch,  at  some  distance  on  the  west ;  from  the 
Feduikhine  and  the  inner  heights  on  the  plain  of  Balaklava,  and  from  the 
nearer  camps  below  us — we  saw  the  French  columns,  with  their  artillery, 
pass  over  the  imdulating  groimd  below  to  the  concentration  upon  their  posi- 
tion on  the  heights. 

At  11  o'clock  we  met  General  Liiders  at  the  Ool  de  Balaklava,  and,  riding 
up  the  steep  hill  above  it,  we  passed  along  the  line  of  columns,  extending,  in 
more  open  order  than  we  generally  form,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and 
a-half.  The  army  then  marched  past — 88  battalions,  five  regiments  of 
4»valry,  siege  artillerymen,  sappers^  and  198  guns  ;  the  defile  of.  this  army 
lasting  till  3  p.m. 

General  Liiders  then  came  to  luncheon  at  the  English  head-quarters.  The 
general  officers  of  our  army  had  been  invited,  and  Marshal  Pelissier,  with 
many  French  officers,  and  General  Delia  Marmora,  with  Sardinian  officers, 
vere  good  enough  to  meet  General  Liiders  at  this  house.  Tour  Lordship  is 
Aware  that  the  S:irdinian  army  is  partly  embarked,  and  the  remainder  getting 
ready  to  leave  the  Crimea. 

The  English  army  was  formed  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  these  head- 
qnarters  ;  the  siege  train  and  the  sappers  on  the  right  of  the  infantry  $  49 
battalions  in  contiguous  quarter  distance  columns  of  regiments  ;  two  troops 
of  horse  artillery  and  five  batteries  on  the  right  of  the  line,  six  batteries  and 
two  heavy  batteries  on  the  left  of  the  line — ^in  all  eighty-six  guns.  Two 
regiments  of  the  Land  Transport  Oo:pfl  were  complete  and  in  good  order  in 
rear. 

General  Liiders  rode  down  the  line,  accompanied  by  a  large  assembly  of 
Russian,  French,  and  Sardinian  officers,  and  the  troops  also  marched  past 
him.  I  have  the  satisfaceion  of  assuring  your  Lordship  of  the  steady,  the 
good,  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  army ;  of  its  very  apparent,  efficiency  in 
every  branch ;  of  the  order,  quietness,  and  regularity  with  which  every  re- 
giment passed  by,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  pride  to  us  all  to  feel  that  such 
was  the  appearance  of  the  army  of  England  in  the  Crimea. 

General  Luders  returned  to  Bakshiserai,  having  expressed  himself  mvflh 
gratified  at  the  attention  shown  him  by  the  allies.— 1  have.  &c., 

\  W.  J.  CoDRiHOTOV,  QonenU  CominandiDg. 

The  Lord  Panmure,  drc. 


SaO  NAYAI.  AJSTD  lOLITABY  INTELLIOENGG.  [jtlSB, 

(Txom  the  Xomi2mi  G'oxitte  of  IVadagr^  ^ 
Wab  ]>BPABffMB»v,  May. 
luofd  Pam&tDce  has  veoeived  »  despaiMdi  and  ite  emilom^,  of  ^ieh  the^- 
lafriag  aie  cc^iiss,  addressed  to  hie  Lndship  by  Qe&end  Sir  William' Obd- 
ziiigteiik  K.O.B.  :— 

SebasfMmol,  Apzil  f». 
yty  Ijard,—- Bnoloied  I  do  mymAt  the  lummat  to  formaa  to  toot  Lozd- 
aUp  tha  weekly  report  of  tiller  Iniigectoi^Geiieiai  of  Hosphals; — I  hare,  Ac. 

W.  J.  GofDEjavmv^  Ctenerai  Gomna&ding: 
The  Lord  Panmure^  &c. 

(Bneloraie.) 
Head-quartern,  Camm  OHmea,  Ap«l'2T.' 

8ir,-*The  health  of  Hie  anny  serring  in^e  Crimea,  ba  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying return  of  sick,  has  been  remaxlcBbly  good,  better  even  than 
oould  haive  been  anticipated  at  this  season  of  liie  year ;  for  in  place  of  in- 
«rease  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease,  both  in  the  sickness  and  mortality 
this  week,  which  is  more  favourable,  I  own,  than  I  expected,  and  we  cannot 
leasonably  look  for  a  ftuther  decrease,  as  the  admissions  to  strength  axe 
only  1*56  per  cent. ;  deatbs  to  strength  0*01  per  cent. ;  sidk  to  well  3'72  per 
cent. 

Th»  cati^  on  the  Bosphorus  and  ibe  troops  at  Kertck  have  been  equally 
healthy,  and  no  death  had  occurred  at  either  place  during  the  week  ending 
tiieethof  ApriL 

The  Land  Tzansport  continues  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of  sick  than 
my  part  of  the  army ;  but  eyen  the  health  of  that  corps  has  steadily  im- 
pfoyed  of  late,  though,  I  am  sony  'to  say,  three  deaths,  all  from  typhoid 
leyer,  occurred  this  week  in  the  hospitals  at  the  head-quarters  of  that  corps, 
and  one  in  the  hospital  of  the  battidioniittached  to  tiie  2nd  Division  from  dis- 
ease of  the  heart. 

This  raduces  the  mortality  in  the  regular  army  to  six^  and  of  these  one 
died  from  tiie  direct  effects  of  drunkenness. 

In  1^  Swiss  Legion  at  Smyrna  I  notice  an  increase  of  sickness,  and  I 
should  myself  be  apprehensive  of  that  station  as  a  summer  residence  for 
troops ;  but  as  yet  the  army  is  not  suffering  very  much  from  disease,  either 
there  or  at  any  other  place,  for,  taking  all  the  stations  and  all  the  hospitals, 
both  general  and  regimental,  into  account,  the  admissions  to  strength, 
of  aU  classes  entitled  to  medical  aid,  have  only  been  1*96  per  cent.,  the 
deatlis  to  stroigth  0*02  per  cent.,  and  the  sick  to  well  5*26  per  cent.— I 
have^  dec, 

J.  Hall,  Inspector-GcnexBl  of  Hospitab. 

Qenenl  Sir  William  J.  Oodrington,  K.C:B., 
Oommanding^in-Ohief. 


CLASP  FOB?  ATOFF . 
(From  tim  Lotidon  ChmUe  of  Fiidagr,  May  £.)> 
Abmiraltt,  May  1. 
Her  Mueaty  ha^ng  been  gncionely  pleased  to  signify  Aer  intention  of 
granting  tiie  ^  Sebastopor*  claep  to  the  officers  and  ciews  of  Her  Majesty's 
diips  employed  in  co-operation  witii  the  land  forces  in^e  reduction  of  Se- 
haetopol  as  well  as  a  clasp,  bearing  on  it  the  word  '<  Aaof^*'  to  the  officas 
and  crews  of  HerMv^eity's  vessek  employed  in  tha  Sea  of  Aaoff,  the  Lords 
Ctommisflionqgs  of  the  Admiralty  hereby  give  notice  of  tiie  same. 
The  period  for  which  the  <<  Sebastopol "  daep  ia  to  be  amrded  tat 
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aemees  as  «foresaid^  dates  from  the  1st  of  October,  1854^  to  the  9tii  of 
September,  1865. 

The  '^Azoff*'  dftsp  will  be  awarded  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  such 
ships  as  served  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff  between  the  25th  of  May,  1855,  and  the 
9th  of  September,  1855,  as  well  as  to  the  officers. and  men  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  boats  of  line-of-battle  shins  which  took  part  in.  tht>  operations 
against  Taganrog,  or  elsewhere  within  the  Seaof  Aaoff. 

Hi  eases  m  wUeh  offioers  ob  meo  ha^e  been-ongaged  in  ^ay  expedition  or 
opemtion  in  tho  Sea  of  Amff  after  the  9lh«of  Seplember,  1855,  the  period 
for  which  the  *  AioiF"  clasp  is  to  be  awarded  will  be  extended  to  tiie  22nd 
of  November,  1805,  «nd  the  seryice  for  which  the  same  is.  claimed  must  in 
8tfc&  cases  be  dnly  certified. 

BfiWARDS  FOB  KABS. 

(Prom  the  Zcwicfci*  <?iBp«*) 
Wae  Bipabtv xkt,  May  la 
!Fhe  Queen  has  l^eeH'  graciously  pleased  to  give  orders  for  the  appointment 
of 'Iddutenant  John  Archibald  Ballaid,  Lieutenant-Goloael  in  the  serWoe  of 
Hit  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  ;  Lieutenant  Christopher  Charles  Teesdal^ 
lii^utenant^Colonel  m  the  service  of  His  Imperial jMLajesty  the  Sultanj  mid 
Oi^tain  Henry  It^anghome  Thompson,  M^)o|r  in  we  iservioe.  of  His  lamedal 
Mi^tjT  the  Soltaa— .tp  be  Honorary  Members  of  the  MUitaiy  Drvision  ol 
the  Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,: 
«ndof  Pr«  Humphiy  Bandwih^late  InspectoiwQeMBal  of  Hospiialflf  in  ihe 
semee  of  His  laapenal  Mijesty  .tha  SuUaa,  to  be  an  Honarary  Member,  of 
ih#iap«flilivinaii^ofthoVhird€ksS)OrGee9auon8  of  the  said  MosiJEon*.. 
oorable  Order.  .'.♦.  1.' 

WlOTXHALL,  May  12.  .      =  .» 

pnie  Quecoi  has.  been  pleas^  to  direct  letjkecs  patent  to  bc»  j^assed  under' tius  > 
Great ' Sea],. gr^tpg  the  djgmtv  of  a  Bar^mjat.o^  theuniled  ki^oniof 
Oseat  Britejift  ^  M^ifki  u&to  Muor-Oenfiral  William  Fei&wick  WilUtas^ 
of  Ears,  Knight  Commaiuler  of  the  Jiiost  HAnonrahleOcdefc  of  the  Baith|  aiid  ' 
to  tha  heiismalo  of  his  body  lawfiilly  begotttau  ^ 


.  5..PUB0HASB  OF  COMADSSIONB.     .    \^\\,-'^' 
(From  the  ZofKiScm'6faseefo^  •  .^  .     ..!-%.    .  .. 

Tha  Queen  has  beett  <i»leased  to  issue  aoettm^ssien^under  her  Boyal  Sl^ 
manual,  of  w;hich  the  following  is  a  copy,  to  inq^uire  into  the  .ffyste^l  of  pui^- 
chaseaadsaleofcommissionsinher Majesty'rtErmy:— -  ^.    ,7,  t.t.<^ 

"l^toria,  by  the  naea  of.Ood  oC  the  miitediiligdom  of  Cbeat  Britain,  and 
Izdaad,  Qomb,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

''  To  our  right  tnuty  and  right  eathely-beloved  consm  and  GonnoiUor,  Bdward 
Adolphns,  Diuce  of  Somerset ;     c    .     .   ,         \, , 

**Onr  trusty  and  well-beloved  Edward  fienir  Stanley,  oommonly  oalM  Lord 
Stanley;  i    -  .     .  .  '  • .  >  .  -  n- .TToat  ni . 

"  Ova  right  troBty  and  well-beloved  OomioiUor,  Sidney  Heriwrt ;  ' 

''Our  |%ht  tnisty  andweU-beloved.QpuiW%rj  ;Bdwaid  Slliwir 

"  Oar  trqsty  and  ifeO-belovei}.  Bdward  ^mkf  .IKmrMd,  Esquhei  Ideutealdl* 
Oeneral  of  onr  Forces^  Comp^n  of  the  Mo^jl^.M^noprW^  -^^^  ^^^  ^^  * 

^Odr  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir' Be  Haoy  Evans,  Lieutenant^efiefaft  of  pv 
F<9>^,  |ji^t  Qrand  Crosa  of  the  Meet  BCenourable  jOid^  of  the  fiath  f  ^    -  ^  _ 
and  well-beloved  Sir  Harrjf  Da^d  rones,  Mi^br.Geaeral'of  our 
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JotooB,  with  the  local  rank  of  Lieatenant-GenenJ  in  Turkey^  Knight  Oominander 
of  the  Host  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ; 

"  Our  trusty  and  well-beloTed  Sir  Henry  John  William  Bentinck,  Mijor-Genezal 
of  our  Forces,  with  the  local  rank  of  lientenant-Qeneral  in  Turkey,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  ; 

"  Our  trusty  and  well-beloyed  Gleorge  Carr  Glynn,  Esquire  ; 

VOur  trusty  and  well-beloved  B^ward  Robert  Wetherall,  Esquire,  Colonel 
in  our  army.  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  greetmg ; 

''  Whereas  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  commission  should  issue  for  tha 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  system  by  which  gentlemen  are  permitted  to  enter 
our  service,  and  officers  in  our  army  are  allowed  to  be  advanced  by  the  purchase  of 
commissions  at  fixed  prices,  and  likewise  to  retire  firom  our  service  by  the  sale  of 
the  same ;  and  that  the  said  commission  should  report  to  us  whether  it  may  be  ex* 
pedient  to  make  any  changes  in  the  existing  system. 

"  Now  know  ^e,  that  we,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  dia> 
cretion,  and  ability,  have  authorize  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  ^resents 
authorize  and  appomt  yon,  the  said  Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset,  Edward 
Henry  Stanley,  Sidney  Herbert,  Edward  EUice,  Edward  Buckley  Wynyaid,  Sur 
De  Lacy  Evans,  Sir  Harry  David  Jones,  Sir  Henry  John  William  Beutincky 
Qeorge  Carr  Glynn,  and  Edward  Bobert  Wetherall,  to  be  our  commissioners  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  we  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  you  our  said. 
commissionerB,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  to  obtain  information  thereupon  by 
the  examination  of  all  persons  most  competent,  by  reason  of  their  knowledge,, 
halnts,  or  experience,  to  afford  it,  and  also  by  calling  for  all  documents,  papers, 
or  records  which  may  appear  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  calculated  to- 
assist  your  researches,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  upon  the 
subject. 

"  And  we  do  hereby  command  and  require  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  Uh  ' 
report  to  us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  with  all  convenient  speed,  your  opinion, 
whether  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  any,  and,  if  any,  what  changes  in  the  sysMin. 
by  which — 

"  Firstly,  gentlemen  are  permitted  to  purchase  first  commissions  in  our  anny ; 

"  Secondly,  officers  are  permitted  to  purchase  any  higher  commissions  ; 

"  Thirdly,  officers  are  permitted  to  retire  from  our  army  by  the  sale  of  their 
commitaions,  all  at  prices  established  by  regulations  of  our  Royal  predecessors,  and 
likewise  whether  the  sanction  thus  given  to  first  entry  into  our  army,  and  subsequent 
promotion  by  purchase  and  retirement  by  sale  of  commissions,  has  been  benefidal- 
or  otherwise  to  the  interests  and  character  of  our  army  generally. 
^  <<  And  we  will  and  command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  this  our  commis- 
sion shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  our  said  conunissionen^ 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution 
thereof,  and  of  eveiy  matter  and  thmg  therein  contained,  althougli  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  ac|)oumment 

**  And  for  yuur  further  assistance  in  the  execution  of  these  presents,  we  do  hereby 
authorize  and  empower  yon  to  appoint  a  secretary  to  this  our  commission,  whose 
.  serrices  and  assistance  we  require  yoa  to  use  frt>m  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require. 

«'  Given  at  our  Courti,  at  St.  James's,  the  10th  day  of  May,  1856,  in  the  19th 
year  ef  our  reign. 

"  By  Her  Migesty's  command, 

"Pabkubi.'* 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

The  following  General  Order  has  been  issned  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
diled  April  21  :— 

The  Field.Marshal  Oommanding-in- Chief  has  received  the  Queen's  com- 
i&ands  to  express  her  unqualified  praise  of  the  soldierlike  appearance  of  the 
troops  of  the  Line  and  Militia  at  Aldershott,  when  renewed  by  Her  Majesir 
on  file  19th  Inst. 

The  <)ueen  admires  the  spirit  of  the  Mmtia  and  iq[>preciates  the  zeal^ 
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its  offioen,  by  whose  exertions  that  force  has  attained  so  high  a  state  of  drill 
and  discipline,  as  manifested  by  the  steady  and  correct  performance  of  ex- 
tensive  manoduyres  on  difficult  ground,  proving  the  great  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  its  instruction,  the  successful  issue  of  which  could  scarcely 
be  expected  from  troops  so  recently  brought  together  in  camp,  and  which 
surpassed  the  sanguine  expectations  of  Her  Maiesty. 

Bj  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  Field-Marshal  Lord  Viscount  Hardinge, 
Commander-in  Chief. 

G.  A.  Wbtherall,  A.G. 

BOYAL  MARINES  GOOD  CONDUCT  PAY. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  by  Order  in  Council , 
dated  the  4th  ult.,  to  extend  to  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Marines  the  benefits  granted  to  Non-Conmiissioned  Officers  of  tne 
Army  by  Royal  Warrant,  dated  13th  July,  1865,  in  the  manner  following, 
viz. : 

2.  All  Corporals  now  serving  who  enlisted  subsequently  to  the  1st  March, 
1833,  who  shall  be  discharged  i^ter  completing  21  or  24  years*  service,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  their  pensions  computed  at  the  followmg  rate :— -8d.  a-dav, 
being  at'the  same  rate  as  Privates  enlisted  for  limited  service,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one  halfpenny  a  day  for  each  year  of  service  as  Corporal,  and  allowed 
to  add  the  Good  Conduct  Pay  of  which  they  shaU  be  in  possession  when  dis- 
charged, to  augment  the  rate  of  pension  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  a  d^. 

All  Serjeants,  Quartermaster-Serjeants,  and  Serjeant-Majors  who  enlisted 
subsequently  to  the  1st  March,  1833,  and  who  shall  hereafter  be  discharged 
after  21  or  24  years'  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  pensions  commuted 
at  the  following  rates,  viz.,  8d«  a  day,  with  the  addition  of. 

For  a  Serjeant Id.  ^  a  day  for  each  year 

Quartermaster-Serjeant  2d.  >     of  service  in  sudi 

Serjeant-Major 3d. )     rank. 

They  also  shaU  be  entitled  to  have  their  service  as  Seijeants  reckoned  as 
Good  Conduct  Service,  to  enable  them  to  add  to  the  rate  of  Good  Conduct 
Pay  which  they  had  acquired  prior  to  promotion,  and  to  carry  the  whole  to 
increase  their  pension,  provided  always  that  the  amount  of  pension  thus  to  be 
awarded  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  maximum  for  a 

Serjeant-Major 2s.  6d.  aday. 

Quartermaster-Serjeant  ...        ...        2s.  3d.    „ 

Serjeant 2s.  Od.    „ 

By  command  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 

S.  R.  Wbslbt,  DA.Q. 
The  Colonel  Commandant  Royal  Marines. 


THE  QUEEN'S  THANKS  TO  THE  BRITISH  FLEET. 

Hie  following  General  Memorandum  and  copy  of  an  Admiralty  letter, 
expressing  the  Queen's  thanks  to  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of 
the  Fleet,  for  the  success  of  the  late  Review,  have  been  promulgated  :— 

Victory f  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  April  24. 
Yice^Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour  has  great  pleasure  in  communicatisg 
to  the  flag  officers,  the  captain  of  the  fleets  the  captains,  commanders,  offi- 
eers,  and  crews  of  the  fleet  and  flotilla,  the  aocompanyin^  expression  of  hm 
.Majesty's  satisfaction  at  the  accuracy  and  precision  displayed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  evolutions  at  the  naval  review  on  the  23rd  inst.,  together 
with  hm  i4>probation  of  their  conduct  on  that  occasion,  which  will  be  received 
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as  an  additional  instance  of  the  Queen's  gracious  appreciation  of  zeal  in  her 
service. 

The  Tice-Admiral  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  thank  Bear-Admiral 
Martin,  Rear-Admixal  th^  Hon.  Sir  E.  S.  Dundas,  Eeai^Admiral  Bajnes^ 
Gonunodore  the  Hoxl  F,  T.  Pelham,  and  the  captains  and  other  officers  of  her 
Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  assemhled  at  Spithead.  and  in  Portsmouth  har- 
bour,-f^  the  ready  and  able  assistance  they  have  afforded  him  in  carxying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  in  evex^ 
arraagement  connected  with  the  late  review,  and  he  desires  to  express  his 
sense  of  the  general  good  conduct  which  Hs  distinguished  all  classes  belong- 
ing to  the  fleet  during  the  time  of  their  being  assembled  in  unezampl^ 
numbers  at  the  port  wnere'  he  has  the  honour  to  command. 

G.  F.  Setmovb, 
Yice-Admirai  and  Oommander-'iii>-Ghief. 

The  respective  Flag  Officers,  Oaptains,  Commanders,  Ac.     . 

Admiralty,  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Black  Hagl^ 
«  Spithead,  April  24. 

*  Sir,^^I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralirjr  to 
acquaint  you  that  he!r  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  desire  that 
her  s&tisftotion  may  be  expressed  to  you,  to  Bear-Admiral  Sir  Bicfaard  0. 
jDundad,  Bekr-Admiral  Baynes,  Commodore  the  Hon.  Frederick  Pelhatn,  and 
%o  the. Captains,  Officers,  and  crews  of  her  ships  and  other  vessels  assembled 
at  dpithead  on  the  occasion  of  the  naval  review  on  the  23rd  insi.,  at  ^^ac- 
^ijracy  and  precision  displayed  in  the  performance  of  the  various  evolutionist 
irhicnjreflect.the  greatest  credit  on  ^he  abiVtv  and  zeal  of  the  Flag  Offic^^ 
Captains,  and  crews  of  the  different  ships  and  vessels  emplo^^ed.  . 

My  Lords  have  much,  satisfaction  in  conveying  to  vou  tms  intimation  of 
Her  Migesty's  pleasure,  and  in  desiring  ycu  to  make  known  this  expresnion 
of  Her  MajMCy's  gracious  approbation- to  the  Flag  Officers,  Officers,  and 
crews  of  the  fleet  aiBsenilded  at  Spithead.-^!  have,  ^c, 

Tooxis  PEziar. 
.  Y]ee»'Ad]miral8i)rafioi«ftJB'.  S^yihDur»K.C3^a^C.H*     i  j 


-       THB  EMPEBOB  NAPOMION^'PLAN  OP  OPERATIONS 

AGAINST  »EBASTOPOL.     .     -  ,         .. 

In  another  portion  of  bur  pages  we  have  made  some  remarks  on  the  plan  of 
operations  against  Sebastopol  proposed  by  the  Emperor  Napcfleon.  The 
plan  was  deWled  to  General  Canrobert  in  the  following  letter : — 

"April  28, 1855. 
"The  flze  whi6h  has  been  opened  against  Sebastopol  will  by  this  time  have 
either  succeeded  or  failed.  In  either  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tc  quit  the 
defensive  position  in  which  the  army  has  remained  during  the  last  six  months. 
For  this  poipoae,  in  aecM^d^h  the  English  Oovemment,  I  would  have  the  trooj^a 
dirided  into  three  armies^-one  siege  army  and  two  of  operations.  The  first  la 
dSBtiiied  to  pmteiet  Ifiamieseh  and  to  blockade  *he  gaixison  of  Sebadtopol;  the 
8eooiid't»«perate  altshort  distance  from  BalaUava,  and>  ia  case  of  need,.to  tats^ 
possesa^en  of  the  heighto  of  Maekenzie;  and  the  third  is  intended  to  efibct« 
diversion,*  If,  as  I  have  reason  to.  thhik,  the  Russians  have  85,000  men  in 
Sebastopol,  16,000  to  the  north  of  Eupatoria,  and  70,000  between  Simpheropol,  the 

.><«.l8lr«be  siege  8MBy,eompoeed  of  80,000  FroMh  mdBOfiQOitmlt^inaKmk 
oodnHhg  10,000  men  who  cannot  be  disposed  oU  Snd,  the.first  army  of  optretion 
tmdei  Lord  Baglan,  of  26,000  English,  16,000  Piedmontese;  1^,000  TnMkt'fi^ 
lOfiOO  Turks ;  and,  Srd,  the  second  army  of  operation,  of  40,000  French  of  the 
enny  of  Sebastopol,  and  26,000  of  the  army  of  reserve  at  Constantinople." 
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Belbek,  and  the  Xchemaya,  it  will  snffioe  to  haye  60,000  good  troops  to  destroy 
all  the  Russian  army,  which  might  be  taken  in  the  rear  before  it  conld  unite  all 
its  forces,  and  even  should  it  be  able  to  unite  them,  tiie  numbers  would  be  almost 
equal ;  for  that  great  prinoiple  of  war  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  if  a  diyerBion 
is  made  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  base  of  operations,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
troops  employed  in  such  a  diversion  should  be  in  sufficient  numbeor  to  be  able  of 
themselves  to  resist  the  army  of  the  enemy,  who  might  unite  all  its  efforts  against 
them.  All  this  being  well  considered,  I  would  have  sent  into  the  valley  of  thA 
Baidar  the  40,000  men  taken  from  the  army  of  SebasU^ol;  and,  supiMirted  by 
Lord  Raglan,  I  would  have  ocei^ied,  from  Skelia  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  TauK 
and  Tchoi^oun,  the  four  roads  which  cross  the  Tohemaya ;  we  should  thus  iiave 
had  80  many  tites-d^'pont,  threatening  the  left  of  the  Russians,  established  bin. 
the  heights  of  Mackenzie.  After  this  movement  I  would  have  left  Lord  Raglaa 
master  of  all  the  positionB  on  the  left  of  the  Tohemaya  from  Skelia  as  far  as  Tohor* 
goun ;  I  would  have  assembled  in  the  rear  of  the  lines  occupied  by  the  English  tiia 
40,000  men  of  the  active  army,  with  the  cavalry,  and  the  means  of  transport  at  jsy 
disposal,  waiting  in  that  position  for  the  acrival  of  my  eorp$  Harmie,  whidi,  cmnuig 
from  Constantinople,  woi^d  have  received  ordeis  to  reconnoitre  Cape  Phoros.*  What 
would  have  been  our  position  ^  regarded  the  Russians?  The. movement  oa 
Baidar,  by  giving  up  the  passages  over  the  Tchemaya,  would  have  threatened 
their  left  and  led  th^  to  suppose  that  it  was  our.  intention  to  dislodge  them  ficom 
the  heights  of  Inkermann  and  Mackenzie. .  The  Russians  would  have  been  thnft 
kept  im  check,  and  their  attention  drawn  on  Inkermann  and  Perekop.  Qnr  :poei« 
tions  would  have  been  excellent,  %nd  my  plans  b^ng  unknown,  if  anytbinlg  had. 
deranged  themi  nothing  would  have  beencompromised^  3ut  snppoai&g  ihafe 
nothing  had  opposed  the  genecal  phip,  it  would  have  been  oacxied  out  in  the  lain 
lowing  manner  >-rA^  soon  so  tfiQ  fleeii  rbiinging  the  ^5^900  men.  o|  the  resezM^ 
had  b^n  seen  a^proaohing,  or4«m  Fonld  ha^  been  given  for  them  to  .prooeod  td 
Alonehta»  the  beach  at  wjiich places. having.been .secretly  examined,, w«b  Ssxmi 
fkvourat^le  for  a  lan^g.  Atet  ^<H|y  MfiQQ  men  would  immediately  on  their  Jand« 
ing  establish  themselves  three  Jl^i^eB  fwm  Alouchta^  beyond  the  defile  of  Ayem  Nik 
o^ers  would  be  landed  until  information  had  been  received  of  the  occupation  of  that 
defile.  After  such  infonnation  had  been  received,  the  remainder  of  the  25,000  maa 
would  land,  and  Hu^iJO  fiOO  as^ambledat  Baidar  wcwld  reeeive  orders  to  manh  along 
the  road  whV^h  skirts  the.  sea-coaat  .bj!  Tal^  In  three  day»t-<tliat  i&  to  say^  two 
days  alter  th«  Undifig  ^.thA  armjr  At  Altmohtai  the  40,000  men  from  Baidar  wooU 
ha^  joined  under  the  waU9  <i  3imphei|^Qi.the.  ^QQO  just,  landed;,  the  .' 


wonld  have  been  taken  po8se89i<9i.o4mi4  9.  sufficient  garrison  left  in  it,  or  a  good 
position  would  have  been  taken  up  on  the  load  we  had  just  passed,  to  secure  th€l 
roa^'  of  the  army.  Now,  of  twp  thingai.o«»— either  .the  Buasian  ^zmy  befim^ 
Sebastopol  wpnld  hftve  9band(»eA.th»t  (pcmidahle  positiott..to  meet,  the  army 
which  would  advance  from  the.side^oC.BalQhiaeai,  and  then  tho^  first  army  A 
operation,  under  the  orders  oiJ^sf^  BaglM^  would  posh  Ibrward  and  take  po»> 
Mssion  of  the  positi^kn  of  Ifiksrp^um;^  Qt  ^^-Bluisijuis  would  aindt  mtheir  Hnes 
tii&  arrival  of  the  army  advancing  ftom  Simpheropol,  and  then  the  latter,  adrandM 
ing  from  j^akshiserai  on  Sebastopol,  always  supporting  its  left  on  the  mountainSi 
would  form  4  jimetion  with  the  army  of  Harshiu  Raglan,  who  had  advanced  fh)m 
Baidar  on  Albat,  repulse  the  Russian  army,  and  drive  it  back  into  Sebastopol  or' 
into  the  sea.  lliis  plan.a^ars  to  me  to^oi^ess  great  advantages.  In  the  first 
plac9»  the  army  as  fur  as  Smip]ieropol,  ifhieib.  is  only  .nine  l^^gfies  firom  AlouchtSi 
would  be  in  commnni/c^itiQP  with  t^e  seaj  the  country  is  very  healthy,  and  better 
supplied  with,  wate^  th^n  other  part. o(f  the  Crim^. its : rear  woi^d  be  alwtQra 
secure;  it  would  occupy  ground  where  our  inferiority  in  ci^valry  would  be  leu 
sensibly  felt;  and,  lasUy,  it  would  be  all  at  once  on  the  Russian  line  of  opera- 

*  "  The  active  anny  would  be  thus  organized :— General  Canrobert,  General- 
in-Chief,*  first  eorpi  iarmie.  General  Bosquet,  with  four  divisions  of  infantiy  an(|' 
one  of  light  caval^ ;  8e.Cjand  ecfiy$  ^carmke^  General  Regnauld  de  St  Jean  d'Ange^, 
wilk  two  divisions  of  infantry,  one  division  of  the  guard,  and  one  division  of  he$v;f 
etsftSty,    General  Pelissier  would  have  continued  to  command  the  heaieginj; 
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tions,  and  eat  off  all  the  sappUes^  by  probably  taking  possession  of  their 
parks  of  reserve.  If  the  defile  of  Ayen— an  indispensable  element  in  the 
success  of  ^e  plim— should  be  so  fortified  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  taken, 
the  8,000  men  who  advanced  for  that  pmpose  would  have  been  re-embarked;  the 
army  of  reserve  would  then  have  been  landed  at  Balaklava,  and  the  diversion 
whidi  it  was  intended  to  make  on  Simpheropol  would  have  been  made  by  Baidar, 
but  witib  fewer  advantages.  As  to  the  march  of  the  40,000  men  from  Baidar  to  Al- 
ouohta,  it  would  have  been  without  danger,  as  the  ground  is  protected  by  almost 
inaccessible  mountains,  and  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Russian  army.  Our 
army  might,  during  almost  all  the  distance  along  the  sea-shore,  have  been  followed 
by  steamers  to  receive  the  sick.*  If,  on  the  contraiy,  it  had  been  wished  to  make 
a  diversion  by  Eupatoria,  my  opinion  is  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  dan- 
gerous or  more  opposed  to  the  rules  of  art  and  to  the  counsels  of  prudence.  In 
order  to  operate  from  Eupatoria  on  Simpheropol,  the  army  so  engaged  would 
be  in  an  open  and  unhealthy  country,  and  almost  without  water ;  it  would  be  on 
ground  where  the  Russian  cavaliy,  which  is  very  numerous,  would  have  every 
dianoe  of  success,  and  it  would  have  to  make  a  march  of  sixteen  leagues  in 
face  of  an  enemy  which  might  come  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the 
south,  fall  on  the  columns,  and  cut  off  all  rolareat.  The  wings  of  tiie  army  would 
have  no  support  from  the  naturo  of  the  ground.  In  order  to  go  from  Eupatoria 
to  Simpheropol,  it  should  carry  with  it  aU  its  provisions  and  all  its  ammunition  ; 
for  when  once  the  army  had  left  Eupatoria,  the  15,000  Russians  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  most  of  whom  are  cavaliy,  would  harass  their  roar  and  prevent  the 
arrival  of  any  convoys.  If  it  should  meet  with  any  resistance  at  Simpheropol,  and 
the  Russian  army  should,  by  a  change  of  front,  have  taken  a  position  on  the  road 
oyer  which  the  anny  had  passed,  that  army  would  be  either  annihilated  or  starved 
out.  There  is,  besides,  another  absolute  principle,  and  that  is,  that  a  flank  march 
is  not  possible  unless  at  a  distance  frx>m  the  enemy,  and  when  sheltered  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  army  which  would  operate  from  Eupatoria  to  Sim- 
pheropol  would  consequently  have  no  line  of  operations,  nor  any  defence  assured 
for  its  flanks,  nor  any  means  of  retreat,  nor  favourable  fleld  of  battle,  nor  means 
of  procuring  food.    Lasdy,  this  anny  of  operation,  instead  of  being  compact,  com- 

nd  of  soldiers  of  the  same  nation,  commanded  by  a  single  chief^  would  be 
led  in  great  part  of  Turks ;  and  as  some  allied  divisions  would  be  added  to  it, 
there  would  be  neither  unity,  ncn*  seeority,  nor  absolute  confidence.  If,  instead  of 
mardiing  on  Simpheropol,  the  army  leaving  Eupatoria  should  desire  to  proceed 
direct  to  Sebastopol,  it  must  reoonunence  under  disadvantageous  conditions  the 
campaign  which  we  made  in  disembarking  in  the  Crimea.  It  should  cany  the 
formidable  positions  of  the  Alma,  of  the  Katcha,  and  of  the  Belbek.  This  enter- 
prise is  impossible,  for  it  would  be  disastrous.  Hence  follows  the  absolute 
necessity  of  only  leaving  at  Eupatoria  the  number  of  Turks  strictly  indispensable 
to  defend  the  place.  Such  is  uie  plan  which  I  wished  to  execute  at  the  head  of 
the  brave  troops  which  you  have  hitherto  commanded,  and  it  is  with  the  most 
profound  and  acute  sorrow  that  I  find  that  graver  interests  force  me  to  remain  in 
Surope.  « NiPOLKON." 

M.  de  Bazancourt  assigns  the  following  zeaBons  for  the  non-execution  oi 
ihe  plan  :— 

*<  If  the  Emperor  renounced  with  regret  the  idea  of  his  visit  to  the  Crimea,  it 
was  also  with  profound  grief  that  the  army,  which  attended  his  arrivallwith  impa- 
tience) learned  that  that  hope  was  to  be  given  up.  When  Commandant  Fav€ 
brought  the  Emperor's  instructions  from  Paris  events  had  hurried  onwards ;  and 

*  <|  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  War  would  have  had  collected  at  Con- 
stantinople rations  of  meat,  gunpowder,  and  other  objects  occupying  little  space, 
in  order  that  the  soldiers,  by  leaving  all  their  other  baggage,  might  have  eaeh 
carried  eight  days'  provisions  with  a  shirt  and  a  greatcoat  The  corpf  d^armie  of 
reserve  would  have  had  on  board  the  steamers  ei^ht  days'  rations  for  60,000  men. 
The  carriages  which  would  follow  the  army  of  Baidar  would  cany  the  same  quan- 
tity, 80  that  the  60,000  men  in  commencing  the  movement  would  have  "yti»flf> 
days'  provisions  assured  to  them.  When  once  they  had  reached  Simpheropol  the 
carriages  might  revictual  the  anny  from  Alouchta." 
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already  there  appeared  the  germ  of  those  deferences  which  aftenrards  arose 
among  the  commanders  of  the  allied  troops. 

**  The  plan  of  operations  was,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  commu* 
mcated  to  the  generals-in-chief ;  hnt  General  Canrobert,  by  a  presentiment  which 
8oon  after  was  realised,  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  difficulties  which  were  about 
to  arise  ;  and  in  consequence  he  despatched  the  following  private  despatch : — 

'* '  The  three  generals-in-chief  are  about  to  be  called  on  to  assume  Uie  offensiye 
against  the  exterior  army,  their  point  to  proceed  against  being  Simpheropol  and 
Sakshiserai ;  but,  in  these  grave  circumstances,  I  cannot  help  deploring  here  the 
absence  of  a  generalissimo,  some  man  of  great  authority,  high  position,  and  suffi- 
ciently old  experience,  to  dominate  everything.' 

'*  That  will  always  be  in  every  army  iJie  essential  point,  as  from  the  want  of 
unity  in  the  chief  command  must  always  result  delays,  hesitations,  and  differences. 
That,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Cri- 
mean expedition;  it  existed  always,  at  every  moment  creating  obstacles  and 
delays,  and  throwing  insurmountable  difficulties  around  the  expeddtion. 

'*  Lord  Raglan  had  a  decided  dislike  to  the  plan  of  operating  on  the  exterior. 
At  first  he  desired,  in  concert  with  Omar  Pasha,  to  operate  by  Eupatoria ;  but  the 
disadvantages  of  that  movement  were  so  evident,  so  incontestable,  and  so  clearly 
enumerated  in  the  plan  of  campaign,  that  the  allied  generals  were  constrained  to 
yield  to  the  just  observations  of  the  French  general. 

''  Then  arose  in  the  council  a  new  difficulty — ^the  road  from  Alouchta  to  Sim- 
pberopol  appeared  to  Lord  Baglan  too  exposed,  and  he  considered  that  from 
Baidar  to  Bakshiserai  preferable.  But  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Raglan  yielded 
fkx>m  weariness  of  discussion,  and  not  from  conviction ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  at  each  instant,  and  in  every  question  of  detail,  the  tacit  opposition  of  hie 
mind  made  itself  felt  without  his  intending  it 

*'  In  face  of  the  terrible  and  doubtful  chances  of  a  general  assault,  and  of  the 
perpetual  menace  of  the  north  side  of  the  town,  which  our  attacks  could  ndt 
attain,  and  which  would  always  escape  from  us.  General  Canrobert,  after  so  many 
disappointed  hopes,  and  so  many  unexpected  and  unfavourable  events,  attached 
to  the  projected  operation  so  great  an  importance  for  the  success  of  the  campaign 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  saonfice  of  himself  to  what  he  regarded  as 
tiie  capital  point  of  the  situation. 

*'  In  order  to  arrive  promptly  at  a  successful  result  he  proposed  to  Lord  Raglan 
to  give  up  to  him  (the  English  general)  the  supreme  command,  and  he  entreated 
Omar  Pasha  most  earnestly  to  follow  lus  example  and  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
Lord  Raglan. 

**  His  Lordship  was  for  an  instant  astonished  at  this  proposition,  for  there  was 
in  it  a  self-denial  for  the  public  good,  often  difficult  for  even  the  most  eleyated 
minds.  It  was,  besides,  a  heavy  responsibility,  the  sudden  weight  of  which  pex^ 
haps  terrified  the  English  general.  He  at  first  refased,  then  hesitated,  tiien 
accepted,  and  afterwards  demanded  that  the  French  troops  should  undertake  to 
occupy  and  defend  the  English  trenches. 

**  That  strange  proposition  could  not  be  accepted.  The  development  of  oinr 
lines  already  demanded  for  daUy  guard  a  large  number  of  troops,  and  it  was  not 
possible,  without  serious  inconvenience  and  an  increase  of  the  daily  loss  of  life,  to 
angment  the  number.  The  English  trenches  could  alone  be  occupied  by  tiie 
English.  The  general  refased.  From  that  moment  there  were  no  means  of 
coming  to  an  understanding.  Two  conferences,  the  first  of  which  lasted  nearly 
seven  hours,  could  not  yanauish  the  repugnance  of  Lord  Raglan.  The  first  blow 
sustained  by  the  good  relations  which  until  then  had  existed  between  the  two 
Oenerals-in-Chief  was  the  recall  of  the  Eertch  expedition ;  and  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Baglan  to  cooperate  with  the  plan  of  attack  proposed  to  him  by  General  Canro- 
bert was  the  last  In  consequence  of  this  reftisal  the  position  of  the  general-in> 
chief  of  the  French  army,  with  respect  to  the  troops  whom  he  commanded  and  to 
the  chief  of  the  allied  army,  became  almost  untenable. 

*  The  resolution  of  General  Canrobert  in  this  droumstance  was  speedily  taken ; 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  public  welfare,  and  to  descend,  of 
his  free  will  and  in  the  inteiest  of  the  common  weal,  from  the  elevated  rank  to 
Which  he  had  been  raised  by  his  Boyereign.  If  General  Canrobert  kept  the  reel 
cause  of  his  sudden  determination  secret,  by  ascribing  it  to  his  iU  health,  he 
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stated  the  truth  to  his  Soyerexgn.    He  thus  writes  to  the  Emperor  on  the  10th  of 
Maj:— 

"  <  The  little  relative  effect  produced  by  the  numerous  and  excellent  batteries 
of  the  allies  against  Sebastopol;  the  non-attack  of  our  external  lines  by  the 
enemy ;  the  reopening  of  the  fire,  an  aggressive  measure  which  had  appeared 
very  probable,  and  on  which  I  had  founded  hopes  of  a  success  more  decisive  than 
that  of  Inkermann;  the  arduous  difficulties  which  I  have  experienced  in  prepar-. 
ing  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  campaign  of  your  Majesty,  now. become  neariji 
impossible  by  the  non-co-operation  of  the  chief  of  the  English  army  ^  the  very  falso, 
position  towards  the  English  in  which  the  latter  has  placed  me  ;  Uie  sudden  xe»- 
oaU  of  the  Kertch  expedition,  to  which  I  have  since  discovered  they  aUacheda 
great  importance ;  the  extraordinary  moral  and  physical  fatigues  to  whi(^  tot. 
nine  months  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  subjected — ^all  ikese  reasons,  Sire,  have  pro« 
duced  in  my  mind  the  conviction  that  I  ought  not  to  direct  in  chief  an  immen^Q 
army,  the  esteem,  affection,  and  confidence  of  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  ob> 
tain.  From  that  moment  my  duty  towards  your  Migesty  and  towards  the  country' 
was  to  demand  my  being  replaced  by  the  general  for  whom,  in  his  inteHigent  ibro-> 
sight,  the  Emperor  had  confided  to  me  a  letter  of  commander-in-chief,  and  whQ 
luuted  the  conditions  of  capacity,  moral  authority,  habit  of  conducting  great, 
undertakings,  with  the  energy  necessary  to  bring  to  a'fortunate  and  serious  re- 
sult the  vast  enteiprise  with  which  the  death  of  my  predecessor  and  the  wiU 
of  ihe  Emperor  hjaa,  charged,  me.  The  soldiers  and  the  officers  are  all  well  ap- 
quaiuted  with  the  warlike  qualities  of  General  Pussier ;  they  will  give  him  atl 
tiieir  confidence,  and  the  .co-operation  of ,  us  all  is  secured  to  him ;  and  I  Iqiow* 
that  your  new  general-in-chief  has  the  strongest  fedth  in  his  success.  Your  Mf^ 
jesty  will  allow  me  to  observe  that  my  name  is  too  well  known  to  the  troops^  whose, 
ooi^dentr  affection  ha»  never  ceased  to  do  me  honour,  for  me  under  existing  (Cir- 
cumstances not  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  .order,  in  .their  fatigues  and 
dangers,  to  set  them  iuiexample  of  devotedness  to  the  sepnoce.and  glqry  of  the^ 
Emperor  and  of  France.  I,  therefore,  request  your  Jiiiue^  to  allow  me  to  com- , 
mand  a  simple  division  in  tikis  fine,  and  {teroic  army,  lSxe  conduct  of  which  hasi] 
oonferred  and  wiU  continue  to  confer  so  much  honour^on  Erance.' 

<*To  the  Minister  of  War  he  wrote  thus; —  ,  , 

*'  <  The*  army  which  I  leave  to  my  successor  has' come  out  of  the  rude  and  peril- 
ous trials  it  has  had  to  undergo,  fuller  of  iardour  and  confidence  than  ever.  It  is. 
a  glory  for  France,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  to  me  a  source  of  consolation  froio' 
the  devotedness  which  it  has  shown  towards  me  up  to  this  day,  and  it  is  rendj  t(i>( 
accomplish  the  greatest  undertakings  which  msy  be  e^join^d  fqr  the  $19x7  of  the 
Emperor/ 

^  After  General  Ganrobert  had  despatched  by  telegraph  the  comiyiuni^tiGii  re;, 
corded  above,  he  requested  the  presence  of  General  Peli^^^^in  hi&tent^  to  whpi^i, 
he  confided  his  intention  of  laym^  down  the  chief  command.  ...The'language  q(* 
General  Ganrobert  greatiy  impressed  General  Pelissier,  who  in  vain  attempted  to 
sbuake  his  resolution*  '  G^eral,'  exclaimed  the  latter,  *  %  ^Dplore  ypu,not  to  e^sry 
out  your  intention ;  later  you  will. bitterly.  regreH;  haviing  ioD,^  so.'..  General  Q»fB^^ 
robert  simply  replied,  ^  To  have  performed  my  duty  can  never  become  to  me  a  ^ 
subject  of  regret.'  ^e  th^  described  to  his  successor  tiie  position  in  whi<^  ha, 
was  placed,  and  the.  difficult  relations,  which  existed  oetween  him  and.Loirt^ 
Baglai^  and  which  rendered  his  further  presence  at  the  head  of  the  French  anxiy^ 
Inmost  impossible.  Genera)^  Pussier  listened  to.n^  late  comipander  wi£h  ^m,q< 
tion,  and  qnce  more  requested  him  to  delay  the  execution  of  \he  step  lie  had  de-. 
cided  on.'  <  The.^fspAtch!^  le^'  TOplied,.(G^eneral  ,GaQro^ei;t,  ^^h^  ];ictnded  t^, 
his  successor  a  4c^y  pf  iU-  Gener^  PeUssiei^  f^  it,  and  theiv.io  inlenc^,  shook^ 
the  two  hands  qf  General  Canrohe^  and  tiie  generals.  s^par^Jied.  /  .  /. 

*^  The  next  day  the  foJlpwing  telegfapmc  despatch  reached'head-quafters :— ^ 

<* '  Barift,  May  10,  a  p«iB.  - 
'  '^^  The  Emperor  aooepta  yonr.resigaation.  His  M^esty  regrets  thai  yotir 
tteatth  bee  suffered ; .  fae  eoagrafedlateejottion  tiw>  fiBeliAg  aifaioh  made  yoa  rdqaett' 
to  rteain  with  the  army;. yota.«wiIl  there  taMa  the^oommand, notoof  jadiidaidii^" 
Itet'of  the  tdt^'Oi  General  Prissier..  jQisve  vp  the  eommand^ii^ohief  to- lies 
generaL*  . .'  •      1 
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<<G«B£«il  TroAVy  the  fi»t  aide.^#-eamis  and  GoIirmI  Waabeft^  wf»  done  ac- 
qtudnted  with  the  dedsion  of  the  general,  which  ap  to  the  last  moment  was  kept 
a  secret 

*<  On  qnittio^  the  eDiiwiaBd.i»<hie£  UMBftMrnaiBedte  OeiienX  Ganrohert  to 
itilfil  a  duty  which  his  heart  dictated  to  him;  it  was  to  take  eare  of  those  whp 
ivere  attached  to  him.  At  an  eavlj^  hour  in  tbamoming  ha  called  tile  officers  of 
ijif. gtrfp  tft  him,,  and  annonmrnng  to  them  that  he  was  ahoutto  leanrethecommand- 
in-ehief  he  piopooed  to  each  what  he  thought  best  suited  to  him.  Every  one 
bflwed  his  head  with  a  feeling  of  deepregretr  hob.  also  with  warm  gsatitttde  &»  his 
liaving  thought  of  them  at  the  hat  moment. 

**  Meaawl^w  Gencfal  FeUsstec,  nho  had'  been  sent  fcr  by  tiie  general-in-oMef, 
imeeeded  to  headrqioartem  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  aocompaoied  only  by  hW 
aida-db-eanij^  Iio«tenaiit>Colonal  Caasaigm.  €hKnral  Canrobeft  inftmned  hm. 
that  his  resignatiea  had  been  aoeepted  by  the  Emperor,  and  that  His  Ht^esly 
Bad  designated  him  (Qenoral  PtiSssier)  as  his  suceessor.  The  command-in-chief 
WM  given  np  to  him  in  the  oonrso  of  the  morning.  At  half  past  9  o'dook  G^nesal 
P^lissier  was  at  the  qnartem  of  Lord  Baglan^  with  whom  he  had  a  long  coafereBeey 
for  13^  gKot  event  would  evidently  open  the  field  for  new  proceedings.  Alnrnt 
noon  General  PUissier  had  returned  to  head  qnartara.  The  genesala  eommanding 
a^'CorpB  ^armia  and  the  other  gaaarals  had  been  convoked  and  aesembled  in  a 
kvge  hvt  whiefa  General  Ganrobert  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  his  offices. 
There,  sunrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  sta£^  and  with  that  greatness  of  chavaotsr 
and  that  candour  of  apeeoh  which  aie  peculiar  to  him.  General  Canzobert  addressed 
Us  adieus  to  the  cbieib  of  that  valiant  army  whxdi  he  had  so  long  commanded — 
adieoB  whiefa  touched  every  heart  and  brought  tease  into  every  eye.  He  alone 
Wtts  calm  and  firm,  descending  fixnn  tiie  high  dignity  of  onmrnand  with  tfao'same 
simplicity  that  he  had  ascended  to  it. 

^*  He  who  is  about  to  conmiand  you,'  he  said  in  termination,  <  is  already  known 
to  yon  all  for  his  great  mititaxy  services.  I  place  in  his  hands  a  fine  and  valiant 
army,  which  he  will  lead  to  victory ;  and  yon,  geBeral%  will  give  to  my  sncoeffiKxr 
that  faithfol  and  indefedgable  support  which  has  seconded  my  efforts  during  tAe 
<iifl!biwnt  trials  that  we  have  passed  through.  For  my  own  past,  I  have  asked  of 
fhe  Emperor,  and  now  demand  of  our  new  aomaian<ter-in-ohief,  not  the  honour 
of  the  eommand  of  an  important  eorpa  d^armie,  to  which  the  Emperor  has  ap- 
pointed me,  but  that  of  resuming  the  coramflmd  of  a  division/  The  emotion 
QDsated  by  the  latter  words  was  intense,  and  was  increased  when  General  Ptiissier 
noallad  the  signal  services  rendered  by  General  Canrobert  to  tiie  anny  and  to  his 
oountiy.    The  interview  then  came  to  an  end*." 


fihmfww  09  «HB  BsirniH  Nicrr  svEura  thb  Lasb  Wab.— Ihnring  the 
yaen  1854  and  1856,  British  tnuisports  and  men-of-war  conveyed  123,105 
men  (including  militia,  &e.)  ftmni  thb  ooantry  to  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
28,659  fiom  the  Meditenanean  to  the  Black  fisai.  Puring  the  same  period 
they  cenv^nd  fii^lO  Franoh  soldievs  to  the  Baltic  and  Mediterrainean,  and 
19»a01  SaxdinnaM  to  the  Blacfc  Sea.  In  the  Black  Sea  they  moved  170,634 
tBoops,  and  ihey  moved  43,185  ooastwise.  In  shoit,  the  British  navy  wen 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  active  servioe  an  aggregate  of  436,803  men. 
Their  services  did  not  stop  here :  they  oonToyed  23,068  British  horse%  2^95 
Krencfa,  and  3,325  Sardmiaii,  to  the  seat  of  war.  Th^  aliw  conveyed 
316,739  tons  of  British  stores,  18,881  French,  and  4,296  BsBdinian,  to  the 
8iat  of  WW.  These  figures  show  kow  esssBtiali,  how  indispensable,  has  been 
the  e»-operation  of  west  Britam  in  enabling  the  Allies  to  being  into  the 
field  a  force  adequate  to  ensure  the  triumph  which  they  have  achieved. 

MiAraxA  PATVAflVEBe^r^The  Government  intend  to  deal  with  the  Ffty- 
maatecs  as  Sttbaltemsy  and  to  gicant  them  thne  months'  pa^-  when  they  an 
disembodied. 

Iv  is  inbended  to  erect  a  fi»t  on  the  east  pier  at  Eingstown,  which  is  to  he 
mounted  with  fire  gtms  of  heavy  calibre,  «id  accommodation  is  to  be  pre- 
pmd  for  thexeceprion  of  a  detachment  of  the  Bojal  Axiillery. 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  BOTAL  NAVY  Df  COMMISSIOlf . 

(Oorreaed  to  27A  May.) 

With  the  Lata  of  CommiuUn  of  Ike  Qf/oen  tn  Commamd, 


▲corn,  13,  Com.  A.  W.  A.  Hood,  1864,  Chatham. 
.ColuB,  sbell-dapAt,  Maat-Gom.  W.  L.  Broime, 
1881,  Portamouth. 

Agamemnon,  91,  ao.,  Capt  J.J.  Stopford,  1841, 

Mediterranean. 
Alaority,  4,  ao.,  Com.  H.  G.  MiO^odle,  1864,  Porta. 

Alarm,  26,  Capt  D.  Gurry,  1846,  Pacific 

Alban,  4,  at-v.,  lieut'Com.  W.  £.  Fiaher,  1846, 
Portsmouu. 

AlUoore,  8,  ac.  gnn^bt,  Lt.-Com.  Porta . 

▲laoto,  6,  ateam-Toaael,  Com.  R.  Phillipa,  1848, 
Coaat  of  Africa. 

Algiera,  90,  ac.,  Capt  H.  J.  Godrington,  C3., 
1886,  Portamouth. 

Amelia,  8,  ao.  gun-bt,  Lt-Gom.  Porta. 

Amphion,  84,  ac.,  Capt  H.  Chada,  1848,  North 
America  and  Weat  Indlea. 

Amphitriie,  84,  Capt  R  Burridge,  1846,  Porta. 

Angler,  8,  so.  gimboat,  liant-Com.  W.  Howorth, 
1866.  Portamouth. 

Ant,  8, 8C  gunboat,  Lieut-Gom.  M.  Sahnon,  1864, 
Portamouth. 

Apollo,  8,  troop-ahip,  8ec>Master  H.  W.  Burnet 
(acting),  particular  aerrice. 

Azmb,  18,  Com.  B.  B.  Pearae,  1866,  North  Ame- 
rica and  West  Indiea. 

Arachne,  18,  Com.  V.  0.  Inglefield,  1848,  North 
America  and  Weat  Indiea. 

Archer,  14,  ac,  Capt  £.  Heathoote,  1868,  par- 
ticular eerrice. 

Argus,  6,  steam-aloop,  Com.  R  Punia,  1848, 
North  America  and  Weat  Indiea. 

Ariel,  9,  ac,  Com.  F.  A.  Maxae,  1866,  Mediter. 

Arrogant 47, ac,  Capt  H.  Ljster,  1846.  Portamh. 

Aizow,  4,  aerew  gun-Yeaael,  Com.  8.  H.  Hender- 
aon,  1866,  Mediterranean. 

Aaaurance,  4,  ac.  Com.  W.  O.  Jonea,  1864,  Ports. 

Atalanta,  16,  Com.  T.  M.  8.  Paaley,  1866,  Devon- 
port. 

Afhoil,  4,  atore-ah.,  Lieut-Gom.  0. 8.  Boya,  1846, 
particular  eenrice. 

Badger,  8,  ac  gun-boat,  Lieut  J.  T.  BoUook, 
1866,  Devonport 

Banahee,  2,  ateam-veaael,  lieut-Gom.  J.  W.  Pike, 

1848,  Mediterranean. 

Banterer,  8,  ao.  gun-bt,  lient-Gom.  J.  H.  WhxC- 

ahed,  1864,  Derouport 
Barracouta,  6,  ateam-sloop.  Com.  T.  D.  A.  For- 

teaeue,  1864,  East  Indiea. 
BaaUlak,  6,  at-ves..  Com.  8.  8.  L.  Crofton,  1860, 

North  America  and  West  Indiea. 
Beacon,  9,  aorew  gunboat,  Uent-Gom.  E.  A.  T. 

Stabba,  1864,  Portamouth. 
Beagle,  6,  acrew  gun-yeaael,  Lieut-Commander 

W.  N.  W.  HeweU  (1864),  Mediterranean. 
BetTer,  8,  ao.  gunbt,  Lieut-Gom.  A.  H.  Hoakini^ 

1849,  PorUmouth. 

Belleiale,  6,  hospital  ship,  Com.  J.  Hoakenj 

1868,  Mediterranean. 
Bitar,  8,  ac  gun-bt,  Lient-Gom.  W.  H.  Ander- 

Bon,  1849,  Portomouth. 
Bittern,  18,  Com.  W.  T.  Bate.  1848,  B.  L 
Black  Eaij^e, styacht Maat-Oom. J. £. Petlaj, 

1844,  Portsmouth. 
Blaser.  3,  ac  gunboat  Lieut-Gom.  L.  0.  H.  Bo- 

bertaon,  1847,  PorUmouth. 
Blenheim,  60,  screw,  Captain  W.  H.  Hall,  0J^« 

1844,  Portsmouth. 
Bloodhound,  8,  Lleut-Gom.  O.  B.  WUHamiL 

1840,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Blossom,  8,  so.  gun-bt,  Lt  Com.  Porta. 

Boaoawen,  70,  Rear.-Adm.  A.  Fanahawe,  OA^ 

Capt  W.  F.  Olanrille,  1846,  North  America 

ana  Weat  Indiea. 
Bennoer,8,  ac  gunbt,Lt-Gom.aJLT.I>rak«,ia66, 

Bevonport 
Boser,  8,  ac  gm-bi,  Iieat.«Oom.  8.  P.  Tftwa- 
1,1868. 


BraTe,  8,  ac  gunboat,  lieut-Gom.  E.  Hardinge, 

1868,  PorUmouth. 
Biasen,  8,  ac  gunboat,  Lieut-Gom.  W.  W.  8. 

Bridgea,  1868,  PorUmouth. 
Briak,  14,  ac,  Com.  A.  J.  Curtla,  1868,  Pacific 
Brunawick,  80,  ac,  Capt  H.  R  YelTerton,  03., 

1848,  Devonport 
Bulldog,  6,  at.  Com.  A.  G.  Gordon,  1868.  Medii 
Bullflndi,  8,  ac  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  F.T.Thonif 

aon,  1864,  Portsmouth. 
BulUkog,  8,  ac.  gun.-bt,  lieut-Gom.  C.  W.  Mar- 
tin, 1866,  Portamouth. 
Buatard,  8,  ac.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Gom.  Ylacoont 

Gilford,  1863,  PorUmouth. 
Buzzard,  6,  at-aloop,  Com.  W.  H.  Dobbie,  1846, 

North  America  and  Weat  Indies. 
Gaaar,  90,  aorew,  Capt  J.  Bobb,  1841,  Porta. 
Calcutta.  84.  Bear-Adm.  Sir  M.  Seymour,  K.G3., 

Capt  W.  K.  Hall,  C.B.,  1868,  East  Indiea. 
Camel,  8,  ac  gun-bt ,  Lt-Com.  PortaL 

Garadoc,  8,  at-vec,  Lieut-Com.  G.  8. 8.  Stan- 
hope, 1846,  partlcalar  aerrioe. 
Gamaticm,  8,  ac.  gun-bt.  Lieut-Gom.  P.  San- 

marez,  1847,  Portamouth. 
Caroline,  8,  ao.  gun-bt.  Lt-Com.  Porte. 

Castor,  86,  Commod.  H-  D.  Trotter,  Gape  of 

Good  Hope 
Centaur,  0,  at-v.,  Capt  W.  J.  G.  CUiTord,  1847, 

Sheemeaa. 
Centurion,  80,  ac,  Capt  W.  J.  Williama,  1841, 

Devonport 
Ceylon,  8,  reo.-ahip.  Com.  E.  K.  H.  Hallett  1841, 

Malta. 
Charger,  8,  ac  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  £.  G.  By- 

mona,  1848,  Portamouth. 
Charon,  8,  ao.  gunbt,  Lt-Gom.  E  J.  Pollard,  1866, 

DeTonport 
Gheerftil,  8,  ao.  gunboat,  Lieut-Gom.  W.  H. 

Baaon,]866,  Portamouth. 
Cherokee, 8, so.  gunbt, Lt  Com.  Ports. 

Ghildera,  18,  Com.  Y.  O.  HioUey,  1860,  G.of  Africa. 
Ghttb,  8.  sc  gun-bt.  Lieut-Com.  Hon.  E.  Q.  L. 

Cochrane,  1854,  PorUmouth. 
Clinker,  8,  ac  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  J.  8.  Hudaoo, 

1864. 
Cochin,  8,  ac  gun-bt,  Lieut  -Com.  Porta. 

1Ck>ckchafer,  8,  ac.  ghnboat  Lieut-Com.  S.  A. 

Poroher,  1846,  Devonport. 
Coloeaua.  80,  Captain  Hon.  H.  Keppel,  1837, 

Sheemeaa. 
Columbia,  6,ateam  aur.-T.,  Com.  P.  F.  Shortland, 

1848,  North  America  and  West  Tndiec 
Gomua,  14,  Com.  R  Jenkina,  1863.  Eaat  Indiea. 
Confliet,  8,  sc.  Com.  T.  Cochran,  1861,  PorUmh. 
Coufounder,  8,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.         PorU, 
Conway,  86,  Viee-Admlral  Sir  H.  D.  Chada, 

K.G.B.,  GMtain  ,  Cork. 

Conqueror,  100,  sc,  Capt  T.  M.  C.  Symonda, 

0.R,  1841,  Deyonport 
Ooqnetu,4,  aerew,  Com.  R  H.  Blak,  1866, Porta- 
mouth. 
Gormorant,4,BC.Gom.W.Bowden,1864,  PotUth. 
Oomwallia.  60,  ac,  Capt  G.  O.  WeUealey,  0,^.^ 

1844,  Weat  Indiea  and  North  America. 
Coaaaok,  acrew,  80,  Captain  J.  H.  Cockbuxn, 

1860,  particular  service. 

Cracker,  8,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  G.  G.  A.  Xine, 

1841. 
Craeay,  80,  ac,  Capt  R  L.  Warren,  1839,  Sheer- 

CrooodUa,  8.  rec-ahip,  Com.  W.  Greet,  1864»  off 

the  Tower. 
Croons,  8,  ac  gun-bt,  Lt-Oom.  Portiu 

Graker,  16,  st-eloop,  Com.  Hon.O.  H.  BdnglM, 

1861.  Devonport 

Qaokoo,  8,  at-Taa.,  lieot-Oom.  A.  O.  'A.yban^, 
1841,  r^ " 
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OprMot,90.Mnw,Ca9Cai]it]i«Hon.  O.  F.HmI- 

ings,  1845,  MeditemmewD. 
Qrdopa,  8,  tt.-y6ft^  VuL-Com.  J.   V.  Bmi, 

1641,  Meditemnean. 
Omlew,  8,  serew,  Com.  W.  Horton,  1865,  Hedi- 

temuieaii. 
I>Alar,  1,  so.  gnnbt,  LL-Com.  H.  W.Brtnt,1888, 

Portamooth. 
Dapper,  1,  ac.  gunboat.  Ueat-Gom.  H.  ICKeila 

Dyer,  1856,  Deyonport. 
Daiing.  14,  Com.  0.  J.  Napier,  1849,Korth  Ama- 

riea  and  West  Indiea. 
Daahar,  S,  at-raa.,  Captain  K.  LafebTre*  1853, 

Channel  lalanda. 
Danntlaaa,  84.  aorew,  Capt  A.  P.  Byder,  1848, 

Mediterranean. 
Deeoy,  S,  ao.  gonboat,  lienL-ConL  B.  T.  Claifc, 

1858,  Deronport 
Dee,  4,  troop  aup,  Maat-CooL  T.  C.  Pollen, 

1844,  Portamoath. 
Daliffht,  2,  ac  gunboat,  Lieot-Com.  H.  H.  Blng- 

Bam,  18CI,  Devouport 
Deaperate,  8,  aoraw,  Com.  G.  M.  Jaokaon,  1855, 

Fortsmouth. 
Deraatation,  8,  at.-T.,  Com.  E.  Marahall,  1868, 

FortanMath. 
Diamond,  88,  Capt  G.  B.  Hamilton,  1847,  Medit 
Dido,  18.  Captain  W.  H.  A.  Morahead,  C3., 

1842,PaAifle. 
Dolphin,  8,  Lieat>Com.  E.  Webber,  1847,  Coaat 

ofAMoa. 
DoTB,  a,  ae.  gonboat,  Lieot-Com.  F.  A.  Herbert, 

1848,  Portamoath. 
Dragon,  8,  at,  C^>t  W.  H.  Stewart,  C.B.,  1854, 

Mediterranean. 
Drake,  8,  ae.  gon-bt,  Lieot-Oom.  M.  8.  L.  Pelle, 

1851,  Portamouth. 
Drirer,  8,  at-r.,  Com.  E.  Ghambera,  1854,  par* 

tioularaemce. 
Dake  of  Wellington,  ISO,  aorew,  Bear-Admiral 

the  Hon.  Sir  R  S.  Oundaa,  K.G.B.,  Ci^taln 

H.  Caldwell,  G.B.,  1858.  Portamoath. 
Dwari;  8,  ao.  gun-bt,  Lt-Gom.  Porta. 

Eameat,  8,  ao.  gon-bt.  Lt-Gom.  Porta. 

Edinbnigh,  58,  aorew,  Ci^t  R.  S.  Hewlett,  G3., 

1850.  Deronpoot. 
Eleotra,  14,  Com.  J.  Hunt,  1854,  Anatralia. 
Slk,  IS,  Com.  J.  F.  G.  Hamilton,  1854,  Chatham. 
Enoonnter,  14,  ac,  Capt  G.  W.  D.  O'Callaghan, 

1848,  Eaat  Indiea. 
Erne,  8,  aorew  gunboat,  lieot-Com.  J.  D'Aroy, 

1654,  Portamoath.  > 

Eaoort,  8,  ao.  gon-bt,  Lt-Gom.  Porta. 

Sak,  90.  ae.,  Capt  Sir  R  J.  Le  M.  irClure,  1850. 

partioolar  aervioe. 
Eapiegle,  18,  Com.  E.  H.  G.  Lambert,  1854, 

North  America  and  Weat  Indiea. 
Eorotaa.  13,  ao.,  Ci^t  W.  Mooraom,  G3.,  1851, 

Portamoath. 
SarTftloB.  50,  ao.,  Capt  O.  Bamaay,  C3.,  1848, 

Deronport 
Eoiydioe,  88,  Capt  J.  W.  Tarleton,  C3.,  1858, 

North  Amenoa  and  Weat  Indiea. 
Excellent  48,  gunnerr  ahip,  Capt  Sir  T.  Halt- 
land.  C.B.,  1887,  Portamouth. 
Ezmooth,  91,  ao..  Cpt  H.  Eyree,  G3..  1841.  Der. 
Eapieaa,  8,  Commander  H.  Bpya,  1853,  8.  E. 

Coaat  of  America. 
Faiiy,  ae.  yt.  tender  to  Tletoria  and  Albert 

yacht,  Portamoath. 
Faloon.  17,ae.,  Com.  H.  Campion.  1855.  Porta. 
Fanoy,  8,  aerew  gon-boat,  Lt-Gom.  0.  G.  GryOa, 

1847. 
FaDtome,  18,  Com.  J.  H.  Gennya,  1848,  Ana- 

tralian  atatlon. 
Ferrant  S.  m.  gonboat,  lieot-Oom.  A.  Mltehdl, 

1854.  Portamoath. 
FldfBt  a«  BO-  gun-bt,  Lt-Gom.  Porta. 

Flrelnand,  8,  at-veaael.  Captain  the  Hon.  J.  W. 

a  Speueer.  1854,  Mediterranean. 
Firefly,  i,  Bt-T.,  Com.  G.  F.  Day,  1855,  part  aer. 
Firm,  8,  ae.  gonbt,  Lt-Con.  T.  8.  Gooch,  1854, 

Fortnaoiilh. 


Fiagnaxd,  i8.  Gonmodore  J.  Shapherd,  1840, 

Woolwich. 
Flamer,  8,  ao.  gon-bt.  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Flirt  8*  eo.  gon-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Fly,  8,  ac  ffon-bt,  Lt-Gom.  Porta. 

Flying  Fiah,  8,  ac.  Com.  R  Dew,  1854,  Portamth. 
Foam,  8,  ac.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Formidable.  84.Capt  J.J.  Tucker,18d8.  Sheemeas 
Foreater,  8,  ac  gunbt,  Lieat-Gom.  A.  J.  Innea. 

1858,  Portamoath. 
Forth,  ac.  mortar-ahip,  Capt  Lord  John  Har. 

1854,  Portamouth. 

Forward.  8,  ac.  gonboat  Lieot-Com.  C.  G.  Mel* 

aon,  1854,  DeTonport 
Foxhound,  4,  ac,  Lt  Com.  Forts. 

Frolic,  18,  Com.  J.  De  Cooroy  A.  Agnew.  1854^ 

Gape  of  Good  Hope  o      ,  w-* 

Foriooa,  16,  at-Teaael,  Capt  W.  Lozing.  C.B» 

1848.  Mediterranean.  ^         ^ 

Gadfly.  8.  ac  gon-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Garland.  8,  ac  gon-bt,  Lt-Gom.  Porta. 

Geyaer,  8,  at-rea..  Com.  A.  Tower,  1854,  Devonpt 
Gladiator,  4,  at-v..  GaptG.F.HiUyar,1853,Me<Ut 
Gleaner.  3,  ac.  gun-bt.  Lieut -Com.  A.  G.  Bogle^ 

1855.  Devonport 

Goldfinch,  8.  ac  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  C.  R  F. 

Boxer,  1855,  DeTOhport 
Gorgon,  6,  at-veaael.  Com.  G.  W.  Towaey,  1855, 

particular  aerrioc 
Goahawk,  2,  acrew  gonboat  Lieut-Com.  J.  G. 

Goodenough.  1851,  Deronport 
Gnat,  8,  ac  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Grappler,  8.  ac  gunboat  Ueut-Com.  W.  G.  SU- 

▼erlock,1855,  Portsmouth. 
Graaahopper,  8,  ac  gunboat,  Lieat-Gom.  W.  F. 

Lee,  1855,  Portamoath. 
Grinder,  8,  ae.  gon-bt,  Lt-Gom.  F.  T.  Hamilton. 

1848. 
Griper,  8,  ac  gonboat,  Lieot-Com.  M.  Singer. 

1858,  Portamouth. 
Growler,  8,  ac  gun-bt,  Lt-Gom.  Porta. 

Hannibal,  91,  aorew,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  H.  Stewart, 

KC.B.,  Capt  J.  G.  D.  Hay,  1850,  Mediter. 
Haxdy,  8,  ac.  gunboat  Lieut-Com. W.  L.  Wilaon, 

1854,  Portamouth. 
Harpy,  1,  at-v.,  Bear-Adm.  The  Hon.  F.W.  Gray, 

G.B.,  Lt-Gom.  G.  A.  Brine,  1845,  Medit 
Harrier,  16,  acrew.  Com.  S.  H.  Derriman,  1854, 

Portamouth. 
Haaty,  8,  ac'gunboat,  Lleut-Com.  W.  Meudea, 

1854,  Portamouth. 
Haughty,  8,  ac  guoboat,  Lieut-Com.  R  T.  Ha- 
milton, 1851,  Deyonport 
Havannah,  19,  Capt  T.  Harr^,  1848,  S.  Amerlea. 
Havoc,  8,  ac  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  H.  Berkeley,  1854, 

Portamouth. 
Hecate,  6,8t-T.,Com.  A.  D.  Gordon,  1858,  Coaat 

of  AfHea. 
Heola,  8,  at-T..  Com.  E.  D'O.  IVA.  Aplin,  1868, 

Devonport 
Herald.  8,  aunr.-Teaael,  Capt  H.  M.  Denham, 

1848,  Fegee  lalanda. 
Hennaa,  8,  at-y..  Com.  W.  E.  A.  Gordon,  1854, 

North  America  and  West  Indiea. 
Herring,  8.  ac  gunboat,  Ueut.-Com.  L.  Qeneata^ 

1854,  Portamouth. 
Hibemia,  rec-ahip.  Bear- Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 

M.  Stopford,  K.C.B.,  Com.  E.  K  H.  Hallett 

1841.  Malta, 
mghflyer,  81,  acrew,  Capt  J.  Moore,  C.R,  1849, 

Portamouth. 
Highlander,  8.  ac  gun-bt.  Lt-Com.  PortL 

Himalaya,  screw  atoreahlp.  Com.  B.  P.  Prieat, 

1854.  Portsmouth. 
Hind.  8.  ac  gun-bt.  lieot-Com.  J.  Ward  (a),^1840 

Portamoath. 
Hogoe,  80,  Captain  J.  Fnlford,  1848,  Detonpt 
Hornet,  18,  sc,  Com.  0.  0.  Forsyth,  1849,  E.  L 
Hyena,  8,  ac  gunbt,  Lt-Gom.  W.F.Gregory,  1858, 

Portamouth. 
mnatriooB,  Tt.  Capt  R  Harrla.  1849.  Portam. 
Imaom.  78,  Oovu  0.  Moniah,  1851,  rec-ahlp, 
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l^mkikBumtllB;  senw,  Otpt  R.  B.  WatKm,  03.» 

1843,  Portsmouth. 
Bmlaoable,  72,  Capt  A.  Low«,  1M9,  Pevonpcvt. 
]topi«gnable.  104.  Admiral  Sir  W.  Patter,  Bart, 

G.C3..  Capt  C.  Wise,  1647.  Devonport 
Bide&tigaUe,  fiO,  Rear-Admiral  W.  1.  H.  John- 

■tone,  Capt  T.  Hope,  1898,  Sooth  Anertoa. 
lQBti7,  S,  store-ship,  Hast-Com.  Q.  H.  B. 

Boirsr,  IBtk,  Meditemmean. 
Insolent,  3,  se.  gunbt,  Xieut-Com.  C.  H.  S&itb, 

1854,  Portsmontfa. 
Intnpid,  6,  Com.  W.  Wood,  18M.  Woolwleh. 
AMkal,  st-v,,  Lieot-Com.  C.  H  W.  Q.  Ceijmt, 

1846,  particular  senrioe. 
Hiifcilnw,  8.  80.  gun«bt.  Iieab>Cam.  W.flirtliip 
»w.  ban,  1848^  Deronport 
JamesWatt,  91,80.,  Capt  T.yjknsott,  1841,  Devon. 
Jamis,  8, 80.  gun«bt,  lient-Com.  C.  &  Bobson, 

1861,  Portsmouth. 
Jldla,  2,  so.  gunboat^  Lieat-Com.  0.  H;  CIattB»> 

back,  1862.  WooMoh. 
Abo,  M,  Capt  B.  a.  Fremantle,  1848,  AnstrallA. 
LapWl&Hri  4;  so..  Com.  T.  Sanmares.  1604,  Ports. 
I«8k,  2,  80.  gnn-bt,  Lient-Com.  W.  H.  Cuming, 

1866,  Portsmouth. 
Lesnder.  60,  Bear-Adm.  C.  H.  Freauatie,  Ciqpt 

£.  B.  Bice,  1868,  Mediterranean. 
Z«Dmrd,  12,  st-yeasel,  Capt  C.  0.  BsjeSi  16C0, 

jdediterranean. 
Leveret,  8,  ec.  gunboat,  Lient-Com.  'WUUsm 

Codiington,  1666.  Portamonth. 
XJriitning,  3,  st-v.,  Lieut>Com.  J.  O.  Cimp* 

beU,l8S8,  Portsmouth. 
Linnet,  Com.  H.  Need,  1848,  Coast  of  Aftteft. 
Lhrdy,  8,  sc.  gunboat,  Lt-Com.  J.  a  Byng,  1B40, 

Portsmouth. 
Locust,  S,  st-T..  Lleut-Com.  J.  B.  Held,  1848, 

Portsmouth. 
London.  90,  Capt  W.  H.  Jeirls,  1846,  HeditBiTn. 
Louisa,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  B.  Pauli, 

1864,  Portsmouth. 
Ignx,  screw  gnn-Tessel,  Com.  B.  B.  Qldfldd, 

16&6,  Medlteinmean. 
Iftokarel,  2,  so.  gun-bt.,  Lient-Com.  X.  F.  Weill, 

1866,  Portsmouth. 
Madagascar,  veceifing  ship,  Com.  J.  P.  Tbnr- 

burn,  1861,  Bio  Janeiro. 
Ifaander,  44,  Capt  T.  Baillie,  VMS,  Deronnort 
Magidenne,  16,  st-vessel,  Capt  N.  Yanstttait, 

IBM,  Devonport 
Magnet,  2,  sc  gunboat,  Lieot-Gom.  G.  J.Bowl^y, 

1662,  Poitsmouth. 
Magpie,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Usnt-Com.  B.  C.  T.  Pint, 

JUW),  Oetonport  i 
VMestte,  91,  sc.,  Capt  J.  Rope,  I8S8,  Sheemess. 
MuAcoa,~Bt-y.,  Capt  A.  Farquhar,  1848,  North 


Monarch,  84,  Bear»Adm.  H.  W,  Brnoe,  OaaL  O. 

B.  Patey,  1861,  Pacific 
Mmokey,  steam-tug,  Sec.  Mu.  a.  Sjndsraonbe 

(acting),  Woolwich. 
Myrmidon,  4,  st-Tos.,  Lient-Com.  £.  W.  Shew, 

1662,  Coast  of  Afdca. 
Kalad,  43,  store-ship,  MaB.*Com.  S.  Strang,  1684, 


Manly,  2,  sa  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  ArthQ% 

1804,  Portsmouth. 
Mulner,  12,  Com.  W.  B.  O.  PaUieer,  1865,  W  X 
Mtetlff,  2,  sc  gunboat,  Iieut*Com.  W.  F.  John- 
ston, 1866,  Portsmouth. 
Miqrllower,  8,  sc  gunbt,  Ueut^Oom.  G.  M.Tein- 

ple,  1868,  Portsmouth. 
■Mm,  6,  st-sloop.  Com.  E.  Pslne,  184a»  Noxtti 

America  and  west  Indies. 
Msdina,  st-Tes.,  4,  Capt  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  GIB., 

1656,  Mediterranean. 
Medusa,  4  st-r.,  Cpt  8.  Osbora,  0.  &,  186«,Med. 
Megera,  6,  steam  troopship.  Com.  J.  O.  Jbhn- 

son,  1849,  Portsmouth, 
MiBlsmpus,  storeship,  Capt  J.Boilsse,  C3.,18BSk 

Mediterranean. 
Msxlin,  4»  at-Y.,  Com.  G.  W.  Bndtlsy,  1860» 

partlcnlar  senrioe. 
Ifinden,  store-ship,  Maat-Com.  H.  T.  KUis,  I8i8i 

Hong  Kong, 
Miss,  3,  screw,  Lient'Coin.  &  H.  Btte,  I8B8* 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Miranda.  14,  sc.  Cu>t  B.  FaU,  1885,  Wedlter. 
MisUetoe.2.  ac  gunbt,  LtL-Com.  F.  Umewj.im, 

Portsmouth. 
Modesto,  18,  Com.  A.  Butler,  1864,  MlBditenran. 
Hobaswkii,  iCi  Com.  F.A.  Close,  1864,  Portsth. 


IHmkin.  60,  Cfept  tfts  Hon.  K.  Btewnrt;  164S, 

Bast  Indies. 
VsntUuB,  0,  Lieut  8.  B.  BoUlng^ JSCt,  stomen- 

tice  ship,  Portsmouth. 
Bfeireus,  43,  store-depdt,  Mast-X^om.  A.  K  P. 

Maoksy,  1626,  Valparaiso. 
Kettte,  2,  ec  gunboat,  Lient-Com.  G.  T.  Xer, 

1866,  Portsmouth. 
Iflger,  14,  sc  Capt  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Ooabrane» 

1864.  Woolwich, 
nightingale,  3,  sc  gunboat^  Lieut-Com.  T.  B. 

ColUnson.  1 860,  Deronport 
HOe,  91,  so.,  Capt  <^.  B.  Mundy,  1687,  DvraDprl 
Kimrod,  2,  sc.  gun*bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Oberon,  3,  st-y.,  Lieut-Com.  J.  O.  Fteeland. 

1636.  Meditemnean. 
<MUn,  16,  st-T.,  Capt  J.  WiUeox,  C.B.,  IBHO,  Medlt 
Onjz,  2,  sc  gunboat,  lient-Com.  W.  HewstW 

1B64,  WooMch. 
OpoBsnm,  3,  so.  gunbt,  Lieat-Gom.  0.  A.  Gamp- 
bell,  1852.  Poitsmouth. 
Orion,  91.  screw,  Capt  J.  E.  Erddae,  16SS, 

Devonport 
Oaprey,  4.  ac.,Com.  R.  J.  Blomfleld,  1856,  Woolh 
Otter,  3,  8t-T.,  Lient-Com.  J.  H.  Glorer,  1651 

particular  senrlee. 
Pandora,  4,  surr.-vessel.  Com.  B.  Draiy,  1645 , 

Australian  station. 
Parthian,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Partridge,  2,  sc  gunbt  j.t-Com.W.H.JoneB4868, 

Woolwich. 
Peaoook,  8.  sc  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  H.  B.  Ba- 

resford,  1842.  Portsmouth. 
Pearl,  80.  sc,  Capt  E.  8.  Sotheby,  1858,  Portsth. 
Psiter,  8,  Bc  gun-bt,  lient-Com.  H.  L.  Bound, 

1664,  Portsmouth. 
Pembroke,  00,  Captain  0-.  H.  Seymoiar,  1641, 

Weet  Indies  and  North  America. 
Penelope,  16.  st-vessel.  Capt  Sir  W.  S.  Wlstnm, 

Bart,  1864,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Ptosererance,  3,  troop-sh..  Com.  J.  W.  S.  MDo- 

naU.  1866,  Mediterranean. 
Pert,  3,  sc  gunboat,  Lient-Com.  F.  P.  Dooghtv, 

1866,  Portsmouth. 
PM,  2,  80.  gunboat,  Lieot-Gom.  W.  B.  StolAi^ 

1855,  Portsmouth. 
Pheasant,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Wbdh. 

Philomel,  8,  Com.  J.  McDowaU  Skene^  1649, 

Coaat  of  Africa. 
PloUe,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Gom.  PortK 

Pigmy,  ^  jit,.Lieut-Com.  part  service. 

Pincher,  3,*8b;  gun-bt,  Lient-Com.  A.  F.  Mares- 

ceauxrl8&5,Poztamo 
Pioneer,  6,  ac.  Com.  a.P.  Mends,  t864.  Portsmh. 
Pique,  40,  Capt  Sir  F.  W.  E.  Bioolson,  Bart, 

Plater,  8,  sc  gun-bt,  Lient-Com.  K.  Stswact^ 

1866,  Portsmouth. 
Plumper,  9,  screw.  Com.  W.  IL  Hssw«n;  I«80, 

Pnrcupine,'  ^8t%s^  Cttm.    O.  M.  Bslftnir, 

1846^  Sheemess. 
Porpoise,  8,  sc.  gim-bt,  Lt-Com.  Poitt. 

Powerftil,  84.  Captain  T.  L.  Mhssie,  1841,  HoA 

America  and  Westlndiec 
President,  60,  Capt  0.  Frederick,  1843,  PaeMn; 
Primrose,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Princess  Boya),  91,  screw,  Capt  L.  T.  Jones, 

C.B.,  1840,  Mediterranean. 
Btoeoris,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  9t  O.  C,  O.A. 

I^Tine,  1854,  DcTeoport 
Pxomethens,  6,  st-vessel.  Com.  C.  W.  Hops^ 

1684,  Portunonth. 
Prompt,  8,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Fylades,  20,  screw,  C^  E.  C.  T.  B'Synoonrt, 

1849,  Portsmouth 
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Qatilt  S,  se.  goD-bt,  Lt-Gom.  Ports. 

Queen.  116,  Capt  B.  F.  Stopford,  1840,  MediL 
Bftoehone,  14,  Com.  B.  K.  Barnard,  1862,  East  L 
Bainbow,  2,  ac.  gunbt,  Lt.-Coin.  J.  B.  Grove,  1654, 

FoitamontL 
BamUer,  2,  ae.  gunboat,  Lieal-Coia.  Q.  Biving- 

ton,  1864,  Portamoutb. 
Baren,  2,  ac.  guDbtM*Coin.C.a.F.KnowlMA85d, 

Fonsmoutb. 
Beeruit,  at  gun-bt,  Com.  H.  F.  M'KUlopp,  1865, 

Madiierraneao. 
Bedbreaat,  2,  aorew  gunboat,  Lieiit.-Com.  H.  R 

Wrafcialaw,  1855,  Portamouth. 
Bediring,  2,  ac.  gun-ht,  Llaat-Com.  C.  &  Forbes, 

1848,  Devonport 

Beaiatauee,  10,  troop-ship,  Maat.-Com.  J.  T.  Bus- 

aell,  1837,  Mediterranean. 
Betribution,  28,  bL-t.,  Ci^t  T.  Fisher,  1847, 

Mediterranean. 
Beynard,  4,  ac.,  Lt-Com.  Portamouth. 

Bhadamanthua,  4,  st-rea.,  Ma8.-Com.  £.  P.  Cole, 

18S8,  particular  service. 
Bifleman,  8,  screw,  Lieut>Com.  H.  Chriatiaii, 

1849,  8.  E.  Coast  of  America. 
Bingdove,  4,  acrew,  Com.  J.  N.  T.  Saulez,  1854, 

Portamouth. 
Bipple,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lt^^Com.  Ports. 

Bocket,  2,  BC  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Bodney,  90,  Capt.  O.  K.  Wilson,  1848,  Portsmth. 
Boebuck,  6,  so-,  Portsmouth. 

Bolla,  6,  LieuL-Com.  W.   H.  Fenwick,  1840, 

Portamouth. 
Boae,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Boyal  Albert,  121,  sc,  Capt  W.  R  Mends,  C.B., 

1852,  Mediterranean. 
Boyal  George,  102,  screw,  Capt  R  S.  Bobin« 

soa,  1830,  Sheemess. 
Boyal  wmiam,120,  Br.-Ad.  Sir  J.  H.Plumridge, 

KC.B.,  Capt  J.  Kingcome,  1838,  Devonport 
Baby,  8,  ac.  gun-bt,  Lieut*Com.  H.  G.  Hale, 

1855,  PorUmouth. 
Si  Jean  d'Acre,  100,  screw,  Capt  G.  St  Y.Eing, 

C.B.,  1841,  MeditcTxanean. 
St  Yincent,  102,  Bear-Admiral  W.  F.  Martin, 

Capt  G.'A.  Eliott,  1838,  Portamouth. 
Sampson,  6,  st-v.,  Capt  G.  S.  Hand,  1852,  East 

indies. 
Sandfly,  2,  so.   gun-bt,  lieut-Com.  B.  G.  W. 

Ntcolaa,  1849,  Portsmouth. 
Sanspareil,  71,  sc.,  Capt  A.  0.  Key,  C.B.,  1850, 

rortsmouth. 
Sappho,  12,  Capt  F.  Moresby,  1854,  C.  of  Africa. 
88rao«n,4,  Maat-Com.  J.Bichards,  1837,  E.  Ind. 
Saturn,  72,  Capt-  Sup.  R  Smart,  ILH.,  1837, 

Pembroke. 
Savage,  2,  sc.  gun-bt.  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Scorpion,  0,  MHS.Com.  I.  Parsons,  1854,  West  I. 
Scourge,  6,st-v.,Commo.  J.Adam8,lR54,Devonpt 
Seahorae,  so.  mortiur-ship.  Captain  L.  G.  Heath, 

C.B.,  1854,  Portsmouth. 
Sepoy,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  H.  N.  Knox,  1853, 

Portamouth. 
Shamrock,  2,  so.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  A.  J. 

Heath,  1844,  Sheemesa. 
Sharpahooter,  8,  screw,  Lieut-Com.  J.  £.  Pariah, 

1846,  South  America. 
Sheldrake,  2,  ac,  Lieut-Com.  C.  H.  Simpson, 

1848,  Portsmouth. 
Sidon,  22,  st-ves..  Capt  £.  A.  Ingleileld,  1853, 

Mediterranean. 
Simoom,  8,  acrew   troop-sh<p.  Captain  T.  R 

Sulivan,  1847,  Mediterranean. 
Siren,  16,  f^om.  R  J.  Otway,  1846,  S.  America. 
Skipjaok.  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut  Com.  tbe  Hon.  H. 

W.  Chetwynd,  1850,  PorUmouih. 
Sl^lMrk.  2.  ae.  Mun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  F.  A.  Hume, 

1854,  Portimouth. 
Siuike,  6.  aorew,  Com.  J.  B.  Commerell,  1855, 

Mediterranean. 
Snap,  8,  sc  gun-bt,  Lieut  Com.  C.  A.  C.  De 

Grespigny,  1851,  Devonport 

U.  S.  Maq.,  No.  331,  Jtok,  1856. 


Snmpar,  2,  sa  gon-bt,  lieoi-Com.  A.  J.  YR. 

Iters,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
Spanker,  2,  sc.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  O.  S.  JBo- 

sanduet,  1855,  Portamouth. 
Sparrowhawk,  4,  sc,  Com.  B.G.  Cresswell,  1854, 

Portsmouth. 
Spartan,  26,  Capt  Sir  W.  Hosts,  Bart,  1848,  B.I. 
Spey,  2,  so.  gun-bt^  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Sphinx,  6,  st-ves.,  Capt  A.  P.  E.  Wilmot,  0 A, 

1854,  Meditorranean. 
Spider.  2,  so.  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  H.  Davies,  1854, 

Devonport 
SpiteAil,  6,  st-ves.,  Com.  F.  H.  Shortt,  1854, 

Mediterranean. 
Spy,  8,  Lt-Com.  A.  Luckraft,  1846,  S.  America. 
Star,  8,  Com.  A.  Boyle,  1842,  Souih  America. 
Starling,  2,  ac  gun  bt,  LieutCom.  S.  B.  Piers, 

1849,  Portsmouth. 
Staunch,  2,  sc  gunbt,  Lt-Com.L.Wildman,  1854, 

Devonport 
Stark,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  lieut-Com.  G.  J.MalDobn, 

1849,  Portsmouth. 
Stromboli,  6,  st-vessel,  Com.   O.  F.  BuigeflB, 

1854,  Mediterranean. 
S^  6,  St -si.,  Com.  J.M.  Bruse,  1865,  Devonport 
Supply,  store-ship,  Mast*  Com.  W.  H.  Balliston, 

1845,  Mediterranean. 
Surly,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Forts. 

Surprise,  4,  screw,  Com.  C.  £.  H.  Yemon,  1855, 

Portsmouih. 
Swallow,  8,  screw,  Com.  C.  L.  Waddilove,  1855 

Mediterranean. 
Swan,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Swinger,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  the  Hon. 

M.  H.  Nelson,  1852,  Portsmouth. 
SybUle,  40,  Capt  the  Hon.  C.  G.  J.  B.  EUiot, 

1841.  East  Indies. 
Tartar,  20,  sc,  Capt  H.  Daslop,'l860,  particular 

service. 
Tartarus,  4,  st.  Com.  A.  L.  Mansell,  1856, 

Mediterranean. 
Teazer,  3,  acrew,  Ueut-Com.  W.  J.  H.  Grubbe^ 

1854,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Termagant  24.  st-vessel,  Conunodore  H.  K«l- 

lett  C.  B.,  West  Indies. 
Terrible,  21,  st-ves..  Captain  J.  J.  M'CIeverty, 

C.B.,  1848,  Mediterranean. 
Thrasher,  2,  so.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  G.  L.  Soli- 
van,  1855,  Portamouth. 
Ti«kler,2,  sc  gunbt,U.-Com.  C.J3alfour,  1846, 

Portamouth. 
Tilbury,  2,  ac.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Devonpt 

Tiny,  2,  ac  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Ports. 

Tortoise,  12,  store-ship.  Captain  G.  A.  Seymour, 

1854,  Ascension. 
Transit  store-ship,  screw,  Com.  C.  R  Johnson, 

1847,  Mediterranean. 
Traveller,  2,  screw  gunboat,  Lieut  Com.  Prinos 

Victor  Hohenlohe,  1854,  Portsmouth. 
Tribune,  SO,  screw,  Captain  H.  E.  Edgell,  C.B., 

1846,  Portamouth. 
Trincomalee,  24,  Capt  W.Houston.  1847,  Paeifio. 
Triton,  3,  st-ves.,  Lieut-Com.  A.  D.  W.  Fletcher, 

1845,  Mediterranean. 
Tyne,  4,  store-ship,  Maat-Con^  P.  Wellington, 

1840,  Portsmouth. 
Urgent  screw  store-ship,  Com.  C.  G.  Phillips, 

1A48,  Portsmouth. 
Valorous,  16,  steam-sloop,  CapUin  G.  H.  M. 

Buckle,  C.B.,  1845,  Mediterranean. 
Vestal,  26,  Captain  T.  P.  Thompson,  1847,  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
Vesuvius,  6,  st-vessel.  Com.  E.  G.  Here,  1854, 

particular  service 
Victor.  6,  sc.  Com.  A.  F.  R  De  Horsey,  1868, 

Portsmouth. 
Victoria  and  Albert,  2,  steam-yacht.  Captain  the 

Hon.  J  Denman,  1841  ,P  rtsmoutL 
Victory,  101,   Vice-Adm.  Sir  G.  F.  Seymour, 

K.C.B.,  G  C.H.,  Capt  the  Hon.  J.  R  Drusi- 

mond,  G.B.,  1846,  Fortsmoath. 
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Yigaant,  4,  m..  Com.  W.  Aimytege,  1855,  Bhaer. 
Tlolstt  2,  tc  gunboat,  LleuL-Oom.  H.  B.  Wool* 

combe,  186S,  DoToaport 
Vlpor,  5,  Borew,  Lieut^Com.  H.  W.  Oombar, 

1840,  MaditmnnMm. 
Ylngo,  8, 8t-T.,  H.  y.  Haggard,  1855,  Deronprt 
Toleano,  5,  st.<T.,  Maat-Gom.  T.  Edwards,  1846, 

Fortamoath. 
Toloan,  6,  screw  troop-ahip,  Com.  J.  H.  Fnm* 

caux,  1850,  Medltarranaaii. 
Wandarer,  4,  ac.,  Com.  J.  P.  Luce,  1854,  Portsth. 
Watoiloo.  ISO,  Yloe-Admiral  Hon.  W.  Gordon, 

Captain  Lord  F.  H.  Kerr,  1853,  Sheemess. 
Wave,  9,  sc  gan*bt.,  Li-Oom.  Porta. 


WaaaaU  ft,  ac.  gun>bt,  Lieut- Com.  &  O.  Onigia, 

1848,  Devonport 
Wallaataj,  7S,  Captain-Superintendent  a.  OoU- 

amith,  C.B.,  1846,  Chatham. 
Wasar,  at  gn..bt.  Com.  C.  A.  Wiae,  1855.  Medit . 
Whiting,  9,  screw  gunboat,  Lirut-Oom.  J.  T. 

M.  NlchoU,  1860,  Portamouth. 
Winchester,  60,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  M.  Seymour, 

K.C.B.,  Capt  T.  Wilaon,  1858,  East  Indies. 
Wolf,  9,  sc  gun-bt.,  Lt  Com.  Porta. 

Wrangler,  4,  screw  gun-vessel.  Com.  T.  Goes, 

1856,  Mediterranean. 
Wye,  at  tank-yessel,  Maat-Com.  P.  0.  D.  Bean, 

1885,  Mediterranean. 


STATIONS   OP   THE   BMBODIBD    MILITIA. 


Bedftnd— Dublin 
*Berka— louiaulalanda;  Beading 
Bnoka— Hie^  Wycombe 
Cambridge— Aldershott 
Cheshire  1st— Chester 

„       2nd— Dublin 
Cornwall  Bangers,  Biflea— Bod- 
min 
Cornwall  and  Deron  Miners  Ar- 
tillery—Pendennia 
Oumberiand-r  Dublin 
Derby  lat^Derby 

„     Snd— Cheeterfleld 
DeTon  Ist(Eaat)— lameriok 
M     2nd  (South)— Devonport 
„     Artillery— Devonport 
Doraetr-Gosport 
Puriiam  Ist— Bsmard  Castle 

„      2nd  (North)— Durham 
Essex  Bifles— Colchester 
„    (West)— Colchester 
Gloucester  (North)— Pembroke 

„         (South)— Aldershott 
Hampshbe—  Gosport 

„       ArtiUei7— Portamouth 

Hereford— Aldershott 
Hertfbitl- Aldershott 


ENGLISH. 

•Kent(Ea8t)— Malta;  Canterbuiy 
„    (West)— CaaUebar 
„    Artillery — Canterbury 
*Lancaahire  Ist- Zante;  Lan- 
caster 
„         2nd — Glaagow 
„       *3rd— Gibraltar,  Prea- 

ton 
„         4th— Newiy 
n         5th— Liverpool 
H  6th— SfOford 

„        Artillery— Liverpool 
London — Aldershott 
Leicester — ^Aldershott . 
Lincoln  (North)— Aldershott 

„      (South)— Cork 
Middlesex  (East)- Uampstead 
„       *8rd   Ionian   Islands  ; 

Wesumnster 
„         4th  (Sou.)— Buttevant 
n         5Ui  (Elthome)  —  Al- 
dershott 
Monmouth— Pembroke 
Norfolk  1st  (Weitt)— Fermoy 
„      2Dd  (East)— Colchester 
n      Artillery— Ipswich 
•Northampton— Gibraltar;  "Sor- 

thamptou 
Northumberland— Carlisle 


Nottingham->Dublin 
•Oxford- Ionian  Islands;  Oxford 
Shropshire — Shrewsbury 
Somerset— Aldershott 

„       2Dd — Currsgh 
•Stafford  Ist-Corfti;  Lichfield 
„     Snd— Portsmouth 
„     Srd  Bifles  —  Newcaatle- 
under-Lvne. 
Suffolk  Artillery— Ipswich 
„      (We8t)--Colchester 
Surrey  1st— Portsmouth 
H      2ud— Aldershott 
Sussex— Aldershott 

„     Artillery— Eastbounie 
Tower  Hamlets— King's  Own  Lt. 
Infantry — Hackney 
„     Queen's   Own  Light  In- 
fantry—Bethnali  Green 
Warwick— Plymouth 

„       2nd— Leamington 
•WUtshire— Corfti;  Devizes 
Worcester— Aldershott 
York  (East)— Aldershott 
„    (North)  Biflea—Brsdfoid 
„    1st  (W)  Bifles— Clonmel 
„  •2nd— Gibraltar;  York 
„    Srd— Curragh 
„   4th-Leed8 


Z^  SegimenU  marked  thu$  •  have  been  ordered  home. 


Anglesaa— Beaumaris 
Brecknock  Rifles- Brecon 
Denby— Wrexham 


Aberdeen— Aberdeen 

Ayr— Ayr 

Argyle  «nd  Bute— Oban 

Berwick.  Haddington,  Linlith- 
gow and  Peebles— Dunse 

DiunMes,  Roxburgh,  and  Sel- 
kirk—DumMea 


Antrim  Rtfles— Aldershott 

M      Artillery— Garrickfergua 
Armagh— Portsroonth 

H     AitilleiT— Drogheda 
CftTiOw— Kiuame 
Cavan— Dublin 
Glare— Newport 

Cork  City  Artillery— Ballincoillg 
Cork  (North)— Weymomh 
„    (South)- Dublin 
„    (West)— Charles  Ft. 
Dcuegal— Ennisklllen 

H     Artillery — Chsrlemont 
Dawn  Bifles  ( North)— Currsgh 
»        (Sonthh-Naaa 


WELSH. 

Glamorgan— Cardiff  Pembroke  Artllleiy— Pembroke 

Montgomery  Rifles — Pembroke  Dock 

Radnor  Riflea— Brecon 

SCOTCH. 

Edinburgh— Dalkeiih  Lanark,  1st— Hsrailton 

Edinburgh  Artillery— Greenlaw  „      2nd— Airdrie 

Fife— Cupar  Perth— Perth 

ForfarftKlncardlne — Fort  George  Renfrew— PMisley 

GollowayRifles-NewtowiiStewart  Ross,  A&— Fort  George 

Inverness,    Banff',    Elgin,    and  Stirling,  Ac. — Stirling 
Nairn— Fort-G  eorge 


IRISH. 

DubUn  City— Aldershott 

„       „  .    Artillery— Curragh 
„       County- Watexford 

Fermanagh— Curragh 

GaiWH)'— (ialway 

Kerry— Do. 

Kildare— Carlow 

Kilkenny- Nenaffh 

King's  Countv— Birr 

Leitrim — Cork 

Limerick  City  Artillerr  -Toughal 

Limerick  Countr— Pfymcaih 

Lonii  OLdeny—  BeUka  t 

Longford — Ennia 

Louth— Cniragh 


Mayo  (North)— Boyle 
Mayo  (South)— Currsgh 
Meath— Trim 
Monaghan— Belturbet 
Queen'a  Coun^p— Mount  MilUek 
Roscommon — DubUn 
SUgo — Longford 
Tipperary  1st— Dublin 
H        2nd— Tralea 
l^ne  —Sunderland 

„     Artillery— Omagfa 
Waterford  -Dungannon  Fort 
Weaimeath— Chieheatar 
Wexford-Dublia 
WioUow-Cork 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  AEMY. 

CWbmw  two  pUMS  are  mentioned,  the  iMt-moned  is  th«t  at  whielx  the  DepAt  of  the  Begiaioi 

is  BtationedL] 

43rd  Foot.  .Madras ;  Chatham. 

44th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Walmer. 

45th  do..  .Cape  of  CJood  Hopo  ;  Chathaok 

46th  do.'. .  Crimea ;  Winoheater— for  OorftL 

47th  do. .  .dlUo ;  Templemore— for  MaltSb 

48th  do. . .  ditto ;  Parkhurstp-for  Malta. 

49th  do.,  .ditto  ;  Fermoy. 

fiOth do... ditto;  ditto. 

61st  do..  .Bury— ordered  home. 

6Snd do... Bengal;  Ciiatham. 

5Srddo...dlUo;  ditto. 

54th  do..  .Gibraltar;  Canterbniy— ordered  home. 

55th do... Crimea;  Templemore— for  Gibraltar. 

56th do... Crimea;  Mulungar. 

57th  do..  .Crimea ;  Birr— for  Malta. 

58th  do..  .New  Zealand (ord.home) ;  Kilkenny. 

59th do... Hong  Kong;  Curragh. 

60th do.  cut  bat]. .Bengal ;  Chatham. 

Do.  C2nd  bat.] .  .Cape ;  Coixagh. 

Do.  [Ard  bat.].. Curragh. 

61  at  do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

eand  do. . .  Crimea ;  Mullitigar— for  Nova  Sootia. 

6Snl  do. . .  ditto ;  Bur— for  Nora  Sootia. 

e4th  do. . .  Bombay ;  Chatham. 

65th  do.. .New  Zealand ;  Jersey. 

66th  do...  Gibraltar;  Plymouth— ordered  horns. 

67th  do. . .  Trinidad ;  Guernsey. 

68th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Fermoy— for  Corfti. 

69th  do. . .  Barbadoes ;  Kinsale. 

70th do... Bengal;  Chatliam 

7l8t  do. . .  Crimea ;  Perth— for  Malta. 

73nd  do.,  .ditto ;  Edinburgh. 

78rd  do. . .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Jersey 

74th  do..  .Madras;  Chatham. 

76th do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

76th  do. . .  Nova  Scotia ;  Jersey. 

77th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Isle  of  Wight. 

78th do... Bombay;  Chatham. 

79th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Aberdeen. 

80thdo...Alder8hotL 

8l3t  do..  .Bengal ;  Chatham. 

83nd do... Crimea;  Fermoy. 

83rd do... Bombay;  Chatham. 

84th  do. . .  Madras ;  Chatham. 

85th  do. . .  MauriUus ;  Newoastle-on-Tjne. 

86th do... Bombay;  Chatham. 

87th do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

88th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Colchester  eamp. 

89th  do...  ditto;  Limerick— for  Gibraltar. 

90th  do.,  .ditto ;  Muliingar. 

9lBt  do. . .  Greece ;  Aldershott. 

92nd  do. . .  Crimea ;  Edinburgh— for  Gibraltar. 

98rd  do. . .  C  rimea ;  Dundee. 

94th do... Gibraltar;  Plymouth— ordered  hmit 

95th do... Crimea;  laleol Wight. 

96th  do...  Dublin. 

97th  do..  .Crimea;  Preston. 

98th  do... Sheffield. 

99th  do...  Van  Diemen's  Land  (ordered  horns) 

Cork. 
Rifle  Brigade  [Ist  bat].  .Crimea;  Aldenhoti 
Do.  [Snd  bat],  .ditto;  ditto. 
Do. JSrd  bat] .  .Aldershott 
1st  West  India  Regiment. .  Jamsisa. 
2nd  do. . .  Demerara. 
8rd  do...  Jamaica. 
Geylon  Rifle  Regiment.  .Ceylon. 
Gape  Mounted  Rifles.  .Cape  of  Good  Hops. 
Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment.  .Canada. 
8t  Helena  Regiment.  .St  Helena. 
Royal  NewfoundUnd  Corps. .  Newfonndkod. 
Royal  Malta  Fenoiblea.  .Malta. 
Gold  Coast  Corps.  .Cape  Coast  Cas»Ie. 
Land  Transpori  Corps. .Crimea;  Bristol. 
Torkish  Contingent.  .Ksrtch ;  Tilbuiy  Fort 
Brittsh  Foraiffn  (  ^0(™u*--Cnm«*;  ^oniolilfe, 

Lesion .  !T^  1  Jjy^ou  th. 
.  __„  *wii'»'"  ( Swiss.. do. ;  SmTTB^:  Dnvsr. 

It  is  intsndsd  that;the  remaining  Bsgimnta  in  ttw  Oilmst  itettld bt  bronghthonie  hsreaftsr. 


1st  Life  Guards.  .Windsor. 

jtad  do.  .Regent's  Park. 

Boyal  Horse  Gnaids. .  Hyde  Fsik. 

1st  Dragoon  Guards.. Sotttari;  Exeter. 

Snd  do... Dublin. 

Srddo...    ditto. 

4th  do. . .  Scutari ;  Newbridge. 

Athdo...  ditto  ditto. 

0th do... Scutari;  Birmingham. 

7th  do...  Edinburgh. 

1st Drsgoons.. Scutari:  Cantarbnry. 

Snd  do.,  .ditto ;  Newbridge. 

8rd  do..  .Hounslow. 

4th do... Scutari;  Brighton. 

6th do... ditto;  Canterbury. 

7th  Hussars..  York. 

8thdo...Dundalk. 

9th  Lancers. .Bengal ;  Maidstone. 

loth  Hussars.. Scutari;  Maidstone. 

llth  Hussars.. ditto;  Newbridge. 

12th  Lancers.. ditto;  Maidstone. 

18th  light  Dragoons,  .ditto ;  Topsham. 

14th  do.  .Bengal ,  Maidstone. 

15th  Hussars.  .Manchester. 

1 6th  Lancers . .  Dublin. 

17thdo...Cahir. 

Orsnadier Guards  [Ist bat].. Wellington  Brks. 

Da  r2nd  bat]. .Wmdsor. 

Do.  [Srd  bat] .  .Crimea. 

Coldstream  Guards  [Ist  bat] .  .ditto. 

Do.  C2nd bat].. Tower. 

-Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  [Ist  bat] .  .Crimea. 

Do.  CSnd  bat]. .St  George's  Brks. 

1st  Foot  r  Ist  bat ] . .  Ci  imea ;  Parkhurst 

Do.  r2nd  bat] .  .ditto ;  P'ermoy— for  Malta. 

2nd  do. . .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Butterant 

Ard  do... Crimea;  Winchester— for  Corfii. 

4th  do...  ditto;  i  ale  of  Wight 

5th do... Mauritius;  Chatham. 

nth  do. . .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Leeds. 

7th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Winchester. 

8thdo...Bei)gal;  Chatham. 

9th  do..  .Crimea;  Limerick— for  Canada. 

10th  do..  .Bengal ;  Chatham. 

nth  do..  .N.  S.  Wales ;  Colchester. 

12th  do.  [let  bat],  .ditto;  Chatham. 

Do.  C2nd  bat] .  .Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18th  do..  .Crimea ;  Templemore— for  Gibraltar. 

14th  do.,  .ditto;  Muliingar— for  Malta. 

15th  do... Curragh. 

16th  do... Canada;  Fermoy. 

17th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Limerick— for  Canada. 

18th do... ditto;  Preston. 

19th  do... ditto;  Wahner. 

90th  do.,  .ditto ;  Isle  of  Wight 

21st  do. . .  ditto ;  Birr-fur  Malta. 

22nd  do..  .Portsmouth. 

28rd  do. . .  Crimea ;  Wineheater. 

24th  do.. . Bengal ;  Canterbury. 

25th  do..  .Manchester. 

26th  do.. .Bermuda;  Chatham. 

27th do... Bengal;  Canterbury. 

28th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Isle  of  Wight— for  Malta. 

29th do... Bengal:  Chatham. 

80th  do.  .Crimea;  Fermoy— for  Gibraltar. 

81st  do.. .ditto;  Walmer- for  Malta. 

12nd do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

S8rd do... Crimea;  Fermoy. 

84th  do.,  .ditto ;  Preston. 

85th  do.. .Bengal ;  Chatham. 

t6ih  do.. .Jamaica;  Aldamoy. 

J7th  do... Ceylon;  Chatham. 

88th do... Crimea:  Walmer. 

89th  do... ditto:  Limerick— for  Canada. 

40th  do... Australia;  Obatham. 

4lst  Foot.. Crimea;  Templemore. 

42nd  do.,  .ditto ;  Stirling. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


ROYAL  NAVY. 


ADMIRALTY,  May  28. 

The  following  promotions,  dated  the 
19th  instant,  have  this  day  taken  place, 
consequent  on  the  death,  on  the  I8th 
instant,  of  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Adolphos  Pitz- 
darenee,  G.C.H.: — 

Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue  Williams 
Sandom  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
White. 

Captain  Oharles  Hamlyn  Williams 
to  he  Rear-Admiral  on  the  Reserved 
List. 

Captain  Henry  Francis  Greville, 
C.B.,  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blae. 

Captains  Andrew  Atkins  Vincent, 
E.H.,  and  Samuel  Radford,  K.H.,  on 
the  Retired  List,  to  be  additional  Re- 
tired Rear-Adnurals,  without  any  in- 
crease of  pay. 

PBOMOTIONS. 

C<m.mafiider9 — Richard  B.  Crawford 
(1842),  Richard  D.  White  (1847),  Alan 
H.  Gardner  (1848),  John  0.  Johnson 
(1849),  William  J.  S.  PuUen  (1850), 
John  M'Neill  Boyd  (1850),  Hon.  George 
H.  Douglas  (1851),  George  L.  G.  Bow- 
year  (1851),  James  Dirom  (1852), 
Henry  Croft  (1*<53),  Frederick  A.  B. 
Craufurd  (1854).  Geo.  0.  WiUes  (1854), 
Graham  Ogle  (1846),  Henry  G.  Morris 
(1846),  to  be  CapUins. 

Xieutenanttf— Edmund  M.  Leycester 
(1841),  Edward  £.  Morgan  (1845), 
Chandos  S.  Stanhope  (1846),  Henry  B. 
Beresford  (L842),  John  A.  Pritchard 
(1842),  James  B.  Ballard  (1843),  Fre- 
derick C.  Herbert  (1844),  Hon.  Thomas 
A.  Pakenham  (1846),  Charles  T.Dench 
(1844),  William  A.  J.  Heath  (1844), 
Trevenen  P.  Coode  (1845),  Charles 
Bromley  (1845),  Thomas  Goss  (1845), 
Oswald  Borlaud  (1845),  William  K. 
Fii^her  (1846),  Charies  M.  Aynesley 
(1845),  Frank  K.  Hawkins  (1845),  Mon- 
tague  F.  O'Reilly  (1845),  Edward  Lacy 
(1845),  Annie  Wodehouse  (1846),  Wil- 
liam K.  JoUiffe  (1845),  James  H.  Fur- 
neaux  (1845),  John  F.  Ross  (1846), 
Montague  B.  Dunn  (1846),  Fredeaek 


W.  Gough  (1846),'WnUam  C.De  Vere 
(1846),  John  C.  Byng  (1846),  George 
M.  Balfour  (1846),  Henry  D.  Selby 
(1847),  Augustus  C.  Strode  (1847), 
Hugh  M.  Elliott  (1847),  Charles  G. 
GryUs  (1847),  David  Spain  (1847), 
Robert  G.  Craigie  (1848),  Herbert  P, 
De  Kantzow  (1849),  Shute  B.  Piers 
(1849),  Joseph  Edye  (1849),  John 
Bythesea  (1849),  John  Dobree  M'Crea 
(1850),  Alfred  MitcheU  (1854),  Leveson 
E.  H.  Somerset  (1851),  Edward  Har- 
dinge  (1852),  Hugh  T.  Burgoyne  (1854), 
Mark  R.  Peohell  (1852),  to  be  Com- 
manden. 

Jlfcufer— Peter  Francis  (1827)  to  be 
Retired  Commander. 

SwrgtOfM — Alexander  C.  Macleroy 
(1838),  Abraham  Rose  Bradford  (1838), 
Charles  Ritchie  Kinnear,  M.D.  (1842), 
to  be  Deputy-Inspectors  of  Hospitals 
and  Fleets;  John  Rose  (1856),  M.D., 
M.A.,  has  been  confirmed  as  Surgeon 
of  Fljfing  Fish. 

Second  MatUn — Frederick  Skead 
(1850),  William  H.  Fawckner  (1850), 
Alexander  R.  Bumiston  (1850),  James 
H.  Ryan  (1851),  Thomas  C.  Tilley 
(1861),  Elijah  John  Kemp  (1852),  to  be 
Masters. 

AttittantPuymatlen-^^dwm  R.  Miall 
(1849),  James  H.  S.  Hooper  (1849), 
Robert  F.  E.  Morison  (1849),  William 
S.  E.  Freeman  (1849),  Samuel  Smyth 
(1850),  Henry  C.  Davy  (1850),  John  N. 
Wicker  (1850),  Henry  T.  Read  (1850), 
Edward  Foster  (1850),  Octarius  Nash 
Spong  (1850),  to  be  Paymasters. 

Aasittara  <$ia9Peon5— Darid  H.  Wright, 
M.D.  (1845),  WiUiam  E.  O'Brien  (1846), 
William  Thomas  Wilson  (184^),  Wil- 
liam H.  Clarke  (1846),  John  C.  Ingles 
(1847),  Robert  Irrine  (1848),  Franris 
H.  Blaxall  (1848),  WUliam  Telfer  (1848), 
Charles  F.  A.  Courtney  (1848),  Horace 
H.  Smith,  M.D.  (1848),  to  be  Surgeons. 


APPOINTIIEBTS. 

Obptotn«~Nichola<)  Vansittart  (1854) 
to  Magieimne  ;  the  Hon.  Arthur  Coch- 
rane to  Niger;  the  Hon.  T.  Pelhwi  to 
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JBktAdm;  H.  0.  Otter  to  PorCHiphe^ 
steam  tedsel;  T.  J.  Anson' to* /im«r 
Watt, 

Conrnanderi'^'Rtmia  Ghambeni  (1854) 
to  Drivar ;  Geoige  W.  Towsey  (1665)  ti 
Chrgon;  Charles  L.  WaddiloTe  (1855) 
tcf  SufcUhw;    Samuel   H.  Henderson 

(1855)  to  Arrow;  Joseph  H.  Manyat 
<1855)   to    Wrdn^;   Thomas    Goss 

(1856)  to  be  agent  of  transports  at 
Malta;  George  M.  Jackson  (1856)  to 
Desperaie;  Hubert  Campion  (1856)  to 
falcon  ;  James  H.  Fomeaux  ( 1856)  to 
Vkdcan;  Charles  A.  Wise  (1856)  to 
Waer;  R.B.01dfield  (1856)  to  i^yiia;  / 
John  D.  M<Cree  (1856)  to  Algriera; 
James  Hunt  (1854)  to  EUetra;  John 

F.  C.  Hamilton  (1864)  to  BUc;  Arthur 
W.  A.  Hood  (1854)  to  Acorn;  Henry 
V:  Haggard  (1855)  to  Yirogo;  Thomas 
ir.  S.  Paslev  (1855)  to  AUdmUa: 
Bicbard  B.  Pearse  (1856)  to  Arab; 
Edward  Borstal  (1856)  to  be  additional 
CJommander  of  the  PUgard,  for  surrey- 
ing  service. 

LieuJlmami  ConimofMfevv-.  JoliiiIi:$ti»ld 
^846)  to  LocvM, 

i;t6titeiumte~-Ricbard  Adatns  (1855) 
to  Arrogamti  Hon.  Reynolds  Moreton 
<{856>  to  Wanderer-;  Hon.  Honied  D. 
lisacelles  (1856)  to  CeiUwrion  ;•  Joseph 
S.  M.  WDson  (1856)  to  ^;  Geeive 
BT;  Wale  (1^46)  to  Sampnm;  T.  O. 
Bruce  (1846)  to  Algiers;  Augustus  P. 
Arkwright  (1845)  to  Boyal  George ; 
Thonyas  C.  BrtKSe  (1846)  to  SaitepaTeai 
Williaib  H.  Phipps  (1846)  to  Algiers; 
"Robert  B'/  Beale  (1846)  to  BdMmrgh  ; 
i^tanes  E.  Bickfdrd  (1848)  u>  Imperieme  ; 
Rtehard  Dttwkins  (l^toJSU;;  Chas. 

G.  F,  Knowles  (1853)  to  ProfMtkeug; 
«BichardWeUs  (1850)  to  ^)«lt6  of  Wd- 
Mngtoti;  Francis  Osbimi  (1856)  and 
<A^cbard  F.  Gresbam  (1854)  td  b0  addi- 
'^nal  Lieutenants  to   Ro^  Albert; 

P.  Wi  Hfllle^es  (1856)  8ttd  George  H. 

^anseU  (1848)  to  (kOffutta,  additional 
•fo^  disposal;  Uenry  Rogenrs  to  Driver; 
^|:.  8.  Forbes  to'  Smipeon;^,  H.  Bar- 

liaHtcy  J^MouA/t).  Smitli'toCUtfldM; 

.0;  S.  Nai^  to  Gmqii!er6r;  A)fr^ 
•^TBTes  (1850)  to  ^riieer;  WIBiam'Olarir 
«i(I854)t6'i8(lm))l0H'>-Jun6s  A.  R;  Dun- 
«lop  (185S)  to  iSeeaUnil;    George   D. 

'(^kyhiHa  (1856)  ko  Algitri;  Henry  J. 

itsore  (1806)  to  PM^(m ;  John'  O.  Ho^ 
*  Mhs  (1855)  to  l^Ue;  J^hu'  a  Kidd 
-  Q854)  «fed  St.  J^tea  OoWntry  (1850)  to 

EaecdU^^  for  service  in  ^  iSMfc ;  Ar- 

Iftmr  a'F.  Dnmsi«8«  (1854)  'WBwrya- 

Im ;  Frederick  Settj^le'  (1656)  to  Xom- 


don;  John  Z.  Creasy  (1854)  to  Oft'on; 
John    A.    Vanrenen  (IH58)    to  'NUe$- 
Theophilus  M.  Kehall  (1855)  to  Chreeevf 
Philip  H.  Colomb  (1856)  and  Edward  • 
M.  Hankinson  (1853)  to  Hoyol  George  : 
Arthur    K.  Forde  (1865)    to   Virago; 
James  W.  O'Grady  (1856)  to  Elk;  Thos. 
Borrett   (1854)    to  4^;   James   F.'- 
Browse  (1855)  to  Alarm  i  Charles  >£.  K. 
Brett  (1855)  to  Jamea  Watts  ^  a. 
JfU)kson  (1854)  to  Edinburgh)  Strstfotd 
Tuke  (1856)  to  SuryalitSi  Robert  W.  D. 
Abercromby  (1856)  to  Ataianta;  James 

A.  Poland  (1855)  to  Eik^  Joseph  E.  M. 
Wilson  (1856)  to  Bogw;  Hsbry  A. 
Clavering  (1847)  to  Oaradoe;  William 

B.  De  Blaquiere  (1814)  ta  Albat^;  Ar^ 
thur  Barrow  (1842),  Augustus  H.  Web& 
(1856),  and  Francis  J.  D'Aguilar  (1850) 
to  ^0^116 ;  George  J.  Malcolm-  (1840):  att< 
Flag  Lieutenant  to  Victory;  Albert 
Dent  (1864)  to  Porcupine;  Arthur  Ri 
Blane  (1855),  and  Edwnrd  H.L.'Bay 
0849)  to  Niger;  F.  N.  L.  Thomas  to 
ThieHe;  C.  James  Bulloo'k  to  iSAawinoisJbr 
W^  F.  Gregory  to  J^in9iN^;  T/!L.  Peaj»tf 
to  ffogue,  1 

Sfaetere^Wm.'R.  FaWekfler  (1850) 
to  Blk;  JohnWaye  (1855)  to  Nia^  7 
James  0.  Jones  (1855)  to  GlaUimj 
Thomas  B.  Bourchier '  td  PUgdrd  /  'M; 
Norman  (1854)  to  Aldlania;  Charles 
Parkinson  (1855)  to  Merlin;  Alfcned 
Messum  to  Virago  ;  W.  J.  B.  Hilfiard 
ViAiax;  K  Toule  to  Jamee  WaU;-  Sdl- 
ward  A.  Carey  (1854)  to  Boeewaen  )  Jbliik 
M.  Hoekley  (1855)  toifWrnci^/  'Geo. 
F.  M'Dougal  (1851)  Ui  PiigesrdiQM^ 
bert  Green  to  KiU;  IBdward  J/  JL 
Ta6ker  (1854)  to  AUoio;  (Teerg6>Tiir- 
I»A  (1856)  to  Aeam;  FredieHck  R.  G. 
Llewellyn  (1856)  to  Viiragiy  l^&dmtt 
Bomnhier  (1856)  to  i^;  Jain^FVpet 
(185())  to  London;  John^l^enn  (1B31) 
and R^c^anf  Browne  (li$Sl)U>'^icArffC 
Second  -Maater^J^v  Y.  Simpson  tjD 
Vielorfrf.  T<yWn)tend(k8^  U>Al^; 
•J.  B»  C<Anptott  (1855)v  oonhrmed  to 
een*tmr;H.  J.  ^xstMtki^  M^lPMeai ; '^. 
•N.fiammondtoJKffj^ii#/Disbl  Peii* 
der  (1855)  to  Pofitt^;  Habei^  B. 
Hunt  (185^)  to  JM>  ^dwac€^UMtflle 
(act)  to  Pkadee;  1^.  'Vo*ttps«iJ4o 
BeiluttMee,  '^'  '  "^  -       "^    "^''^ 

8mrgeonif—V^m,VM^('H,'&)(lM)9 
t6  Bodneg;  HotmH)  H.  dmith  ^1986)  to 
Aeom;  JAmes  Wad^  (1^^  to  A^itwr- 
OMce;  Oecil  Craildell'(I8'{(5)  ti^iS^i^Ki^/ 
'^Matthew  Biurton,  M<D.  (1851),  to  rii;- 
tory:  Robert  Stevenson  (1841)'to/to'- 
mJH  e<mtlotBly^f  WlIBitM  Hl^dbikft 
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(1856)  to  Onrey;  ¥nnm  H.  BlaxaU 
(1856)  to  Vigilant;  Ahmuty  Irwin 
(1856)  to  Mohawk;  W.  Patrick  (1856) 
to  Niger, 

C%af)2citi»— Rev.  JoReph  W.  Grimes 

(1855)  to  Magiamne. 

Cht^ldain  and  Naval  Inttruetof^—'B^&f, 
Frederick  W.  Smith,  B.A.,  to  Amphion. 

Paymatten-^George  A.  Welch  (1855) 
to  Aeom;  Hugh  F.  Pollen  (1855)  to 
Virago;  John  Hill  (1854)  to  BOt;  John 
B.  Jackson  (1854)  to  Arid;  W.  Hick- 
man  (1849)  to  ffogve;  William  F.  Alex- 
ander (1858)  to  Magidenne;  Henry 
Campion  to  Driver;  Edward  A.  Amph- 
lett  to  Niger  ;  Henry  Braxton  (1855)  to 
Merlin;  Bex^amin  Luxmore  (1856)  to 
AtdUmta. 

Atsiaiamt  Paymaetere — Chas.  P.  Fielon 
(1851)  to  Ajax;  James  W.  Lishman 
(1853)  in  charge  to  the  Arrow;  Geo. 
B.  Gliddon  (1854)  ioExnumth;  Henry 
Sewell  (1850)  in  charge  to  the  Jackal; 
Edward  F.  Reffel  (1855)  to  BeUeide; 
Charles  P.  Fielon  (1851)  to  Centurion; 
Charles  P.  Fielon  (1851)  to  BeUeiale; 
John  H.  J.  Wagstaffe  to  ExcdUrU;  Al- 
fred Whiffin  (1855)  to  Majestic;  John 
Jones  (1849)  to  he  Assistant  Paymaster 
in  charge  to  the  Viper;  T.  J.  Wood- 
ward to  ffogue;  J.  Hay  to  Fiagard; 
Henry  Tncker  (in  charge)  to  Scorpion. 

AasieUmt-Surgeont  —  John    Lomax 

(1856)  toJhOceof  WeUingUm;  Charles 
H.  Chambers  (1851)  to  Woolwich  Ma- 
rines;  William  Richurdson  (1848)  to 
Haslar  Hospital;  Samuel  Magill  (1855) 
to  Virago;  John  F.  Mitchell  to  Retri- 
Imtion;  Joseph  A.  R.  Harvey,  M.D. 
(1845),  to  Haslar  Hospital;  James  C. 
Eastcott  (1855)  to  Confiict;  John  Lo- 
max (1855)  has  been  confirmed  as  As- 
fiistant- Surgeon  in  the  Horatio;  Henry 
Eales  (1849)  to  Royal  Marines,  Wool- 
wich  Infirmary;  John  C.  Robertson 
(1853)  to  Plymouth  Hospital. 

Acting  Attittant-Surgeone  —  James 
Hunter  (1855)  to  Falcon;  Arthur  H. 
Kelly  to  EnrffiUme;  Robert  D.  Rose  to 
Powerful;  James  Guthrie  to  Tortoise; 
William  H.  Clarke  (1846)  to  Magid- 
enne; Frederick  Pieroy  to  Dragon  ;  Ro- 
bert Aitkinson  (1854)  has  been  con- 
firmed to  VuUure;  Rawdon  M.  Light- 
body  (1865)  confirmed  as  Assistant- 
Surgeon  in  the  AmpkUm;  Alexander 
M'Bride  (1855)  to  Alacrity;  WUUam 
Christopher  Fairbaime  (1854)  has  been 
confirmed  as  Asaistant-Siirgeon  in  the 
SPartar, 

Mat^^Qwtge  A.  Brett  to  Virago. 


C7erJb»— Frederick  Le  D.  Bedwell  to 
Vetwoim;  G.E.  Hill  to  Niger;  J.  Has- 
ler  toEA;  C.  J.  Nash  to  Aeom;  F.  O. 
L.  Patch  to  Virago;  £.  C.  Taylor  to 
Dragon;  8.  A.  C.  Hill  to  Veeuviue;  R. 
J.  Jones  to  Indrfatigahle;  W.  Blaney 
to  London;  J.  Sullivan  to  ^ net;  J. 
Franklyn  (set)  to  Bogue  ;  John  T.  Far- 
well  to  St.  Jean  d^Aore;  D.  Martin  to 
Miranda. 

Auiitant  Olerk^^Yf.  E.  Home  to* 
SpkHix  ;  D.  J.  Waugh  to  ExceUent ;  B. 
Grandy  to  St,  Jean  d^Aere;  A.  M. 
Wade  to  Agamemnon ;  James  Wortley 
and  H.  W.  Andrews  to  Royal  Albert  ^ 
N.  B.  Dennys  and  G.  J.  Easton  to  Inde- 
fatigable; W.  Jolly  to  Niger;  Thomas 
Marsh  to  Victor;  John  M*Dougal  to 
Vigilant;  W.  B.  Rumsey  to  Wanderer," 

F.  A.  Codd  to  Coquette;  G.  B.  Westcott 
'to  Cormorant ;  Thomas  J.  T.  Wood  to 

Oeprey;  W.  H.  E.  Mitchell  to  Surpriae;^ 
H.  G.  Brakenshire  to  Ringdove  ;  Alfred 
H.  Piddell  to  Sparrowhawk  ;  Martin  J. 
Hay  to  Aatwanoe;  S.  S.  L.  Needham 
to  Flying  Fuh;  R.  R.  A.  Prichards  to 
Jntrqnd;  C.  R.  Rodham  to  Lapwing;. 
William  Lovely  to  Mohawk;  W.  S. 
Whittaker  to  Pioneer. 

Acting  Clerk-^A.  G.  Montague  to 
Fiagard, 

ClerldM  ilsnitantf— John  M'Doogal  to 
Victory  ;  Frederick  A.  Codd  to  Impreg^ 
naJble;  J.  H.  Alston  to  Hogue. 

Midifdpmen^^.  C.  Hall  to  Qeyeer ; 

G.  Mc  N.  Boyd  to  Algien;  S.  Huntley 
to  tartar;  8.  E.  Poyntz  to  Virago; 
R.  H.  Boyle  to  Elk;  J.  B.  Warren  to 
Hogue;  Hon.  J.  C.  Ellis  to  Imperteuae;. 

E.  Rice,  F.  Buchanan,  and  H.  Salmond, 
to  Royal  Cfeorge. 

Maater*a  AatittanU—Kiehaxd  T.  N. 
Pearce  to  Creuy ;  G.  W.  Burnett  to 
Trantit;  Charles  W.  M'Conachy  to 
Prometheus;  John  W.  Allen  to  EH; 
George  Morice  to  Acorn;  William  J. 

F.  Butcher  to  Oeprey. 

Naval  Cadete—C.  M.  Dundas  and  J.. 
F.  Boultbee  to  Monarch;  G.  £.  Foot  to 
Monarch;  C.  G.  Oxley  to  Arther ;  F» 
Bell  and  W.  B.  Bridges  to  Royal  Albert^ 
J.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Marsden,  and  C.  £» 
Domville,  to  Euryalue;  T.  8.  Jackson 
to  Calcutta;  W.  E.  GameU  to  Exmoulk/ 
C.  M.  Laugbin  to  Eek;W.  H.  E.R. 
Jerris  to  London;  H.  Percy  to  Am- 
phion;  F.  J.  Easther  to  Brwnmoiek; 
E.  C.  G.  T.  West  to  PeaH;  A.  L.  Tre- 
vor  to  Emryalm, 

Acting  Second  iToieer— Heaxy  R.  Q. 
Fearoh  to  Waterloo. 
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COAST  GUARD. 

AFPOINTIIENTS. 

Commoflulo*— Charies  Maxwell  Luck- 
raft  (1855)  to  command  the  Weymouth 
District,  vice  H.  Blair,  period  of  service 
expired ;  J.  £.  F.  Bisk  (1856)  to  com- 
mand  the  Aldborough  District,  vice 
Bidge. 


JTmAt— Henzy  D.  Bnrney  to  Stud- 
land  Bay  Station,  viee  Mr.  Howes,  re- 


BEXOTAL. 

Oomnumder — Geo.  Agar  Ellis  Bidge 
firom  Aldborongh  to  Newcastle  (Ire- 
land), vice  Austen,  period  of  servioe 
expired. 


ABMT. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Apbil  29. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards— F.  G.  Shells, 
Gent.,  to  he  Comet,  hy  purchase,  vice 
Holdforth,  who  retires. 

6th  Dragoons — Comet  W.  Hall,  has 
been  permitted  to  retire  from  the  Service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission. 

9th  light  Dragoons — Surgeon  H. 
Franklin,  from  86th  Foot,  to  he  Surgeon, 
vice  Grant,  deceased. 

]2th  Light  Dragoons — Captain  J.  H. 
Cotton,  from  the  Cambridgeshire 
Militia,  to  be  Comet,  without  purchase, 
vice  Jones,  promoted. 

14th  light  Dragoons — J.  C.  Le- 
Quesne,  Gent,  to  be  Comet,  by  pur- 
chase,  vice  Redmayne,  promoted. 

17th  Light  Dragoons — Lieutenant  J. 
Macqueen,  from  half  pay  15th  Light 
Dragoons,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Chad- 
wick,  who  exchanges. 

Royal  Artillery — ^The  appointment  of 
Lieutenant  F.  H.  Dodgson,  dated  6th 
March,  1856,  has  been  cancelled.  Lieu- 
tenants with  temporary  rank  to  be 
Lieutenants  with  permanent  rank: — 

F.  Duncan,  J.  R.  Oliver,  £.  Egan,  J.  C. 
J.  Lowry,  G.  G.  Hannen,  P.  M.  Guille, 
A.Fonl,  F.  M.  Smith,  F.  A.  Mant,  F. 
Howlett,    R.  Handock,  C.  M.  Molony, 

G.  Arbuthnot,  R.Sadleir,  W.  R.  Barlow, 
R.  G.  Smith.  Gentlemen  Cadets  to  be 
Lieutenants :— W.  Kemmis,  R.  P.  Perry, 
T.  H.  Redhead,  E.  T.  Warry,  H.  Bond, 
H.  G.  Hill,  W.  M.  B.  Walton,  R.  P. 
Waddington,  H.  Brackenbuiy,  C.  A. 
Gorham,  W.  H.  Graham,  A.  W.  Duncan, 
G.  F.  S.  Chambers,  W.  S.  Curzon,  S. 
Donlop,  E.  Lyons.  To  be  Quarter- 
master : — Sergeant  Major  J.  M*Donald 
Hains,  vice  F^bum,  who  retires  upon 
Half  Pay. 

Royal  £ngin6cr»— Lieutenant  H.  R. 


Pelly  to  be  Second  Captain,  vice  Ran- 
ken,  deceased.  Gentlemen  Cadets  to 
be  Lieutenants :  —  R.  Thaine,  G. 
Swetenham,  D.  C.  Walker,  R.  Home, 
J.  B.  Paterson,  H.  Locock,  F.  Hime, 
W.  Keith. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards — ^Ensign  and 
Lieutenant  E.  M.  Beresford,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant and  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
the  Earl  of  Listowel,  who  retires.  The 
second  Christian  name  of  Ensign  and 
Lieutenant  White  is  WiUiam. 

15th — Lieutenant  G.  F.  Christie  to 
be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Hague, 
who  retires ;  Ensign  J.  O.  Kemmis  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Christie; 
W.  A.  Gibson,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Kemmis. 

16th — Ensign  G.  P.  Lockwood  to  be 
Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vioe 
Grant,  promoted ;  Ensign  W.  C.  Wol- 
seley  to  be  lieutenant,  by  purchase, 
vice  Cooper,  who  retires ;  L.  Le  Feuvre, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Wolseley;  Lieutenant  A.  A.  Phison, 
f^om  the  drd  West  York  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Lock- 
wood. 

22nd— Migor  and  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  J.  E.  Thackwell,  firom  Half  Pay 
Unattached,  to  'be  Major,  vice  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ramsay,  who  ex- 
changes ;  Lieutenant  T.  Stack  to  be 
Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Brevet 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  E.  Thackwell, 
promoted  to  the  Substantive  rank  of 
Mfljor  Unattached  under  the  Royal 
warrant  of  Oct.  6, 1854. 

25th— Assistant-Surgeon  C.  Beaufoy, 
£rom  the  Staff,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon, 
vice  Whylook,  appointed  to  the  75th 
Foot 

32nd-- Ensign  H.S.BenneU  to  be 
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liedteDsnt,  \rf  fknrobaBe,  vice  Knox, 
whdse  promotion  bj^  purchase  August  ■ 
3,  1855,  has   heen  cancelled  ^  H.  B, ' 
Stabb,  Gent.,  to  b«  Bnsign,  by  purchase, 
in-sttCoeasioa  to  Lieutenant  Power,  pfo- 
moted.   • 

a7tb— lieutenant  H.  £»  Glass,  ffom 
Half  Pay  91st  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
-vice  Taylor,  appointed  Paymaster. 

44th — Ensign  C.  H.  Laprimaudaye 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Bradford,  who  has  retired. 

46th — The  surname  of  the  Ensign 
appointed  on  the  22nd  June,  1855,  is 
Coucher,  and  not  Concher,as  previously 
stated. 

57th — ^The  surname  of  the  Ensign 
appointed  on  the  27th  February,  1856, 
is  M'Glintoek,  and  not  M'Glintoch,  as 
previously  stated. 

66th^-Lieutenant  £.  J.  Storey  to  be 
Adjutant,  vice  ilrth,  who  resigns  the 
Adjutancy  only. 

71st — Sergeant  Mijor  R  Anderson 
to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  Walker,  ap- 
pointed to  a  Dep6t  Battalion. 

79th~.A8ei8tBnt.Surg«oa  W.  S.  Why. 
look,  M^D.,  from  the  25th  Foot,  to  be 
AssiBtant -Surgeon,  vice  Turner,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Suff. 

84th--nAs6istant.Suige(m  G.  B.  Pop- 
plewell,  ftt>m  the  19th  Foot,  to  be 
Assistant-Suxgeon,  vice  Stack, promoted 
ib  the  86th  Foot 

.  86th*«^eititenant  H.  0.  Maine  has 
been  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
Service  by  the  sale  of  hia  eosmnisBion  ; 
Assistant-Surgeon  T.Stad:,H.D.,fnoin 
the  84th  Foot,  to  be  Surgeon,  viee 
FnoUte,  appointed  to  the  Oth  Light 
Dtagoons.  •    ' 

^  89tb^TheeommiBsionof  Aasistant^ 
Surgeon  J^  Wiles,  to  be  antedated  to 
94th  November,  1854.  . 
-  v^ud  West  India  Beghnent-^HigorT* 
Gibbings  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel,  by 
pfolraihaBe,  viee  Grant,  who.  retitts  ; 
Cuptain  J.O^Bovill  to  beMigor,  by 
p^hastf'ViQe  Gibbinge.    . 

-8i^  West  iDdiKBegim^t-i-TheiBD^ 
Bftotfon*  <tf  ItteateAmt  J*.  F.  Biroh  to  a 
Oompaflpy  without 'purehaae,  to  ben 
date  dth  Aprils  18(^5,  inetead  of  January, 
lBMl)»M  pcetteaiy.«ta«ed.  • 
*^  myakUtitk  FeitoibleB^^Faymaater 
Seigeant  G.  Eiiriquez  to  be  iQuartar- 
AMiater,  with  local  and  temiraraiy  tank, 
vio«  S^mtamaria,  deceased. 
^  La«d'  Tbmsvobt  Cava  r—  The 
Christian  name  of  Lieut  Addy  is  JiAai, 
aad  not  William,  as  atated  m  the 
OageUe  of  18th  ultimo. 


Turkish  G^Atikosrt  -*'Staff—  J. 
W.  Holmes,  Esq.,  to  be  Paymaster. 

Bbitish  Itauan  Leoiom — IstBegi- 
ment — F.  Languedava  to  be  Lieut 
To  be  Ensigns — I.  Fargiani,  T.  Ghio, 
Sergeant  Miyor  A.  Piumetti.  2nd 
Regiment  —  To  be  Ensigns  —  A. 
Gargano,  G.  Granfelice,  Sergeant  Msjor 
R.  Casalto.  3rd  Regiment--J.  M.  de 
Pulton  to  be  Lieutenant 

Royal  Miutaby  College — Mfl^'or 
General  Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  K.C.B., 
Royid  Engineers,  to  be  Governor,  vice 
General  Sir  G.  Scovell,  K.C.B.,  who 
resigns. 

Provisional  Depot  Battalion — 
Capt  C.  P.  Bertram,  of  the  41st  Foot, 
to  be  Assislant-Atjjutant,  vice  Frend, 
who  resigns;  Quartermaster  Sergeant 
J.  Moloney  to  be  Quartermaster,  vine 
Scoltock,  who  retires  upon  half-pay; 

Unattached — ^Brevet  Lieut  Colonel 
J.  £.  Thackwell,  Captain  22nd  Foot,  to 
hove  the  substantive  rank  of  Migor, 
under  the  Royal  Warrant  of  Oth  Cot, 
1854. 

HoapiTAi.  Stait— Assistant-Surgeoa 
A.  F.  Turner,  from  the  75tb  Foot,  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  vice 
Beaufoy,  appointed  to  25th  Foot 
Bbew. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Tuck«r,ofthft 
Royal  Engineers,  having  completed 
three  years*  service  in  the  rank  of  lieutj 
Colonel,  to  be  Colonel  in  the  Armjy 
uiider  the  Royal  warrant  of  Aid 
November,  1854.   ' 

The  undermenfioiied  Qaartaff^ 
masters,  retired  upon  Half  Pay,  to  hate 
the  honorary  rank  ef  Captaini  under 
the  Royal  wanant  of  17th  Deoembcri 
1866:— 

.<  Qoartermastez  J.  ^^reebvaif  Half  Pa|t 
Reyil  ArtiUerjr. 

.  QhartermarterS..Scoltook{  Half  Fay 
of  a  Ptotisional  Depot  Battalion.      <    > 

Captidti.  and  Brevet  .M^jor  H.  M; 
Dnrand,  of  the  BtagalEogiteen,tabe 
lieutenant  Cclooel  in  the. ArdiX'    ' 

Captain  N.  C.  Mwdeod,  of  the  BengaA 
Bagitieers,  to  be  Mi^or  in-the  Amy. 
.  The  Jindennefitiened  psomotlonft  im 
take  place  in  the  Eaat  India  Company'g 
Anny,  comieqiieat  on*  the  death,  of 
Lieutenant  General  the  Bight. Bte« 
Sir  Henry  Pottingeri  Ba»t4aAd.G.aB^ 
of  the  BombagrlnfantEy',  on  Uanki  18i 

Mcjor  Cteitfal  Tj  M^  I>oeila%  0kB*» 
Bengal  Infantry,  to  be  lieutikilitfralk 
.  Colonel    e.  Hiaka,  C.B.« 

Infantry,  to  be  Migor  General. 


raci9ioKoini  akb  Apponnnmras.* 
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The  nndermentioiied  Officers  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Service,  retired 
upon  Full  Pay,  to  ha^e  a  step  of 
honorary  rank,  as  follows : — 

To  be  Colonels— i-Lieatenant  Colonel 
J.  Jackson,  C.B.,  Bombay  Infantry; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  W.  Oldfield, 
Bengal  Infantry ;  Lieutenant  Colonel 
E.  Down,  Madras  Light  Cavalry. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonels^-Mi^or 
O;  Gordon,  Madras  Infantry ;  Major  £. 
Skipper,  Bombay  Influitry;  Major  J. 
Gnmes,  Madras  Infantry ;  M^jor  J.  W. 
Bennett,  Bengal  Infantry. 

To  be  Miyor^-Captain  O.  H.  Fagu, 
Bengal  Engineers. 

For  Major  H.  C.  BawUnson,  C3., 
Bombay  Infantry,  to  have  the  honorary 
nmk  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  dated  25th 
March,  1890,  which  appeared  in  the- 
Oazttte  of  that  date,  read  Msjor  Sir  H. 
C.  Bawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Ac 

WAK  DBPABTMBNT.MxYa. 

2Bd  Dragoon  Guards  --^  Thomas 
Wittiam  Srieyd,Gent,  to  be  Comet,  by 
purchase,  vice  Alfirey,  promoted. 

6th  Dragoon  Guwrds-^erg.  Mtjor 
William  Wallace  Graham,  from  the 
17th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Comet, 
nitboUt  purchase,  ^ce  Petrie,  pto« 
moted  i  Comet  Wm.  Wallace  Graham 
to  be  Ai^atant,  riee  Stillman,  who 
xesigns  the  A^jtttattcy  only. 

9th  Light  DragooM^-Coniei^Vraiiaiii 
Tomkyns  has  been  permitted  to  lettte 
fi^om  the  Service  Vy  the  sale  of  las 
Commission. 

10th  Light  Dragoons— Hany  Pan- 
aiiire  Gordon>  Gtent.,  to  be  Comet, -by 
purehafHe,  vice  Yyse,  promoted.     • 

l^th  liglitDnigoonv^HenryXoMph 
Toulttin,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by  pur^ 
efittse,  vice  Claorfee,  promoted.  •' 

Coldstream  Giiarda — Lieateiiuit 
ted  Captain  tlM  Hoii.  H.  W«  J.  Byaf 
t(^  h(^  Capieto  and  lievletant  Colonel, 
1^'  l^ttrohase,  vice'  Bfoiet.  CeAonel 
^fluiell,  who  -Mlires ;  BntigB  and  Lieo- 
Wtfioit  (K  fi.  Bese  to  <  be  lAewMoH 
vOt  Cteptahi,  by  p«roluM,<noeH<»i4  H; 
W.'J.Byng.-    -   • 

i'^etAi  Fusili«r  .Ouids  h^  Windior 
Charles  Carey  Elwes,  Gent,  to  he  Bft- 
iigb  and  lieutAnant,  by  piudMse^  i^oe 
BeMriEnrd,  promoted. 

8th  Foot— Sergeeot  Ut^or  Andrew 
Hbytt^iem,  ftft>m -the  OOtk  Footi  tdbe 
BMgn,  witbom  parehMe,  idoe  Stooeyv 
i^pented  to  the  lith  Foot 


Sir 


nth  — laententtit  Thomas  Dltviee, 
from  the  Nottingham  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchane. 

16th — Lieutenant  William  Sheav- 
man,  ih>m  Half  Pay  Qlst  Foot,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Higginson,  appointed 
Paymaster;  Ensign  W.  H.  L.  Moyle  to 
be  LieutenaoDt,  by  purchase,  vice  Shear- 
man, who  retires ;  Albert  Neame,  Gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  Tice  Moyle. 

18th — ^lieutenant  WiUiam  O'Bryen 
Taylor  to  be  Captain,  by  purohase, 
vice  Stephenson,  who  retires ;  Lieut 
E.  Christian  Wilford  has  been  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  Service  by  the  sele  of 
his  Commission. 

39th — ^The  appointment  of  Quarter- 
master Sergeant  George  Blurton  to  the 
Quartermastership  to  bear  date  July 
27, 1855,  instead  of  Feb.  1 5, 1806. 

4»th — Captain  John  Shearman,  from 
Half  Pay  7th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  re- 
paying the  difference,  vice  Anaiel,  who 
exchanges;  Lieutenant  Heniy  Bicb- 
mond  Hoghton  Gale  to  be  Captain,  by^ 
purchase,  vice  Shearman,  who  retires. 

59th.  —  lieutenant  -James  Dilloix 
Macnamara,  from  the  2nd  Lancaehim 
Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  withoiit  purchase. 

75th  —  Lieutenant  Edward  Arm-i 
strongs  firom  the  10th  Foot,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  Daniell,  promoted,  with- 
out' purchase,  to  an  Unattached 
Company ;  Lieutenant  Bichard  Barter 
to  be  AcQutant,  vice  Milles,  who  rssigiig 
the  Adjutancy  onlv,  Feb.  20. 

eSfd— Ensign  Charles  Cw  Gore,  from 
the  21st  Fbo^  to  be  lieutenant,  by 
ptirebase,  vice  Meade,  pronioted  in  the 
80th  foot 

^sath^Captidn  John  M^Cburt,  firem 
Half  Pay  Gold  Coast  Corps,  tobe  CttfLf 
lice  Kenny)  who  excA^angeft/ 

Boyal  Canadian  Bi#e  BegSment** 
BSehttrd'Wittratn  Bamiw,  Gent,  to  be 
Bfisign, '  by  puivhaei^,  tIoo  '  Manoiii 


Saint  Helenii  BIsgliBfot — Second 
Xieutdnaot'  George  Staclcpole  Funell^ 
fh>m  the  Limeridc  City  /Artilleiy 
^MUittai  to'be-Eosigta,  without  ^urcliase, 
vtee  ' Kentish j  ^appointed  to  the  4Sth 
-Foot  ' 

>B<tyal  47e^ouiidla]MI  Coibpaiue^-^ 
Sfisig<i>ArthtBr  Bamhrick  Mitehell,  from 
the  South  Mayo,  Militia,  to  be- Ensign, 
without  -^idrehese,  vice  Daly,  pro- 
moted. ' 
•  Lain>"TBairn*oBT  60RM.^ThemiB 
BiysoD,  Esq;,  to  be  Paymaster,  April  5. 

Umattaohed— lieutenant    Chazta 
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AngustiiB  Daniell,  from  the  75ih  Foot, 
to  be  Captain,  without  pnrohase. 

HosFiTAi.  Stavv — Staff  Assiiitant- 
Surgeon  William  Heniy  Day  has  been 
permitted  to  resign  his  commission. 

Bbbyst — ^To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  Army  —  Brevet  Ms^or  John 
Shearman,  48th  Foot,  Nov.  11, 1851. 

To  be  Mfijors  in  the  Army — Captain 
John  Shearman,  48th  Foot,  Jan.  10, 
1887.  Captain  Thomas  Bythesea 
Mortimer,  76th  Foot,  June  20, 1854. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  having 
oompleted  three  years'  actual  service  in 
the  rank  of  lieutenant- Colonel  to  be 
promoted  Colonels  in  the  Army: — 
lieutenant-Colonel  John  Yorke,  C.B., 
1st  Dragoons,  March  23.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Daniel  Dysen,  8rd  Dra- 
goon Guards,  April  8. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  May  3. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  give  orders  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Major  Generals  Henry  Wm. 
Barnard,  C.B.,  and  Henry  LordRokeby, 
to  be  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  Most 
Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  May  9. 

6ih  Dragoon  Guards — Comet  Saml. 
Wentworth  Stevenson  has  been  per- 
mitted to  resign  his  commission. 

7th  Dragoons  —  Lieutenant  A.  G. 
Montgomery  Moore  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Brevet  M%)or  Macartney, 
who  retires ;  Comet  and  .  Adjutant 
David  Scotland  to  have  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  May  8.  Comet  James 
Vance  Cleland  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  Moore. 

7th  Light  Dragoons  —  Lieutenant 
David  Philip  Brown  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Sir  Lydston  Newman, 
Bart,  who  retires;  Comet  William 
Heniy  Seymour  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  Brown. 

15th  Light  Dragoons — Lieutenant 
George  Travers  Macartney  to  be  Capt, 
by  purchase,  vice  Brett,  who  retires; 
Comet  Charles  William  Bell  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Ma- 
cartney. 

Royal  Engineers — The  surname  of 
the  Lieutenant  appointed  on  April  7, 
1856,  in  the  OazetU  of  19th  ultimo,  is 
Momis,  and  not  Home,  as  previously 
stated. 


7thFootr-The  first  Christian  name 
of  Ensign  FoUett  is  Hardinge,  and  not 
Harding,  as  previously  stated. 

lOth— The  second  Christian  name 
of  Ensign  Erskine,  appointed  on  the 
18th  April,  1856,  is  Jones. 

25th — M%)or. Samuel  Wells,  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  without  purchase, 
vice  Strange,  who  retires  upon  Full-pay; 
Brevet  Mi^or  George  Holt  to  be  Mfyor^ 
without  purchase,  vice  Wells ;  Iieut» 
AsUey  CampbeU  Smith  to  be  Captain, 
without  purchase,  vice  Holt;  Ensign 
Richard  Ross  to  be  Lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  vice  Smith ;  Ensign  Raymond 
South  Paley,  from  the  4th  Middlesex 
Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase, 
vice  Ross. 

28th->Iieutenant  Henxy  C.  Worth- 
ington  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Huey,  who  retires. 

32nd---Ensign  Nathaniel  T.  Crana 
to  be  lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Power,  promoted. 

d5th— -Ensign  Woodford  Wright 
Sherlock  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase, 
vice  Dundas,  who  retires;  Richard 
Parsons,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Sherlock. 

50th— Lieutenant  Robert  Charles 
Goff  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Ensign 
Gordon,  who  resigns  the  Adjutancy 
only. 

5drd — ^Ensign  John  Maxwell  Mac- 
neil  to  be  lieutenant,  without  purchase^ 
vice  Follows,  deceased,  Feb.  27 ;  Lieu- 
tenant Joseph  C.  Smythe,  from  the 
Perthshire  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  vice  Macneill. 

57th— lieutenant  Blake  Goble  has 
been  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
Service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission. 

60th — To  be  Lieutenants  by  pur- 
chase— Ensign  Frederick  Austin,  vice 
Adderley,  who  has  retired;  Ensign 
Edward  C.  Ainslie,  rice  Ilobertson, 
promoted ;  Ensign  James  S.  H.  Agar, 
rice  Fox,  promoted;  Ensign  £.  R. 
King-Harman,  rice  Ellis,  promoted; 
Ensign  Joseph  Bradshaw,  vice  liddell, 
promoted.  To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase 
—  George  Henry  Mackenzie,  Gent., 
rice  King-Harman ;  Richard  Jephson 
Verschoyle,  Gent,  rice  Bradshaw, 
May  10. 

63rd  — Lieutenant  F.  Y.  M.  Raynes 
has  been  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
Serrice  by  the  sale  of  his  commission. 
The  appointment  of  Qnartemaster 
Sergeant  James  Linford  to  the  Quarter- 
mastership  to  bear  dcite  28th  Deoember, 
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1855,  instead  of  18th  January,  1856, 
as  previously  stated. 

69tli— Ensign  Peter  Shattleworth, 
from  the  Sligo  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
vithont  pnrchase. 

70th— lientenant  Charles  William 
Qnin,  from  the  99th  Foot,  to  be  lient, 
nee  Wilson,  who  exchanges. 

8drd  —  Ensign  Edward  Dickson 
Biokard,  from  the  18th  Foot,  to  be 
lieatenant,  by  purchase,  vice  FitzBoy, 
promoted  in  the  6drd  Foot;  Braith- 
waite  Chamley,  Oent^  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  in  succession  to  Lieutenant 
Meade,  promoted  in  30th  Foot. 

84th— Ensign  William  Poole  to  be 
lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice 
Kenny,  deceased,  Feb.  20;  Ensign 
Hugh  Pearson,  from  the  57th  Foot,  to 
be  Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice 
Poole. 

85th  —  Lieutenant  William  Heniy 
Drage,  frt>m  the  Essex  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase. 

99th — ^lieutenant  Falconer  Wilson 
from  the  70th  Foot,  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Quin,  who  exchanges. 

2nd  West  India  Biegiment — ^Lieut. 
George  James  Ivey  to  be  Captain, 
without  purchase,  vice  Harger,  de- 
ceased; Ensign  Edmond  Frederick 
Tarte  to  be  lieutenant,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Ivey,  March  15 ;  Lieutenant 
Charles  Buiy  Cradock,  frt>m  the  6th 
Lancashire  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  vice  Tarte. 

Hospital  Stapf  —  Assist-Surgeon 
Henry  Titterton,  M.D.,  from  the  89th 
Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the 
Forces,  vice  Browne,  who  resigns. 

Staff-Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class 
George  William  Powell  has  been  placed 
upon  Half-Pay  for  one  year  for  the 
Teoovery  of  his  health. 

Bbevxt — ^lieutenant  Colonel  Henty 
Eranois  Strange,  retired  Full-Pay  25th 
Foot,  to  be  Colonel  in.  the  Army,  the 
rank  being  honorary  only. 

Brevet  lieutenant  Colonel  Heniy 
Frederick  Hawker,  retired  Full-Pay 
(Staff  Officers  of  Pensioners),  to  be 
Colonel  in  the  Army,  the  rank  being 
honoraiy  only.  May  L 

The  promotion  of  Dr.  Brace  to  be 
Staff-Suigeon,  Osmanli  Irregular 
Cavalry,  to  bear  date  19th  Oct,  1855, 
instead  of  1st  May,  1855,  as  previously 
stated. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
West  E«wz— Albert  Wm.  Money, 


Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Gilbert,  pro- 
moted. 

Boyal  Monmouthshire — Greo.  Arthur 
liqyd,  Gent.,  to  be  Lieutenant^  vice 
Laurence,  deceased. 

4th  Boyal  Lancashire — Ensign  Mark 
Quayle  to  be  LiAutenant  from  the  22nd 
day  of  March  last,  vice  Betham,  ap- 
pointed Paymaster ;  Wm.  Selb^  Eraser 
Taunton,  Gent,  jun.,  to  be  Ensisn  from 
the  4th  day  of  April,  vice  Quayle,  pro- 
moted. 

Hampshire  Artillery — Second  Lieute- 
nant James  James  to  be  First  lieute- 
nant, vice  Mo&t  resigned;  George 
Mansel,  Gent.,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant^ 
vice  Dawson,  promoted. 

South  Lincoln  —  John  Bowlandson 
Awdrey,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  In- 
gram, promoted. 

Inverness,  Banff,  &c. — ^William  Jamee 
Grant,  Gent.,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Wm^ 
Grant,  resigned. 

Hampshire  Regiment  —  Ensign  Ed- 
ward Charles  Forward  to  be  Lieutenant,, 
vice  Brown,  appointed  to  the  59th  Foot. 

1st  Boyal  Surrey  —  Miyjor  George 
Palmer  Evelyn  to  be  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, vice  Campbell,  resigned. 

2nd  Royal  Surrey — ^To  be  Lieutenanta 
— ^Ensign  Louis  Perre  Goodchap,  vice 
Cerjat  promoted ;  Ensign  James  Elyard, 
vice  Sharpe,  promoted;  Ensign  Wm. 
Douglas  Legge,  vice  Chaplin,  appointed 
to  the  Turkish  Contingent 

Ross,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and 
Cromarty  Rifles — Ensign  Wm.  Sinclair 
Sutherland  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  God- 
frey Wentworth  Davidson,  promoted; 
Robert  Douglas,  Gent,  to  be  Enr 
sign. 


Antrim  Artillery — This  Regiment 
moved  from  Dundalk  to  Gairickfergus 
Fort  on  the  8rd  Instant 

1st  West  York  Rifles  —  GlonmeL 
The  two  Companies  from  Cashel,  the 
two  from  Clogheen,  and  the  Company 
from  Fethard,  have  rejoined  Head-Quar^ 
ters. 

Tyrtme  Artilleiy  —  This  Corps  left 
Downpatriok  for  Omagh  on  the  6th  in- 
stant 

The  Royal  Flint  Rifle  Corps  is  to  as- 
semble at  Mold  on  the  20th  instant^  for 
21  days'  training. 

5th  Lancashire— This  Regiment,  600 
strong,  will  embark  at  the  North  WaB^ 
Dublm,  on  the  12th  faastant^  for  Uvet^ 
pool 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Mat  16. 

6th  Dragoon  Goards — John  William 
Doering,  Qen^.,  to  be.  Garnet,  hj  pttr- 
chase,  vice  Bmoe,  promoted. 

7th  Dragoon  Guards  —  Christopher 
Barton,  Gent.,  to  be  Oortiet,  without 
purohaae,  vice  l^iooll,  promoted. 

let  Dragoons  —  Comet  Gddfrej 
Thomas  HalUfax  has  been  permitted  to 
retire  from  tho  Service  by  the  sale  of 
bxB  Comtoission. 

11th  Light  Dragoons — ^Robert  Dun- 
more  Napier,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by 
purchase,  vice  Cockbnra,  promoted;. 
Thomas  Manhali  CookeriU,  Esq.,  to  be 
Paymaster,  vice  Hely,  appointed  Pay- 
master of  a  Cavalry  Dep6t. 

13th  Light  Dragoon»~-Comet  John 
Ghftrles  Le  Quesne,  from  the  l^th  Light 
Dragoons,  to  be  Comet  vrithont  pur- 
dmse,  vice  Gcff,  appointed  to  the  3rd 
Light  Dragoons. 

15th  Light  Dragooiis  —  Edmund 
Buckley,  Gent.^  to  be  Comet,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Widker,.  promoted. 

Royal  Art211ery->-Laeatenant  Jamee 
Psattie  Morgan,  with  temporaiy  rank, 
to  be  Lieutenant  with  permanent  rank^ 
Sept.  24, 1855  ;  Staff  Setgeant  School- 
master Charles  Wherry  to  have  the  rink 
and  pay  of  a  Quartermaster  of  Ro^al 
Aitittery,  on  being  appointed  Superia* 
tendtot  of  the  Biegimental  Schools  ii 
Woolwich,  May  6. 

Royal  Enginei^rB  T-x  Second  Captain 
Francis  Fon^  to  be '  Capta^i*  vice 
Bf^vei  LMutenant-Celonel  ^urmester^ 
deeedsed/;  Lisntenaiit  Robert  Mann 
Bu^oBS  to  be  Se6Dnd  Captain,  via6 
Fowke,  April  20.  .        . 

Coldstream  Guards  — Honourable 
Wm.  Henry  Brace  Ogilvy  to  be  Ensign 
and  Lieotenantj  by  purchase,  vice  Rose, 
pfoiiioted;  Hu^  Qranville  Fdrteaone, 
OiBt4,  io  be  fSniign  aud  LiButenant^ 
without  purchase^  vice  Whitshed^pro- 
giOt«d,  A|nil  l.> 

:$i<.lDifa>  Fooi-^Tbe  ttadegBienlianad  OOi- 
^tMrWe  been  permitted  t<k>r«stoa  their 
•«#fluysiio&s:  ^.Lieutenant  AndEav 
Fitz-James  C.  Rollo,  Lieutenant  Ws^ 
^enrr^itainsford.      ' 

iSUi  -^  Endgn  '  jMbflii''  AugnstOB 
FitsGerald  to  be  Lieutenant,  by' pafev 
•ohii^i  tvk»  AdamI, .  wha  k*1^  ^JWm. 
iGdd/i^iMd  W^lan,  Geat;,:td  bis  Ensi^ 
by  purchase,  vice  Fitxgendd;-  ~  ": 
'  2ShMl--<)hwlesWatUn8,0«iitV^be 
tttningii^'  l)y  pumhase,  vice  Cirt^Ty  >w1k> 
-vstii^s^     .  ■- 

86th— Brovet  Major  Frederiok  Bng^ 


lish  to  be  Mi^or,  without  purebaae,  vioe 
Tedlie,  who  retires  upon  Full-pay; 
Lieutenant  Samuel  F.  BlyUi  to  be  Cap- 
tain, without  purchase,  vice  English ; 
Ensign  Richard  Trimen  to  be  I&uie- 
nant,  without  purchase,  vice  Blyth  ; 
Lieutenant  Robert  Hill  Ross,  from  the 
5th  Middlesex  Militia,  to  be 
without  purchase,  vice  Trimen. 

42nd  ^-  lieutenant  Rothes  Lennox 
Daubar  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  J.  G.  Campbell,  who  retires. 

52nd~>Ensign  Stephen  Murphy  to  be- 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vioe  Crosse, 
promoted ;  Thomas  Simpson,  Gent,  to 
be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vioe  Murphy. 
d4th— Enrign  Sir  C.  W.  Bnrdett, 
Bart,  from  the  55th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Whyte,  who  exchanges. 

5Sth^£nsign  George  Lewis  Whyte, 
from  the  54th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vioa 
Sir  C.  W.  Burdett,  Bttt.,  who  ex- 
changes. 

56th— Mi^  R.  W.  Lacy  to  be  Lieai 
tenant^CoUmel,  by  purchase,  vice'  Olx, 
i»ho  retiree ;  Brevet  Major  John  Jtmm 
Bull  to  be  Major,  by  purchase^  vibe 
Lacey. 

(SOtb — To  be  Etisigns  witikout  pob' 
chase^Lieutenant  Stanley  Mortimer, 
from  the  5th  Middlesex  MUitia,  May 
14;  Lieuitenant  Wm.  John  Evereid 
Poole,  frem  the  2nd  Somerset  Militi% 
May  15 ;  Ensign  Alfred  Spencer  Heaths 
eote,  from  the  Ist  Surrey  Militia.  ' 
8Srd— Mi^orJbhn  Kelsall  to  be  iieOF- 
tekiantColonel,  without  purohatfB,  vice 
Brevet  Colonel  W.  H;  Law,  who  <e- 
tires  tipon  Full-pay ;  Captabx  Chioldii 
Wilson  Aiisten  to  be  Major,  withoiett 
Mirchase,  vicfe  XelsaH$  LSettt  Gemuel 
Read  to  be  Captain,  tritiKtat  puA^Ntf^, 
vice  AuVteii;  Ensign  Peter  ClSfferd 
Browne  to  be  LieutoMnt/^theut^ptti'- 
chase,  vice  Read. 

■  90th^]finffi£pii  Wmiatii  BTasMxl  kiui 

been  permitted  to  reiign  hlsobm^ittiei^. 

Rifle  Brig)ul«^LiMit«netfl/  W*«fMi 

Stoti  h4s  benl  pe¥mitt<Sd  to  ied^  his 

eommiflsioB.  '  .      .i 

Geld'CMtiCloipii-i^Sdttottd  Mo^^ 
Btgee,  G«toft,  to.  lii^  Ei&kigtt,'^(1llibttt 
purohase,  vice  Las^b^,  phtettl^d.  *  '^ 

L4nd  Tr4n«port  (Unp^.-i-Tb  foe  Se- 
cond Oaptainii  ^^  Lieuteiiaats '  tteirfy 
Mffitor,  7.  Cfi^ese.^^.  tStiteger/T^iniam 
Bttitb,  Jthn  Ma^enftw^  Ralph  K MnMfi, 
John  Addy,  Geoi^  Donelly,  Min 
Smith.  Feb.  1.  To  be  Lieutenants— 
Corneto  GeoiW  Hifl  aiiil-fameff  Petti- 
,giew,Fi*:T.       "  '       ^^ 
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CUtaXAT  DfOfta.'^'PtipuBtw  Joseph 
Hdy.  from  the  11th  Light  Dragoons, 
to  be  PlKjinaster,  Jin.  18. 

IJNATTACBkD. — LiettteiiMit  Bodney 
Pftyne  O'Shea,  hvm  the  75ih  Foot,  to 
be  Captain,  without  porchase. 

Ilie  Goramisuoiis  of  the  following 
OflBosnappoineBd  to  the  British  German, 
British  Swiss,  and  British  Itahaii  Le- 
gions, to  bear  the  dates  opposite  their 


Sritibh  Gbhman  Lboiov. — 5th  Light 
Infimtiy— Major  James  Batbnrat  to  be 
Lteatenant-Colonel  Gommandant,Harch 
10.  To  be  Ensigns  -r  Sdward  A. 
BobinsoB,  November  20;  Benjamin 
Gunner,  Nov.  20;  Henry  Manseigh, 
Jan.  26L  To  be  A^jatant  —  £o9g& 
Edward  A.  Bobinson,  Deo.  11. 

6ih  Light  Lifintry— To  be  Captains 
.-CoUn  MazweU»  Feb.  10;  William 
Gibbon,  Feb.  1. 

Bbitisb  Swiss  Leqioh.— To  be  Cap- 
tsan-*Cbailes  Arnold,  Feb  B.  To  be 
Qoartemastei^^ohn  Newey,  FeU  25. 

Brbvr. -^Captain  Charles  Yinoent 
Bowie,  Bengal  ArtiUety,  to  be  Major 
in  the  Army,  Jan.  22.  The  undermen- 
tioned OfBoers,  who  have  retired  upon 
Full-pay,  to  have  a  step  of  honorary 
rank  as  foUows : — Brevet  Colonel  Wm. 
Henry  Law,  Betired  FuU-iwy,  83rd 
Foot,  to  be  Mitfor- General ;  Major  James 
Tfdlie,  Betired  Full-pay,  85th  Foot,  to 
be  LieutenaQt^lonel ;  Quartermaster 
Edward  Paton,  Half-pay,  42nd  Foot,  to 
have  the  honorary  ruik  of  Captain, 
May  5,  1854. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

Boyal  Glamorgan  Lii;ht  In&ntry — 
John  Wm.  Neville  Billingsly  Pany, 
Esq.,  late  Lieutenant  in  the  Boyal 
Brecknock  Bifles  Militia,  to  be  Cap- 
tain. 

The  Essex  Bifles — ^Bertram  Aynsley 
James  Mitford,  Gent.,  to  be  Ilnsign, 
vice  Bennet,  removed  to  the  line. 

Merionethdhire — Bice  Huffh  Anwyl, 
Esq.,  to  be  Surgeon,  vioe  Tfaos.  Parry, 
Esq.,  placed  on  the  Betarsd  List. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Benfrew— Ensign 
Frederick  Debenham  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Napier,  resigned. 

Boyal  Bifle  Denbighshire — Ensign 
Eenyon  Jtimes  Hanmer  to  be  Lieute- 
nant, vice  Myddelton,  promoted  ;  Wm. 
Henry  Thomas,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Hanmer. 

Royal  North  linooln— Ensign  James 


Sisson  Cooper  to  be  lieutenant,  vioe 
Lazton,  resigned  ;  Ensign  Beginald 
Bmith  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Lloyd, 
appointed  Ensign  in  the  7lh  Foot 

Stiriingshire,  &a.  Highland  Bor- 
derers Light  Infantiy — ^The  resignation 
of  his  commission  by  Or.  Alexander 
Orr,  Assistant  Surgeon,  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE.   ' 

6th  Boyal  liMioashire— lieutenant 
Bicbard  Whelan  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Dundas,. deceased;  EosignWm.  Edward 
Whelan.to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Whelan, 
promoted. 

Kent  Artillevy—First  lieut.  Walter 
Thomas  Waring  to  be  Captain,  vioe 
Webb,  resigned ;  Second  lieut.  John 
Stannard  to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice 
Ellison,  appointed  to  41st  Bcgiment  of 
Foot. 

1st  King's  Own  Staffordshire-*The 
following  commissions  have  been  can- 
.celled,  vis.  :~-£n«ign  Arthur  Fit^erald 
to  be  lieutenant,  vioe  Allan,  resigned ; 
Ensign  Frederick  Sevanie  to  be  ]&ut, 
vioe  Hickman,  appointed  to  the  60th 
Foot ;  and  instead  thereof,  the  following 
Commission  has  been  signed  : — Ensign 
Arthur  FitxGerald  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Hickman,  appointed  to  the  60th 
Foot. 

Northumberland  Begt.  —  G.  Dodd, 
Gent.,  to  be  Lieutenant. 

Boyal  Carmarthen — Lieutenant  D.E. 
Jones  to  be  Captain,  vioe  Lewes,  re- 
signed ;  Ensign  J.  Thirlwall  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vioe  Thomas,  resigned  ;  Ensign 
L.  Evans  to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Jones, 
promoted ;  C.  Lloyd,  Gent.,  to  be  En- 
sign, vioe  Thirlwall,  promoted ;  J. 
Swann,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vioe  Evans, 
promoted  ;  J.  Hughes,  Esq.,  to  be  Sur- 
geon, vioe  Lawrence,  retired. 


West  Cork  Artillery— Moved  from 
Ballincollig  to  Cork  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
to  make  room  for  the  13th  Light  Dnb- 
goons. 

NottinRfham— Embarked  on  the  23rd 
inst ,  at  KingstowQ  for  Liverpool. 

Wicklow  Bifles — To  leave  Cork  on 
the  '26th  inst.  for  the  Cnrragh,  to  en- 
camp, instead  of  proceeding  to  Wexford. 

4th  Lancashire— To  leave  Newiy  for 
Dublin  on  the  24th,  and  occupy  Ship 
Street  Barracks  until  required  to  em- 
bariK  for  liveipooL 
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Latriin  BiflM— Coik.  To  move  on 
the  27th  to  the  Oarraeh  CAmp. 

BoBoommon  —  Embarked  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  28rd  for  Dublin,  m  route 
to  Atbione>  to  replace  the  Nottingham 

^est  Norfolk— Fermoy.  To  embark 
«t  Cork  the  first  week  in  June  for 
Portamouth. 

South  l^pperary  ArtiUeiy — ^Dublin. 
Will  shortly  move  to  Olonmel  to  be 
disembodied. 

1st  Devon — Limerick.  To  embaric  at 
Cork  for  BristoL 

4th  BUddlesex— Buttevant.  To  em- 
bark at  Cork  for  Portsmouth. 

Cheshire — Dublin.  To  embark  next 
week  in  the  Cleopatra  for  Liverpool. 

8rd  West  York  —  Belfast.  To  em- 
bark in  the  Cleopatra  for  Liverpool. 
*.  1st  West  York— ClonmeL  To  em- 
bark at  Cork  for  Liverpool. 
}e  Cavan — ^Tbis  Regiment  will  disem- 
bark at  Kingstown  and  proceed  to  Ar- 
magh. 

2nd  Warwick — Disembarked  at  liver- 
pool,  from  Dablin,  on  the  2 let  inst. 

Cornwall  and  Devon  ArtiUeiy.  Left 
Pendennis  Castle  on  Monday  for  Truro. 


West  Kent— OattMNir.    To 
Dublin. 

South  Down— Naas.  To  move  ^to 
Newry  to  be  disembodied. 

Cumberiand- Dublin.  Will  embaik 
for  Whitehaven. 

l^ne  Fusilien.  To  embaik  at 
Whitehaven  for  Dublin,  m  route  to 
Omagh. 

Dublin  City— Aldenhott  Camp.  Has 
received  orders  to  leave  for  Lieland  on 
the  24ih  inst. 

2nd  Royal  Lanark— This  Regiment^ 
upwards  of  680  strong,  was  inspected 
on  the  12th  by  Major  General  Lord 
Melville,  who  expressed  his  high  gratifi- 
cation at  the  very  soldier-like  appearance 
of  the  men.  A  detachment  of  100  men 
is  lodged  in  the  race-stand  at  Airdrie, 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  The  detach- 
ment sent  to  Carluke  to  protect  the 
working  colliers,  has  returned  to  head 
Quarters.  It  is  reported  that  strong 
detachments  wUl  be  sent  to  Coatbridge 
and  the  coal  districts,  as  the  strike  is 
assuming  a  more  serious  aspect. 

Inverness  Artillery — Has  moved  from 
Fort  George  to  Inverness. 

Kent  Artillery- To  leave  Caaterbuiy 
for  Dover. 
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coi^sroEEAtioN^  IN  befeiIekce  to  HOSTHITIEB 

,  WITH  AMERICA. 

Wh£theb  we  ^e  right  or  whether  we  are  wrong  in  this  quai*rel,  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  I  leave  that  to  wiser  head^ — abler  pens.  All 
I  propose  to  do  is,  to  endeavour  to  draw  the  attention  of  boUi  services 
to  a,  just  appreciation  of  the  enemy  they  will  have  to  deal  with,  should 
hostilities  unhappily  break  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  and  this  I  do  for  the  purpose  of  warning  all  parties  concerned 
in  time,  not  to  fall  into  the  very  natural,  but  still  very  dangerous,  niis« 
take,  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  evil  to  us  in  our  former 
wars  with  America.    I  mean  underrating  our  enemy. 

f'ar  be  it  £rox9  me  to  attempt  to  xuffle  one  single  hair  of  that  sleek 
complacency  in  which  every  genuine  John  EuU  so  contentedly  envelopes 
himself.  With  him  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  are  la  crime  de  la 
crime  of  the  creation,  and  can  whip  the  whole  world,  with  Master 
Jonathan  in  particular,  if  we  do  but  set  about  it  properly.  And  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  not  set  about  it  properly,  if  we 
are  obliged  to  set  about  it  at  all,  and  whip  Master  Jonathan  to  his 
heart's  content  if  he  insists  on  having  another  turn-up  with  us,  as  he 
certainly  appears  at, present  very  much  disposed  to  do.  I  say  there  is 
no  reason  whatever,  in  Ipgic  or  out  of  logic,  why  we  should  not  whip 
h^m  soundly,  but  quite  the  reverse^  provided  always  our  self-com- 
placency does  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  that  our  whip  be  in  proper 
order,  and  the  lash  judiciously  applied.    . 

That  we  have  hitherto  underrated  the  Americans  as  an  enemy,  when- 
ever we  have  b^n  opposed  to  them,  w,e  have  unfortunately  but  too  good 
reason  to  kpovr ;  and  it  is  far  :&om  clear  to  me  that  our  self-complacency^ 
to  use  a  mild  word,  will  not  lead  us  again  into  a  similar  mistake  should, 
war  be  declared  between  th^e  two  countries. .  Now,  the  consequences  of 
this  error  of.  judgment  01^  our  part  mjght  prove  so  serious,  that  it  is 
richly  worth  our  while  to  look  a  little  into  the  matter,  to  find  out  where 
this  error  lies,  and  what  has  led  us  into  it,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid 
falling  into  it  again,  and  act  W^^  wisely  for  the  future* 

Why  do  we  underrate  the  Americans  ?.  We  did  so  formerly — ^firstly, 
because  they  were  oolbnistsi.  secondly,  because  they  were  rebels ;  thirdly, 
because  they  fought  in  plain  clotbea;  fourthly,  because  they  were 
militiamen;  fifthly,  because  they  were  cepublicaois ;  and  sixthly,  be- 
canse  they  were  not  l^lishmen-  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  aU  these 
dLsadvantages,  in  spite  of  this  overwhelming  inferiority,  the  Americans 
a^ieved  their  ii^dependence.  Yea,  in  spite  of  pipe-clayi  powder,  and 
pigtail,  they  achieved  it.  In  spite  of  the  superiority  of  our  equip- 
ment, our  superiority  in  discipline,  tactics,  birth,  breed,  polish,  ex- 
perience; in  spite,  in  short,,  of  all  aur  advantages  summed  up  into  one, 
our  being  Engiishmen-^onathaa  proved*  more  than  a  match  for  us  at 
last,  and,  with  cv  lit^q  assistance  jibom  the  Er^nch,.  expelled  us  from  the 
country.  S^i^  there  could  be  no  sufiSdent  grounds  after  this  for  our 
despising  the  Amem^Mis,  a^., an  enemy;  and  yet  in  1B12,  when  the 
XJxuted  l^tates  4eclajed  war  against  .us,  we  find  ourselves  falling  into 
TJ.  S.  MAe.,  No.  332,  July,  1866.  t 
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this  very  same  error  again,  and  underrating  Jonathan's  belligerent  qua- 
lities, if  possible,  still  more  egregiously  than  before. 

Kothing  oould  be  more  unhandsome,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
than  their  attacking  us  as  they  did,  when  we  were  almost  exhausted  by 
a  long  European  war.    This,  fortunately  for  us,  terminated  much  sooner 
than  Master  Jonathan  had,  doubtless,  "  calkelated''  on ;  leaving  us  to 
cope  with  him  singly,  and  read  him  such  a  grand  moral  lesson  on  the 
naughtiness  of  turning  against  his  own  parent  in  that  undutiful  sort  of 
way  as  would  effectually  have  cured  hun  of  his  disobedience,  had  we 
not  mismanaged  the  whole  afiTair,  as  usual,  by  underrating  his  powers 
of  resistance.     As,  at  the  outbreak  at  Boston,  we  had  looked  upon  the 
rebels  as  mere  raff,  as  easily  to  be  put  down  as  a  Piccadilly  mob,  so  in 
1812  we  forgot  what  the  Americans  had  done,  and  might  be  again 
capable  of  doing.     We  forgot  that  the  antagonists  we  were  about  to 
cope  with  had  English  blood  in  their  veins,  ti^at  they  were  of  the  same 
breed  as  ourselves,  were  far  stronger  numerically  than  they  had  been  in 
the  War  of  Independence  when  we  had  found  them  such  ugly  customers, 
and  that  it  behoved  us  now  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard,  and  not  to  throw 
away  a  single  chance  in  our  contest  with  an  enemy  who  had  shown 
himself  to  be  as  cautious  as  he  was  crafty,  and  as  persevering  as  he  was 
patient.     This  strange  forgetfiilness  allowed  that  feeling  of  contempt 
for  the  Americans,  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  the  whole  British 
nation  partook,  to  arise  and  fructify,  and  naturally  led  to  apathy  in  our 
ministers,  and  an  overweening  confidence  in  our  officers  and  men,  to- 
wards their  Transatlantic  opponents.     The  former  considered  this  new 
war  as  a  secondary  consideration  altogether — a  mere  episode  in  the 
great  European  contest — and  troubled  their  heads  very  little  about  the 
matter.    The  Admiralty,  who,  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  had  had  no 
antagonist  of  any  consequence  to  cope  with,  had  long  discharged  their 
duties  with  such  indiflference,  that  we  find  Lord  Wellington  bitterly 
complaining  of  their  neglect  in  not  sending  out  cruisers  to  intercept  the 
supplies  forwarded  by  sea  to  St.  Sebastian,  which  his  lordship  was  then 
besieging.     As  for  the  two  services,  a  sort  of  oh  !-we-can-lick-them- 
with-one-hand  feeling  seems  to  have  pervaded  them.     "  What  had  the 
Americans  ever  done  at  sea  ?"  asked  our  officers  and  sailors.    ''  Jonathan 
knows  how  to  navigate  his  traders  and  whalers,  and  he  has  tolerable 
sea-legs ;  but  as  for  handling  a  frigate,  or  standing  up  against  one  of 
our  cruisers,  it*s  nonsense— no  go,  depend  upon  it !"     Our  army,  ac- 
customed to  victory  in  the  Peninsula,  held  Jonathan,  if  possible,  still 
cheaper.     ''Oh!  they  can't  stand  against  us  for  a  moment.     How 
should  they?      They're  only  Yankees — ^militiamen— fellows  who  drill 
with  umbrellas  and  fishing-rods,  one-half  of  'em,  and  those  who  have 
guns,  are  afraid  to  fire  'em  !"  and  certainly,  the  conduct  of  the  American 
&oops  hastily  got  together  by  President  Maddison  to  oppose  us  in  the 
onset,  in  our  advance  on  Washington,  appeared  to  justify  this  conclu- 
sion, which  we  all  know  in  the  end  was  anything  but  correct.    In  truth, 
we  came  out  of  the  contest  with  but  scant  laurels ;  and,  indeed,  managed 
so  badly  altogether,  that  our  failure  has  always  been  a  mystery  to 
me.     If  our  object  had  been  to  give  the  Americans  every  facility  of 
getting  well  out  of  the  scrape,  we  could  hardly  have  mismanaged  mat- 
ters more  ingeniously.     In  spite  of  our  forces  in  Canada — ^in  spite 
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of  an  expedition  composed  almost  entirely  of  crack  regiments  detached 
ttom  Lord  WelllDgton's  victorioas  army,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  our 
Admiralty  when  they  saw  tliat  they  most  exert  themselves,  somehow 
or  other,  friend  Jonathan  contrived  to  wriggle  out  of  the  war  he  had 
430  unadvisedly  and  rashly  thrust  himself  into,  not  only  without  being 
punished  for  his  impudence  and  temerity,  as  he  so  richly  deserved,  but 
with  no  small  credit  to  himself  for  the  stand  he  had  made  against  us. 
Pew  things  are  so  mortifying  to  us  in  the  annals  of  our  military  history 
as  the  American  commissioner's  coolly  taking  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
when  we  were  burying  our  dead  by  hundreds  at  New  Orleans,  and 
brawling  out :  "  Our  loss  was  twenty-five,  I  guess  " — (Gleig) ;  and  few 
things  in  our  military  annals  are  more  ludicrous  than  General  Prevost's 
insisting,  with  a  superior  force,  on  retreating  from  Plattsberg  at  the  very 
time  the  American  general,  for  good  reasons,  was  doing  the  same.  In 
fact,  both  parties  were  increasing  the  distance  between  each  other  as 
fast  as  they  could,  until  the  American  commander,  perceiving,  to  his 
intense  astonishment,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  BritiBhers 
under  such  a  peaceably  disposed  chief,  wisely  halted  his  men  and  won 
a  name.  How  Sir  George  Prevost,  an  officer  of  tried  reputation,  could 
think  of  retreating  before  such  raw  levies,  who  could  not  have  stood  a 
moment  against  the  veteran  troops  he  commanded,  is  one  of  those  ano- 
malies which  abound  in  this  most  extraordinary  contest. 

On  the  sea  again,  our  own  especial  element,  where  we  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  hold  undivided  sway — even  here  things  went  scarcely 
less  unsatisfactorily.  Isolated  instances  occurred,  such  as  the  capture 
of  the  Chssapeah,  and  the  defence  of  the  Little  Belt,  which  nobly  main- 
tained our  prestige,  as  achievements  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Nelson 
and  Jerns ;  but  a  reference  to  James  will  show  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  Americans  managed  to  oppose  to  our  cruisers  ships  of  supe- 
rior size  and  weight  of  metal,  manned  to  a  considerable  extent  by  our 
own  seamen,  whom  an  ill-judged  parsimony  on  our  part  had  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  being  seduced  from  their  quarters  by  our  wily  and 
unscrupulous  antagonist,  and  who  consequently  fought  with  a  rope 
about  their  necks.  On  the  lakes  we  fared  stUl  worse.  There  the  ultimate 
superiority  of  the  Americans  became  too  manifest  to  be  disputed,  and 
the  failure  on  Lake  Ghamplain  formed  the  ground  on  which  Sir  George 
Prevost  justified  his  retreat  at  Plattsberg.  Doubtless  the  Admiralty  ought 
to  have  exerted  themselves  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  I  believe  they  did 
their  best.  But  alack  !  alack !  what  could  be  expected  from  good  easy 
gentlemen,  accustomed  to  do  little  beyond  signing  their  names,  and  re- 
ceiving at  lerees,  and  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  ignorance,  actually 
sent  out  watercasks  to  our  flotilla  on  freshwater  lakes  ? 

These  are  unpalatable  truths,  and  I  reluctantly  present  them  to  my 
readers  as  I  would  medicine,  which,  though  unpleasant  to  swallow, 
may,  nevertheless,  be  productive  of  good  in  the  end.  If  we  have  come 
out  of  former  contests  with  the  Americans  so  indifferently,  by  all  means 
let  us  take  good  care  that  this  shall  not  occur  again,  should  we  have 
to  encounter  antagonists  so  wide-awake  on  all  points  as  we  have  hitherto 
found  them.  Let  us  do  now  what  we  have  neglected  to  do  before—* 
consider  the  sort  of  eiiemy  we  may  hare  to  deal  with,  and  act  accord- 
ingly.   No  words  are  oftener  in  the  mouth  of  an  American  than  leal- 
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hliUs,  and  very  good  words  they  are  too,  in  spite  of  the  pronunciation. 
Suppose  we  adopt  them^  and  ealkelate  a  little  too.  It  .will  db  us  no 
harm.  Sij  John  Bui^oyne  has  very  happily  observed,  that  *'  the  Rus- 
sians are  an  enemy  you  oannot  take  liberties  with  i"  a  remark  Which 
will  apply  widi  at  least  as  much  force  to  the  Americans,  who,  with 
equal  wariness  and  equal  cunning,  are  far  more  shrewd  than  Johnny 
Hosco,  and  beat  him  even  in  that  quick  adaptability  to  DircHmstanoes, 
in  which  most  military  writers,  &om  Poy  downwards^  have  shown  that 
we  ourselves  are  so  lamentably  deficient.  We  thought  we  werd  remark- 
'  ably  wide-awake,  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  stolea  a  maroh  on 
Master  Jonathan  when  we  sent  out  ships  in  frame  to*  tixe  lakes,  to  be 
put  together  when  they  arrived  there.  But  Jonathan  !-«he  cut  down 
timber  on  the  spot;  and  improvised  a  naval  foroe  while  our  frames  were 
going  out.  True,  these  improvised  ships  were  not  woith  muolr.  •  ^hsdy 
could  not  last  longt  built  as  they  were  with  green -wood,  'btft  they 
answered  Jonathan's' purposei  and  that  was  sufficient.  I  say  ^'therefore, 
in  the  event  of  another  American  war,  let  ns  take  a  Wrinkle  from  lize 
Tankees,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  improvise  too !  Don't  let  Tui4)e  «,icx> 
'fond  of  the  right/'  or  rather  of  what  is  regular ^  "  to  pursue  tHe  Giq>e- 
dient."  If  ships  made  of  green  wood,  or  green  cheese,  will  enable  ite 
to  beat  the  enemy,  by  aU  means  let  us  improvise  thettn. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  breed  has  become  colinderably 
modified ;  in  fact,  undergone  a  complete  change  eince  it  has  been  tltms- 
planted  across  the  Atlantic.  Both  morally  and  physically  is  it  changed, 
and  even  the  language  is  changed.  The  English  spoken  in  iiie  Ui^ed 
States  difi^ers,  not  only  in  its  recitative- but  its  idiom  in  some  respects^ 
from  the  English  spoken  in,  any  part  of  the  British  islands.  There  is  a 
drawl  in  the  first  highly  characteristio  of  the  habitual  coolness  and  custom 
of  calkelatmg,  for  which  the  Americans  are  so  remarkable;  while  the 
.**  Almighty  tarnation  "superlatives  with  which  thay  so  plentifully  inter- 
lard their  conversation  and  works  of  humour,  as  well  as  the  high>^ 
sounding  bombast  so  warmly  applauded  in  their  orators,  form  a  tolerably 
correct  index  of  their  aggres»ve  and  go-ahead  propenflSties.  It  is  equally 
strange  and  true,  that  the  two  most  aggressive  powers^in  the  world  are 
the  United  States,  and  Kussia^the  extremes,  of  the^dvilised  system; 
the  first  the  most  liberal,  the  latter  the  most  despotie  of  governments^ 
while  slavery  is  common  to  both !    • 

With  the  flesh  and  fioridness  of  the  Englishman, >  Jonathan  has  lost 
iliat  openness  end  warmth  of  manner,  that  feeling  of  self-respeot,  that 
high  sense,  of  propriety,  and  deference  to  the  feeluigs  of  others,  whioh 
still  charapterise,  and  I  trust  ever  will  characterise^  a  true*bbra  Britdn» 
But  what  sense  of  propriety  can  a  man  have  who,  without  the  lightest 
scruple  or  consideration  for  the  pain  he  may  inflict,  will  ask  you  any 

Juestion  concemiDg  your  private  affairs  his  inclination  or  eajniee  may 
ictate,  OP  wl^owiU  poke  his  fist  into  your  back,  as>  a  Yankee  ooae  did 
on  board  an  .American  steamer  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  say,  '^  Stranger, 
have  you  any  ^backey?  I  want  to  chaw/'  There  is  but  one  point  in 
which  the  imperturbable  egotism  of  an  American  is  vulnerable.  Sa^r 
9T  do  anything-  he  <ionceives  disparaging  to  the  stars  aUd  stripes;  and 
he'll  rile  up  in  an  instant.  No  matter  how  obtuse  he  may  be  in 
qther  respects,  in  this  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  as  sensitive  as  a  man  ireatk 
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skinned.  Years  ago  the  Kew  York  papers  teemed  with  ahose  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  because  he  resisted  some  paltry  claim  made  on  him 
by  American  merchants.  He  was  stigmatised  as  the  King  of  tha  Mar" 
fM(U  and  Anchovies !  and  abused  in  especial  for  being  £»nd  of  sweet- 
meatSy  as  if  sucking  barleysngar  were  an  unpardonable  offence  to  the 
chewers  of  tobaeco. 

A.,  of  the  71st,  came  over  in  the  same  packet  from  New  York  with 
two  youDg  men  whose  families  are  among  the  richest  in  the  United 
8tatesw  They  boasted  on  the  passage  that  they  would  whip  everybody 
in  the  old  world  with  their  doUars,  of  which  they  had  unlimited  credit. 
A.  insinuated  that  they  might  find  themselves  mistaken,  inasmuch  as 
rank  always  took  precedence  of  riches  in  Europe.  But  whew !  our 
young  Yankees  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.  Rank !  It  was  ftO 
rank  nonsense!  Money  would  and  should  carry  the  day,  and  they 
would  engage  to  get  the  best  of  everything  before  all  the  dukes,  earls, 
marquises,  and  barons  in  the  peerage.  Accordingly,  they  drove,  on 
their  arrival  in  London,  to  the  Clarendon,  as  the  most  expensive  and 
most  afrotoeratie  hotel  they  could  think  of;  and  the  landlord,  mis- 
taking them  for  Lord ajad  his  brother,  who  had  written  to  engage 

apartments,  installed  them  in  the  best  rooms  he  happened  to  have 
Tacant.  The  real  parties,  however,  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  the  landlord,  discovering  his  mistake,  ia  spite  of  all  the  threats  and 
high  offers  of  the  indignant  repnblicans,  made  them  surrender  the 
apartments  to  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed. 
Now,  who  can  doubt  that  from  that  m«mient  England  and  all  its  insti- 
tutions found  bitter  and  uncomprommng  enemies  in  these  two  young 
men  ?  I  know  an  Englishman  who  divides  his  time  between  New  York 
and  London,  according  as  prices  vary.  At  the  Gresham  Club  here,  he 
is  a  rank  republican ;  but  let  any  man  in  Broadway  venture  to  say  one 
word  in  disparagement  of  Queen  Victoria  in  his  hearing,  and  he  will 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  her  favour  immediately. 

This  intense  nationality  in  Jonath  m,  which  we  wounded  so  severely 
by  burning  the  public  buildings  and  archives  at  Washington,  is  the 
cause  of  that  envy  and  dislike  to  the  parent  country  which,  I  am  afraid, 
raukles  more  or  less  in  the  bosom  of  every  American.  They  regard  us 
with  the  feelings  natural  to  pnrfimnxy  and  would  fain  humble  us  if 
they  could.  Even  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable  classes  in  the 
United  States,  if  it  were  not  a  question  of  dollars,  would  not  be  sorry, 
I  sospect,  in  their  hearts  to  have  a  tum-up  with  tts.  Every  one  who 
is  old  enough  must  recollect  the  duelHng  which  took  place  ac  Gibraltar 
between  our  officers  and  those  of  the  American  squadron  under  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge.  It  was  supposed  the  Yankees  came  to  the  Eock  pre- 
determined to  quarrel  with  us,  for  it  oozed  out  that  they  had  for  some 
Idme  previous  to  their  arrival  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  praetising  with 
their  pistols.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  very  irat  American  who  landed  at 
the  Waterport,  managed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  officer  on  guard, 
and  tiiis  led  to  other  quarrels,  until  at  length  the  whole  gurrison  got 
involved  in  the  dispute.  This  at  last  beeame  so  serious  that  ^  governor 
thought  it  his  duty  to  send  for  Commodore  Bainbridge,  and  represent  to 
him  that,  unless  this  state  of  things  was  immediately  put  a  stop  to,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most  stringent  measuxee.    The  com- 
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modore,  who  was  a  man  of  sensOi  took  the  hint,  and,  instantly  weighing 
anchor,  put  to  sea,  or  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  foolish 
dispute,  originating  in  some  trifling  neglect  of  etiquette  on  the  part 
of  an  officer  on  guard,  might  have  brought  on  a  war  between  the 
two  countries — ^a  consummation  which  no  doubt  some  of  the  American 
officers  concerned  were  hot-headed  enough  most  devoutly  to  wish  for,  and 
which  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  would  not  have  been  very 
unpalatable  to  any  of  them. 

No !  depend  upon  it,  it  won't  do  to  despise  the  Americans  as  an 
enemy.  We  must  not  fall  into  so  grievous,  so  foolish  a  mistake  again. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our  present  differences  with  the  United 
States,  it  behoves  us  instantly  to  prepare  for  all  contingencies,  and  to  be 
ready  to  fight  our  foe  in  the  most  effectual  manner  we  can  devise,  with- 
out allowing  ourselves  to  be  shackled  in  the  slightest  degree  by  prece- 
dent. In  fact,  the  more  novel  our  way  of  going  to  work,  the  better 
chance  we  shall  have  of  putting  down  and  baffling  friend  Jonathan.  At 
all  events,  we  must  take  good  care  that  he  does  not  overmatch  our 
cruisers  as  he  did  during  the  last  war.  We  must  also  recollect  that 
Jonathan  is  far  more  powerful  now,  and  far  more  experienced  in  the 
field,  since  his  Mexican  campaigns,  than  ever  he  was ;  and  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  lack  the  sinews  of  war  with  all  California  at  his  command. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  peace  with  Eussia,  which  Jonathan, 
hasn't  calJceUded  on,  we  never  have  been  in  a  better  condition  to 
whip  this  braggart  boy  than  fortunately  we  now  are.  At  all  events, 
don't  let  us  blunder  so  egregiously  as  we  did  in  1812.  Don't  let  us. 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  as  we  did  at  New  Orleans,  or  run  away  at 
the  sight  of  his  tail,  as  we  did  at  Plattsberg. 


ENGLISH  IN  MINGRELIA. 

To  offer  at  the  present  time  an  account  of  the  futile  Mingrelian  cam- 
ign  of  1856,  may  very  likely  seem  to  many  to  require  an  apology, 
e  believe,  however,  tiiat  every  operation  of  the  Turkish  troops,  in 
which  British  officers  have  had  a  share,  possesses  a  higher  and  more 
permanent  value  than  those  who  contemplate  its  results  only  as  they 
appear  in  tangible  effects,  are  perhaps  disposed  to  allow.  We  believe 
it  possible  that  the  defence  of  Silistria  and  Ears  will  be  hereafter  found 
to  have  as  deeply  tracked  a  ''  roadway  for  men's  thought,"  in  the  East 
at  all  events,  as  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  and  Kinbum,  and  that  the  Min- 
grelian campaign,  insignificant  and  resultless  as  it  seems  in  the  West, 
may  possibly  be  remembered  even  when  the  successful  raid  of  the  Sea 
of  Azoff  is  forgotten.  In  these  operations  a  truth  was  taught,  which 
further  east  had  long  before  been  learnt,  and  every  day  events  still  keep 
alive  in  men's  memories — a  truth  which  the  campaigns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  would  have  demonstrated  sufficiently  to  the  West  if  the 
western  nations  of  Europe,  absorbed  in  the  observation  and  application 
of  material  facts,  had  not  been  dull  to  see  and  understand  an  effect 
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wroQght  out  by  means  rather  moral  than  either  physical  or  intellectual, — 
the  trulh,  namely,  that  the  most  timid  and  digointed  herds,  whether  of 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  or  Hindoos,  upon  being  officered  by  British 
gentlemen,  are  changed  almost  by  magic  into  troops  whose  stubborn  en- 
durance is  only  second  to  that  of  the  race  of  their  leaders.  It  was  at 
Silistria  and  Kars,  and  in  Mingrelia,  that  the  sound  portion  of  the  Tur- 
kish people,  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  classes  of  Mohammedans,  which 
alone  have  been  hitherto  touched  by  the  conscription,  were  brought 
into  contact  with  men  fitted  to  be  leaders  and  worthy  to  lead  them. 
They  are  described  by  an  officer  who  has  served  with  them  since  the 
Danubian  campaign  of  1853,  as  *' hardy  by  constitution,  brave  by 
breeding,  and  temperate  by  religion.  Tell  them  to  stand  against  any 
odds,  they  say  nothing  but '  kismet,'  and  stand  to  the  death.  Shout 
Allah  to  them  and  they  will  foUow  through  or  over  anything  where 
their  legs  will  carry  them." 

In  spite  of  the  disparity  of  arms  and  equipment,  the  rascality  of  their 
commissariat,  and  the  desertion  of  their  native  officers,  whose  commis- 
sion is  usually  gained  by  their  early  proficiency  in  vice,  and  promotion 
by  the  continued  cultivation  of  that  qualification,  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
headed  by  some  poor  subaltern,  who  perhaps  owes  his  rank  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  Omar  Pasha,  have  made  many  a  gallant  stand  and  many 
a  brilliant  charge.  "  They  are,"  we  quote  again,  "  bom  campaigners, 
accustomed  to  coarse  food  and  to  forage  for  it,  and  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing long  journeys  in  houseless  or  inhospitable  countries.  Hence,  during 
our  advance  into  Mingrelia  we  never  had  more  than  two  per  cent,  sick, 
and  even  throughout  most  of  our  retreat,  during  the  most  inclement 
weather,  and  while  bivouacking  every  night  ankle  deep  in  mud, 
scarcely  more  than  five  per  cent.  Tou  might  see  them  towards  the 
close  of  their  march  gatiiering  boughs  with  which  they  contrived  to 
keep  themselves  from  being  smothered  in  the  mud  and  drowned  by  the 
incessant  rain."  Headed  by  British  officers,  these  troops,  worse  found 
in  arms  and  clothing  than  any  in  Europe,  achieved  actions  which,  per- 
formed under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  would  be  a  worthy 
and  lasting  boast  to  any  army  in  the  world. 

It  is  needless,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  go  fully  into  the  causes 
which  procrastinated  his  expedition  until  the  advance  of  the  season  and 
the  fall  of  Kars  made  success  alike  hopeless  and  useless.  To  the  Tur- 
kish Government,  or  perhaps  rather  to  Omar  Pasha,  was  due  the  bold 
idea  of  paralysing  the  Russian  force  before  Kars  by  invading  its  own 
territory  and  intercepting  its  communications.  To  the  British  Govern- 
ment we  must  attribute  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  oppose  this  plan, 
and  to  recommend  the  adoption  **  of  the  alternative  of  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  Erzeroum  by  way  of  Trcbizond."  The  first  plan  was  equally 
sure  of  being  efficacious,  whether  the  Eussians  took  Masked  or  were 
held  in  check  by  Kars ;  the  latter  appears  only  to  contemplate  the  two 
former  chances,  as  the  idea  of  throwing  reinforcements  of  men  alone  by 
way  of  Erzeroum  into  a  garrison  known  to  be  suffering  from  famine  is 
too  improbable,  and  the  impossibility  of  supplying  Kars  with  provi- 
sions sufficient  for  its  garrison  and  reinforcements  through  a  country 
destitute  of  good  roads  or  practicable  river  navigation,  and  lying  far 
inland,  was  well  known.    Had  the  plans  of  the  British  Government 
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been  earned  out,  even  at  the  earliest  moment  whieb  they  tbcmsel'V'Sir 
contemplated,  they  could  not  baye  alleviated,  by  one  mouthful  of  bread, 
tbe  sufferings  of  General  Williams  and  his  garrison. 

On  the  12th  of  July  we  find  the  generals  of  the  allied  forces  in  the 
Crimea  summoned  by  Omar  Pasha  to  deliberate  on  the  advisability  of  an 
Asiatic  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Kars.  The  official  account 
of  the  interview  informs  us  that,  "  in  the  absence  of  information  (re- 
speeting  the  precarious  state  of  affairs  in  Asia),  they  (the  English  and 
French  generals)  could  give  no  opinion  on  the  subject."  Omar  Pasha 
left  the  Crimea  the  next  day  for  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Simmons,  the  British  commissioner  attached  to  him,  and  Colonel  Salean, 
a  French  officer.  By  the  latter  was  conveyed  a  letter  from  General 
Simpson  to  Lord  Stratford,  strongly  deprecating  the  proposed  campaign. 
Although  Colonel  Simmons  was  known  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
Omar  Pasha's  plans,  and  the  fact  of  the  latter  being  intrusted  with 
the  British  commanding  officer's  letter,  we  befieve  we  see  the  first  traces 
of  that  influence  which  was  exerted  by  the  French  authorities  at  Paris 
and  in  the  Crimea  to  paralyse  the  efforts  made  by  the  Porte  to  raise 
the  siege  of  the  stronghold,  which  they  fully  understood  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  those  of  the  British  Government 
to  retrieve  the  fatal  mistake  into  which  they  had  fallen,  when  the  plan 
of  campaign  originating  with  the  Pbrte  had  first  been  submitted  to 
them. 

The  ailments  of  Omar  Pasha  and  his  commissioner  appear,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  entreaties  addressed  by  General  Simpson  to 
Lord  Stratford  in  the  letter  intrusted  to  Colonel  Salean,  to  have  made 
a  convert  of  the  ambassador,  and  through  him  of  the  home  government. 
Shortly  after  this  date  the  bluebook  discloses  to  us  a  series  of  urgent 
telegraphic  and  written  dispatches,  addressed  through  Lord  Cowley  to 
the  French  Government  on  this  subject.  Count  Walewski  tardily  con- 
sents, upon  condition  that  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  Crimea  a^  not 
lessened.  Lord  Clarendon  immediately  offers  to  satisfy  tbe  condition 
imposed  by  Count  Walewski  by  the  Turkish  contingent  under  General 
Vivian.  The  condition  is  immediately  changed  into  the  consent  ci 
Generals  Pelissier  and  Simpson,  which  no  argument  of  Omar  Pasha  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  principally  employed  in  negotiations  between 
these  authorities,  at  all  likely  to  gain.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  **  the 
20,000  of  Omar  Pasha's  troops  were  replaced  by  the  same  number  of 
G^eral  Vivian's,  they  were  not  prepared  to  say  what  fatal  consequences 
might  not  follow.  This  is  probably  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to 
BO  small  a  force."  Whether  the  French  Government  was  aware  that  a 
feeling  very  nearly  resembling  jealousy  and  personal  ill-will,  existed  ob 
the  part  of  General  Pelissier  towards  the  Turkish  Sirdar,  and  that  his 
overbearing  temper  rendered  the  British  General,  on  publie  grounds, 
unwilling  to  dissent  from  him  where  consent  was  possible,  we  do  not 
know  J  but  if  they  were  anxious,  when  Lord  Clarendon  had  met  their 
former  move,  to  bring  the  game  to  a  stale  mate,  they  could  not  have 
devised  a  more  efficient  method. 

^  On  the  16th  of  August  OmarPiasha  begms  to  entertain  ^mthat  the 
time  for  operations  in  Asia  has  passed;  notwithstanding  whieb,  whes 
Sebastopol  fell  on  the  7th  September,  we  find  him  stiU  auiouB  to  do 
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wbat  €0Bld  be  done  for  the  ill-fated  fortress.  He  was  thcB  put  off  with 
a  scheme  of  active  operations  in  the  Crimea.  He  submitted  with  a 
better  grace  than  before,  for  that  plan  the  Sirdar  held  lacked  only  per- 
formance^  and  he  beMered  the  Turkish  troops  might  be  of  some  use  in 
driyisg  the  Bussians  from  the  Crimea.  19'othing  was  done,  and  on  the 
13th  of  October,  three  months  after  his  own  wishes  would  have  taken 
him  there — ^three  months  of  fatal  and  wanton  inactiyity — Omar  Pasha 
saw  his  last  detachment  on.  board  the  Great  Britain  anchor  in  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Soukoum-Kaleh,  and  on  the  same  day  his  adraneed 
guard  moved  out,  to  be  followed  by  himself  with  the  main  body  next 
day. 

Boukoum  is  described  by  those  who  accompanied  the  expeditioa 
as  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the  Black  Sea.  "  The  eastern  dis- 
tance is  bounded  by  the  snow-capped  Caucasian  range,  which  gradually 
change  into  bare  roek,  with  a  for^^und  of  delicious  verdure  sweeping 
round  a  noble  bay,  in  which  nestle  the  Httle  town  and  old  Circassian 
fort  below,  close  to  the  sea."  On  the  11th  a  council  of  Circassian  chiefs 
had  been  held — '*  fine,  handsome  mountaineers,  with  most  picturesque 
costumes,  and  the  most  ladylike  hands  and  feet  men  ever  possessed." 
'^  They  had  the  air  and  manners,  and  very  much  the  same  kind  ot 
features,  as  well-bred  English  country  gentlemen."  It  was  known  &at 
they  had  come  in  to  promise  assistance  to  Chnar  Pasha,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  at  that  time  that  he  had  pltinned  some  combined 
movements  with  them.  The  way  by  which  ^e  army  advanced  from 
Soukoum-Kaleh  southward  lay  generally  along  the  sea-coast,  at  times 
lea£ng  through  magnificent  for^ts  of  oak,  biroh,  beech,  box,  myrtle, 
aeaeia,  azalea,  orange,  and  walnut.  At  times,  for  more  tiian  a  mile  to- 
gether, the  road  would  be  festooned  with  grape  vines  in  full  fruit,  grow- 
ing to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  fbrest  trees,  and  throwing  themselves 
asroBs  the  way  from  branch  to  branch.  The  difficulties  which  the  line 
of  march  presented  were,  however,  very  serious.  The  baggage  traioy 
tkroegbout  the  whole  campaign,  was  most  scanty  and  imperfectly  ap- 
poaated ;  but  meagre  as  its  structure  afterwards  was,  even  that  was  not 
GOnrpleted  until  they  had  passed  Tchim-Sirrai.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, with  great  exertions,  in  crossing  the  Kodor  by  a  ford  250  yards 
long,  nowhere  less  than  three  feet  deep,  and  through  a  very  rapid 
cmirent. 

Tchim-Siirai  was  safely  reached  by  the  advanced  guard  on  the  20th ; 
and,  without  losing  time,  the  army  proceeded  seven  miles  on  to  Godova, 
and  then,  striking  inland,  bivouacked  at  Ertnis-ze-halk  on  the  night 
of  the  90th.  After  reconnaissances  had  been  pushed  forward,  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  infimtry,  20  f.  rifles,  lour 
guns,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  BaDard, 
advanced,  and,  crossing  a  lesser  branch  of  the  Ingour,  pushed  on  to 
within  a  quarter  ef  a  mile  of  the  main  stream — a  river  about  one  hun- 
dred ysvds  in  breadth,  and  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  Clyde.  Here 
they  found  themselves  at  length  vis-d-m  with  the  Bussians,  and  for 
the  first  time  posted  their  sentries  under  fire.  The  Eussian  main  body 
oseu|Med  a  hiUodt  opposite,  and  they  had  advanced  their  outposts  to 
rest  upon  the  river.  A  fi»w  shots  were  exdMmged,  but  no  harm  done. 
In  this  position  they  remained  until  the  3rd,  when  Omar  Bssha,  wiie 
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had  been  detained  to  complete  his  train  at  Tchim-Sirrai,  joined  the 
advanced  guard,  and,  having  heard  Colonel  Ballard's  report,  and  recon- 
noitred the  enemy's  position,  moved  the  main  body  a  few  miles  to  the 
front.  Colonel  Simmons,  with  an  escort  of  twenty  cavalry,  passed  • 
from  midnight  until  after  daylight,  on  the  4th,  in  the  saddle,  search- 
ing for  fords  on  the  river.  Omar  then  decided  on  making  a  diversion 
by  a  false  attack,  as  if  he  intended  to  cross  on  the  direct  road  to  Sug- 
didi,  opposite  a  ruined  castle  called  Euki,  which  was  fortified  and 
held  in  strength  by  the  Russians.  He  applied  to  Colonel  Simmons  to 
examine  the  river  banks,  and  to  superintend  the  construction  of  two 
batteries  intended  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank.  They  were  placed  upon 
a  peninsula  which  extended  into  the  river,  above  the  ford  which  was 
the  real  point  intended  to  be  attacked.  Colonel  Ballard,  with  his  rifle- 
men, were  then  thrown  forward  as  a  covering  party  to  keep  down  the 
oiemj's  Are,  and  Colonel  Simmons,  Captain  Dymock,  and  Mr.  Oliphant 
fell  vigOTonsly  to  work.  Although  they  were  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  enemy,  the  rosring  of  the  water  saved  them  from  discovery,  and 
by  the  morning  a  breastwork  protected  tiiera.  Shots  were  then  ex- 
changed between  Colonel  Ballard's  rifles  and  the  Bussian  outposts,  but 
the  Turkish  returns  for  that  aflisdr  resembled  the  ordinary  Russian 
bulletin — one  man  only  was  killed.  Notwithstanding  that  the  newly- 
constructed  battery  completely  commanded  the  ford  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  cross,  Omar  Pasha  did  not  consider  it  judicious  to  proceed 
to  attack  the  enemy  without  a  further  examination  of  the  roads  and 
fords.  It  was  not  until  the  6th  that  orders  were  issued  for  each  man 
to  be  provided  with  three  days'  provisions,  and  for  the  army,  after 
breakfasting  at  daybreak,  to  move  upon  the  river.  Three  thousand 
men  out  of  the  scanty  force  were  left  to  guard  the  camp  and  train. 
After  a  march  of  seven  miles  they  found  themselves  upon  the  long 
Eyot,  which  Colonel  Ballard  had  occupied  some  days  previously,  and 
where  the  batteries  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  Two 
miles'  march  along  the  southern  branch  of  the  stream  brought  them  to 
the  rear  of  the  batteries,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  Colonel  Ballard. 
Qmar  Pasha  immediately  ordered  the  advanced  guard  under  that  officer 
to  follow  the  road  on  to  the  ford,  and  if  possible  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  river.  On  reaching,  however,  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  cross,  it  was  found  to  be  now  commanded  by  a  Russian  battery 
of  six  guns,  which  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  round 
shot.  Their  guide  lost  all  heart,  and  declared  there  was  no  ford  nearer 
than  the  one  a  mUe  and  a-half  lower  down,  where  they  knew  the 
Russians  were  in  full  force.  Colonel  Ballard,  however,  judging,  from 
the  fact  of  the  road  forking  at  that  point,  that  there  must  be  some  spot 
close  at  which  the  river  could  be  crossed,  proceeded,  and  advanced  into 
the  wooded  island  over  the  dry  bed  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river. 
He  immediately  pushed  forward  his  skirmishers  to  the  further  side^ 
where  from  the  cover  of  the  torrent  boulders  and  logs  they  maintained 
throughout  the  day  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  enemy* s  batteries  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  The  Russians  meanwhile  were  pouring  in  a  hot  fire  of 
musketry,  grape,  and  round  shot,  both  on  the  wood  occupied  by  Colonel 
Ballai'd  and  also  at  the  point  where  the  main  body  were  crossing  to 
support  him. 
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Colonel  Gaddell^  who  throughout  the  day  commanded  the  Ottoman 
artillery,  had  a  narrow  escape :  a  shot  passed  hetween  him  and  an 
officer  with  whom  he  was  talking,  and,  after  killing  his  horse,  took  off 
his  inteq[>reter's  leg.  Omar  Pasha,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fire, 
now  began  to  despair  of  passiiig  at  that  point,  and,  turning  to  Colonel 
Simmons,  requested  him  to  try  for  another  ford  higher  up  the  stream. 
That  officer,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-oamp,  Captain  Dymock,  accord- 
ingly managed  to  cross  the  river  unperceived  at  another  point.  The  pas- 
sage was,  however,  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  route  lay  over  several 
islands  in  the  mid  stream,  and  at  one  point  were  quicksands  in  which 
Colonel  Simmons's  horse  sank  to  his  girths,  and  from  which  he  was  twenty 
minutes  in  extricating  himself.  They  however  returned  as  they  had 
gone,  without  attracting  the  enemy's  attention ;  and  upon  making  their 
report  to  Omar  Pasha,  Colonel  Simmons  received  orders,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dangerous  nature  of  the  ford,  to  lead  a  thousand  men,  including 
three  companies  of  rifles,  to  attack  the  Kussian  flank  by  that  route. 
The  rifles,  who  were  formed  by  Colonel  Ballard  in  the  Danubian  cam- 
paigns, and  are  the  elite  of  the  Turkish  army,  first  crossed  the  river 
under  Captain  Bymock,  who  posted  them  some  500  yards  in  advance. 
Colonel  Simmons  then  crossed  with  the  infantry,  and,  having  posted 
one  battalion  as  a  reserve  to  secure  his  communications,  moved  on  with 
bis  other  troops  to  support  the  rifles.  In  front  was  a  dry  watercourse, 
defended  by  a  deserted  Bussian  stockade,  through  which  the  rifles 
passed  one  man  at  a  time,  and  took  up  their  position  along  a  glade  in 
the  wood  beyond,  and  immediately  on  the  flank  of  the  Bussian  batteries 
which  commanded  the  original  ford.  The  passage  in  the  stockade  was 
meantime  enlarged  and  the  infantry  began  to  pass  through ;  but  night 
was  closing  in  so  quickly  that  Colonel  Simmons  was  unable  to  wait  for 
them,  and  gave  the  word  to  charge.  The  rifles  raised  the  old  shout  of 
Allah,  and  in  one  minute  were  fairly  within  the  Bussian  lines,  Colonel 
Simmons,  Captain  Dymock,  and  Hedaiot,  their  Polish  interpreter,  at 
their  head.  The  Bussians,  although  broken  by  the  surprise,  rallied 
and  advanced  in  column  500  strong,  covered  by  their  artillery,  with 
their  drums  beating.  When  the  head  of  their  column  emerged  from 
the  wood  in  which  they  had  reformed,  Colonel  Simmonds,  Captain 
Dymock,  and  the  Pole,  hastily  collecting  a  few  Turks,  charged,  while 
the  other  Turks  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  from  both  flanks.  The  Bussians 
after  one  volley  fled  through  the  forest,  where  night  made  pursuit 
impossible.  Hedaiot,  the  Pole,  added  to  their  confusion  by  oxhortiog 
them  in  Bussian  to  save  themselves.  They  left,  in  their  rapid  flighty 
three  guns,  six  ammunition  wagons,  and  forty  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Just  as  the  column  broke,  Dymock  was  seen  struggling 
to  free  himself  from  his  horse,  which  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  in 
that  position  he  received  his  death- wound. 

Meanwhile  Osman  Pasha,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  ford  which  lay 
a  mile  and  a  half  lower  down,  had  crossed  in  the  face  of  two  Kussian 
battalions,  but  with  heavy  loss.  Colonel  Ballard  had  maintained  his 
position  in  the  wood  in  front  of  the  batteries  under  a  heavy  flre,  and  it 
IS  to  the  fact  of  his  having  so  completely  occupied  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion that  the  success  of  Colonel  Simmons's  flank  movement  was  chiefly 
attributable.    After  several  hours'  constant  firing  Colonel  Ballard  had 
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applied  to  Omar  for  sapport,  as  his  ammimitioii  was  nearly  expended. 
A  pasha  with  a  regiment  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  To  the  great 
surprise  of  Colonel  Ballard,  this  phoenix  among  pashas*  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  fire,  beyond  where  the  most 
arlTenturous  riflemen  had  posted  themselves ;  and  it  was  only  Colonel 
Ballard*3  strongest  remonstrances  which  could  prevent  him  from 
attempting  the  passage  close  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  When 
Colonel  Ballard  bad  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  the  impossibility 
of  this  feat,  the  pasha  went  off,  and  succeeded  in  afterwards  crossing 
lower  down  with  a  loss  of  150  men.  Soon  after  the  pasha's  departure 
Colonel  Ballard  was  surprised  by  the  total  cessation  of  the  Bussian  fire. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  he  learned  that  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  Colonel  Simmons's  flank  movement.  It 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  centre^  as 
hitherto  they  had  been  fighting  hard  all  day  without  having  gained 
any  perceptible  advantage. 

The  next  morning  parties  were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  Kusoans  were  in  fall  retreat,  burning  their  stores  and 
blowing  up  their  ammunition. 

Before  ike  army  broke  up  from  the  battlefield.  Captain  Dymock  was 
buried  within  the  batteries  he  had  contributed  so  much  by  his  courage 
to  win.  Omar  Pasha  sent  all  his  aides-de-camp  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  only  desisted  from  gomg  himself  in  fear  that  his  feelings,  as  he 
him!>elf  told  Colonel  Simmons,  should  be  too  strong  for  him.  When 
the  last  volleys  pealed  over  the  young  soldier,  there  were  wet  eyes  seen, 
even  among  the  Turks,  who  are  usually  ashamed  of  showing  the 
slightest  emotion  upon  any  such  occasion.  And  surely  we  may  hope, 
though  the  campaign  in  which  he  died  proved  fruitless,  that  that  gal- 
lant young  gentleman  did  not  come  frx)m  £ngland  to  shed  his  blood  in 
vain  in  those  Mingrelian  solitudes.  Once,  on  the  Danube,  Sir  Stephen 
Lakeman,  no  mean  soldier,  had  pointed  him  out,  when  he  rode  at  the 
head  of  some  ill- equipped  Bashi-bazouks  right  up  to  the  lance- points 
of  double  their  number  of  Russian  cavalry,  whom  he  routed  completely, 
as  a  proof  of  what  a  British  officer  could  do.  He,  with  his  gallant 
comrades  and  those  who  fought  against  all  hope  in  Silistria  and  Kars, 
have  made  for  Englishmen  a  name  in  the  East,  such  as  has  not  been 
since  the  days  when  their  kinsmen,  the  Yarangians,  like  them  upheld 
a  tottering  empire  against  all  odds,  and  the  old  times  of  Melek  Eik  and 
the  Crusades.  Much  as  the  Turks  hated  the  Giaour,  yet  these  gentlemen, 
by  their  cool  gallantry  and  open  manliness,  have  done  much  to  lessen 
that  hatred,  and  by  leading  them  on  to  actions  which  made  them  respect 
themsdres,  have  gained  their  respect 

It  may  be  that  in  the  West  England  has  gained  little  glory  in  this 
war.  We  are  not  careful  to  argue  this  question,  but  in  the  East  men 
have  seen  and  acknowledged  that  the  English  gentleman  is  the  bom 
leader  of  men — not  generals  perhaps  or  administrators — though  England 
may  show  hers  against  any — the  qualifications  that  constitute  such, 
are  an  exceptional  combination,  but  tliat  they  have  those  moral  qualities 
which  make  men  leaders,  which  are  constant,  and  are  coeval  with  race 
and  institutionSb  In  the  East  England  has  acquired,  by  this  mean8> 
enormous  power  for  good  and  evil. 
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The  army  moved  on  the  11th  to  Sugdidi,  a  small  town  through  the 
capital  of  Mingrelia,  wher^  i^  the  palace  of  the  Princess  Dadian.  It 
was  wholly  deserted  e^oept  by  otie  Ftenchmiiti,  who  was  the  princess's 
gardener.  The  priests  had  everywhere  told  the  people  that  the  Turks 
cut  off  the  men's  heads,  and  stole  the  women  and  children.  The  strict 
discipline,  however,  "which  Omar  Pasha  enforced  soon  had  its  effect, 
and  the  .country  people  soon  began  to  ^ockjn  with  provisions.  On 
the  13ih  the  advaaeed  guard  was  at  Chqpi ;  and  Jf  all  went  well  there 
was  every  prospect  of  being  in  Jutais  within  a  fortnight. 

The  Russians  had  received  so  severe  a  lesson  on  the  Ingour  that  they 
were  utterly  demoralized  and  made  head  nowhere  j  but  when  they 
reached  the  Sieva  th^  rains  set  in  upon  them.  Brodks  that  were  njot 
noticed  became  torrents  of  eight  or  .nine  fe6t  Seep  in  a  night.  They 
waited  here  a  fortnight  before  depotjs  of  provisions  could  b^  foriiied  and 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  proceeding  with  the  advance.  T\iro 
thousand  hprses  were  all  the  means  of  conveyance  which 'wiprd  at  Omar 
Peisha's  disposal,  and  while  thousands  of  baggige  animals  were  eating 
their  heads  off,  for  want  of  a  few  of  them  on  the  Sieva,  a  fortnight  was 
wasted  which  would  have  placed  the  Turks  in  Kutais. 

On  the  2nd  December,  the  army,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  crossed 
ihe  Techona..  The  river  wad  unfordable^  but  the  army  got  safely  over 
a  totteripg  footbridge,  and  the  guns  passed  by  pontoons.  The  enemy 
now  began  to  shp w. himself  j  several  skirmishes  were  fought,  and  Omar 
Pasha  even  promised  his  men,  to  their  great  delight,,  that  they  should 
fight  the  Russians  within  a  few  days.  The  rina,  however,  now.  set  in 
with  such  severity,  that  within  two, hours'  ride  of  Kutais'  the  order  for 
retreat  was  given,  and  the  garrison  of  Kard  was  abandoned  to  its 
fate.  The  story  of  the  retreat  is  an  uneventful  one.  Several  sharp 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  which  Ballard  and  his  rifles  always  took 
tiieir  part.  Bou-Mazas,  the  ex-lieutenatit.of  Ahd-el-Xader,  arrived  in 
time  to  distinguisli  himself  in  one  of  them.  He  w^  seen  ip  the  midst 
of  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  and  qloise  to  the  enemy  loading  and  firing 
with  ^h^  greatest  coolness. 

That  tljiis  campaign,  so  hopefol  in  its  plaii,^  effected  so  Httle,  is  duo 
only  to  the  tardiness  with  which  it  was  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
Relays  causjBd  by  the  slender  means  at  Oinar  Pafiiha'd  disposal.  The 
conduct  of  the  officers,  concerned  in  it  merited  and  gained  the  highest 
approbation  from  the  Tufki$h  general  and  the  thanks  of  his  Govern- 
ment.. In4ee(l,  Omar  Pasha,  in  the  despatch  iriforming  his  Government 
of  the  battle  of  Itigour,' attributes  his  success  at  least  as  much  to 
Colonel  Sinamons  as  to, himself,  and  mentions  the  services  of  Colonel 
Ballard  in  the  most  handsome  language.  Both  these  officers  served  in 
the. campaign  on  the  Banube,  and  both  were  in  Silistria.  Colonel 
8i|ni;nonS|  planned  its  new  fortificatiotLs,  and  Colonel  Ballard  was  pn6 
of  thie  council  of  five  on  whose  consent  the  surrender  of  the  place 
depended.  He  reinainedjthere  to  the' last  after  Butler'  tfell  and  Nasmyth' 
Jeft  it.  He  does  not  appear^^  however,  to  l^ave  gained  mfach  by  the 
gallantry  which  he  displayed  there  and  elsewhere;  he  i^  colonel  only 
in  the  Turkish  service,  ai^d  sM  a  lieutenant  in  the  Indiati  anby. 
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ON  THE  AMALGAMATION  OF  THE  BOYAL  AND 
THE  INDIAN  AEMY. 

If  Great  Britain  be  taught  no  better  lesson  by  tbe  recent  war  than 
the  inadequacy  of  her  army  forms  and  regulations  for  such  an  emergency, 
provided  she  be  willing  to  take  advantage  of  her  experience,  the  countxy 
will  have  no  reason  to  repent  the  war.  It  is  no  doubt  extremely  un- 
palatable to  have  to  confess  that  the  troops  of  whom  we  have  been  so 
proud  have  not  maintained  the  character  inherited  from  Spain  and 
Waterloo,  and  which,  up  to  the  commencement  of  this  Russian  war,  we 
flattered  ourselves  they  had  in  no  degree  lost.  It  would  not  be  true, 
however,  to  say  the  soldiers  had  lost  the  fighting  characteristics  of  their 
predecessors.  The  reverse,  indeed,  is  rather  the  case ;  for  assuredly  in 
no  period  of  our  history  have  dauntless  courage,  discipline,  and  patient 
endurance  of  sufferings  even  to  death,  been  more  heroically  displayed 
than  by  our  gallant  troops  on  the  murrain-stricken  and  blood-stained 
heights  of  Sebastopol. 

It  is  this  very  heroism,  extending  to  every  rank  in  the  service,  which 
renders  it  the  duty  of  every  well- wisher  to  his  country  to  take  a  share 
in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  our  failures,  as  a  military  nation, 
during  the  last  two  years.  For  while  we  possess  the  raw  material  for 
an  army  (if  we  may  be  excused  the  expression)  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  people  in  the  world,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  invariably  fail 
to  maintain  the  prestige  of  our  arms  in  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
and  this  because  we  are  unprepared  to  apply  the  means  we  possess  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 

The  desideratum  is  a  war  education.  In  this  respect  the  blessings  we 
have  enjoyed  of  peace  in  Britain  have  proved  a  loss.  While  almost  every 
continental  nation  has  had,  in  revolutionary  commotions,  sad  experience 
of  war,  we  have  been  blessed  with  profound  peace ;  and  although  our  sol- 
diers were  in  1 854  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  our  army  was,  in  truth, 
that  of  1816.  Everything  else  h-^d  progressed,  bat  the  art  of  war  had 
been  at  a  stand- still  with  us  for  forty  years.  Even  little  had  been  done 
to  improve  the  fire-arms,  while  all  the  inconvenient  forms  and  official 
ettiquette  of  the  last  century  had  been  retained ;  and,  what  was  perhaps 
still  more  disadvantageous  to  our  belligerent  capabilities,  by  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  seniority,  and  by  ignoring  merit  as  a  ground  for  advancement 
in  the  service,  the  higher  grades  of  the  army  were  officered  from  the 
last  century. 

Can  a  nation,  however,  which  has  acquired  almost  a  division  of  the 
globe  by  her  arms  during  the  last  forty  years,  be  said  to  have  been  at 
peace  ?  The  fiction  of  a  mercantile  company  possessing  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  which  has  added  by  its  prowess  kingdoms  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  yet  debarred  from  fighting  her  European  battles,  may 
prove  unimportant  while  Europe  is  at  peace ;  but  the  absurdity  becomes 
too  glaring  when  England,  forced  into  a  war  nearer  home,  is  in  danger 
of  losing  her  high  position  from  the  want  of  that  experience  in  her  home 
army  which  has  been  so  dearly  bought  by  her  exiled  sons  in  India. 
At  all  events,  this  much  is  certain,  at  no  period  during  the  long  peace 
can  it  be  said  that  England  had  not  within  her  reach  a  field  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  war. 
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It  is  not  only  vhile  engaged  in  great  wan  that  military  service  in 
India  is  pre-eminently  a  school  for  ^e  soldier.  From  the  honr  that  a 
cadet  lands  in  India  he  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Ordered  to 
join  a  regiment,  he  most  immediately  supply  himself  with  camp  equi- 
page. He  may  have  to  commence  forthwith  a  long  march — a  yery 
different  affair  from  a  journey  in  this  country ;  he  trayels  on  horsehack; 
he  must  hire  carnage-bullocks,  engage  tent-men  (Lascars) ;  he  may,  as 
the  senior  of  the  party  marching  inluid,  he  placed  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tachment, and  thus  at  once  begin  his  responsibilities.  Although  he  has 
a  route  assigned  him,  he  may,  as  he  proceeds,  find  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing supplies,  and  discover  the  importance  of  commissariat  arrangements. 
The  tents  must  be  properly  pitched  and  duly  **  bresked ; "  *  so  there  is 
a  little  insight  into  quartermaster's  duties.  Thus  the  youth,  recently 
removed  from  his  mother's  care,  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  discovers  that  soldiering  is  not  merely  drill  and  sword- 
exercise.  By  and  by  come  treasure  detachments,  escort  duties,  outpost 
responsibilities,  and  the  many  occasions  in  which  an  officer  must  depend 
on  himself  and  not  lean  on  others.  But  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to 
bring  out  the  manly  characteristics  of  a  youth,  as  his  having  to  cany  on 
his  duties  in  a  new  language,  and  to  show  an  example  to,  and  acquire 
the  confidence  of,  soldiers  differing  in  every  respect  from  people  with 
whom  heretofore  he  has  had  intercourse. 

In  addition  to  early  military  training  must  be  added  the  advantages 
which  India  affords  in  educating  the  soldier  in  its  numerous  staff  ap- 
pointments— the  Commissariat,  the  Quartermaster-GcDeral's,  and  Adju- 
tant-General's departments,  paymastersbips,  surveying  commands,  and 
staff  appointments  in  local  corps  and  subsidiary  forces ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  beneficial  of  all,  in  preparing  men  of  intelligence  for  any  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  are  the  political  and  civil  appointments  so  fre- 
quently, and  for  the  Company  beneficially,  conferred  on  military  offi- 
cers. All  of  these  are  openings  for  deiert,  holding  out  incitements, 
found  nowhere  else,  for  exertions  on  the  part  of  officers  in  a  service 
where  the  chief  ground  of  advancement  on  the  staff  is  merit ;  and  we 
sincerely  trust  it  may  ever  be  so. 

If  such  be  the  case  in  peace,  how  much  more  valuable  to  the  soldier's 
education  must  war  prove  in  India  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
British  dominion,  in  which  success  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
strength  of  a  regiment,  as  on  the  ability  to  command,  and  the  spirit  to 
show  example,  on  the  part  of  eight  or  ten  European  officers — a  service 
in  which  the  youngest  ensign  feels  not  only  what  is  due  to  his  own 
credit,  but  that  the  honour  of  Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  his  native  com- 
rades, is  to  be  maintained  by  his  conduct. 

That  we  do  not  over-estimate  the  value  of  India  as  a  military  school, 
is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  acquisition  of  that  splendid  dependency 
of  Britain.  While  at-home  we  have  enjoyed  forty  years  of  peace, 
India  has  scarcely  ever  been  free  from  great  or  little  wars,  and  there 

*  The  Lascar  knows  by  experience  that  wet  contracts  the  tent  ropes,  and  that 
the  tent  pins  would,  however  well  grounded,  be  drawn  were  rain  to  come  on  ;  so 
be  buries  a  bn»h  beyond  the  peg,  to  which  he  attaches  it,  and  thus  strengthens 
its  hold.  Query— Was  thin  known  and  acted  upon  on  that  scape-day  for  aU  delin- 
quencies, the  fatal  14th  of  November,  1854  ? 
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are  few  officers  in  the  Company's  army  who  have  not  seen  ^ome  servjice, 
and  most  of  the  seniors  have  taken  part  in  important  and  great  battles 
— the  Nepal  war,  the  Pindaree  and  Mahratta  war^,  the  Burmese  wars^ 
tiie  Affghan,  Soinde,  and  Seikh  wars,  the  Chinese  war,  and  the  innu- 
inerable  miaor  engagements  and  sieges  to  which  our  position  in  that 
country  has  expos^  u&  Jxi  fc^  th^re.has  not  been,  during  the  nearly 
half  century  of  peaee  in  Eng;laB4l  a  pse^od  in  which  the  art  of  war  has 
not  been  taught  in  all  its  yea^^ies  to  8op)e:portion  or  other  of  the 
Indian.army.  -.      -v::i,.   „     .,    .    >  *, 

The  important  question  .w&;^ould:  now...a3i:  is :  What  benefit  has 
England,  as  a  b9lligere|v^^i^p:Bi're^pedt^  iQ  th^  recent  conflict,  from 
her  experienced  Hindooetan  i^S^ers  ?  Hpw  ^any  of  our  Burrards,  our 
Nasmyths,  our  I^^keB^  h^v^o  be^j^^mt^// to  %ht  with  their  European 
brethren  in  arms  for  their.  ^ue^;§ndjDountry?  Of  what  use  tp  Eng- 
land in  her  difficulties  werp  ^he '200^000  men,jpfficered  by  the  ^lite  of 
our  nation)  ixt  the  highest  stai^  9i^.dis.Qif)liiiey«h^a7iessed  and  accustomed 
to  war,?  .  .    ^         \:  -.; 

Ho^  differently  circumstanced  have  bee^,  q^  noble  allies  and  riyals 
for  honouiB  in  tlus  now  happily  passed:  away  war.  Algiers  and  India 
caiinot  of  course  be  compared^  but  how  much  more  useful  has  that  de« 
pendency  proved  to  the  French  army  than  the  great  Indian  empire  to 
that  of  Britain,  at  a  time  when  efficiency  in  every  department  was  so 
urgently  required.  Even  with  her  experience  of  street  fighting  and 
barrioades,  how  .different  might  have  been  the  appearance  of  Pranoe  in 
iko  Crimea  if  ^  had  tabooed  he?  Algerine  soldiers,  if  Pelissier  had 
bee^  u^fit  to  command,  and  if  the  Zouaves  had  only  been  regarded  aa 
soldiers  within  the  territory  of  Algiers  ? 

Where 'did  the  gr^at  Duke  learn  to  handle  troops,  to  estimate  a  soffi-r 
dent  c^mp  equipi^e  and,  carriage  of  sick  conveyances,  those  ''  ferocious 
dooleys  whiehj"  .according  to  the  parliamentary  declaimer  of  those 
days,  '^rjoshed  on  the  field  qf  battle  and  carried  off  the. wounded?  '^ 
Above  all^  w^bs  it  not  in  India  th^t  the  hero  of  the  Peninsula  became 
duly  impressed,  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  efficient  oommissaijitt 
department?  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to. predicate «what  might  have 
been  tl|e  ^dyantagea  to  .WellingHw  ii^  his  after  career  of  his  Indian  ex- 
perience* but  we  .may  safely  ^s^rt  that  many  of  our  Crimean  disastera 
nu£^t  hare  b?en  lessened,  if  npt.  ayerted^i  had. an  officer  similarly  edur 
cated  be^n  at  th^  head  of  the.  flower  of  the  British  army^  which  in  1854 
perished  betweeiji  Balaklava  ai^d  iSebastopoL 

It  is  rtoU  however,  ouir  object  to  l^ud  Indiap  officers — ^they  can  mak&i 
their  jni^tal^s  like  the^  brethren  in  Europe-rbut  we  would  establish^ 
if  we  mighl^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Britain  to  appropriate,  without 
fiirther  delay»  aU  the  advantages  which  India  ^ojr^  fbr  training 
B<ddiers.  L^.the^stinction  of  Company!s  and  Qui^n's  armies,  in  so 
far  as  officers  ate  concerned,  be  done  aw^y  with,  and  let  fdl  who  fight 
under  Btiitish  bainnete  be  enrolled  i^  Queep's  trc^p^.  And  although  it 
may  be  necessary  to  guarantee  to  the  sepoy  that  he  shall  not,  unless  as 
a  volnnte^er,  be  ezpeoited  io  leave  India,  the  iqiportant  ckange  we  aim 
at  is,  that  European  officers  serving  at  home  and  those  appointed  to 
Indian  regiments,  shall  hold  the  same  commission,  &r<d  be  entiUed  to 
exchange  from  Hindoo  regiments  to  British  regimen&S|  and  vice  versd  ; 
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00  that  all  of  ouf  eountrymeii^  who  shall  choose  arms  aft  a  proteanaa  may 
have  opportunity  of  flerving  whereTer  kaowkdge  or  laurela  ape  to- toe 
acqnired. 

The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  s]^stem  of  iaterehange  of  simees 
would  he,  that  every  officer  hoiding  the  Queen's  eommisBioii  nigbt 
have  within  his  reach  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  kaowledg»  of 
his  profession,  and,  which  is  perhaps  ot  equal  importance  to  the  BOldi^, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  world  and  an  insight  into  the  natuM  of  mati 
under  various  conditions.  Officers  tired  of  Uie  tedium  of  the  baivaekB 
and  of  all  the  inane  occupationaof  his  life  at  home  during  peaoOi  would 
thankfully  seize  the  opporiunity  of  active  emplo3rment  in  so  interestiog 
a  country  as  India,  where  so  many  unexpected  opportunitiiPB^  oocor  to 
the  gallant  soldier  of  distinguishing  himself.  On  the  other  side,  how 
often  would  it  then  happen  that  invaluable  lives  might  be  sa^sd  to 
their  country  by  a  timely  exchange  into  regiments  serving  in  £iiglaiid. 
How  many  thousands  of  the  finest  fellows  the  world  ever  produoed 
might  now  be  alive,  had  such  a  system  of  exchange  been-  eetaUlBhedtft 
the  end  of  the  hxs^t  war. 

In  advocating  so  radical  a  change  in  our  military  department^  we 
have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
'Without,  however,  going  into  details,  we  shall  advert  to  the  mesipio- 
minent. 

J  St.  There  is  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  Queen's  army^ 

2nd.  The  rigid  adherence  to  seniority  in  the  Company's  anny;. 

3rd.  The  importance  of  a  reciprocal  acquaintanos  with  each  othev  oa 
the  part  of  the  sepoys  and  their  Europcaa  officers. 

4th*  The  lunguagt-s  of  India. 

5  th.  Patronage. 

1.  Wo  would  fain  hope  that  a  system  so  little  oaloulatod  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  British  army — a  system  whioh  makes  the  advaneement 
in  the  service  depend  on  money — is,  without  reference  to  the  subject  we 
have  in  hand,  doomed.  Merit  is  gradually  becoming  the  order  of  the 
day  in  civil  appointments,  and  it  unquestionably  ought  to  regulate  the 
advancement  of  the  soldier,  in  whose  •  profession  it  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Already  examinations  are  a  dieok  on  promotion  by  par<- 
chase  in  the  army,  and  if  purchase  were  done  away  with,  promotion 
would  naturally  depend  on  Keniority,  under  the  control  of  efficient 
examinations;  merit  superseding  mere  standing  in  the  service. 

2.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  sa^»  that  while  the  Queen's  army  hss  been 
deteriorated  by  money  being  the  sole  ti*st  of  desert,  the  Coaipany'0 
service  has  been  placed  quite  ae  much  at  disadvantage  by  a  promotion 
depending  entirely  on  seniority.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  deal  With 
this  regulatiou  than  with  the  system  of  purchase  at  home.  Of  couiBS 
it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  stimding  in  the  service  should  not  have  iim 
full  weight;  but  as  soon  as- regimental  advancement  ^all  oome  to 
depend  on  professional  aequirements,  the  great  evil  of  promotion  by 
serdority  alone  will  be  obviated.  In  the  Indian  army,  however,  there 
is  an  element  which  cannot  be  overlook(*d  in  discussing  this  point, 
viz.,  the  retiring  and  pension  regulations.  The  principle  of  these 
might  be  retluned— ii  fixed  number  of  years  of  serviee  within  ijht 
tropics  entitling  an  officer  to  the  pension  of  his  rank,  under  restric- 

U.  8.  Mag.,  ^0.  6^2,  July,  1866.  ft 
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tionSy  however,  for  cases  of  rapid  promotion ;  while  the  recfnt  roles 
relative  to  retiring  pensions  meet  any  difficulty  on  the  other  side,  by 
Brevet  rank  ren;uluting  the  amount  of  pay  on  retirement. 

Advancement  in  the  service  by  merit  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  officers  in  a  country  like  India,' where  opportunities  so  frequently 
occur  to  those  of  subordinnte  rank  of  distinguishing  themselves.  And 
assuredly  in  nothing  has  the  Company's  army  suffered  more  than  by 
the  slow  progress  of  promotion,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  seldom 
happened  that  deserving  officers  have  attained  a  rank  entitling  them  to 
command  armies  while  as  yet  their  energies  were  unimpaired. 

3.  There  cannon  be  a  question  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  confidence 
in  each  other  on  the  part  of  the  sepoy  and  his  European  officer ;  in  fact, 
it  ia  on  this  that  the  permanency  of  our  sovereignty  in  India  depends. 
Consequently  nny  step  which  might  endanger  the  dependence  on  each 
other  of  the  European  officer  and  native  soldier,  would  be  a  sufficient 
objection  to  any  change,  however  otherwise  important.  But  would  this 
be  the  result  of  throwing  into  one  the  home  and  Indian  armies,  in  so 
far  as  the  European  officer  is  concerned  ? 

A  surgeon  appointed  to  a  regiment  will  generally  in  a  very  short 
time  gain  the  confidence  of  the  sepoya  and  their  native  officers ;  length 
of  service  in  a  battalion,  therefore,  is  not  indispensable  to  command  the 
affections  of  the  sepoy ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  an  officer  from  a  home 
regiment,  one  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  privates,  would  be  better  prepared  to 
study  the  native  character  on  joining  a  sepoy  n^giraent  than  a  niw  lad, 
transferred  from  school  to  a  position  of  an  officer  in  charge  of  foreign 
troops. 

The  more  effectually  to  attain  this  desirable  object,  in  addition 
to  passing  examinations  in  Hindoostanee,  it  might  be  made  imperative 
on  officers  applying  to  exchange  into  sepoy  regiments,  to  prove  their 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  British  India,  especially  of  those  early 
and  interesting  wars  in  which  officers  in  command  had  to  depend 
almost  entirely  for  safety  and  success  on  a  handful  of  disciplined 
natives. 

The  advantages  to  the  service  are  self-evident  of  having  senior  offi- 
cers well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  both  native  and  European 
soldiers,  for  it  has  too  Jrequentlj'  happened  that  men,  totally  ignorant 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  sepox ,  have  hud  to  depend  on  important  occa- 
sions mainly  on  them  for  success. 

4.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  rendering  the 
language  vernacularly  spoken  in  the  greater  portion  of  India  a  part  of 
the  education  of  an  officer  who  is  a  candidate  for  exchange  into  a  sepoy 
regiment,  llie  increasing  pains  now  taken  to  instruct  cadets  and  young 
officers  in  the  native  languages  sufficiently  attest  the  necessity  of  this 
preparation  for  their  duties.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  native  languages  may  be 
rendered  less  imperative  on  the  part  of  British  officers,  by  schools  being 
established  in  every  battalion  for  the  instruction  of  the  sepoy  in  the 
English  language. 

5.  Patronage  is  undoubtedly  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  involving  as 
it  does  the  element  of  political  expediency.  This,  however,  ia  no  longer 
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80  vexed  a  qnentioTi  as  in  the  bygone  days  of  Whig  and  Tory  appoint- 
ments, depending  on  acquirements  tested  by  examinations,  being  calcu* 
latcd  to  lessen  many  of  the  evils  of  unnstricted  government  patronage; 
consequently  the  former  dread  of  danger  to  the  constitution  from  all 
tho  Indian  appointments  being  in  the  hands  of  government,  has  now 
little  foundation.  In  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  recent  changes  in  the  con><titution  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
h*VLve  little  of  value  to  be  transtrrrcd  to  a  ministry  of  Indian  patron-, 
age ;  be^ide^,  the  nominations  might  be  left  as  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  directoi-s. 

The  above  cursory  remarks  on  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  rendering 
the  officers  of  tho  Indian  regiments  and  those  of  the  home  establish- 
ment one  body,  have  not  of  coui'se  exhausted  the  subject.  But  were 
those  difficulties  much  greater  than  we  consider  them  to  be,  the  object 
is  of  such  importance  to  the  constitution  of  the  British  army,  that  we 
should  deem  them  insufficient  as  objections.  The  shortcomings  in  the 
outset  of  the  recent  war  in  all  the  great  departments  on  which  the  effi-^ 
ciency  of  an  army  depends,  prove  that  a  prolonged  peace  renders  ns,^ 
under  present  arrangem  rnts  incapable  of  commencing  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  a  great  war.  It  is  school  instead  of  practice,  and  consequently 
before  our  officers  in  command,  and  of  the  departments,  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  grievous  losses  are  sustained,  with  much 
damage  to»the  character  of  the  most  gallant  troo|.*s  in  the  world. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  no  difficulties  should  b<'  allowed  to  s'^and ' 
in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  so  efficient  ai  means  as  that  wo  have 
broached,  of  educating  up  to  the  highest  standard  the  officers  on  whom 
the  honour  of  British  arms  must  depend,  and  on  whose  efficiency  and 
warlike  capabilities  the  preservation  ofour  liberties  may  come  todt^pend. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  whole  of  India  being  now  in  our  hands  that 
country  will  not  continue  to  bo  a  great  field  for  training  soldiers.  We 
wish  we  might  think  so.  But  by  extending  our  frontier,  although  we 
have  no  doubt  improved  it,  wo  have  brought  ourselves  into  increased 
risks  of  collision  with  our  warlike  northern  neighbours,  and  although 
Burmah  is  in  part  occupied,  it  is  not  conquered.  Nor  can  we  hope  tor 
the  permanent  peaceful  possession  of  the  interior  of  India.  We  our- 
selves have  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  apparent  security  joined  a  cheer- 
ful party  of  seven  officers,  civil  and  military,  engaged  in  political  and 
escort  duties,  four  of  whom  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  two 
imprisoned  and  threatened  with  the  halter,  within  thiity-six  hours  of 
that  pleasant  dinner  party,  and  this  from  mismanagement  and  niisunder- 
standing.  In  India,  therefore,  we  cannot  us^ura  ourst  Ives  of  universal 
tranquillity,  and  it  is  too  probable  that  that  countiy  will  long  retain  the 
character  we  have  assigned  to  it  of  beiLg  an  effident  achool  for  the 
soldier. 
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PEESERVATION  OF  LIFE  AT  DEAL  AND  THE 
GOODWIN  SANDS, 

We  have  often  wondered  at  and  admired  the  courage  and  %k\W  wU^ 
which  ojiir  Dmkes,  Ral^igh^,  and  Frolii^bers  groped  their  viay  ahou^. 
the  **  narrows'' — the  ipouth  of  the  Thames,  as  v^ell  a3  across  tbo. 
houndlesB  waste  of  the  ocean ;  when  shoals  and  sandbanks  were  unhuoyec^ 
and  headlands  and  rocks  were  unlit ;  when  patent  anchors  and  chaia 
cables  were  unknown,  and  before  the  theory  of  the  "  law  of  storqas  '* 
gave  them  warning  of  the  coming  gale  ;  whej^  they  had  no  haxotn^ers 
and  but  very  bad  quadrants,  with  hour-glasnes  for  chronometera ;  wh^qt 
th.ey  had  scarcel^r  any  guide  except  the  **  needle  " — oavigation's  soiil-n. 
to  assist  them  in  threading  their  way  thnough  the  ttiaA  of  trilMilauoa 
that  everywhere  surrounded  Utem. 

Turning  from  tjiis  dark  period  of  maritime  histoiy,  we  oaonot  baipi; 
i^l^itting  that,  we  certainly  do  manage  things  better  at  sea  now-a-daya 
tha^  our  gallant  for^faihei-a  did.     For  magniAoent  "  lights ''  now  flaiik* 
intelligence  from  almost  every  salient  point  of  most  civilised  coaftia ; 
ohronometers  are  now  nearly  as  true  as  the  sun,  and  distant  vovagea^ 
are  performed  by  us  with  a  regularity  aim  oat  equal  to  a  journey  oa 
shore.     We  are  not  certain,  indeed,  whether  the  "  trips  '*  between  New- 
York  and  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  the  West  Indies  and  Alexaodriay 
a^e  not  made  with  greater  punctuality  than  any  similar  distanoe  over 
landr     So  certain  are  the  Atlantic  steamers  "  timed,"  that  the  hour  of 
their  arrival  is(  often,  named-  with  astonishing  aoeuraoy.     We  qaestion. 
if  a  line  of  raiK^y  w»re  laid  down  continuously  between  Boulogne  and 
ISlfoscow  or  Constantinople,  whether  the  same  ^eady  regularity  would, 
or  rather  could,  be  maintaiued  throughout  the  whole  distance. 

These,  it  tnuat  he  admitted,  are  giaiifying  facts  as  far  as  they  go, 
hut  nevertheless  much  remains  to  be  done,  for  experience  tells  us,  that^ 
notwitbatMuding  all  that  science  has  perfoi*med,  and  all  that  it  is  stiU 
doing,  to  rob  Neptune  of  his  terrors,  yet  that  a  sailor's  life  is  still  a  very 
precarious  one.  A  rusty  boh,  a  rotten  plank,  a  chafed  cable,  a  faulty 
anchor,  a  blind  look-out,  or  adoubiftil  signal,  are  frail  bulwavks  between 
man  and  eternity.  With  all  his  prepHrations,  and  in  defiance  of  hift 
vigilant  waich,  in  spite  of  bis  **  life-belts,  life-boats^  and  life-buoys,''  a 
sailor  is  liable  to  be  t»ken  unawares  by  audden  squalls,  fogs,  storms^ 
and  hurrjcanes.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  landsman  to  comprehend  , 
the  value  of  moments  sometimes  at  bca.  Delay  is  not  merely  danger- 
ous, but  it  is  death  :  the  mere  fumbling  for  a  knife  to  cut  away  some 
rope  or  oher  impediment,  a  command  wrongly  given,  or,  what  is  of 
equal  dnnt^er,  hesitatingly  obeyed,  mHy  send  a  stout  ship  to  the  bottom  ;  , 
a  nod,  a  look,  is  indeed  sometimes  all  the  time  that  calamity  allows  a 
seaman  for  deliberation,  so  precious  are  moments  under  certain  circum- 
stances  at  sea. 

In  the  best-found  ships  this-  liability-^  be  taken  unawares  is  made 
manifest  by  a  genernl  appearance  of  preparedness.  Everything,  from 
the  neatly  coiled  rope  to  the  stowing  of  the  boats,  wears  the  look  of 
being  ready  for  instant  use.     ll  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
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Ais  state  of  prep<iwtion  is  not  onlj  nccossary  at  sea,  but  in  ft  thronged 
inehoTHge,  like  the  Downs,  and  on  manv  other  parts  of  our  coftst,  it  14 
^^ttally  ft  duty  to  be  prepared  to  assist  vessels  that  may  be  driven  b^ 
tfiress  of  weather  on  shore.  We  olmerire,  however,  the  moment  wi* 
fni  <Mir  foot  on  shore  at  Deal,  that  this  feelinj?  is  abtidpated.  Teii 
aiiniitea'  stroll  is  enough  to  convince  a  Ttautical  eye  that  a  constant 
Attd  ttiiusual  danger  is  lurki^ig  sotnewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
llie  well -^Hfipoin ted  luggers  ready  fnr  instant  iHunching  are  suggestivi^ 
<sf  liinter's  gales  aud  the  Goodwin  Sand^.  This  tefrihle  shonl  hall 
indeed  raised  a  loud  fame  in  the  antials  of  maritime  disaster,  and  tho 
Mpatatiou  of  the  Deal  boatmen  is  quite  as  extended,  because  they  arO 
lAtireately  associated  with  these  sands,  and  ha\e  earned  a  name  fot 
feraTery  and  hnmanity,  iti  rescuihg  more  seamen  from  a  watery  grave 
lAuin  any  other  boatmen  on  our  coast. 

li  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  saw il  report  iM  otheif 
4Af  of  a  meeting  held  at  Deal  upon  the  subject  of  presenting  a  life-ltoaC 
to  the  town  to  aid  those  brave  fellows  in  their  gallant  efforts  to  save  lifd 
^pon  the  C^oodwin  8ands.  We  httd,  bot^eter,  some  misgivings  upon 
iMs  matter,  for  when  we  remember  the  ejtcelleut  qnalities  of  iheir  own 
boalH,  and  the  wonderftll  exploits  they  pef^rm  in  them,  it  be(*omes  A 
iHiitnra)  question  whetb«r  ]|fe«b9ats  are  r^qtllfed  it)  the  neighbonfhodd 
4lf  Deal,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  wrecks  ever  happen  uhder  Atif 
droamstances  on  these  terrible  sands^  or  upon  the  Kentish  main,  whM 
ihe  Deal  luggers  are  nniible  to  save  alt  the  f«hipwrecked  persons  on  boarcL 

At  the  meetitig  this  view  of  the  mAtiet  Wss  alluded  to  by  Cdmmaudef 
Ward,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Motitagu  Gore.  While  the  stipeHof 
qualities  of  1^  Deal  boats  were  admitted,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the 
&eal  men  in  managing  them,  it  was  aeknowledged  thflt  eiroumstancetf 
did  sometimes  oceor  when  the  ordinary  boats  on  the  beach  wel«  atl  but 
ttseless.  Keither  Deal  boats  nor  Deal  men  can  petform  impossihthties. 
If  one  of  their  very  best  boats,  for  instance,  happens  to  get  filled  witlt 
Wftt«r,  by  shipping  a  snceeseion  of  heavy  seas,  or  she  gets  stove  alcmgsido 
a  wrack,  she  oannot  be  pre\'ented  from  sniking.  Neither  can  one  (^ 
tbetr  loggers  drawing  four  feet  of  water,  which  we  believe  is  the  ave- 
rage draught  of  one  of  their  large  boats,  be  conveyed  into  water  of  le^ 
tlian  that  depth.  The  National  L'feboat  Institution,  therefore,  with 
^Mit  liberality  and  beoeVoleMe  which  has  oharaoteriHed  its  efforts  front 
tbe  beginnini;  of  ice  labours  in  the  ctnise  of  humanity,  proposes  to  pro** 
'^de  a  boat,  built  with  the  ft^lowhtg  <aee}iefit  qualities,  aud  present  hfft 
to  the  town  of  Deal. 

The  beat  allttded  to  is  to  be  coftstniefed  so  that  she  eKnnot  sink  if 
lAie  be  store  in.  8he  will  be  able  in  a  few  seconds  to  dear  herself  of 
water,  if  filled  by  a  sea,  without  tbe  aid  of  pumping  or  baling.  It  ia 
eztvemely  drlBeult  to  opset  tlris  boat,  aird,  if  npset,  she  immediately 
f^bre  herself  sgaito.  If  then  it  is  admitted,  and  at  the  meeting  it  was 
net  denied,  that  vessels  sometimes  get  wrecked  in  such  positions  and 
flrtoatkms  npoa  the  Goodwin  Sands  that  the  orditiary  Deal  la^gert 
ors  unable  to  get  near  enough  to  take  off  their  crews,  we  may  reason- 
Mf  assume  that  such  a  boat  as  the  one  aliove  described  \\ili  be  $L' 
valuable  acquisition  to  them  on  certain  extraordinary  occasions. 
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In  order  to  give  the  boatmen  an  interest  in  the  manRgement  of  tjie 
life-boat,  certain  regulations  and  rewards  are  pri»vid«d  :  such  as  the 
appoiiitmentof  honorarj  local  committees  to  superintend  the  same  ;  t.h© 
seleiction  of .  a  coxswain  or  master  for  the  boat,  in  whose  immediate 
charge  she  is  to  be  pl^cedi  nnd  who  will  command  her  when  afloat; 
and,  in'  order  to  obviate  any  diffi<'ulty  about  manning  the  boat  when 
occasion  required,  volunteers  were  aoUcited  to  enrol  themselves;  bat 
this  is  a  difficulty  not  always  to  be  gt>t  over  in  this  way,  for  in  a  seapoit 
town,  or  on  a  beach  like  Deal,  where  must  of  the  boitraen  are  fisher- 
men as  well  as  bovellers,  the  crew,  or  at  least  some  part  of  them,  are 
often  at  sea  when  they  are  wanted.  Independent  of  this  fact,  however, 
a  life-boat  at  Deal  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  case  of  shipwreck, 
if  the  boatmen  will  adopt  her,  which  we  have  every  reasou  to  suppose 
they  will,  for,  at  the  terminal  ion  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  understood 
that  those  boatmen  who  had  attended  the  meeting  should  consult  tiieir 
brother  boatmen  and  give  an  answer  to  the  local  committee  at  an  eady 
opportunity. 

As  reganis  the  scale  of  remuneration  for  services  performed  in  the 
life-boata  of  the  institution,  it  has  never  been  pretended  to  give  an 
equivalent  to  the  boatmen  for  the  risks  they  encounter  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  hazardous  exploits.  The  institution,  hoivever,  have  made 
a  step  in  the  light  directiim,  for  formerly  the  saving  of  human  life  was 
not  rewarded  at  all,  and  frequently  the  loss  incurred  by  the  Doal  lioat- 
men  in  going  to  the  assistance  of  shipwrecked  seamen  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands  was  a  serious  item  taken  from  their  hard  earnings.  But  these 
brave  fellows  were  never  known  to  hesitate  when  duty  called  them,  and 
"  life  first  and  property  afterwards"  was  their  motto,  when,  if  they  had 
adopted  the  opposite  course,  they  might  often  have  enriched  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  their  humanity.  The  National  Life-boat  Institution, 
therefore,  while  admitting  that  human  lite  is  not  measurable  by  a 
money  standard,  yet  gives  rewards  as  an  acknowledgment  proportionate 
to  the  means  at  the  society*8  command,  making  such  distinction  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  requires;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  remune- 
ration of  the  institution  had  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  boatmen  of 
the  coast. 

In  addition  to  noticing  the  meeting  above  alluded  to,  we  beg  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  plan  for  saving  life  upon  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  proposed  by  Rear-Adntirril  Taylor,  C.B.,  some  time  ago.  It 
was  called  the  Floating  Shipwrerk  Asylum,  and  consisted  of  an  open 
framework  of  timber,  moored  to  the  Rr«iund,  but  allowed  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  the  waves.  It  was  intended  to  place  this  asylum  in  the  swatch- 
vray  between  the  North  and  South  Goodwins,  where  it  would  possess 
the  immense  advantage  of. being  always  ready,  and  upon  the  scene  of 
the  disasters  that  occur  upon  these  sands.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  running  over  the  five  or  six  miles 
of  sea  which  separates  the  Deal  boatman  from  his  work,  for  the  Float- 
ing Asylum  is  intended  to  contain  a  habitation  for  a  crew,  provided  with 
every  means  for  saving  life,  and  also  it  is  to  bear  upon  its  decks  life- 
boats and  catamarans  upon  skids,  which  can  be  launched  on  either  side 
as  occasion  requires. 
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'  This  prompt  and 
effectual  means  of 
retjcup,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  dingram 
hereunto  annexed, 
consists  of  a  com- 
mndions  asvlum, 
]60  feet  long  by 
86  feet  beam,  fur- 
nished with  every 
means  requisite  for 
the  prevention  of 
shipwreck,  and  also 
for  the  preservation 
of  life.  A  reference 
to  the  diagram  will 
be  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate its  utili 
ty.  A,  MarryHt*s 
signals  for  pilots, 
tugs,  and  assistance 
to  vessels.  B,  Life- 
boats and  catamar- 
ans on  skids  to  be 
launched  on  either 
side.  C,  Asylum 
saloons  for  ship- 
wrecked   mariners. 

D,  Tide  indicators. 

E,  Cabin  for  the 
crew,  provided  with 
ever}'  means  for  sav- 
ing life.  F,  Spare 
anchor  for  Deal, 
Dover,  and  other 
boatmen,  to  aid  in 
getting  off  f^trandcd 
vessels.  G,  The 
moorings  consist  of 
a  heavy  ground- 
chain,  to  which  the 
bridle  -  chains  are 
attached,  and  which 
act  as  ballast,  and 
keep  the  asylum  al- 
ways steady  and  in 
an  upright  position. 
Tbe  ground  chains 
and  anchors  are  laid 
down  in  deep  watet 
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a.i3d  gi^d  holdinr;  ground.  If  deemed  of  BuPBcient  iroportaafie*  it  tele- 
grapii  wire,  attached  to  tbtasvlum  could  convey  intelli^nce  of  veasola 
to  IJojd's,  or  to  their  owwrs,  &c.,  or  any  other  inforwHiian.  The  coat 
of  t^  \'ery  feasible  srhewe,  including  constructiuu  aod  wooriogA,  ia 
8tat«id  to  te  About  £6000,  and  we*  think  it  deserves  t€  he  pramoied*  Ujb 
it  isjn  every  re8f«ct  deseirviog  of  public  support,  and  u'(»ulfi  h**  of  Uf. 
greater  utility  in  time  ci  heann  stoi-ms  than  a  life-boaX  an  the  tdiQr«  a& 
Dea^  where,  iruiced,  ft  the  giik  is.  xmi^  heavy,  it  wojild  be  likely  lo.^e* 
mail  until  the  wiu4  tha^Bd,  &»r  ouie  of  the  greHteat  diffieultiea  ilya  De«| 
boatffQen  liave  to  eaiKt«Q4  mXh  during  heavy  heas  U  tbe  l«uim:hi»g 
of  their  boats.  It  is^«<vMieut^  d^refore,  Hupfmsing  the  aHybja;i  cau  b* 
mopffe^  at  the  f*^f^  joi  tba  GjwuiivinB,  and  can  be  maiutaiued  in  good 
congilioi,  that  th^  biMl»  huMOched  therefrom  would  b«  ready  u|4oa  tiia 
8p(|t»  and  not  hnv^  t»  atK^^iai^  through  thn  six  niiiea  of  6ea«  againafc 
8tr6«^  winds,  bef(«e  tke^r  «»ul4  eommence  saving  life  or  4:Mr|io. 

There  is  a  prect)^»t  far  anchoring  or  uioorii  g  veasala  doga.  to  tha^ 
Gooiwins.  Tbe  Jifvhk  SMM^bead  H)/ht-veshel  whm  eupcuied  aA  har  pror 
gent  moorings  in  t^  y^^^  }71^  consequently  she  haa  be«u  a  cloaai 
neigjbbour  to  this  fmusk^nmg^  »haal  for  sixty  yeai-s.  Tba  GoU-streaia 
light  was  fixed  in  tha  year  I8f^  and  the  South  Sandbead  ligbt-veasdl 
was  i^laced  where  i^  nom  ftaata  in  18^2.  All  theaa  IliMuiiti;  light* 
are  moored  cIoko  Xb^  tlia  e«Hd«,.  and  accidapts  Ami  very  lanrly  oci*ur  t» 
thenu  We  have  naver  Haafd  that  they  imm  drifu;d«  Thair  crawa> 
livo  an  board,  and  tb«!<a  v^awfe  aaa  aaa  hMm^  H  indeed  so  wall,  coa^ 
trivia4  ta  resist  tha  ahaeka  of  tha  gaa  as  i\m  floating  aftvluis  af  Rearw 
Admiral  Taylor.  2$or  maat  it  ha  forgotlvn  that  tha  latter  would  h#. 
moonad  in  comparatiyaly  awoi^k  anlcvvand  consequently  lera  liabla  t^ 
damage  than  the  fluaiia^  ^^^^  eiihar  at  the  nortb  or  aouth  bead  of  tha 
Goodwin  Sftods. 

Tha  Floating  Sh>];iwNdMii  Kariners*  Asylum  is  proposed  to  lia  fixeft 
in  tha  following  ciiapW  maimer  -.•^-It  is  secured  firn^v  by  screw  ]iilaa^ 
with  atrong  sbackleai  iM  uihmeA  In  yield  to  the  force  of  the  sea.  Tha 
bridla-cbains  are  miale  &at  to  thft  heavy  ground  mooring  links  attaohad 
to  anabors  and  mootk^  Uovfc^,  carried  out  at  ri^bt  anglaa,  the  bridle- 
chain  being  made  faat  ta  lhatap«f  the  breakwater  sautions,  allowing; 
sufficient  curve  for  ttana^iiitw}  uniform  yielding  motiaa.  It  iaast-umad^, 
therefcre,  when  a  wavia  atnkai^  the  open  framework,  that  it  will  yield 
gradually :  it  is  frea  Ihomyi  aa^t  anitden  shock,  atid,  by  lifting  the  heavj 
groimd  mooring  linhaoff  tha  txotlam,  the  ekstic  strain  of  wbi^'h,  by  ita 
meiw  ^vfigbt,  causeaidia  h^mAwUmv  to  resume  its  original  perpendicular 
poshlaiu.  iiJ^thahrkla^ahaKa.  Sa  vnited  to  tbe  ground  mooring,  it  can. 
be  vaared  oat  or  hoaa  ttt  wfik  fafiilHy,  and  there  is  no  oha&ng,  to  ituara 
the  niHMpb 

Tha  advantage  of  thia  otathad  of  maaring  a  mass  of  open  framework 
of  tiiaiber,  whether  for  the  parpose  of  an  asylum  like  tha  one  prof)0»ail. 
by  Admiral  Taj^J^r  for  the  Goodwin  Sands,  or  for  a  hieak water,  is  ap» 
parent.  li  would  be  extreanely  difiBcult  to  have  an  elaatic  atrain,  lika 
the  oie  alluded  to  by  the  admirals  method,  if  a  heavy  maaaof  in>»^ 
like  aa  anchor,  waa  made  faat  to  the  mooring  chain,  adbana  waight  aat* 
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BiwIiieQlj,  inrteid  «f  jiddi^g  imifi>r«i]7  te  the  fnroa  of  tiio  Mft,  m?id, 
eMMe<|iMtiU y^  wo«ld  ftubjaoc  th«  ol^t  so  moored  to  oottSHiac  coddea 
ftho*  k&  For  it  ie  evideut,  if  \h9  tmchior^  or  any  otker  heavy  weifih^  i» 
Sttffiuiontly  pMiderous  io  govern  the  yiUdxiig  pnticipio  iu  a  gnleof  witid* 
il  k  evident  e  less  gab  «ouid  uot  lite  tMch  «eigbt«  eoii«Hrqi)eiitlj  it- 
seddeti  eliook  mmid  bt^  givee  to  the  floeiing  iiwm>  and  occaaioii  it,  m 
tbe  cQei99e  of  tkne,  oon^idemlde  damagu.  Tiik,  however,  is  a  aeooudarj 
eaneidafatiott,  and  refera  nMuelj  te  ««ar  and  tear  of  material,  and  m 
no  degree  exeept  thai  of  ooet  Iteaca  evidtnoe  agaywi  the  utiiitj  of  the 

We  heTo  alluded  te  these  pvaiaewerlhy  attenpta  en  the  part  of  the 
National  Life-boat  Iiistitutiun.  and  aUo  of  Admiral  Taylor's  scheeie  to 
save  Ufa  ie  thetio  wacera,  for  the  piir|»08e  of  dmwing  peblic  attention  to 
their  eAbrta,  and  aKH)  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  dotte  during 
the  preeeiit  summer  to  mitigate  the  evtla  that  are  eertain  to  occur  Hgnin 
whee  winter  leinras  with  iu  long  dark  nighta^  heavj  gale8»  aud  toliiug 


THE  LEGION  OE  HDEOinBL 

'Thb  Legion  of  Hoaour !  What  a  mogoifioeiit  aound  the  phniehasl 
A.  kjgion— that  ia»  am  innumerablB  mttltttade— ^  deoorated  witk 
badgea  of  honour,  edl  having  aerved  mankind  or  their  eoentiy  in  eom^ 
diBtioguished  way ;  or,  to  give  the  phrase  ita  loweat  aigaiftftatioa»  all 
having  at  leasts  some  partioukr  meat  entitling  them  to  part.iniilar 
reapect 

In  ancient  times  it  vas  only  heroes  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,, 
whoae  names  and  feme  even  yet  emblaaon  history,  who  won  bjr  their 
gieat  deeds  and  hy  popnlar  acclaim  the  lauxel  woaath.  thai  encirded 
their  blows.  These  wete  regarded  hy  the  people  aa  demi-gods^  and. 
walked  the  earth,  not  as  a  superior  order  of  nen,  hai  aa  araiyliaws  ta 
an  orders — aa  beings  apart^  who  seemed  to  haye  stepped  heyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  humanity,  and  to  olaim,  in  a  certain  sense,  wor«hip  aa 
well  as  admiration.  And  even  when  thia  approoiatiea  of  hioroiam  had 
beooaie  much  corrOpted  and  lowered,  flattery  kept  up  the  menocj  of 
it-^witness  Yirgil*s  deification  of  Augustus. 

In  the  intermediate  periods,  men,  and  sometimss  common  men,,  rep 
oeived  marks  of  diatinclian,  but  these  were  very  infrwyieat  and  never 
became  national. 

It  was  under  the  Bysantine  empire,,  whcsn  the  power  of  Borne  waa 
fast  declining  and  that  mixed  form  of  society,  so  ftiU  of  good  and  ao 
full  of  evil,  oallsd  the  feudal  system,  was  forming,  that  honours  begaa 
to  be  lavishly  distributed.  Then  first  were  heaid  the  titlea  *'iliua« 
trious,**  ''most  illustrious,''  "your  grace,"  "your  highness,"  "your 
majesty,"  &o. ;  then  badges  and  decorations  of  a  mixed  pagan,  Christ- 
ian, and  afterwards  chivabic  stamp,  abeuLded.  But  it  was  not  on  indi- 
yiduals  for  great  8er\'ice8  so  much  as  on  a  particular  order  of  men  that 
these  diatinotions  were  conferred.    The  nobility  alone  were  the  deoo* 
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rated  classy  and  down  to  a  very  late  date  they  have  Gontinued  to  be  flo 
throughout.Europe.  Honour,  as  diBtinguished  from  moral  worth  and 
good  desert — as  an  emblazonment — ^belonged  solely  to  them. 
,  The  order  of  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  established  by  Louis  XIY.  in 
1693,  and  the  order  of  military  merit,  by  Louis  XV.  in  1 759,  were  the 
first,  military  orders,  instituted  in  France,  and  were  bestowed,  as  those 
of  St.  Michael  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been,  only  on  gentlemen, 
that  is,  in  that  country,  on  the  nobility.  But  the  revolution  reducing 
all  cl&ii^es  to  one  citizen  class,  honours,  which  make  distinctions,  being 
regarded  as  abolished  for  ever — swept  away  back  into  the  dark  ages — 
were  as  much  on  prin/ciple  repudiated  as  they  had  been  fonnerly  on 
principle  coveted. 

Napoleon  therefore  found  some  difficulty  in  imposing  on  the  French 
people  that  which  they  secretly  longed  for,  which  the  strongest  bent  of 
their  national  character  made  really  a  want ;  but  he  overcame  the  diffir 
culty  by  busing  his  new  institution  on  the  new  basis  society  in  France 
had  adoiited-^ualitt/.  By  this  means,  by  giving  his  star  (afterwards, 
from  old  habit,  called  cross)  of  honour  a  popular,  not  to  say  a  plebeian, 
rather  than  an  aristocratic  meaning,  by  conferring  it  on  all  ranks,  all 
classes,  all  professions,  all  callings,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  sden- 
tiiic,  literary,  and  industrial,  and  that  with  a  liberal  hand,  ho  created 
what  he  most  aptly  called  a  Le^^ion  of  Honour,  a  whole  host  of  deco- 
rated men  filling,  and  often  in  groups  illustrating,  in  the  world's  eye, 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  few  men  of  genius  despotic  govern- 
ments either  reqi.in»d  for  their  own  service  or  could  not  suppress.  Well 
might  he  say  what  he  in  his  own  person  exemplified  so  wonderfally, 
that  the  revolution  had  opened  a  career  to  talent 

•It  is  generally  supposed  thtit  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  formed  by 
Kapo.eon  to  sustain  his  imperial  government — to  create,  as  it  were,  a 
new  aristocracy,  and  so  to  bnng  the  popular  spirit  of  the  nation  into 
some  agreement  with  the  empire.  This  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  institution  was  not  definitively  organised 
till  five  months  alter  Napoleon  had  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  that  is, 
on  the  23rd  Sept.,  1804.  The  law,  however,  for  its  creation  had  passed 
two  yt:ars  before,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  projects 
entertained  by  Bonaparte  during  the  consulate. 

It  is  ciiiious  to  truce  this  institution  to  its  first  littl^  bubbling  spring 
in-  a  conversation  (premeditated,  no  doubt)  of  the  first  consul  at  Mal- 
muison  with  a  few  of  the  leading  men  of  that  time,  and  to  note  the 
feeble  opposition  it  met  with  from  expiring  republicanism,  and  from  a 
few  truer  parti zans  of  freedom,  who  found,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
nothing  more  effective  to  oppose  to  it  than  raillery  and  ridicule.  From 
various  documents  we  have  consulted  we  arc  enabled  to  do  this. 

Napoleon  was,  one  evening  in  February,  1802,  at  Malmaison,  in 
company  with  a  few  distinguished  men  whom  he  had  invited  to  dinner. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  this  circle,  he  spoke  of  the  grand  reception  he 
bad  g'ven  on  the  last  Sunday  to  the  foreign  ambassadors  who  had  come 
to  pre-^eut  their  homage  to  the  consuls  of  the  republic. 

'*  Since  the  Tuileries,"  he  continued,  "  has  become  again  the  seat  of 
the  French  government  so  brilliant  a  reception  has  not  been  seen.  The 
republic  being  at  peace  with  all  the  continental  powers,  the  number  of 
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ambassadors  has  increased.  With  what  avidity  all  present,  gazed  on 
these  ambasdodors,  decorated  with  badges  and  ribbons  of  the  differeut 
orders  of  their  coantries.     Did  you  not  remark  this,  Denon  ?" 

**I  remarked  it  the  more»"  replied  the  director  of  the  museums,  'f  in- 
asmuch as  I  £dt  the  same  m3*self.  It  must  be  confessed  that  thpse 
broad  ribbons  of  bright  colours^  those  budges,  those  enamelled  crosses^ 
produce  a  marvelluus  effect,  and  contribute  greatly  to  improve  the 
«ppeaiHnce  of  the  person  who  wears  them ;  in  tact,  they  dress  a  man." 

"  The  artist  all  over,"  said  Monge,  drily ;  ''  these  crosses,  badges,  and 
ribbons,  are  nothing  but  tmsel  and  toys." 

**  Toys,  if  you  like,"  replied  Bonaparte,  **  but  the  people  are  fond  of 
them ;  these  crosses,  ribbons,  and  ostensible  signs  of  human  g^ndeur, 
strike  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Men  love  distinctions,  and  Fitinchmcn 
more  than  any  others ;  they  are  really  famishing  for  them ;  such  has 
been  their  character  at  all  times.  Hold !  there  is  the  cross  of  St.  Louis. 
Never  could  Louis  XI Y.  have  maintained  the  struggle  against  the 
coalition  of  all  Europe,  if  he  had  not  had  at  his  disposal  the  money  of 
the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  This  powerful  auziliury  produced  prodigies  of 
valour." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Monge,  sarcastically,  ''there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  re-establish  the  cross  of  St.  Louis." 

'  The  first  consul  looked  at  him  steadily,  said  nothing,  and,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence,  added,  **  Let  us  join  Uie  ladies."* 

Thus  the  subject  was  first  broached.  Two  months  afterwards  it  was 
discussed  seriously  in  a  privy-council,  at  which  all  the  three  consuls 
were  present.  At  this  council  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  D*Angely  gaiii^ 
the  heart  of  Napoleon,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  lortunes  by 
saying,  that  the  American  Qovemment,  the  most  republican  in  the 
world,  had  thought  it  necessar}^  in  onler  to  complete  its  republican 
institutions,  to  create  an  order  of  Cincinnatue^  This  was  a  knock-down 
blow  to  the  French  republican  party.  To  the  proposition  that  the  new 
order  should  be  exclusively  military.  Napoleon  himself  was  the  most 
strenuous  objector.  He  showed  alread)  that  it  was  not  only  an  army 
but  a  nation  that  he  designed  to  govern,  and  that  he  purposed  govern- 
ing both  army  and  nation  on  the  same  principle  that  he  had  oeclared 
Louis  XLY.  had  found  so  effective  in  inspiring  a  mere  army  with 
devotion. 

On  the  4th  May,  1802,  the  project  of  the  institution  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  was  read  by  Count  Bosderer  to  the  state  council,  on  whiqh 
occasion  Napoleon  closed  the  sitting  with  these  remarkable  words, 
which  show  how  well  he  foresaw  the  effect  which  his  new  order  would 
produce :  **  The  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  a  commencement 
of  organisation  for  the  nation.*'  In  the  course  of  the  same  month  the 
project  was  submitted  to  the  tribun^il,  and  afterwards  to  the  legislative 
body.  In  all  the  three  deliberative  assemblies  it  was  only  carried  by  a 
small  majority.  In  the  state  council,  by  15  votes  against  9,  in  the  tribunal 
by  5t>  against  38,  and  in  the  legislative  body  by  166  against  110  :  thus 
it  had  fdtogether,  among  394  votes,. only  a  majority  of  78.  Tho  last 
urticle  of  the  project,  or,  as  we  should  say,  bill,  declared  that  the  law 
would  only  come  into  operation  in  September,  1804. 
*  Mazas'  History  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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la  t%R8  two  yearft^  intnptal,  Parisiaii  mciety ,  wfakli,  like  I«go»  is  <ft 
was  ^'  nothing  if  not  eritiea),*'  which  loves,  too,  m  its  wantonness  to* 
set  everytliing  in  a  rt4io«l«tts  ligkt  that  it  does  not  exaggerate  into  lb 
ridicuiA>us  sublimity,  had  a  ftiio  op^tttnity  of  sharpeaing  it3S  maiioioua 
Wit  on  the  projected  Legion  of  MouoHr.  Peiamgogues,  partisans  of  thiSr 
mteien  regime^  more  ratioiial  advooatM,  loo,  of  eonstittttitmal  liberty^ 
ptfured  out  censure^  eonicmpt,  and  roiUery  unsparingly  on  the  new  in» 
stitution*  It  was  the  eomsioA  btttt  of  b^n  mdis  and  stinging  irony,  and 
the  first  oonsul  was  exoesslTely  mortified.  "  Fatienee,  patiniee,'*  never- 
theless said  he ;  '*  let  no  one  wear  the  badge  of  hooottr  who  does  nol 
like  it;  it  will,  for  all  that,  be  soon  coveted  by  every  onOi  and  by  those 
most  who  now  sneer  ai  it/' 

Two  piquant  stones  are  told  esompliff iflg  this  tempsr !  one  of  Mot^ 
oean,  and  the  o^er  of  Madame  do  {^ael.  Theeonqneror  of  Eoheniindcft 
liad  often  indulged  in  a  sareustio  humoiir  againe^t  the  eonqneror  of 
Harc^ngo.  On  thi»  occasion,  having  given  a  dinner,  in  which  his  cook 
bad  Hhown  particiftlar  talent  in  pi^paring  certain  diKbes^  he  sottononed 
him  betore  all  his  guests  and  said,  **  Mick,  your  dittner  was  capital; 
you  have  really  distinguished  yourself,  and  I  will  give  you  a  siewpm 
of  honour/'*  Bonaparte  never  ^gave  thio  ofRmoe^  and  tti^tioned  it  at 
St.  Helena.  Madame  de  Sta^s^  mot  Was  eiveA  mors  stitkging.  Her 
Mhn  had  become  the  centM  <xf  all  «loqu(«nt  tii^ders  ag«in»t  the  consular 
government,  and  she  hevself  wes  the  fornndaye  eiiptmn  oH  the  haml; 
80  hot  was  the  atmosphere  of  thisM^9^  there  was  kepi  up  such  a  sharp 
ftre  of  pungent  satire  on  Hepoleon,  that  TaDcTrand*  was  <]^iged  to  kee» 
away,  though  be  relived  nrach  the  pointed  saytags  of  the  gpiritmm 
dame,  and  could  respond  to  them  better  than  any  one.  A  state  hino* 
tkmary,  and  a  man  of  ktlefs  weH  disposed  towards  the  go¥ema>eaf^ 
paying  her  a  visit,  she  addressed  them  suddealy  thus :  "  Ah !  doubtlesi 
yon  are  d^konoret  ('^  among  the  honoured,'^  or,  by  making  one  word  of 
the  two,  «  d^Bhommred'*).  BonapartOi  hearingof  tlrisma#,  which  ran  like^ 
wilMrs  through  l^nia^  was  enraged  bey<md  measure,  and  took  prompt 
and  terrible  vengeance  bj  bani^nng  ihe  lady  instanter  irom  Paiis  aM 
from  France* 

The  deccf«tion  of  the  LegiM  o#  Honottr  is  exactly  fhe  aame  hi  ftm- 
ais  that  of  the  Cross  of  1^.  Lonia*  It  ceneista  of  a  star  of  five  liovMw 
rays,  to  be  attached  to  a  button-hole  by  a  red  water-marked  ribbon.  If 
wan  called  at  first  a  star,  but  being  exactly  like  the  decoration  of  Lonia 
Ziy.,  the  old  name  of  cress  waa  at  once  adopted  instead  of  the  new 
one.  The  iosertption  oik  it  ia: ''  B^ovb  an»  Cocvrnf.**  The  Ofdef 
comiic«ted  originally  of  grand  officerv;  coiMMmdanfta,  since  oalM  oom« 
maadefo;  oAsera;  aad  legionaries^  simee  called  knigW 

Legkm  b<  ing  a  word  borrowed  from  the  RismaBS,  ftom  whom  flisr 
V^[«nch  deliglrted  to  borrow  everything  at  that  time,  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  in  order  to  carry  oHt  ita  Roman  sigi»ficanee,  was  divided  hit^ 
Btxteen  eohortw,  whiah  wove  apread,  nonnnally  at  least)  over  tiM  whole 
country.  Frmtee  was  at  that  thne  pardtioned  into  one  htrndftd  and 
aiz  departments,  inekidingBi^ginm,  t^  Rhine  pforineee,  and  Piedmont^ 
find  these  depairtaients  into  sixteoi  great  arrondisaeitients,  in  each  of 
which  was  fixed  the  headquarters  ol  a  eiAorl:  gcnefrally  in  a  chatena 
or  a  palace^  the  puoparti^  of  iM»  atMto^    ▲  naisamq,  vaiying  from 
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10i)|000  fr.  to  600,000  fv,,  was  attached  to  eaoli  of  these  places,  amoixotr 
V)g  oltogt^ther  to  the  sum  of  5^265,267  tr.  A  grand  council,  composed 
of  lawyers  and  floanoiers,  had  the  adminiatration  ol'  this  property.  Each 
oohort  consisted  of  7  graad  officers,  20  commandantSt  30  oiBcers,  uad 
960  legimari  s:  thus  the  whole  order  did  not  exceed  6,612  memhuFS. 
Fourteen  ot  the  cohorts  were  commanded  hy  maislmis  of  France,  and 
two  by  admirals.  The  cohortal  diYision*  however,  from  the  beginning 
little  better  than  a  fiction,  has  become  one  altogether :  it  has  luUea 
into  desuetude;  and  the  number  of  legionaries  and  the  amount  of 
x^renue^  even  in  Napoleon's  time,  greatly  outgrew  their  original  limita. 

The  first  distribution  of  the  new  cronees  was  to  take  place  on  th^ 
14th  July,  1 804,  in  commemoration  of  the  fail  of  the  Bastile ;  but  that 
4ay  fulling  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  emperor  not  liking  to  associate  the 
principle  of  despotic  power  and  military  obedience  with  that  of  trium-* 
phunt  insurrection,  and  wishing  much  to  reconcile  and  asscdate  it  with 
9,  relio^ion  of  hierarchical  order,  of  great  outward  pomp,  and  of  absolute 
passive  submission,  with  which  it  was  really  in  perfect  harmony,  the 
ceremony  was  deferred  to  the  next  day,  when  it  took  place  in  the  Church 
of  the  Invalides,  henceforward — from  .this  day  inoluaiTe — to  be  called 
the  Tkxplk  ofMabsI 

What  a  pagan  idea  of  Christianity  does  this  change  of  name  disooTerl 
How  well  it  e&emplifies  the  Protean  oharscter  of  Po()ery,  which  will 
take  all  names  and  ulL  shapes  to  secure  its  dominion  of  darkness.  Philo* 
Bophy  and  infidelity  acquiesced  no  doubt  very  contentedly  in  this  com* 
promise  between  paganism  and  the  Christian  religion ;  but  what  must 
hi^Te  been  the  gross  ignorance  and  the  adulterated,  lax  superstition  of 
the  nation,  when  the  ceremony  under  these  circumstances  was  univer* 
sally  hailed  as  a  return  to  the  bosom  of  tlie  Church ! 

Its  deseription  would  be  as  insipid  now  as  it  was  exciting  then* 
Two  extreme  features  of  it,  however,  in  close  juxtaposition,  and  ia. 
harmoniously  striking  contrast,  give  such  a  picture  of  imperial  military 
despotism  and  of  democratio  equality  fraternizing  with,  and  honouiing, 
and  glurifpng  each  other,  that  wo  cannot  furbear  to  point  them  out. 
Kapoleon,  assuming  all  royal  honours,  sat  with  his  hat  on,  on  the 
thrpne  which  had  been  raised  for  him  in  the  main  aisle  of  the  Church, 
Burroundtd  by  fourteen  miu-shals*  He  was  the  first  decorated.  The 
crosses  were  brought  in  two  large  baains,  one  of  gohl  for  the  golden 
crosses,  and  the  other  of  silver  for  the  silver  ones  The  gmnd  master 
of  the  ceremonies  took  one  of  each  out  of  each  basin,  handed  them, 
to  M.  do  Talleyrand,  the  grand  chamberlain,  who  handed  them  to  Prince 
Louis  Nap<)leon,  the  grand  constable  of  the  empire,  who  attached  them 
to  the  cout  of  the  Emperor,  whereupon  the  vaults  of  the  i  omple  of 
Mars  rang  with  stunning  acclamations.  Meantime,  whilst  this  pageant* 
which  carried  one  back  into  the  heart  of  the  feudal  times,  whs  going 
on,  another  of  a  no  less  splendidly  barbario  character,  but  claiming  more 
affinity  with  the  revolution,  was  taking  place  in  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing. There—  for  after  the  mass  was  over  all  order  was  broken  up-* , 
cardinals,  archbishops*  l^shops,  magistrates,  men  of  science  and  letters^ 
marshals,  generals,  officers,  and  common  soldiers,  might  all  be  seea . 
mixed  together  in  a  confused  crowd.  Bistinotion  of  rank  and  vocation 
was  thus  represented  as  l6st  in  a  oonunen  iraternity.    But  among  these  * 
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a  drumtner  of  the  nanie  of  Mazan  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  several  times  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  and  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  pair  of  drumsticks  set  in  silver.  He  was  now  to  be  made 
L^gionnairo,  or  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  drummer—  re- 
maining still  a  drummer — divided  with  Napoleon  the  honours  of  the  day, 
and  thus  thi  very  highest  man  of  the  empire  and  one  of  the  very  lowest 
class  were  now  brought  into  sympathetic  contact  with  each  other,  whilst 
the  whole  nation  looked  on  and  admired  this  new  social  portent. 

OK  the  many  who  had  railed  against  the  decoration,  very  few  re- 
fused to  be  decorated.  Mong6  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
ra&k  and  bad(2:e  of  a  grand  officer,  and  seemed,  from  wearing  it  con- 
stantly at  his  button  hole,  to  be  as  much  delighted  with  **  the  tinsel 
and  the  toy  **  as  any  one ;  and  Thibaudeau,  the  stem  republican,  who 
had  opposed  the  institution  with  extreme  vehemence,  accepted  the  lower 
grade  of  commandant.  There  were,  however,  some  honourable  refusals, 
those  for  instance  of  Augereau,  Oamot,  and  the  poet  Lemercier ;  and 
one,  from  the  honest  contempt  it  expressed,  was  bitterly  insulting.  It 
was  from  Lafayette.  Napoleon,  thinking  to  do  honour  to  the  first  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  national  guard,  to  the  Nestor  of  the  old  French 
arniy,  sent  him,  by  his  aide-de-camp,  the  Marshal  Bochambeau,  the 
golden  cross  of  a  grand  officer.  Lafayette  did  not  even  politely  decline 
it ;  he  bluntly  refused  it  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  without  any  cir- 
cuMilocution,  saying  simply — it  was  ridieuhm.  The  Major  Cartwright 
of  France  had  certainly  forgotten  the  politeness  of  the  French  Murquis, 
Even  the  English  Major  Cartwright  would  have  assumed,  we  think,  a 
little  of  the  French  Marquis  for  the  occasion,  as  the  French  one  cer- 
tainly did  a  good  deal  overdo  John  Bull  bluntness.  His  son  suffered 
for  it.  George  Lafayette  distinguished  himself  much  and  often  in  the 
German  campaigns,  and  was  recommended  several  times  for  decoration 
and  j)romotion ;  but  Napoleon  constantly  struck  his  name  off  every 
list  of  candidates,  assigning  no  reason  for  it.  But  the  reason  being  well 
known,  and  George  Lafayette  having  no  hope  of  advancement,  he  re- 
tired from  the  service. 

Every  one  being  proud  of  his  new  decoration,  and  wearing  it  not  of 
course  only  to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass,  but  to  be  looked  at  and  ad- 
mired in  the  streets,  the  streets  of  Paris  bloomed  with  decorations  as  a 
spring  field  does  with  daisies.  This  parading  of  honours  gave  a  some- 
what absurd  look  and  feeling  too,  in  its  fibrst  gloss  of  vanity,  to  the 
wearers  of  them,  and  provoked  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and  many  jokes 
at  their  expense.  One  practical  joke  it  occasioned  is  amusing  enough 
to  be  mentioned.  The  youth  of  Paris,  whose  bosoms  wore  burning  no 
doubt  for  the  like  distinction,  in  their  laughter-loving  mood,  consoled 
themselves  with  an  imitation  of  it.  They  stuck  red  carnation  flowers  into 
their  button-holes,  which,  at  a  little  distance,  appeared  like  crosses, 
and  many  a  time  sentinels  and  soldiers  saluted  and  presented  arms  to 
them  to  their  exceeding  merriment*  and  no  less  to  the  mortification  and  ire 
of  those  who  had  rendered  them  such  undue  honours.  This  being  reported 
to  Napoleon,  he  looked  noon  it  as  a  mockery  of  his  grand  institution,  and 
ordered  the  minister  of  police  to  take  measures  for  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  culprits.  Fouch^  replied  very  wittily  and  wisely: — 
«' j)oiibtleB8  these  yonng  people  deserve  ohaatisement ;  but  I  am  waiting 
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inr'iheni  in  the  autamn;  wlien,  if  T  caixsh  them !"    Kapoleon^s  an^r 

WHS  thus  smiled  ax^ay,  for  he  saw  that  the  offence  would  disappear  with 
the  season  that  produced  carnations. 

The  Emperor  was  just  now  culminating  towards  the  zenith  of  his 
glory.  But  there  was  yet  a  gre  it  crowning  achievement  for  him  to  per- 
form. His  eye  and  his  heart  embraced  it,  and  he  was  tempted  to  un- 
dertake it  He  was  more  than  half  in  earnest,  we  feel  convinced,  in  his 
project  of  invading  England.  But  it  was  pluying  all  for  all  with  tre- 
mendous odds  against  him,  considering  especially  our  superiority  iit  sea; 
and  his  resolution  certainly  quailed  before  the  enterprise.  He  showed, 
however,  that  the  stake — have  all,  or  lose  all — was  one  he  delighted 
to  play,  by  his  subsequent  invasion  of  Russia  as  well  as  by  the  wars, 
which  were  essentially  wars  of  conquest,  which  preceded  it.  No 
doubt  he  felt  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  Germany  a  relief  from  an 
undertaking  from  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  retired  without 
dingrace  and  ridicule,  and  which  he  could  not  have  prosecuted  without 
fearful  misgivings  of  failure.  At  this  time,  however,  the  granri  army 
was  encamped  at  Boulogne  in  the  daily  expectation  of  embarking  for 
England.  So  the  moment  was  opportune  for  inspiring  his  troops, 
by  the  distribution  of  crosses,  with  those  "prodigies  of  valour," 
which,  according  to  him,  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  had  provoked  in  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIY. 

The  spectacle  was  as  magnificent  and  inspiring  a  military  show  as 
was  ever  seen.  Seventy  thousand  men  were  assembled  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  a  locality  now  so  familiar  to  Englishmen. 
The  spot  pitched  upon  for  the  solemnity  was  a  wide  semicircle  of  ground 
between  the  mill  of  Hubert  and  the  Teslingthen  farm,  at  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Boulogne.  A  large  bronze  armchair  which  tradition 
said  had  belonged  to  king  Dagobert,  served  as  a  throne  for  the  Emperor. 
It  was  placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the  semicircle  with  its  back  to 
the  sea,  and  was  covered  with  blue  drapery  set  with  golden  stars. 
Napoleon  took  his  seat  upon  it,  dressed  in  his  favourite  uniform,  green 
coat,  gold  buttons,  and  white  waistcoat,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
August,  1804,  amid  salvos  of  artillery ;  marshals  and  generals  ranged 
themselves  on  each  side  of  him ;  and  from  the  height  he  could  very  well 
see  part  of  the  harbour,  and  further  out  at  sea.  On  his  right  were  the 
two  camps,  and  on  his  left  the  port  of  Vimeauz  and  the  coasts  of 
England. 

Gold  and  silver  basins  were  not  employed  on  this  occasion  to  carry 
the  crosses  but  ancient  pieces  of  armour  belonging  to  the  chivalric  ages. 
Among  them  were  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  Duguesclin  and  of  Bayard. 

After  the  necessary  military  evolutions  had  taken  place,  and  the  whole 
army  encamped  at  Boulogne  were  drawn  up  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
Emperor,  the  officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers,  selected  to  be  members 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  detached  themselves  from  their  corps  and 
grouped  themselves  pele-meh  together  near  the  throne.  The  ceremony 
^en  opened  by  the  rolls  and  flourishes  of  1,800  drums.  Napoleon  made 
a  short  speech ;  the  oath  was  then  taken  by  all,  as  with  one  voice,  by 
acclamation,  and  the  distribution  began.  The  minister  of  war  called 
over  the  names  in  alphabetical  order.  By  this  means  an  equality  was 
pneserred  between  ioldlen  oi  diffineat  grades  who  were  now  to  beoemd 
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jnembere of  the samo.  oarpomlioiL    A dmnunor  ovs priv^e  migit  bo 
oailod  beiiire  a  ooiowL 

Whilst  the  ceremony  was  going  00^  towards  ^  o*chtk  in  the  oAei^ 
aoDn  a  ftoliUa  oC  fi£ty  auil  a^poiiioi^  o<f  tho  Cape  of  Alpoeok.  This 
convoy  had  been  long  oxpootod.  aad  mvatt  English  cniiscrs  who  had  kopi 
it  in  Kight  ail  day,  advaooed  agauut  it.  A  aharfr  caanonading  ensoadi 
Ifapoleon,  with  hia  eye-gLi8«  to  his  eye,  foUovrod  aiizioiiflly  tlie  novo* 
ments  of  iho  Engiish  ye8Ml&  But  the  wind  wao  so  much  against  them 
that  thity  were  obliged  to  XBtneat,  and  were  soon,  minj^ifig  with,  tho 
horizoni  out  of  fight. 

More  thun  a  hundred  thonoand  speotiitors  from  the  noighbooring'  do^ 
partments  eh>thed  the  hills  and  rocks  to  witness  Uiis  magniftoent  8peo« 
tttole :  an  anny  of  70,000  ineni  d<^ing  before  the  greutost  nulitary  hens 
many  ages  had  seeo*  aod  two  hostaio  fleets  cannonading  eoeh  other  ia 
the  distance  at  Boa« 

It  hud  been  laid  down  as  a  prjnoiple,  that  no  military  raak  and  no 
eivil  i'uneuon  should  entitle  off  iCaelti  the  possessor  to  admission  iato 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  only  special  dtstmguiriiHd  senrices.  As,  how^- 
ever,  those  who  had  reached  higltmnk  and  high  places  had  genenilly 
distingiHshed  themselves  in  some  special  way,  great  numbers  of  them 
were  deoorated,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  depart  from  thiv 
principle  in  the  cases  of  colonels  of  regiments,  as  it  was  found  pre- 
judicial  to  diseipline  that  inl^rior  officers  and*  common  soldiers  should 
he  placed  in  a.  higher  pontion  of  honour  than  their  oommnndcrs.  Ali 
colonels  were,  therefore,  by  right  of  their  rank,  officers  of  the  order  f 
tmdp  tbllowing  oat  this-ezoeption,  fi^-marahtds  were  all  grand  officenii 
Arms  of  hoiioitr,  such  as  swofids^  piiignards,  or,  it  might  he,  drumfltidGO 
set  in  silver,  also  entitled  their  possessor  to  the  rank  of  a  Legionnaire,  or 
Knight  in  tlie  L'.*gion.  But  this  who  not  a  departure  fnsn  the  rule. 
.^fttam  cPeolatf  or  long  and  aidiioas  services,  were  ori^nally  the  only 
recommendation  to  the  decoration  ;  and  Napoleon,  after  the  flrst  distri- 
bution, was  by  no  means  prodigal  in  conferring' it,  though  the  nvmber 
of  L^gioniiairus  reoeived  in  1^0-5  an  increase  of  2,000,  only  however  in* 
ihvour  of  those  who,  besides  being  otherwise  distingnished,  had  been 
wounded  at  least  once  in  ■  battle. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  most  brilliant  of  Napoleon'?  Tictories^ 
was  the  first  that  took,  place  atter  the  distribution  of  the  crosses ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  original  pretexts  for  the  institutioin,  it 
is  certain  that  the  many  battles  and  campaigns  that  followed,  giivo  a 
prominent  military  character  to  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  it  after- 
wards, in  BOine  perceptible  degree,  lost,  and' has  since  n*gained.  Ikinf^ 
popular  in  principle  it  became  military  in  fact,  and<  being  based  upon 
equality  it  became  the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy. 

We  do  not  give  Napdeen  credit  for  any  extraonlimny  foresight  when 
we  say  that  we  believe  he  foresaw  and  intended  this.  He  had  in  view 
firom  the  beginning  the  establishment  of  a. grand  Churiemagnic  dynasty, 
more  oriental  than  weateni;  thai  is,  modelled  more  on  the  past  than  an* 
tioipative  of  the  future.  The  eedtmt-arma  tofftt  had  about  the  same  mean- 
ingin  his  month  as  it  had  with  the  Bcmans,  whilst,  as  with  the  Romcim 
also,  pareer0  iu^eeiU  tidtiMUre  tup^riw  was  his  real  motto.  When,  there- 
&rc,  in  a  few  yean  his  marwbala  ooif^ted  a  higher  distinction  tinm 
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ene  that  migbt  be  oonferred  on  very  inferior  ranks^  Hieir  ambition  oon- 
«arring  with  his  own,  he  cv*eated  a  new  highest  rank  of  l^e  Legiom 
that  ot grand  eagle,  since  called  grand  eroes, This  introduced  iato  th»  in-i 
atitmtion  a  positive  aristocratic  element.  Only  the  yeiy  hi|^t  oflceiB 
«ould  wear  this  decoration,  and  it  almost  immediately  became  associated 
with  Uie  tide  of  Duke.  Then  followed  other  titles.  Most  of  the  grand 
^lAoers  and  commanders  were  dubbed  Oowita ;  the  officers,  witii  some 
eaDoeptiooSi  were  named  Banms^  and  a  certain  number  of  tbe  iQgioaariea 
Xnighie  of  the  empire.  Thus  heraldic  and  hereditary  titles  were  mea- 
sored  out  by  an  institution,  which  ignored«as  its  first  pnnciple,  every  tille 
'but  merit.  In  a  short  time  too  kings  and^mperors,  not  only  of  Napoleen's 
own  making,  but  of  the  old  monanchies  of  Europe,  wore  the  grand  €agle 
oonspicopu  jy  on  their  breasts.  Among  these  were  the  Emperor  of  Bus- 
aia*  the  Emjperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 

The  Legion  of  Honour  had  struck  such  deep  roots  into  the  natum. 
daring  the  reign  of  Kapoleon,  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  restoration 
without  hesitation;  but  the  name  of  Henry  IVth  was  put  in  the  plaoe 
of  that  of  Napoleon,  and  tiie  oath  was  modified.  The  King  took  U^ 
plaoe  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  "  constitutional  charter^'  the  place  of  **  die 
territorial  integrity  of  the  empire."  At  present  the  old  name  and  the 
old  oath,  the  latter  clause  of  it  being  left  out,  are  reestablished. 

It  had  beep  the  object  of  Napoleon  to  absorb  all  the  old  Snjghti  of 
flie  Cross  of  8t.  Louis  in  his  Le^on ;  but  these  remnants  of  the  old  no- 
biiity  coveted  the  higher  ranks ;  they  would  not,  with  few  ezceptioa% 
resign  tfaim golden  cross  for  asilver  one,  eo  that  he  could  only  very  nar- 
tially  attain  his  en4.  The  abolished  cross  of  St.  Louis,  however,  whidi 
Bonaparte  was  willing  so  far  to  recognise  as  to  consider  it  (though 
abolished)  as  a  title  of  admission  into  his  new  order  of  honour,  was  re- 
vived by  Louis  XVIIL  In  the  year  1830  there  were  as  many  as  12,180 
Knights  of  St.  Louin.  Since  that  time,  thongh  the  institution  has  not 
been  again  atnrogated,  no  new  knights  have  b^  made ;  and  the  nrdor 
lemains  in  abeyance  till  the  Bourbons^-if  it  should  ever  eo  bagpen'— 
we  restored  to  the  throne  of  Eianoe. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  statiatical  table 
of  the  number  of  crosses  distributed  from  the  first  distribntioD  in  L80( 
Qjp  to  the  present  date ;  but  no  tables  of  this  kind  have  been  publisheA 
smoe  IWZ,  and  they  oonld  only  be  obtained  at  the  mioistrv  of  war  at 
Puris.  Up  U>  th«  date  mentioned,  however,  'Qie  following  is  a  eorrwi 
statement  of  Hie  various  distributions  that  hare  taken  place. 

The  first  nominations  of  Napoleon  amounted  to  7,728,  of  whicflk 
€;772  were  military,  and  951  civil.  Up  to  1B15  he  made  also  49,908 
nominations,  of  which  40,018  were  military,  and  480  dvii.  On  Cbe 
2nd  of  November,  1848,  tla«*re  were  80  grand  crosses,  196  grand  oAoars, 
108  commanders,  4,454  ofllcers,  and  48,8h5  knights — 49«418  being  the 
total  number  of  the  order.  In  the  year  1843  there  were  nominated  f 
gnnd  drosses,  18  grand  oficeni,  64  oomnandea^  412  ^olBoea,  «ad 
t,489  knights— total,  1^782. 

Of  late  years  very  mimerons  promotioos  have  been  maSe^  the 
viajority  of  them  throu^fh  person  1  interest*  quite  irrespective  of  meri^ 
wb  that  itis  not  suiprismg  the  list  bas  not  been  made  pnblicu  Lpeif 
ifapoleon,  we  learn,  is  reforming  at  last  this  abosOy  and  real  services^ 
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such  as  have  been  performed  in  the  Crimea,  may  again  give  to  the 
cross  its  primitive  value,  which  it  was  fast  losing  under  the  reigns  of 
the  Bourbons  and  that  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Twenty  years'  services,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  are 
necessary  to  entitle  a  civilian  to  the  decoration,  but  this  law  has  been 
constantly  of  late  violated,  whilst  the  soldier  has  never  in  time  of  peace 
been  honoured  with  the  cross,  without  his  full  twenty  years  of  active 
service.  The  other  rules,  too,  always  made  obligatory  on  the  military 
candidate,  have  been  constantly  evaded  in  civil,  or  rather  political,  dis- 
tributions. The  following,  for  instance,  which  are  all  essential  to  the 
dignity  and  even  respectability  of  the  order,  have  been  frequently  of 
late  set  aside  in  favour  of  civilians  : — Ist.  No  one  can  be  admitted  into 
the  legion,  except  as  a  simple  chevalier.  2nd.  To  advance  to  a  superior 
grade  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  the  inferior  one.  3rd.  To  attain 
the  rank  of  officer  one  must  have  been  four  years  a  chevalier.  4th.  To 
attain  the  rank  of  commander  one  must  have  been  two  years  an  officer. 
5th.  To  attain  the  rank  of  grand  officer  one  must  have  been  three 
years  commander.  6th.  To  attain  the  rank  of  grand  cross  one  must 
nave  been  five  years  grand  officer."  These  are  the  rules  in  time  of 
peace,  and  always  for  the  civil  services.  In  war  time,  for  the  army 
and  navy,  no  condition  is  required. 

The  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  possesses  a  revenue  of  more  than 
7,000,000f.  About  5,800,00()f.  of  this  sum  is  expended  in  pensions  to 
members  of  the  order  nominated  under  the  empire.  Grand  officers  re- 
ceive 5,000f.  (£200)  annually;  commanders,  2,000f.  (£80);  officers, 
IjOOOf.  (£40);  and  knights,  250f.  (£10).  This  pension  is  not 
given  to  members  of  a  later  date  than  1815,  unless  they  had  received 
the  decoration  whilst  still  sub- officers  or  soldiers. 

It  only  remains  for  us  briefly  to  mention  the  educational  establish- 
ment attached  to  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  is  called  the  Eoyal 
House  of  St.  Denis.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Napoleon,  then  called 
the  Imperial  House.  Its  object  is  to  educate  the  daughters  or  sisters 
of  members  of  the  Legion.  The  whole  number  educated  is  500,  of 
whom  400  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  taught  gratuitously.  Four  hundred 
francs,  however,  is  always  paid  by  the  parents,  to  be  expended  on  a 
first  outfit.  There  are  two  branch  schools  belonging  to  the  one  at  St. 
Denis — one  in  the  Rue  Barbette,  Paris,  and  the  other  at  liOges,  near 
St.  Germain.  The  principal  school  is  administered  by  a  superintendent, 
who  has  under  her  orders  six  dignitaries,  twelve  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  twenty  novices,  and  all  the  candidates  for  the  noviciate.  Madame 
Oampan  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  establishment.  The 
Legion  of  Honour  and  all  its  establishments  are  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  grand  chancellor,  who  must  be  a  Marshal  of  France. 

Napoleon  said  that  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  the 
arganvtation  of  the  nation.  All  the  old  moulds  of  society  in  France  had 
been  broken  up,  distinctions  had  been  in  principle  abolished,  and 
with  distinctions  order.  To  re-establish  order,  he  saw  at  once,  with 
the  intuitive  glimce  of  genius,  that  it  was  necessary  to  re-establi^  dis- 
tinctions, otherwise  society  would  have  had  but  an  ocean  level,  with- 
out shore  or  embankment,  perpetually  subject  to  alternate  storms  and 
lulls.    But  his  new  distinction  was  a  great  innovation.    It  first  made 
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honour  popular,  and  even  plebeian;  it  ran  discrhninatiDgly  through  the 
whole  people ;  it  contemplated  no  nobility,  no  distinct  onier ; — ^not  that 
these  were  bad,  but  they  were  gone,  and  they  were  gone  because  they 
had  shut  instead  of  opening  their  ranks  to  the  inferior  classes.  The 
substitute  for  them  was  a  great  improvement  on  them,  though  it  would 
have  been  better  if  privileged  and  merited  distinctions,  the  aristocratic 
and  the  national,  had  grown  the  one  out  of  the  other,  till  the  more 
barbarous  of  them  melted  away  of  itself.  There  would  then  have  been 
no  danger  of  the  partial  re- action  which  has  taken  place  in  France. 
Purely  aristocratic  honours  became  despised  in  that  country,  because 
they  were  no  mark  of  merit,  but  often,  if  not  generally,  of  infamy.  In 
£iigland  they  are  more  respected,  because  they  are  opener  to  merit. 
By  becoming  badges  wMif  of  merit  they  will  get  still  more  civilised, 
lose  much  of  their  intrinsic  barbarism,  and  may  be  discovered  at  last  to 
be,  even  considered  in  this  light,  but  poor,  dangling  pieces  of  foppery, 
ridiculous  as  the  recognition  or  reward  of  morsd  or  intellectual  worth. 
But  to  this  phase  the  woild  in  Europe  has  not  yet  come,  and  perhaps 
never  will,  for  in  America,  the  experiment  has  proved,  it  is  even  there 
pretended  rather  than  reached.  Napoleon,  therefore,  rejecting  Utopian 
theories,  acted,  whatever  may  have  been  his  ulterior  views,  as  a  far- 
sighted,  practical  legislator,  in  reviving  external  honours  which  had 
had  a  barbaric  feudal  origin,  by  giving  them  a  new  popular  root  and 
character.  He  thereby  much  advanced  and  purified  their  meaning, 
and  has,  no  doubt,  supplied  many  incentives  to  exertion,  and  to  noblo 
impulses  of  action— opening  that  career  of  honour,  to  the  people  to 
talent,  which  was  formerly  open  only  to  rank  and  favouritism. 

We  are  aware  that  a  great  avidity  for  honours  may  have  the  most 
demoralizing  effects ;  that  it  may  make  men  too  emulous  of  wearing 
feathers  in  Uieir  caps ;  vain  and  boastful ;  too  greedy  of  admiration,  and 
not  able  to  live  without  it ;  that  this  temper,  when  it  becomes  a  national 
one,  is  apt  to  lead  to  nothing  but  splendid  mischief;  that,  though  full  of 
activity  and  energy,  it  is  too  eager  for  show  to  realise  substance ;  and 
that  by  it  the  core  of  character  may  be  sacrificed  to  its  outward  varnish. 
All  this  is  true  where  there  is  no  previously  begotten  good  sound  core. 
It  may  allbe  trao  of  France ;  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  is. 
Only  this,  that  such  a  core-character  is  the  growth  of  ages ;  it  cannot  be 
improvised ;  and  if  France  were  without  it  when  Napoleon  found  her, 
he  could  not  give  it  her,  though  he  might,  as  he  did,  give  her  the  best 
steadying  and  controlling  substitute  for  it  she  may  have  been  capable 
of  receiving.  There  are  some  nations  whose  vain-glory  or  love  of  ad- 
miration is  so  paramount,  that  all  that  you  can  do  with  them  is  to 
direct  it  You  do  not  make  the  evil,  you  find  it  irradicably  fixed.  In 
this  case,  its  gratification  becomes  a  profound  want,  and  obliges  the 
legislator  to  prevent  its  seeking  a  destructive  vent, — ^to  make,  in  the 
absence  of  sounder  and  deeper  distinctions,  distinctions  of  honour,  an 
organizing  basis,  instead  of  the  mere  decorative  ornament  of  society. 

That  ^ance  was  somewhat  in  the  state  we  have  described  after  as 
before  the  great  Revolution  appears  highly  probable  from  the  fact  that 
Napoleon  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  marvellous  effects  produced,  as  he 
insisted,  by  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  still  greater  marvels  ho 
attributed  to  his  own  cross  of  honour.    A  nation  can  hardly  have  a  very 
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mmai  MM-cluraolBr  wlvm  pcffsoiml  vtinralantB  ^cte  npoeroai^  to  impm 
ksr  OQifliYw  wiHi  devotion  to  hor  defence  and  to  her  gloiy.  This  doctrine 
of  Ids  nusy  hai¥b  teen  spplioable  to  France,  for  he  loved  Iter  nad  weoUL 
Mil  oahnuttate  her,  b«t  ^th  feferenee  to  England  we  vepndittte  ft 
Indigiiantly* 

VeifertheleBB  we  think  Ihe  pmotioe  lately  introdnced  of  diiArilmlai^ 
dieoralm  houoraenmeng  oar  sailon  and  soldieiey  one  likely  greatly  l» 
laqvofB  nud  elotmte  the  oharaetar  of  the  eenieee,  and  not  only  to  be 
ttflii  i^eoMdly  henefteial,  hnt  to  have  very  good  national  efedn  nlse. 
MhK  Boll  is  too  fltoidy  to  be  easily  Tolatilieed,  and  would  be  dl  tbe 
better  ftr  « little  oraaneDtol  polish ;  his  repnlaivv  pride  might  be  very 
ifpweabiy  s^beoed  by  just  a  epioe  of  yani^;  and  onr  navy  and  amiy 
snpeiiiuW}!  osn  bear  a  little  refinement,  some  psrtad  eepamion  of  the 
pue  we  tem  <ibe  grossnem  in  whibh  it  is  embedded,  withont  iaoaniiig 
any  <ftenger  of  «iiffeting  loss  in  their  storliag  qnalities  by  the  operation. 
▲  neBBe^kewMr,  not  enbetitnted  for  but  graftedenliheir  sense  of  dntj^ 
will  wise  toth  sailor  and  eoldier  iAyov«  the  level  of  their  ptesent  tastee 
nmi  iuAtts.  Rs^eeting  themselves,  they  vnll  oo««t  and  obtain  lespeol 
1  be  plaoed  in  a  new  position  both  in  their  own  eyes  aal 


in  Ibseyesof  theoinnlTy.  L»tead  of  being  t<eg«ided  asthereftMsoF 
ttn  pofuatkni,  they  will  be  hononrcd^-as  soldieni  nro  on  1^  oontiaenl^ 
by  4bm  people.  A  moral  oqnaliaalioii  too,  as  far  an  may  be,  and  € 
MBlaal  me^eet  for  eabh  other  among  aU  grades  of  the  "services,  mast  be 
ttms  iBvenlinaUy  prodnced;  whikt  disci^ne,  tut  from  being  impHiiedv 
wiU»  besides  restraiHt,  have  an  inward  guarantee  in  the  last  pride  of 
eveiy  deoeinled  man,  which  must  make  lestntint  mndi  inilder  virhen  it 
ieas  not  snpemede  the  neoessity  for  it  aliogether.  Medds,  we  have  no 
AmM,  will  speedily  and  finally  abolish  the  triangle  and  the  «at^-«ia»- 
Wis  fimm  oor  ehipe  and  regiments.  Ck'nenil  ^nlther,  who  oommandei 
Ihn  Innvy  esndhy  49r  the  Freneh  gnard  in  the  time  t»f  Napoleon,  vsed  to 
mr:  *' MyOrsnadiefli  are  as  well  behaved  aByoangmwdeHkbrnL^be 
•are,  thsy  are  neatly  aUof  timm  LegioaariM.*^ 
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Tfts'Mfewing  details  reiatiro  to  fke  mtillery  of  f^  BrifiA 
wUl,  nt  the  teommenoement  of  a  finesh  epoch  of  prene,  probably  pn^ 
jBtorestn^.  *ntey  will,  it  is  hoped,  while  they  comment  freely  on  ^hm 
fmk,  be  «Cge#live  ef  nome  hnproyemcnts  fbr  the  Attnre,  not  only  wMk 
refannoe  to  the  tAciency  as  a  military  body  of  ihe  eoips,  bnt  ^re  aa 
relatsa  to  Ifaat  jnst  and  requisite  economy  whidi  wtperience  has  ahowm 
to  ds  it  is  the  beift  wisdom  to  fellow.  No  amovaft  of  money  ifotod  by 
fine  Honre  of  Ouunuons  wiU  ever  {daoe  the  nrtiBery  en  a&  tefteieilft 
Jtoling tnuoss  Vhe  piinciples  of  a  eonmt  oigauiEanon  are fixet  leeimnmeQp 
wd  the  adnnnistraticn  of  the  txnrps  placed  in  tfflcient  hands.  It  wS 
ttot  do  toliivn  mM  at  llm  iiead  of  afiEldiB  who  dreim  doling  peace,  I 


aiAr  themselves  to  be  ttniglit  by  «  wr  withoat  any  premncwgecl  lAift 
fiv  meeting  its  re^^uiremeikts;  iMAtha&r  i»  any  man  quite  jnadfiaeift 
vemainiog  in  offioe^  and  drawing  the  salary  attaebed  to  it»  when  mfgj 
BQggefttiou  be  makee  is  set  aeide,  and  every  opinion  he  nmy  hrigkf^ 
furwafd,  on  mattera  lor  whieb  be  is  or  should  be  xeapoasibie^  k  eifol^ 
aegleoted.  There  are  general  pnneiples^  applying  to  evetr  one  atiki^ 
It  is  uafortaoatdy  too  mueh  the  fiaehioik  of  the  day  to  saorinoe  them  to 
oar  personal  interijsts.  It  passes  in  ordinary  timea^  but  the  like  wmt^ 
and  its  melancholy  consequences,  in  many  respects,  has  been  a  JNemeaia 
at  l**ast  in  oonsoieneey  if  not  more  dinn^tly,  to  many. 

Unpr^>ared  as  our  military  establishments  generally  wove  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  late  war,  none  eould  have  been  less  At  toMMDoife* 
ter  an  enemy  at  the  moment  than  the  Artillery.  The  expeditioKi  ta 
the  East,  limited  aa  it  waa  in  the  first  instance^  and  looked  npea'  aa  a 
mere  military  promenade^  to  go  as  far  as  Malta  and  reiarn  heme» 
araated  little  of  the  alarm  or  anxiety  at  Woolwieh  which  the  state  of 
the  corps  would  bare  justified,  and  whidoi  would  eertainly  honie  besa 
felt  had  the  magnitude  of  subsequent  events  been  at  all  anticipated  ot 
foreseen.  Our  resourees  in  a  fi^ld  artillery  had  been  for  many  years 
most  ittiaerably  negleoted,  and  had  reached  the  lowest  possible  ebb  both 
as  to  numbers  and  instruction.  Considerable  augmentations  had  rapidly 
followed  each  other  in  the  piraomnel  of  the  arm ;  and  the  aaen»  many 
of  them  very  young  soldiers,  aooustomed  to  little  else  than  gartiseB  and 
infantry  duties,  were  for  the  greater  part  artillerym^  merely  ia 
name.  The  demand  for  field  guns  in  the  first  instanee  was  not  laige^ 
and  when  it  was  met,  as  no  real  hostilities  were  anticipated,  it  was  not 
expected  that  more  would  be  required.  The  exposure  whieh  woaU 
have  been  inevitable  had  any  large  force  of  the  arm  be«a  required;  or 
if  active  operations  bad  commenced  immediately  on  the  outbmk  of  the 
war,  was  thus  evaded.  Seven  field  batteries  and  two  troops  of  hone 
artillery  (in  all  54  gttua)  were  formed ;  and  when  these  had  bean  des« 
patched  nothing  whatever  of  the  arm  remained  in  the  United  San^doft 
in  anything  approaching  an  organized  state.  One  of  these  batteiiea 
arrived  in  the  Crimea  too  late  to  take  any  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alma;  and  more  than  twelve  months  elapsed  from  the  oommsaoemeat 
of  the  war  before  any  reinforeement  of  field  artillery  reached  the  army. 

The  !sy!$tem  of  the  Artillery  (if  system  of  any  kind  existed)  was  con* 
dnoted  in  such  a  manner  that  a  peace  establishment  numbering,  accord* 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  1854  and  1855,  little  short  of  16,000  non*eom- 
missioned  officers  and  muen,  was  unable  to  do  more  (and  even  that  little 
with  difficulty,  and  of  the  most  crude  materials)*  than  furnish  54  gune 
to  take  the  field, — not  one  of  them  being  a  gun  of  position  or  exceeding 
the  calibre  of  a  9*pounder  and  its  corresponding  howitzer ;  and  aftat 
sending  this  small  force,  abeorbing  little  more  than  1,500  artiUerymeii, 
it  required  upwards  of  twelve  months  to  organise  any  rctoeih^  In 
ICarch,  1854,  when  the  expedition,  of  which  so  few  ever  saw  England 
again,  began  to  be  formed,  there  was  not  a  single  field  battery  in  the 
United  Kingdom  considered  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as  to 
iustify  a  departure  from  the  usual  routine  of  the  roster  of  oomponies  fiir 
foreign  service  by  sending  it  to  the  East ; — showing^tfaat  the  bare  eHM- 
tenoe  of  a  field  artillery  at  aU  in  En^^d  was  very  nearly  a  myth»  and 
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that  one  capable  of  expansion,  or  offering  a  foundation  for  an  addition 
to  our  field  guns,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  war,  was  altogether 
wanting.  The  declaration  of  war  made  it  necessary  to  create  the  arm ; 
and  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  it  was  hustled  into  existence.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  who  might  have  been  held  responsible,  there  was  no 
one  who  could  judge  of  the  state  of  things ;  or  it  was  perhaps  considered 
wiser  to  take  them  as  they  were  in  silence,  than  to  find  fault  where 
time  was  too  limited  and  circumstances  too  pressing  to  admit  of  im- 
provement. 

With  our  usual  belief  that  everything  English  must  be  infi- 
nitely superior  to  everything  foreign,  we  took  it  for  granted  that 
we  surpassed  every  nation  in  the  world  in  our  artillery.  It  was 
too  late  to  get  rid  of  the  impression,  and  to  set  about  realising  the 
fact,  just  at  the  moment  of  commencing  a  war.  Never,  surely,  did  a 
great  nation  seem  so  satisfied  with  her  efforts,  or  rest  with  more  placid 
appearance  of  contentment  as  to  the  results,  than  England  when  she 
sent  forth  her  10,000  infantry,  and  a  few  raw  and  uninstructed  field 
batteries  of  artillery,  to  make  war  with  the  absolute  ruler  of  60,000,000 
of  people.  The  general  break-down  in  our  military  system,  and  its  in- 
capability of  meeting  a  war,  has  been  but  too  deplorably  exposed.  It 
is  the  subject  of  the  Artillery  only  that  calls  for  notice  here.  The  arm 
is  becoming  one  of  more  and  more  vital  importance  daily.  It  has  un- 
fortunately long  been  one  of  indifference  and  neglect  in  England. 
Instead  of  keeping  it  up  in  peace  (as  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament 
would  easily  admit  of  doing  if  properly  expended),  so  as  to  have  an  eflS.- 
cient  number  of  field  batteries  edways  ready  for  any  emergency,  with 
others  coming  on,  and  more  or  less  advanced,  as  a  reserve.  Our 
artillery  was  in  such  a  state  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  few  batteries  we  had  was  of  such  little  worth 
that  they  were  broken  up.  Their  horses  and  a  great  proportion  of 
their  men  were  turned  over  to  the  companies  ordered  for  service,  and 
the  latter,  by  the  mere  magic  of  their  uniforms  and  their  designation  as 
gunners,  and  little  else,  became  transformed  into  field  artillery.  They 
took  over  their  equipment,  and  had  little  time  to  do  more  than  show 
themselves  once  or  twice  on  "Woolwich  Common  before  they  embarked 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  first  of  these  service  batteries  (3  in  number) 
were  formed  by  order  dated  the  14th  of  February,  1854,  and  by  the 
end  of  March  they  were  on  board  ship.  These  six  weeks  of  hurried 
instruction  (if  the  term  instruction  is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
state  of  things)  was  all  or  nearly  all  that  great  numbers  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  had  ever  received  in  field  duties.  Our 
peace  establishment  had  never  been  considered  with  reference  to  a  war, 
and  offered  no  means,  considerable  as  was  the  outlay  upon  it,  of  raising 
a  war  structure  without  difficulty  and  an  absence  of  all  efficiency.  In 
England,  from  want  of  management  and  head,  we  can  only  get  on  by 
force  of  a  profuse  expenditure.  To  enable  our  military  establishments 
to  meet  a  war,  we  must  keep  them  up  in  peace  to  a  war  standard.  It 
is  wonderful,  in  the  face  of  contending  outcries  for  greater  economy,  or 
increased  outlay,  to  see  how  much  is  spent,  and,  from  want  of  proper 
organization,  how  little  is  got  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  army. 

Four  more  batteries  from  England  followed  the  three  first  ordered  to 
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the  East ;  the  last  of  them  after  an  interval  of  some  months.  They 
were  all  of  them  formed  in  the  same  ill-considered  and  confused  man- 
ner,  as  men  and  horses  could  be  got  together.  No  arrangements  could 
ever  have  been  considered  beforehand  with  regard  to  them.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Peninsular  war  was  a  dream,  and  the  long  peace  which 
followed  it  a  profound  slumber.  The  department  of  the  Adjutant- 
GFeneral  of  Artillery,  with  which  all  power  for  good  or  evil  with  regard 
to  the  corps  rested,  was  in  very  aged  hands;  and  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  a  state  of  hostilities,  in  which  England  should  take  a  part, 
and  a  field  artillery  be  required,  would  seem  never  to  have  been 
discussed  or  thought  of.  There  was  no  efi&cient  nucleus  kept  up 
on  which  to  form  it.  To  get  together  so  small  a  force  as  54  guns 
required  a  great  effort.  The  whole  corps  had,  as  it  were,  to  be  broken 
up,  and  the  required  force  for  the  field  made  up  out  of  it.  On  taking 
over  the  material,  the  artificers'  tools,  and  some  of  the  iron  work  of  the 
harness,  carelessly  examined  on  its  first  delivery  by  the  contractors, 
were  found  on  inspection  utterly  unserviceable  and  useless.  The  tools 
broke  in  the  hand  as  if  made  of  glass,  and  a  number  of  the  iron  hames 
were  found  defective.  The  old  hames  which  had  been  years  in  use 
were  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  new  ones  just  issued  out  of 
store.  In  everything  relating  to  the  kits  and  necessaries  for  the  men 
uncertainty  and  want  of  head  prevailed ;  and  in  no  respect  was  the 
peace  soldier,  except  in  his  personal  qualities,  fit  for  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession.  In  himself  he  was  everything  that  could  be  desired ; 
in  whatever  related  to  regulation,  or  authority,  or  instructioD,  he  was  a 
complete  failure. 

Each  of  the  batteries  formed  consisted  of  2  captains,  3  lieutenants,  1 
surgeon,  15  non-commissioned  officers,  9  artificers,  2  trumpeters,  and 
158  gunners  and  drivers.  Their  guns  consisted  of  4  9-pounders,  with 
6  wagons  carrying  176  rounds  per  gun ;  and  of  2  24-pounder  howitzers, 
with  5  wagons  carrying  1 74  rounds  each.  There  were  besides,  1  forge, 
1  store  limber  wagon,  1  store  cart,  1  spare  gun-carriage,  and  1  12- 
pounder  rocket  tube, — the  whole  moved  by  170  horses.  The  detail  for 
the  two  troops  of  horse  artillery  was  almost  precisely  similar,  but  their 
guns  were  light  6-poanders  and  12-pounder  howitzers.  They  had  each 
of  them  188  officers  and  men,  and  204  horses,  including  ti^e  officers' 
chargers.  These  establishments  were  soon  found  inadequate.  They 
were  altered  and  increased  &om  time  to  time  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  number  of  carriages  arrived  at  28 ; — ^the  number  of  officers  and 
men  being,  for  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  259,  and  the  number  of  horses 
272 ;  and  for  a  field  battery  242  and  210  respectively. 

The  horse  artillery  had  been  ordered  to  equip  themselves  with  9- 
pounder  guns  and  24-pounder  howitzers,  the  same  as  the  field  batteries, 
hoth  remained  at  six  pieces  of  ordnance  as  when  fii-st  sent  out,  although 
the  number  of  carriages  and  the  personnel  generally  had  been  so  much 
augmented. 

The  batteries  and  troops  embarked  from  England  by  divisions  of  two 
guns  each,  and  at  first  in  sailing  ships.  Each  battery,  therefore,  re- 
quired three  ships.  No  veterinary  surgeon  accompanied  any  of  them ; 
nevertheless,  such  was  the  care  and  zeal  of  all  concerned,  that  but  few 
horses  were  lost.    The  casualties  in  this  respect  hardly  exceeded  2  per 
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oeni ;  and  {he  horses  landed,  after  an  average  passage  of  about  sereii 
-weeks,  in  such  condition  that  they  were  harnessed  to  the  guns  imme* 
diately  they  touched  the  shore,  and  proceeded  over  a  very  bad  road»  & 
distance  «f  two  or  three  miles,  to  the  quarters  allotted  for  them.  Two 
^ips  out  of  the  three  for  each  battery  had  no  medical  officer  on  board;, 
and  the  only  supply  of  medicine  given  to  the  commanding  officer  ef 
one  of  them  (and  it  was  probably  the  same  with  all  the  rest)  was  a  box 
of  pills  and  six  seidlitz  powders.  Each  of  these  ships  contained  from 
60  to  70  artillerymen,  and  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  horses,  in  a 
'very  confined  space,  tiie  liability  to  accident  was  very  great. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  batteries  for  service  were  formed,  a  brigade  to 
carry  reserve  small-arm  ammunition  was  also  organized.  It  consisted  of 
45  carriages,  189  officers  and  men,  and200  horaes.  Some  of  the  carriages 
were  not  horsed,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  of  what  use  they 
could  be  without  the  means  of  moving  them.  The  whole  affair  broke 
down  in  its  equipment  immediately  on  reaching  its  destination.  Pari 
of  the  hones  were  turned  to  account  in  enabling  one  of  the  6-pounder 
troops  of  hone  artillery  to  exchange  its  very  light  guns  for  9-poundera; 
and  the  remainder  were  given  over  to  a  reserve  company  of  artillery  at 
Yama,  and  a  battery  formed  with  them  and  other  horses  purchased  at 
Tunis.  The  guns  were  sent  out  from  England,  and  the  additional  men 
^required  were  obtained  from  Malta.  Crude  and  ill-instructed  aa  the  bat- 
teries from  England  were,  this  last  one,  formed,  as  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  was  necessarily  still  more  so.  Many  of  the  horses 
were  but  half  trained  to  draught.  The  English  harness  was  unsoited  to 
the  native  horses.  A  considerable  nurnber  of  the  men  were  only  finally 
posted  to  the  battery  on  the  very  eve  of  its  embarkation  for  the  Crimea ; 
and  all  those  fresh  from  the  garrison  of  Malta  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
field  batteries  or  the  duties  connected  with  them.  No  one  looked  on  the 
state  of  things  as  anything  extraordinary.  The  English  definition  of  a 
field  battery  was  a  certain  number  of  guns,  horses,  and  men,  and  there 
they  w»e ;  but  whether  the  horses  would  draw  in  harness,  or  whether 
the  men  knew  anything  of  the  duties  they  were  called  upon  to  perform^ 
or  had  ever  been  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  slightest  instruction  ia 
them,  seemed  matters  of  no  consideration.  To  make  any  mention  of 
them  amounted  to  "creating  difficulties,'* — a  favourite  expressioa 
against  any  officer  bold  enough  to  question  the  wisdom  of  routine  at 
the  seat  of  war.    It  was  only  necessary  to  make  the  best  appearance, 

S've  no  trouble,  and  everything  was  taken,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  in 
e  best  possible  order.  The  regimental  officers  complained  amongst 
themselves,  but  they  worked  hard ;  and  it  is  due  to  them,  and  to  the 
zeal  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  that  difficulties  were  ia  a 
great  degree  oTercome,  and  much  credit  fairly  and  honourably  ob- 
tained. 

The  nature  of  the  war,  which,  after  a  few  days*  marching,  brought 
the  army  to  a  fixed  encampment,  from  whence  it  never  moved,  left 
our  artillery,  and  our  army  generally,  untried  in  some  of  its  weakest 
points.  Kor  were  the  battles  fought  exactly  those  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  artillery  by,  or  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  a  well- 
directed  use  of  the  arm. 

Our  generalship,  which  is  simply  go  on  to  the  infantry,  ignores  the 
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artillery  altogether.  At  Alma,  vithont  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  attack,  or  the  points  of  the  enemy's  position  to  be  assailed,  they 
were  left  to  wander  over  the  field  in  single  batteries^  and  to  act  in  an, 
isolated  manner  as  indiyidual  officers  might  judge  best.  At  Inkermann 
the  confined  nature  of  the  position,  and  its  limited  front,  necessarily 
iftassed  them — ^there  was  no  room  to  misuse  them ;  the  consequence  was 
recorded  in  MenschikfifTs  despatch. 

The  strength  of  the  artillery  with  the  British  army  at  or  soon  afber 
fhft  landing  in  the  Crimea,  consisted  of  8  field  batteries  and  two  troops 
of  horse  artillery,  or  60  guns.  This  was  the  whole  fence  of  the  arm, 
and  there  was  no  available  resenre  of  any  kind  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Borne  guns  of  position  were  embarked  with  the  army,  but  as  they  had 
no  horses  to  move  them,  they  might,  up  to  the  occupation  of  the  per- 
manent position  before  Sebastopol,  just  as  well  have  been  in  England. 
These  8  batteries  and  2  troops  were  posted  to  divisions  as  follows : — 

Cavalry  DiviaiQa  1  l^-^pounder  troop. 

Light  Divisioa    •  .     1  d-poimder  troop  «idd*ponidcirlMittey. 

1st      do.  .2  9-poimder  batteries^ 

2iid     do.        .  .     2  d-peunder        do. 

3rd     dow        .  .     2  9*peoikder        do. 

4th     do.        ,  .     1  d-peunder        do. 

Of  this  small  force — the  all  of  the  arm  in  England — the  men  gene- 
rally knew  little  or  nothing  of  field  duties^  or  of  the  practical  service 
of  the  guns  they  were  called  upon  to  work  with.  Few  or  none  of 
them,  or  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  either,  had  ever  seen  a  shot 
or  a  shell  fired  from  them  even  at  practice.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
different  natures  of  ammunition  carried  with  them,  and  of  the  circum- 
Btances  or  ranges  under  which  each  could  be  used  with  the  greatest 
effect  The  mass  of  them  had  never  fixed  a  fuze  in  their  lives,  while, 
to  perplex  those  who  had,  a  new  and  improved  fuze,  totally  different 
in  its  manipulation  from  the  old  one,  was  partly  issued  at  the  moment. 
A  mixed  description  of  tube  for  firing  the  guns  wasaleo  sent,  part  being 
friction  tubes  to  which  the  men  were  unaccustomed,  and  part  being  of 
the  old  pattern  requiring  a  lighted  port-fire  to  ignite  them.  Some  cap- 
tains tried  in  vain  to  be  allowed  practice,  for  which  the  ground  about 
Yama  was  very  favourable.  Their  request  was  refused.  The  troops 
of  horse  artillery,  so  showy  in  drill  and  so  magnificent  to  look  at,  were 
not,  as  gunners,  one  whit  better  than  the  field  batteries.  In  all  the 
essential  duties  of  artillerists,  in  the  practical  use  of  their  guns,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  ammunition  carried  with  ^em,  they  were  just  as  defi- 
cient as  ^e  rest  of  the  service.  Their  opportunities  for  practice  had 
been  quite  as  little  cared  for ;  and  in  that  essential  part  of  every  artil- 
leryman's education,  the  repository  course,  they  were,  as  a  body,  alto- 
gether wanting.  They  eould  beat  the  cavalry  in  a  race — they  could 
gallop  past  to  admiration — they  could  whisk  here  and  there,  turn  in 
and  out— come  into  action  and  fire  an  incredible  number  of  rounds  of 
blank  cartridge  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, — ^all  in  the  most 
theatrical  and  delightful  manner ;  and  these  were  the  sole  qualifica- 
tions on  which  their  reputation  as  the  most  "  splendid  artillery  in  the 
world"  rested !    At  every  review  the  field  batteries,  after  marching 
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past  on  foot,  were  sent  home  as  not  fit  to  be  seen  any  ftirther ;  and  the 
arena  was  cleared  for  fantastic  displays,  with  which  the  public  were  to 
be  blinded  into  the  belief  that  the  money  voted  was  well  spent,  and 
that  our  field  artillery,  at  all  events,  was  perfect. 

It  will  be  condemned  perhaps  by  some  to  expose  these  facts, 
and  thus  to  make  them  public ;  but,  after  the  bitter  experience  of 
the  past,  it  is  a  duty  with  reference  to  the  futute  that  it  should  be 
done.  There  are  symptoms  at  Woolwich  even  already  that  we  bave 
learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  When  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Dickson  was  Adjutant- General,  the  instruction  of  the  artillery  in  every 
part  of  their  professional  duties  far  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  present  day.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  the  corps  has 
been  most  materially  falliog  off  in  this  respect.  Formerly,  every  com- 
pany of  artillery  went  through  a  complete  and  regular  course,  not  only 
of  repository  but  of  laboratory  exercise ;  no  battery  was  ever  dismounted 
at  Woolwich  without  an  inspection,  and  some  effort  made  to  ascertain 
its  efficiency  in  field  duties.  The  interior  economy  of  the  regiment 
was  carefully  looked  after,  and  in  the  highest  order.  What  is  the 
stale  of  things  now  ?  .  The  repository  course  has  become  a  mere  farce ; 
that  of  the  laboratory  has  disappeared  altogether ;  and  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  inspection  is  ever  attempted.  At  every  turn  a 
horse- artillery  officer,  or  some  one  from  that  branch  of  the  service,  is 
found  ruling  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  and,  if  results  are  worth 
anything,  ruling  them  to  its  dire  disadvantage,  and  caring  solely  for 
the  prominent  position  of  the  horse -brigade.  There  is  a  horse- artillery 
adjutant-general,  a  horse- artillery  commandant,  a  horse  artillery  inspec- 
tor of  drills,  which  drills  relate  to  the  mass  of  the  regiment,  and  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  horse-artillery ;  and  above  all,  there  is  a 
horse-artillery  officer  in  command  of  the  field  batteries.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  chief  officials  connected  with  any  of  the  departments 
for  many  years  past,  who  has  not  come  from  the  horse-artillery ;  the  late 
Colonel  Colquhoun  and  the  talented  and  scientific  Captain  Boxer  being  the 
only  exceptions.  What  the  latter  had  to  go  through  before  he  conquered 
his  right  position  under  the  keen,  impartial  administration  of  Lord 
Panmure,  need  not  be  told.  It  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  officers  of 
horse-artillery  that  the  j-egiment  fell  from  a  fair  amount  of  instruction 
in  some  of  its  most  important  duties  to  its  condition  at  the  present 
moment,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  Two  horse-artil- 
lery officers  in  succession  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  Crimea; 
and  out  of  six  field  officers  present  just  before  Inkermann,  three  were  of 
that  arm,  although  there  were  only  two  troops  of  horse -artillery  present 
with  the  army.  Two  horse- artillery  field  officers  commanded  the  artil- 
lery attached  to  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and,  as  if  it  was  our  effort 
always  to  endeavour  to  get  the  men  most  likely  to  be  unsuitable  for  the 
required  duties,  an  officer  who  had  always  prided  himself  in  his  whole 
Berrice  having  been  passed  in  the  horse-artillery,  actually  for  six 
months  commanded  and  had  charge  of  the  siege-train.  It  may  be  that 
this  conduct  of  affairs  has  something  to  do  with  our  short-comings  in 
military  matters.  The  profession  is  not  made  a  study,  because  no  one 
feels  that  making  it  a  study  is  of  the  slightest  consequence. 
Our  army  before  the  war  was  too  much  a  plaything  for  reviews  and 
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fiham  displays,  and  our  artillery  partook  entirely  of  that  character.  The 
Btate  of  inefficiency  and  the  ab^ce  of  all  system,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  was  caught  by  the  war,  indicates  the  serious  defect  of  having  no 
responsible  and  efficient  inspection  of  the  arm  during  peace, — some 
eye  that  can  see  and  will  look  beyond  the  imposing  effect  of  a  rapid 
pace  with  sleek  horses,  polished  harness,  and  showy  equipments.  Such 
things  are  desirable  enough,  but  they  are  not  the  pnly  essentials  of 
good  artillerymen.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  qualities 
which  may  go  far  to  constitute  efficient  cavalry  and  the  knowledge  con- 
nected with  his  guns  and  duties  generally,  which  are  required  for  a 
good  artilleryman.  The  duties  of  every  part  of  the  field  artillery  are 
precisely  similar,  and  the  instruction  of  the  field  batteries  and  horse 
artillery,  with  a  view  to  making  them  active  and  practical  field  gun- 
ners, should  be  the  same.  We  ^ould  not  be  all  gallop  and  glitter  with 
the  one,  and  ignore  smartness  or  activity  of  movement  with  the  other 
altogether.  It  would  be  better  for  both  if  one  or  two  days  a-week 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  comparatively  useless  manoeuvring  everlast- 
ingly going  on  on  Woolwich  Common,  for  the  performance  of  more 
practical  duties  at  a  target  in  the  Marshes. 

The  iustruction  of  artillerymen  should  be  Jnisessant  and  persevering ; 
and  those  of  every  part  of  our  field  artillery  should  be  capable  of  work- 
ing every  description  of  ordnance,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mecha- 
nical means  of  mounting  them  and  moving  them  into  position,  over 
obstacles,  and  through  every  nature  of  ground.  The  mere  duties  of  a 
field  gun  should  never  absorb  the  whole  time  of  an  artilleryman.  He 
should  be  ready  to  discharge  his  duties  with  any  nature  of  gun,  and  he 
can  never  know  too  much  or  be  made  too  handy.  He  is  but  half  an 
artilleryman  unless  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  position  of  his  bat* 
teries  at  all  times,  and  for  the  construction  and  arming  them.  Charged 
with  such  duties,  he  will  take  care  that  his  guns  are  well  placed  to 
effect  the  object  required,  that  they  are  not  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  or  feebly  covered  from  direct  shot  by  weak  and  ill- constructed 
parapets.  He  will  see  that  his  embrazures  admit  of  seeing  the  object 
aimed  at,  and  that  his  platforms  are  properly  laid.  He  has  the  charge 
of  fighting  his  batteries,  he  should  fdso  have  the  privilege — the  right 
— to  make  them.  Who  else  can  be  so  interested  in  all  that  relates  to 
them  ?  He  wiU  be  sure  to  seek,  for  the  means  are  all  in  his  hands, 
and  all  the  honour  and  credit  will  be  hiB,  to  infiicL  the  greatest  amount 
of  damage  upon  the  enemy  at  the  smallest  loss  to  himself. 

There  is  no  specialiti  in  the  service  of  field,  garrison,  or  horse- 
artillery  ;  and  nothing  to  justify  a  marked  distinction  in  dress,  or  pay, 
or  organization  of  the  arm,  more  especially  in  a  country  like  England, 
with  no  home  fortresses,  and  having  a  widely-extended  colonial  empire. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage,  not  merely  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  to  have  companies  of  artillery  in  every  part  of  the  world  fit  to 
take  over  a  field  battery  as  well  as  to  serve  garrison  ordnance ;  and  the 
more  uniform  our  artillery  is  in  its  organisation,  the  more  efficient  it 
will  become.  There  is  nothing  at  all  incompatible  with  efficiency  in 
the  combination  of  instruction  in  everything  relating  to  every  dcscilp- 
tion  of  ordnance,  nor  should  there  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  out.    A  hearty  recognition  of  the  principle,  and  placing  it  in  proper 
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hands  to  work  it,  together  with  a  fair  and  impartial  administratioa  of 
the  patronage  of  the  regiment,  would  soon  give  new  life,,  and  energy, 
and  emulation  to  the  service.  If  a  sailor  can  work  his  ship  and  fight 
his  gnns,  the  artilleryman  will  not  suffer  in  intelligence  in  learning 
aome thing  beyond  the  rouline  of  a  six  or  a  nine- pounder.  Some  ad- 
¥aneo  was  made  in  this  respect  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
Sngton  and  Sir  A.  Dickson  in  the  system  of  imiting  the  duties  of  the 
gunner  and  drivelr;  and  the  testimony  of  officers  of  such  eminence  and 
great  praetical  experience  should  weigh  far  more  in  its  favour  than 
tiiat  of  any  officer  of  tho  pre^nt  day  against  it.  As  there  seems  a  dia- 
position  directly  or  indirectly,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  set  this  system 
aside — to  keep  a  number  of  short  naen  to  be  bandied  about  from  ana 
company  to  another,  uncared  for  by  officers  who  have  no  permanent 
charge,  of  them,  and  who  will  soon  become  demoralised ;  it  would  be 
well  dispast'ionatcly  to  consider  the  evidence  given  by  the  late  Lord 
Yivian,  when  llaster-General  of  the  ordnance,  and  by  the  late  Sir  A. 
Dickson,  when  Adjutant*General«  before  the  military  eomnussion  in 
1838-39,  as  well  as  the  present  General  CampbelFs  evidence  on  a  later 
occasion,  relative  to  the  efficiency  which  the  batteries  in  Canada  under 
hift  command  h^d  attained  to* 
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THE  ADVANCE    GUAUD^ 
A  Rbhtniscekce. 

0»  the  seeond  night  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  having  all  of  «8 
been  expecting  the  order  to  march  on  towards  Sehastopol,  a  number 
were  fmtbered  in  groups  around  the  embers  of  an  expiring  fire  on  the  side 
ef  a  hill.  1  had  oome  in  from  outlying  picket ;  and,  while  some  were 
knocked  up  with  the  bmying  of  our  dead,  and  others  fagged  with  being 
many  hours  in  the  saddle,  I,  in  common  with  a  great  many  more,  bar- 
ing finished  the  handful  of  biscuit  left  from  my  ration  two  dajs  before, 
was  hungry,  tired,  sleepy,  and  full  of  grumble.  Oar  commissary- 
general  was  lost,  and  bad  not  yet  been  found ;  and  the  consequence 
was^  that  while,  like  Bobadil,  I  closed  up  the  "  orifice  of  the  stomach  *' 
with  a  pipe  of  tobncco,  like  my  great  prototjrpe  Dugald  Dalgetty,  that 
model  of  a  mercenary  soldier,  I  was  also  fain  to  draw  the  buckle  of  my 
belt  at  least  a  couple  of  bores  tighter.  The  roll  had  long  been  called, 
and  each  man  beside  his  tethered  horse  smoked  his  pipe  as  night 
deepened  and  darkened,  and  a  strange  stillness,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  expiring  flames  of  those  fires  which  we  had  lighted  up  with 
every  combustible  material  the  Russians  had  left  on  the  field,  became 
thus  only  the  moie  impressive. 

All  at  once,  from  one  of  the  pickets,  a  shot  was  fired.  "  Stand  to 
horses r*  and  ''The  Kussiansr  ran  among  us  as  though  by  electric 
shock.  In  the  gloom  below,  the  hurrying  forms  of  men,  apparently 
densely  crowding  together,  could  be  seen,  and,  while  we  mounted  and 
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drew  up,  a  sheet  of  flame,  fol1<ywed  by  tbe  shnrp  crackitsg  of  many 
rifles  exploding,  showed  us  a  line  of  sharpshooters  who  would  have 
^cked  off  every  one  his  man  the  next  time,  had  we  not  begun  to  move. 

Again  the  rattle  came,  and  the  whole  camp  was  waking  up :  we  were 
ordered  to  walk,  to  trot,  and  might  have  commenced  a  gallop  right 
among  or  over  them,  wben,  in  a  loose  undress,  and  bare-headed.  Lord 
Cardigan  swept  by  on  horseback  through  a  shower  of  shot,  none  o£ 
which  very  fortunately  hit  him,  and  shouted  out,  in  a  i^ce  that  was 
iieaid  over  the  increasing  turmoil — 

^  Cease  firing !  you're  hitting  your  own  men  !**  and  the  droppln|[ 
rikots  died  away.  I  owed  mj  life  to  the  momentaiy  stumbling  of  mj 
terse,  for  I  cotdd  hear  the  whistle  of  a  rifle  ball  just  above  my  head, 
and  grazipg  the  side  of  my  cap.  It  turned  out  to  have  been  a  mistake, 
and  one  likely  to  have  been  otherwise  mischievous  and  fatal.  The 
soldier  on  picket  had  fired  before  the  advancing  person  came  up  to  him, 
and  thus  a  premature  alarm  was  given ;  and  while  we  took  those  who 
opened  fire  on  as  bo  unceremonioody  to  be  Bussian  riflemen,  they  in 
tarn  supposed  our  division  (hussars  and  lancers)  to  be  Russians. 
Some  inquiry  was  made  into  the  matter,  but  how  it  terminated  1  know 
Mot.    A  horse  or  two  lost  was  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

Tlie  next  morning  the  whole  camp  was  on  the  move,  and  the  army 
ao  the  march.  A  regiment  of  the  Scots  Greys,  wida  a  body  of  rifles, 
irere  in  advance  of  Lord  Raglan  and  his  siafi^  but,  after  making  some 
progress,  the  general,  thinking  that  the  Greys  were  too  conspicuous, 
wdered  a  body  of  the  8ih  Hussars  forward  instead,  attended  by  the 
same  corps  of  rifles,  and  under  the  burning  son  of  noon,  over  a  most 
infernal  road,  obstructed  with  brushwood  and  scrubby  treen,  in  and  out 
of  pitfalls,  over  hill  and  hollow,  and  all  the  while  expecting  to  meet 
the  enemy,  or  be  surprised  by  some  of  his  retnating  bodies,  we  .jolted 
and  pushed  on.  The  "dust  was  blinding,  oar  thruais  parched,  and  not  a 
drop  of  water  to  be  hnd,  for,  on  auspicion  of  }K>i8on,  we  i^-ere  forbidden 
to  touch  the  wells.  A  glimpse  now  and  then  of  water  in  the  distance^ 
however,  reminding  me  of  the  mirage,  encouraged  us  to  persevere. 

The  difficulties  of  goi^g  forward  now  became  almost  impossihle,  and 
file  jMoneers,  with  their  hatchets,  aught  to  hare  been  with  us.  We  gsft 
at  last  5iirly  lost  and  ontangled  an  a  wood,  where,  had  we  been  cau^t» 
we  might  have  been  picked  off  like  a  covey  of  partridges.  Our  borsei 
were  caught  by  branches  and  biambles ;  my  clothes  were  torn  into 
lihreds  almost,  and  long  after,  I  bad  to  patch  them  np  with  pieces  of 
RoBsia  leatber  I  foraged  oiit.  How  we  got  out  1  dim't  know,  but  the 
ArA  man  I  saw  was  Lieutenant  Glyn,  who,  shouting  out,  '*Tbis  way, 
fins  way!"  managed  to  get  itt  into  a  compact  hody  at  last. 

'Having  struggled  oat  of  the  wood,  "we  foand  ou»el\*es  in  a  kind  rf 
main  road,  and  scattered  abuut  it  was  a  ^puntity  of  dried  lish,  which 
aome  of  us  dismounted  and  picked  up,  eatii^  it  «itb  no  smdl  relish  at 
wa  advanced.  We  knew  hf  this  that  aome  of  tbe  Russians  mast  hava 
just  gone  by,  and  in  a  moment  tbe  my  of^HIomitl  tretl  gaDopt" 
followed.  Lord  Lucan,  dashing  past,  abouted  oat,  **^h  BntMare,  to 
€be  fooatT*  aadon  we  galloped  after  bim.  at  we  weia  now  apon  a  strong 
%ody  of  Russians,  and  almoflft  riding  over  our  own  rifles,  wiio  were 
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cracking  away  from  behind  everything  they  could  find  to  shelter  them- 
selves. The  Kussiaus  had  turned  over  gun-carriages,  wagons,  and 
tumbrils,  and  a  formidable  barricade  was  presented,  behind  which  they 
made  a  stand,  and  rattled  at  us  furiously.  Just  then  Lord  Lucan 
shouted  out,  **  Artillery  to  the  front!"  and  up  the  guns  came,  unlim- 
bered,  and  let  fly  on  the  enemy,  while  we,  leaping  over,  and  making  a 
passage  where  we  could,  at  last  broke  through,  and  charged  headlong 
on  the  now  flying  foe. 

The  road  now  went  down  hill,  which  we  followed  at  a  dashing  pace. 
Here  my  horse  came  on  his  fore  knees,  by  whicli  I  escaped  the  ball  of 
a  Russian  soldier  from  the  bushes,  which  went  through  my  cap.  The 
enemy  was  dropping  fast,  or  scouring  rapidly  away.  Oue  poor  wretch, 
who  was  on  his  knees  in  the  road,  and  appeared  to  be  praying,  had  his 
head  cleft  to  the  teeth  by  a  comrade  of  mine  before  he  could  hold  back 
his  hand. 

We  now,  while  the  artillery  was  playing  like  an  organ,  formed  into 
line  as  many  of  us  as  could  get  together,  and,  charging  a  body  of  Rus- 
sians which  was  located  at  Mackenzie's  farm,  drove  them  down  the 
heights  and  across  the  Tchemaya  and  viaduct,  taking  from  them 
wagons,  carts,  ammunition,  bread,  hussar  jackets,  &c.,  all  left  behind  in 
the  haste  of  flight,  that  resembled  a  rout,  together  with  a  vast  amount 
of  spoil,  including  the  baggage  of  pretty  well  a  whole  army.  They 
were  now  almost  beyond  the  range  of  our  guns,  though  Captain  Maude's 
men  continued  to  throw  their  twelve-pounders  after  them.  I  was 
standing  close  to  one  as  the  gunner  was  about  to  aim  after  a  fast-flying 
column,  when  Lord  Lucan,  riding  up,  ordered  him  to  hold  fire,  as  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  the  Russians  being  out  of  reach,  and  to  fire  would 
be  only  a  waste  of  powder  and  ball. 

**  I  can  reach  them,  your  lordship,"  said  the  gunner,  who  was  plead- 
ing for  a  shot  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  man  to  whom  the  delay  of  a 
moment  would  be  a  loss  of  the  most  vital  nature. 

"  Eh !  you  can  ?'*  remarked  his  lordship,  dismounting  as  if  to  judge 
for  himself. 

"  I'll  hit  yonder  carriage,  my  lord,"  said  the  gunner,  pointing  to  an 
object  that,  distant  as  it  was,  could  be  vexy  distinctly  dibtinguished  as 
the  carriage,  doubtless,  of  some  officer  pressing  in  the  midst  of  the 
columns  for  one  of  the  entrances  of  Sebastopol. 

**  Well,  go  on — ^fire  away ;"  and  bang  the  gun  went. 

The  smoke  cleared  off  in  an  instant,  and  I  fancied  I  could  almost 
follow  with  my  eye  the  flying  missile.  Quick  as  thought  I  saw  the 
carriage  go  into  chips  and  splinters ;  and  then,  as  if  some  part  of  it 
more  than  usually  strong  met  the  ball,  it  gave  a  sort  of  lurch,  and  then 
rolled  completely  over,  causing,  by  their  movements  and  crowding 
around  it,  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion  and  alarm.  Another  ball 
was  now  sent,  but  the  imperfect  aim  bore  it  wide  of  its  mark.  Indeed, 
such  a  shot  as  that  could  not  be  counted  upon  once  perhaps  in  halfa- 
dozen  times,  when  the  extreme  distance  and  the  smallness  of  the  object 
are  taken  into  consideration.  The  firing  upon  this  ceased,  and  the  guns 
were  soon  after  limbered  again,  and  removed  to  a  more  commanding 
situation.    With  all  our  success,  and  crowning  the  whole,  as  it  were» 
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^ith  so  magnificent  a  shot  as  that  of  the  exulting  artilleryman's,  with 
our  seizure  of  ammunition,  wagons,  baggage,  and  the  like,  this  did  not 
prevent  General  LUders  taking  from  15,000  to  /20,000  men  into  Sebas- 
topol,  which  he  had  brought  from  Ferekop  with  him,  and  whom  we 
might  have  hindered  but  for  the  delay  at  the  Alma,  whom  we  might 
have  surprised  and  cut  off  even  now,  had  the  main  body  been  up  a 
little  earlier.  Thus  was  made,  despite  our  teeth,  a  formidable  addition 
to  the  forces  within  the  city,  to  perish,  however,  in  another  and  more 
fearful  form. 

I  managed  by  this  time,  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  that  had 
been  raging  for  about  an  hour,  to  obtain  a  substantial  piece  of  bread, 
cut  out  of  an  immense  black  loaf,  and  which  I  found  excellent,  as,  after 
so  long  a  fast,  and  so  much  fatigue,  I  was  literally  almost  starving. 

Among  the  laughable  episodes  of  the  day,  not  the  least  fun  and 
amusement  was  caused  by  a  comrade  of  mine,  Paddy  Dyce — a  big, 
burly,  black-whiskered  hussar,  whose  horse  had  been  knocked  over, 
and  who  caught  a  little  shaggy  Crimean  pony,  and,  transferring  his 
saddle  and  traps  to  the  sturdy  creature*s  back,  mounted  him,  but  found 
his  feet  trailing  on  the  ground.  Lord  Lucan  saw  this,  and  inquired 
the  reason,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  queer  spec- 
tacle he  cut  We  now  dismounted  on  the  brink  of  a  very  steep  hill, 
and  close  by  the  farm,  as  our  horses  were  much  blown.  Lord  Cardigan, 
with  Colonel  Shewell,  were  now  on  our  right,  arguing,  1  suppose,  the 
necessity  of  pursuit,  when  Lord  Lucan  ordered  the  Greys  and  17th 
Lancers  once  more  in  front,  to  charge  a  strong  body  retreating  in  some 
confusion  down  hill,  and  a  reckless  affair  it  was.  They  managed, 
however,  to  do  it,  and  to  bring  back  a  Muscovite  carriage  and  horses,  in 
which  were  a  Russian  officer  and  staff,  who  looked  very  glum,  as  in- 
deed they  well  might. 

They  were  vainly  trying  to  make  themselves  understood,  when  Major 
de  Salis  advanced  and  spoke  to  them  in  German.  One  of  them  then 
took  out  a  great  white  loaf,  as  large  as  two  or  three  quarterns  rolled 
in  one,  which  was  handed  to  myself  and  comrades,  who  had  eaten  no- 
thing beyond  the  little  we  picked  up  by  forage  since  leaving  the  Alma ; 
and  Commissary  Cruickshanks,  it  seems,  could  not  find  us,  which  was 
no  very  easy  matter,  as  the  roads  were  more  than  one- half  brake,  bush, 
and  brier,  and  the  rest  wood.  A  bottle  of  grog — got  Lord  knows  how  ! 
— made  its  appearance,  and  for  a*  drop  of  which  1  would  have  given  a 
ration  if  I  had  had  it ;  but  I  was  just  far  enough  to  look  on  with  envy 
at  the  favoured  ones  smacking  their  lips,  and  squeezing  their  moustaches 
lest  a  single  drop  of  the  precious  liquor  should  be  lost. 

'*  I  say.  Patsy,"  says  I  to  a  comrade,  *'  I'll  go  and  hunt  up  the  kits 
lying  about,  and  see  what  there  is  to  plunder." 

**  And  be ,"  says  Patsy,  "  I'll  go  with  you." 

Picketing  our  horses,  we  began  to  prowl  about,  when,  looking  among 
the  bushes  on  my  left,  I  thought  I  saw  something  moving  under  a  gun 
tumbled  over  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  1  called  out  to  Patsy  to  look  out, 
and,  drawing  my  sabre,  advanced,  and  became  aware  that  a  rascal  had 
covered  me  with  his  rifie.  My  calling  out  probably  caused  him  to  alter 
his  mind,  for  1  drew  a  Russian  soldier  out  by  the  collar,  and  took  him 
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op  to  Colonel  Shewell,  in  order  to  bs\  what  I  shoulA  do  ifitih  bim,  fullv 
expecting  that  be  would  be  ehart,  as  we  were  not  in  t!he  humour  to  he 
▼ery  generous,  and  it  was  whispered  among  us  that  many  of  our  m^i, 
grounded,  disarmed,  and  helpless,  had  been  butdhered  in  cold  blood. 

**  Put  him  on  die  limber  of  yonder  gun  as  prisoner,**  said  the  Colonsl, 
pmnting  to  one.  I  did  so  against  my  will,  for,  though  I  should  not 
like  to  have  pistoled  him  myself  this  was  a  stretch  of  farbur  I  had  not 
bargained  for. 

Some  of  our  infantry  were  scouring  the  field,  picking  up  watched, 
money,  clothing,  and  many  valuable  articlets — the  greater  pait  of  which* 
111  answer  for  it,  were  not  given  up  to  the  commissary.  How  oould 
tiiey,  when  he  was  not  there? 

On  my  way  back  I  saw  as  jolly  a  pntj  as  one  is  likely  to  fall  in  with 
after  the  hot  and  smart  bit  of  work  we,  as  the  advanced  gnard.  had 
fceen  engaged  in.  Squatted  on  and  around  one  of  the  gons  were  a  partf 
0f  artillerymen,  who  had  got  hold  of  the  Russian  QeneraTs  prog  basket^ 
srhiefa  was  large  enough,  as  I  imagine,  to  hold  a  fortnight's  fanilj 
washing.  It  turned  out  to  contain  a  quantity  of  potted  wild  boar,  with 
Bome  substantial  pastry  and  bread  ;  and  the  lads,  in  a  high  state  of  foot 
and  carouse,  their  hands  and  faces  blackened  witb  powder,  were  wash- 
ing the  grab  down  with  no  less  than  champngne !  T  have  not  had 
iniieh  esteem  for  champagne  at  any  time,  believing  that  a  pull  of  Bar- 
ton, or  a  pot  of  unsopbistioated  Bardi^.  is  worth  a  whole  cask  of  it  ;bat 
I  shall  not  forget  in  a  hurry  what  a  delicious  smack  and  flaTOur  th» 
little  I  could  get  in  a  rusty  tin  pannikin  had,  and  how  it  went  hissing 
do^Ti  my  parched  and  arid  throat,  for  the  breeze  blew  the  dust  abimt  im 
cloads,  and  our  men  and  horses  in  continual  motion  did  not  help  to 
mend  matters.  The  sense  of  thirst  was  distressing  too,  and  nnm}>ers  of 
the  men  who  had  gsthered  grapes  in  bushels  at  the  tillages  and  villas 
we  had  passed  were  devouring  the  daogerons  but  deUdous  fruit  without 
atint  or  fear.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  bad  not  been  able  to  get  any«  ot 
I  might  else  have  been  left  behind,  to  follow  as  I  best  ccraki,  by  ambo- 
lance  or  wafi^on,  the  aumbem  that  were  now  eoantod  bj  huadrsda 
through  an  indulgepco  in  this  tempting  luxnry. 

In  addition,  a  store  of  huge  black  loaves,  almost  hot  from  the  oven« 
where  they  were  being  baked  for  dinner  at  Mackenzie's  farm,  made  a 
very  welcome  diversion  amoog  our  lagged  and  hungry  fellows.  The 
quantity  of  provision  that  was  now  being  disoowred,  and  handed  roand 
ftx>m  troop  to  company,  almost  suffieed  for  the  whole  van|^nard— Hoora 
of  the  army  coming  op  to  ns  now  evoiy  hoar. 

Among  the  spoil  found  at  the  &rm  was  a  qnantity  of  hkcsk-loeldng 
meal,  which  some  of  the  Highlanders  took  with  them  as  &r  as  Bala> 
klava,  actually  loading  thetnselves  with  it.  When  they  sought  to  Imka 
it,  the  result  was  a  Tiscoua,  pasty,  ill-ltarourod  stufl^  \\i<h  not  the 
slightest  quality  of  bread  altont  iL  What  it  was  I  could  not  make  oul; 
6700  to  this  day.  It  might  have  been  bruised  Jinsred«  and  even  that 
would  have  served  in  an  emergeMirj  auch  as  had  htfilleii  na,  1»ttt  thii 
miserable  stuff,  with  all  the  fat^jfae  and  danger  of  oafsring  it  away, 
tamed  ont  to  be  the  most  wortht^  cajM<  moftiuiiii  that  a  pnor  tiref 
4R)ldier,  ready  to  eat  his  ^rdlock,  was  ever  awiiidled  into  beliof  by. 
We  had  many  a  joke  with  them  after  that. 
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It  appears  that  the  Russian  General,  with  his  officers  and  staff,  who 
had  heen  quartered  at  Mackenzie's  farm,  were  about  to  commence  nn 
excellent  and  ample  dinner  when  our  advanced  guard,  in  so  unwelcome 
a  manner,  disturbed  them.  For  some  time  after  we  had  been  so  much 
occupied  in  the  skirmish  and  the  pursuit,  that  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  farm,  which  of  course  was  virtually  ours,  and  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  in  a  manner  as  literal  and  conclusive  as  it  was  free  and  easy. 

With  part  of  the  main  body  there  came  up  also  a  number  of  sick 
and  wounded,  borne  on  wagons,  tumbrils,  and  whatever  else  could  be 
pressed  into  service  for  their  use.  Many  were  knocked  up  with  diar- 
rhoea from  eaiing  the  grapes  which  were  in  such  abundance 'about 
every  village  of  the  Crimea,  whole  fields  of  this  literally  forbidden  fruit 
being  everywhere  met  with.  It  so  happened  that  a  bluff,  easy-going 
chap,  named  Hawkes,  an  hospital  orderly,  had  charge  of  the  sick;  and 
while  the  skirmish  and  the  straggle  was  going  on,  and  the  barricades 
were  being  burned  or  broken  through,  he  led  his  helpless  troop  into 
the  farm,  as  much  for  shelter  as  for  rest,  and  seeing  the  tables  laid 
out  in  a  great  room,  and  the  dinner,  hot  and  cold,  just  served  and 
spread  upon  them,  without  more  ado  he  seated  those  who  could  so  far 
help  themselves  at  the  tables,  and,  bidding  them  help  one  another,  thej 
fell  to  work  upon  the  viands,  the  eatables,  and  the  drinkables,  and 
cleared  off  the  whole  in  such  a  style  that  the  matter  reached  head- 
quarters, and  served  for  a  hearty  laugh,  while  the  appetite  of  the  sick 
men  (exaggerated  of  course  to  the  capacities  of  a  flight  of  locusts,  clear- 
ing off  herb  and  leaf,  and  devouring  everything  within  the  walls)  was 
compared  to  that,  of  half-a-dozen  healthy  regiments,  to  whom  a  batch 
ef  black  bread  necessarily  served  as  an  ample  meal.  This  became  a 
standing  jest,  and  was  quoted  on  more  occasions  afterwards.  I  know 
that  Hawkes  was  considered  to  have  managed  this  business  admirably, 
and  it  was  hazarded,  in  the  event  of  the  commissary-general  having 
wandered  off  into  the  Ukraine  in  search  of  the  Crimea,  that,  as  forager 
and  dispenser  of  supplies,  Hawkes  would  be  the  man  all  out,  on  whom 
4he  next  appointment  ought  to  fall. 

In  the  mean  time  our  men  were  not  idle.  The  Russian  guns  were 
turned  over,  upset,  rendered  useless  (save  some  we^ok  with  us  for  our 
own  use),  and  the  carriages  and  limbers  broken  up  by  our  farriers  and 
burnt.  Magazines  were  blown  up.  Everything  portable  and  worth 
carrying  was  cleared  away ;  the  rest  fed  the  flame,  or  was  otherwise 
disabled  or  destroyed,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  afteinoon,  after  having 
rested  and  eased  our  horses  as  far  as  we  could,  we  finally  left  the  farm, 
which  stands  snugly  sheltered,  too,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  edge 
of  a  steep  and  precipitous  ravine,  going  sheer  down  to  a  very  uneven 
plain,  reaching  away  to  the  Tchemaya,  whither  our  poor  animals 
seemed  anxious  to  get. 

While  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  found  in  the  commodious  farm 
-comfortable  lodgings  for  the  night,  a  p»irt  of  the  8th  Hussars  escorted 
Lord  Lucan  down  the  hill  in  front  of  the  advanced  guard.  His  lord- 
8hi|>*s  orders  were  for  the  cavalry  to  pitch,  during  the  night,  beside  tBe 
rii'or,  in  order  that  the  horses  might  obtain  water  and  fodder,  which  t 
had  to  forage  for  with  three  or  four  others.    The  Russian  com  and 
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oats  lay  in  the  fields  in  great  plenty,  all  reaped,  bound  in  sbeayes,  and 
perfectly  dry, and  feady  for  stacking,  and  for. that  ;night  at  least  our 
jaded  beasts  ysare  lodged  in  plenty.  On  our  way  two  bullocks  came 
in  viqvY,,\ybicb  we  were  ordered  to  seize.  Qne  was  too  big  to  tackle; 
so,  as  he  w^as  likely  to  escape,,!  finished  him  by  a  capital  sabre  thn]sl;> 
^hen  he.  was. handily  and  quickly  cut  up,  and  borne  to  our  little  camp, 
which  bad  by  this  established  its  pickets,  fmd  was.ligbung  its  fires  for 
cooking,  and  for  the  J^exf,  ho^r  or  two  several  of  u^  were  engaged  in 
be&ringin  sbeaye?,  which  weiB  liberally  divided,  emong  tii0  horses;. 
9,nd,, though  I  found  the  work  labori(>us,  it  was  in  other  respects  very 
welcome,.  ^Ls  X  could,  splice  pay  self  with  my  pipe,  and  so  fomged  away 
without  feax.  .    .  , .  . 

,  IxL  the  mean  time  a  considerable  body  of  the  infantry  hadtpnshed  dii^ 
and  was  posted  ou,a  range  of  hills  between,  us,  .and  Babkl«va,.andi 
almost  on  the.  vary  spot- where  the  batteries  of  laprandi.wer^atationedv 
l^faen  they  made  so  tremendous  a  slaughter  acmong.usi.on  ;thi9  day  of  the 
iPtiliiklavia  charge«  By  this  n^ans.  we  comoiand^d  the  whole  of  the 
iQUte  direct  to:  Balaklava,  which,  while. we  pushed  on  for  by  land,  the 
i^eet  was  infiking  for  ,by  sea,  having  been  apprised  of  the  eoramtuder-^ 
i^-chief's  intention  through  the  spirit  and  initrepidity  of  I/ieuteaant 
Maxs^,  whose  night  ride  seems  really  to  partake  of  a  pure  legendary  in- 
terest, and  was  many  a  time  spoken  of  in  ther  camp  as  <a  dashing  and 
invaluable  piece  of  service.'  . 

By  this  time,  what  with,  repeated  expeditions  in  Searob  of;  fodder  and 
\)ulloek  slsughtering,  I  was  completely  knocked  up^  andreaidy  t6.pitok 
xnyHolf  on  the  ground  anywhere,  and  lorgetmywearifiess  iivthfe  bliestal 
oblivion  of  sleep.  I  was. hungry  too^  n^v^nously  so,  and-  wben;^  tSame  to^ 
look  for  my  own  share  of  flesh  meat,  I  fdund  that  a  few  booes^  al^m* 
ingly  picked  and  polished;  were  all  thaf^  was  left  forme;  .  A:0(iom^t>er 
so  I  was  irresolute  what  to  do,  whether  to  pitch  myself  in  tny  doakon 
the  ground^  and  so  in  smoky  sulkiuess  fall  asleep  M-ith  jmy  pipe  in  my 
mouth,  or  make  the  best  I  cpuld  out  of  an  indifferekit*  condition!  ci 
things.  I  decided  on  the  latter ;  so^  fishing  out  a  tin  (.we  had  taken  a 
quantity  of  them  at  the  Altna),,  and  cutting  what  meat  and  savoary 
bones  I  could  intp  l^uare,  pieces,  and  putting  them  in  some  water  .taken 
from  the  great  reservoir,  I  added  thereto  some  fine  tomat08,.of  which 
whole  piles  lay  about  in  plenty,  and  thei;e  I  left  it  siminering  in  a  warm 
comer  of  the  camp  fire; 

It  was  night,  and  the  light  of  the  camp  fires  dotted  about, on.. the 
plain,  and  the  fringe  of  the  hills,  pretty  well  defining  the  limits  of  our 
camp,  made  the  darkness  seem  all  the  deeper,  and  rendered  (Ayecta  a 
little  removed^  ^loiost  impossible .  to  be  recognised.  I.was  JnJio  very 
good  humour,  I  know,  fatigued  and  disappointed  os  I  i^as,  and,  very 
probably,  as  I  strode  among  my  comrades  around  the.fii^,  some  of 
whom  were  smoking,  while  others  were  asleep,  I  was  yenting my  spleen 
in  grett^  strong  an4  very  definite  terms,  when  I  beard  a  voice  calling 
out,' which  at  once  startled  and. silenced  me.  It  jivas  L«>rd  Cardigan 
who  spoke,  he  having  cast  himself  in  hid  cloak  beside  this  fire  while 
I  was  shredding  my  meat,  .  . 

**  Give  me  a  little  water." 
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'*  Tes,  .your  lordship  ;^'  s'o,*'looking  about  for  sometbiDg  to  hold  it,  I 
recollecied  ihat  I  hadpicljed  up  from  one  of  the  Russian  "  kits  **  a  $naall, 
iround -bellied,  and  not  quite  half  pint  tumbler — its  peculiarity  being, 
that  it  was  the  thieves tj,  heaviest,  and  strongest  glass  vesael  I  had  ever 
seen.  '  .  •  , 

I  partly  filled  this  from  a  camp"kettle,  and  presented  \i.  His  lord- 
fihip  tn^k  it,  and,  pouring  some  rum  in,  lifted  it  to  his  lips^  ^han,  witfai 
a*' What  8  this? — what  the  devil's  this?  Cabbage- water?  Cholera! 
—diarrhoea  !"  he  muttered,  and  without  another  word  he  cast  away  its 
contents.  A  bit  of  tomato  leaf  had  got  into  the  glass,  I  expect,  without 
my  observing  it,  and,  while  precaution  was  necessary  enough,  I  thought 
this  superfluous,  as  the  kettle  itself  was  perfectly  free  from  all  vege- 
tables, and  the  lea^  tifr^t  have  been  easily  removed.  I  would  have 
run  the  risk  with  very. great  goodwill,  I  know. ,  His  lordship  next  ad- 
mired the  glass,  kept  it  by  him  for  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  the  next 
morning  it  was  duly  sent  to  mebythe  hands  of  one  in  close  attendance 
upon  him.  I  kept  ,tbat  glass  for  aJong  time,  but  one  day  1  lent  it  to  a 
comrade,  who  passed  it  to  another  who  forgot  to  hand  it  back,  and  so 
I  bat'it,  not tinthoot  having  v^ry^sttong  suspictous  myself  that- sottie- 
body  elsehfld/oundit.  »»  j...     )       ^ 

To  iietam  to  my  ptew,  which  was  4t  far  more  importantitnrntter  to  nie 
then  the  raader  may  think :  I  had  b;f  ^bis'  timo  removed  it^frdni'th^  fire, 
and,  goinj^  St  litfle  apart;  flung  myself  down' in  my  clocik,  placing 'thef 
pftn4Mkinby  my  s^  iti- ordet*  to  let  h  eool-a  little ;  but  I  was^^o  fagged 
atid^eMftti  that4  fell  asfi^ep  almost  in  the  act  of  reaching  for^it,  as  I 
fovnA  tny  hands,  when  I  iiwok^at^he  early  trumpet^cftH,-  stretched  with 
affe(^ti6niM:e  eignlficance  towards  the  tin. '  -         -    .  ^  ■••■ 

But  what  may  not  serve  for  rapper  will  do  for  breakfast.  '  T  tasted  it 
at  onee  iest  I 'migftt  be  forestalled,  and  never  before  or  siijce  hare' t 
eat^nastewso  delicious*!-  It  was  A  rich  and  juicy  extract;  tendered 
the  more  succqleilt  and '  tfppetising  by  the  iomatos  and  condiments  I 
had  liberally  infdsed  into  it.  With  a  piece  of  black  bread  I  made  a 
meal  worthy  of  a  ntonarch,  and  not  surpassed  that  morning  by  any  in 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Crimea.  I  thought  my  pannikin 
had  acquired  a  certnin  Virtue  after  that,  and  trea^red  it  actsordingly. 

We  rubbed  pur  horses  down,  mounted,  were  inspected,  and  shortly 
after  ptidied  on,  Loixl  Cardigan  having  seeti  a  tiumber  of  Kussians 
hovering  about  the  tops  of  the  hilU  to  the  right  of  Balaklava ;  as  if, 
guessing  the  purport  of  our  flank  march,  they  had  formed  the  purpose 
of  intercjppting  us.  We  made  a  dash  towards  them,  and,  owing  I  sup- 
pose to  haste  in  buckling  the  saddle-girths, -I  found  that  my  blanket 
was  slipping  ofi*,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  dismount  and  r.e-arrange  it, 
while  my  trpop  pelted  pp.-  Major  de  Balis, however,  unwilling  to  leav^ 
any  of  us,  not  knowing  from  behind  what  thipket,  hole-,  or  comer  aa 
dnemy  mi^ht  appear,  halted,  and  remained  ^iih  me  till  I  had  fixed 
and  tightened,  my  surcingle.  I  mounted,  ouce  more,  and  at  a  rattling 
pace  soon  overtook  my  comra(^9,  whose  appearance  and  verj  decided 
attitude  ^d;  inJieated  to  the  Huskies  the  necessity .  t)f  retreating, 
which  tbey  incontine^Uy  did  without  giving  os  a  single  ch^co.  of.  a 
charge  upon  them. 
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Some  little  iDterchange  of  explosive  courtesieis  now  took  place  at 
Balaklaya.  Captain  Lyons  pitched  a  few  sheila  from  the  bay  into  the 
town ;  our  gunners  sent  their  twelve-pounders  by  way  of  emphasis, 
and  the  rifles  completed  the  business  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  pos- 
sible, fialaklava  was  ours  long  before  evening ;  the  flank  march  was 
{admitted  to  be)  cleverly  achieved,  and  the  duties  of  the  advance 
guard  were  over,  which  now  merged  with  its  men  into  the  camp  of  the 
Light  Division. 


NOTES  ON  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

Addressed  to  Candidates  fob  Coukibsions. 

Lectubb  YI. 

(Continiied  from  No.  331,  page  238.) 

Iir  my  continuons  survey  of  the  Boman  history  (condensed  from  the 
-works  of  several  historians),  I  have  only  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
under  your  notice  those  battles  in  which  you  might  perceive  the  de- 
Telopment  of  military  science,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  or  their 
antagonists;,  and  I  trust  that  the  descriptions  of  the  various  engage- 
ments will  have  been  so  clear,  that  any  comments  on  my  part  will  be 
superfluous.  I  shall  therefore  at  once  draw  your  attention  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  renowned  Carthaginian  commander,  Hannibal.  Having 
effected  the  conquest  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  he  entered 
Oaul  with  an  army  of  50,000  foot  and  9,000  horse,  leaving  Hanno  with 
11,000  men  to  retain  possession  of  the  conquered  country.  By  conci- 
liating the  chiefs,  his  progress  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  was 
unopposed,  but  the  passage  of  that  river  was  not  to  be  carried  into  effect 
with  so  little  difficulty,  the  Gaulish  tribes  having  been  induced  by  the 
Massaliots  to  offer  every  opposition  to  the  further  progress  of  the  Car- 
thaginian forces.  Moreover,  Scipio,  a  worthy  opponent  of  Hannibal, 
had  landed  his  armycear  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  was 
preparing  to  advance  against  his  enemy. 

Previous  to  describing  this  operation  (the  passage  of  the  river),  which 
so  thoroughly  evinced  the  master-mind  of  Hannibal,*  let  me  impress 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  Mly  understanding  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween strategy  and  taeties — words  which,  by  the  uninitiated,  and  iu 
common  parlance,  are  considered  almost  synonymous,  and  yet  what  a 
wide  difference  is  there  hetween  them !  **  Every  battle  necessitates 
a  movement,  but  every  movement  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  a 
battle ;  both  tojrether  form  what  is  designated  a  military  operation.  But 
the  part  of  military  science  which  treats  of  movements  appertaining 
directly  to  battles,  forms  tactics:  whilst  everything  in  connection  with 
movements  that  only  relate  to  battles  in  an  indirect  or  mediate  manner 
is  denominated  strategy.**  Bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
these  two  words,  in  your  perusal  of  history,  you  will  readily  discfimi- 
nate  the  merits  or  deficiencies  of  fhe  commanders  in  the  aoTeral  cam- 
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paigns.  I  will  not  advert  to  those  recorded  by  the  ancient  historians^ 
nor  even  those  of  the  middle  ages,  confining  myself  to  the  campaigns  of 
the  British  nation  during  the  present  century,  in  which  ample  evi- 
dences will  be  found  of  the  knowledge  of  strategy  and  tactics  combined  ' 
together,  and  of  strategy  and  tactics  manifested  singly,  or  scarcely  at 
all.  In  that  unparalleled  work,  "  The  History  of  the  Peninsular  War," 
by  that  eloquent  and  faithful  historian  Sir  William  Napier,  you  will 
find  innumerable  instances  of  the  combination  of  these  two  great  mili- 
tary qualifications,  a  combination  which  has  rendered  the  deeds  of 
Wi'.llington  and  his  worthy  followers  so  glorious  apd  so  memorable. 
Attentively  peruse  this  erudite  publication  of  a  true  and  highly  accom- 
plished soldier,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
his  military  operations,  invariably  made  his  tactics  subservient  to,  or 
rather  perhaps  consequent  on,  the  previous  strategical  movements  of 
his  army.  He  therefore  always  played  what  might  be  called  the  win- 
ning game,  and  trusted  but  little  to  chance  for  success.  His  memorable 
commendation  of  his  troops,  "  With  such  an  army  I  felt  that  I  could 
go  anywhere,  and  do  anything,"  not  only  manifested  his  confidence  in 
his  soldiers,  but  also  in  himself;  for  he  felt  that  his  invariably  judicious 
precautions  in  the  movements  of  his  troops,  in  anticipation  of  or  prepa-  ' 
ratory  to  an  engagement,  would  be  such  that  the  soldiers  too  would 
exclaim :  "  With  such  a  commander  we  feel  that  we  can  do  anything." 
Contrast  the  Peninsular  campaigns  with  those  in  India,  and  you  will  ^ 
not  find  the  same  evidence  of  the  combination  of  strategy  and  tactics. 
Victories,  it  is  true,  were  gained,  but  how  often  was  the  merit  of  suc- 
cess due  to  subordinate  officers  and  their  gallant  followers  ?  In  how 
many  instances  was  apparent  the  absence  of  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  strategy  ?  and  in  how  many  instances  would  not  the  results  have  ' 
been  more  satisfactory  if  the  commanders  or  the  staff  had  evinced  more 
tactics  in  their  operations,  and  left  less  to  the  hazard  of  the  die,  or  the 
faithful  and  enduring  courage  of  their  officers  and  soldiers  ?  Be  assured 
that  the  knowledge  of  military  science  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  cam- 
paign ;  it  is  there  that  it  is  to  be  exhibited,  and  a  good  commander  of 
an  army  must  previously  have  perused  the  histories  of  nations,  accom- 
panying mentally  the  armies  from  country  to  country,  studying  the 
organization  of  the  troops,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  soil,  resources, 
rivers,  &c.  He  must  then  test  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  sevenJ 
commanders,  impressing  on  his  memory  the  causes  that  led  to  good 
or  ill  success ;  and  having  thus  for  years  studied  his  profession,  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  three  arms 
of  the  service — artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry — he  will  be  ready  to 
take  the  field  as  a  commander,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  doing  his  duty 
satisfactorily  to  his  country  and  himself,  provided  he  also  possesses  the 
soldierlike  attributes— courage,  zeal,  perseverance,  judgment,  coup  tTcBil, 
and,  if  possible,  experience  in  the  field  in  the  junior  ranks. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  conunent  on  the  higher  branches  of  military 
Bdence,  I  cannot  close  the  subject  without  making  some  allusion  to  the 
qualifications  attainable  by  officers  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the  army ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  shall  avail  myself  of  an  order  of  the  day  of  General 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  dated  Headquarters  of  Baschi- Serai,  December  2,  * 
1855,  No.  799 ;  remembering  "  I'as  est  ab  hoste  doceri,"  and  consider- 
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isg:  the  advice  of  the  Eussian  general  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
officers  of  our  own  service  who,  though  at  present  in  a  subordinate 
rank,  have  the  commendable  desire  and  intention  of  rendering  them- 
selves qualified  to  fill  with  distinction  the  highest  posts  in  the  service: 

"  After  rewarding  with  marks  of  honour  of  the  military  order,  and » 
with  congratulations,  the  men  who  mpst  distinguished  themselves  in 
these  several  skirmishes,  I  have  the  satisfactipn  of  addressing  thanks,  - 
justly  deserved*  to  ihe  chiefs  of  the  outposts  (detailed  in  the  order), 
and  also  to  all  the  men  who  took  part  in  these  skirmishes.     I  cite,  as 
examples  to  the  troops  under  my  command,  not  acts  of,  presumptuouor 
and  thoughtless  bravery,  but  Xhe  proofs  of  prudent  gallantry  ai)d  of  a 
sure  military  eye,  as  given  by  the  above-named  oflSccrs,     I  invite  the 
superior  chiefs  to  encourage,  and  endeavour  in  every  way  to  developer, - 
qualities  equally  praiseworthy  and  useful  among  their  subordiuates, . 
for  not  merely  are  boldness  and  sagacity  the  certain  pledges  of  success . 
in  petty  warfare,  but,  in  addition,  the  officers  accustomed,  when  obl 
outpost  duty,  to  exercise  incessant  vigilance,  and  to  take  advantage  of, 
every  local  or  accidental  circumstance-r-such  as  negligence  pn  the  p^rt 
of  tne  enemy,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  <tc.,  so.  as  to  injure  tbe 
adversary,  aiid  establish  a  moral  superiority  over  him — these  officers,  bj 
applying  later  these  qualities  on  a  greater  scale,  promise  .in  a  more  enr . 
Idrged  sphere  'honour  and  glory  to  themselves  and  to  the  a^^^  pf  their 
country." 

Second  Punic  TTar.— We  will  now  revert  to  the  operations  of  Hannjt- , 
bal,  who  was  preparing  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Rhoi^,U»!p,  53p*/ 
in  the  face  of  his  opponents.     It  would  appear  that  he  aijived  at  the  , 
bank  of  the  Bhone  at  a  point  above  its  confluence  with  tie  Durance^, 
end  nearly  hijlfway,  according  to  Polybius,  from  the  sea  to  its  confiu- .. 
ence  with  the  Isere.    Prom  the  natives  on  the  right  bank  he  purchased 
all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  traffic,  and  moreover  obtained  permission 
to  ciit  timber  for  the  construction  of  additional  boats,  &c. :  thus  in  two  \ 
days  completing  the  number  required  for  the  transport  of  his .  army^ , 
Having,  however,  ascertained  that  the  Gauls  were  assembled  in.  s.trong 
force  on  the  eastern  bank,  with  the  determination  of  opposing  his  pas- 
sage, he  judiciouslv  ordered  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  march  by. 
mgtd,  under  the  direction  of  native  guides,  with  instructions  to  ascend^, 
the  rigl^t  baiik  for  about  twenty- two  miles,  and  there  to  cross  without . 
interruption  from  the  enemy;  which  was  successfully  effected  by  these,, 
well-disciplined  soldiers,  who  constructed  rafts  and  barks  from  timl^er  [ 
in  the  neighbourine' woods,  crossed  over  to  an  island  which  divided  the 
stream,  and  from  thence  reached  the  left  bank  in  safety.     There  they, 
took  Tip  a  strong  position  for  twenty-four  hours,    and  subsequently, 
marched  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  part  of  the  river  where  it  was 
the  intention  of  Hannibal  to  cross.     This  astute  commander,  having 
allowed  forty-eight  hours  to  elapse  from  the  departure  of  the  detach-., 
ment,  made  his  preparations  for  the  passage  of  his  maiii  army  across 
the  river,  which  at  that  time  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters 
along  with  fulness  and  rapidity.     His  arrangements,  however,  were 
fully  equal  to  meet  every  emergency.    The  heaviest  vessels  were  placed  , 
highest  \ip  the  stream,  to  form,  in  some  measure,  a  breakwater  for  the  ' 
smaller  craft  crossing  below.    The  light-armed  infiantry  were  in  the 
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«mall  boats,  the  cayahy  itt  the  l^u-get  vessels,  lidst  of  the  horses  being 
towed  astern.  The  Gauls,  perceiving  the  preparations  for  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  river,  lined  the  banks  at  the  points  Qiost  accessible  for  the 
lunding  of  the  enemy,  and  prepared  to'ofifer  them  a  vigorous  resistance. 
The  eye  of  the  Carthaginian  oomimander  watched  anxiously  for  the 
preconcerted, signal  of  the  approach  to  the  scene  of  action  of  the  de- 
tachment, which  had  effected  its  passage  across  the  stream.  He  was 
not  long  in  suspense.  Up  rose  the  column  of  smoke/notifying  the 
arriyal  of  the  troops  above  and  on  the  right  of  the  shore,  now  lined 
with  the  Gaulish  soldiers.  Hannibal  instantly  ordered  his  men  to  em- 
bark, And  to  cross  the  river  with  all  speed.  '  Those  on  thejpassage'werief' 
cheered  on  by  their  friends,  awaiting  their  turn  for  the  bold  itichSeVei- 
Blent,  while  the  Gauls,  with  insulting  and  daring  tones^  urged  th^m  to 
l^roach.  It  was  a  critical  time  for  all  parties ;  but  on  a  soddeti  a 
mass  of  fire  appeared  in -the  rear  of  the  Gauls,  who,  astounded,  began 
te^  retire  from  ikte  bank.  They  had  but  a  short  time  to  remainin  doubt 
as  to- the  cd.U8e  of  this  conflagration,  for  the  resolute  African  and  Spanish 
soldiers-made  theit'appea4'ane^,'and:rapidly  broke  through  the  disorderly 
line  of  the  Gauls.  Among  the  ^M  who  disembatked  from  the  boats- 
was  the  Carthaginian  leader,  who  fotfmed  Iris  men  as  fast  as  the v  landed, 
and  gallantly  led  Ihem  to  the  charge.  Thus  attacked  on  all  side^,  .the 
Gauls  were* eonfused  and  dismayed,  and,  after  offering  but  littl^re- 
dsfaance,  fled  in  utter  rout,  leaving  Hannibal  to-  send  back  the  boats/ 
&e.,  for  the -remainder  of  his  army,'  which  before  night  had  safely 
established  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone. ' 
'  I  must  not  enter  into  a  minute  del  ail  of  the  movements  of  Hannibal 
through  an  enemy's  country,  and  with  the  knowledge,  moreover,  that' 
the  lioman  army  was  in  motion,  and  preparing  to  oppose  him.  In  liis 
march  through  Gaul  difficulties  arose  bn<(  to  be  overcome,  opponents  but 
to  be  baffled,  and  attacks  of  the  mountaineers,  but  to  be  Tanqui^hed. 
Memorable-  w^  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  IT.G.  536,  the  defiles  of  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  enter  by  the.  advice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Iscre.  Treacherously  was  he  deceived  by  the  guides,  who 
led  the  Carthaginians  into  passes  overhung  with  steep  precipices,  from' 
whence  lai^e  stonies  and  ihasses  of  rock  were  hurled  down  by  the. 
natiyes. 

Kot'ftilly  trusting  the  faith  of  his  new  allies,  the  cautious  com?, 
mand^r  had  covered  the  inarch  of  his  cavalry  and  baggage  with  his 
well-di-^ciplined  infantry,  who  fbrced  their  way  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  cliffs  overhanging  the  defile,  and  remained  there  while  the  cavalry 
and  baggage  slowly  struggled  through  their  difficult  march.     Thus, 
oh  the  nin&  day  after  the  army  quitted  the  plains  of  Dauphin^  did  it 
arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Alps,  where  the  soldiers : 
took  up  their  quarters  for  two  days— cold,  worn,  and  in  some  measurd 
disheartened,  observing  the  mountains  still  in  front  of  them,  and  antici- 
pating^ the  pain  and  peril  expected  in  the  descent.     The  firm  heart  of . 
Hannibal  quailed  not.     He  assembled  his  soldiers  turound  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  infuse  into  their  breasts  his  own  unfailing  spirit  of 
hope,  and  bright  prospect  of  future  success.     Pointing  to  the  valley 
beneath,  the  descent  to  which  appeared  the  work  of  moments  only,  h0; 
exclaimed : 
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*<  Soldiers !  behold  yon  land  of  fruit  and  flowers^ 

Spread  like  a  bright  Elysium  at  our  feet! 
One  blow,  that  glorious  summer  land  is  ours, 

There,  after  sll  our  toils,  will  rest  be  sweet 
Tremble,  base  Rome !  upon  thy  robber  hills, 

Too  long  earth's  scourge,  of  vaunting  pride  the  seat ; 
Hate,  life-sworn  hate  for  thee  my  bosom  fills. 

Oh  !  how  I  pant  thy  world-feared  hosts  to  meet! 
Soldiers  and  friends !  Italia  soon  shall  see 
We  live  to  rule,  not  bend  the  servile  knee  !'* 

Thus  encouraged  by  their  commander,  the  soldiers  commenced  the  de- 
scent The  natural  difficulties  of  the  ground  were  fearfully  increased 
at  this  season  of  the  year ;  snow  covered  the  usual  track  so  entirely 
that  it  could  not  sometimes  be  found,  and  the  men  fell  down  the  steeps* 
At  length  the  foremost  arrived  at  a  spot  where  aa  avalanche  had  carried 
away  the  path  altogether  for  about  three  hundred  yards,  leaving  the 
mountain  side  a  wreck  of  shattered  rocks  and  snow.  A  new  road  had 
therefore  to  be  formed.  A  summit  of  sufficient  extent  was  selected, 
and  cleared  of  snow  for  the  encampment  of  the  army  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  Indefatigably  did  the  men  lahour.  The  road  was 
restored,  and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below;  and  having 
thus  in  one  day  been  made  practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  haggage 
cattle,  they  were  immediately  moved  forward,  and  reached  the  lower 
valley  in  safety.  Three  more  days  were  required  to  complete  a  wide 
and  firm  road  for  the  elephants,  which  having  with  great  labour  been 
accomplished,  they  rejoined  the  cavalry  in  the  valley ;  and  in  three 
days  more  the  whole  army  had  overcome  all  their  difficulties,  and 
entered  the  country  of  their  friends,  the  Insubidans,  on  the  wide  plain 
of  Northern  Italy. 

Memorable  as  was  this  passage  of  the  Alps,  its  success  was  not  at- 
tained without  severe  losses  both  in  men  and  horses — Hannibal'a 
army,  on  reaching  the  Alpine  valleys,  only  amounting  to  12,000  African 
and  8,000  Spanish  infantry,  with  6,000  cavalry :  thus  his  march  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  was  at  the  loss  of  33,000 
men,  the  chief  portion  of  which  succumbed  to  the  privations  on  the 
route  and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Hannibal  having  re  established 
the  health  and  strength  of  his  troops,  agnin  prepared  to  take  the  fields 
His  first  movement  was  against  the  Taurinians,  who  had  refused  his 
alliance  until  their  principal  town  was  attacked  and  stormed,  when 
they  immediately  submitted,  and  became  his  allies.  Whilst  the  Car- 
thaginian leader  was  thus  successfully  advancing,  Scipio  had  landed  at 
Pisa,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and,  taking  command  of  the  Pnetor's 
army,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  with  hurried  marches  waa 
proceeding  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  No  less  anxious  was  Hannibal 
for  an  engagement,  and,  like  two  gladiators,  these  worthy  competitors 
entered  the  arena,  resolutely  determined  to  perish,  or  obtain  the  victor's 
crown.  The  first  engagement  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ticinus^ 
between  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  forming  the  advance  of  the  armies^, 
when  the  Numidians  in  Hannibal's  army  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
the  Romans,  whose  fiank  and  rear  they  furiously  attacked  while  en- 
gaged in  front  with  Hannibal's  heavy  cavalry.  In  this  opening  of  the 
campaign  the  Eomans  were  routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  across  the 
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Ticinus,  the  bridge  of  which  they  hastily  destroyed,  leaving  600  of  their 
men  on  the  right  bank  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Subsequently  they 
crossed  the  Fo  also,  and  established  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Pla- 
centia.  The  bridge  across  the  Ticinus  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Bomans,  Hannibal  reascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Fo,  selected  a  con- 
venient place,  and  passed  over  his  army  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats. 
The  Gauls  on  the  right  bank  received  him  as  a  friend ;  and  again  de- 
scending the  river,  he  arrived  in  two  days  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army, 
to  which  he  o£fered  battle.  This  was  not  accepted ;  and  the  Romans, 
having  again  retreated,  crossed  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there 
encamped.  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  posted  his  army  five  miles 
from  them,  between  them  and  Flacentia.  The  army  of  Scipio  having 
been  reinforced  by  that  of  his  colleague  Sempronius,  amounted  to 
40,000  men,  and  the  forces  of  Hannibal,  having  been  largely  increased 
by  the  Qauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  amounted  to  nearly  the  same 
number.  Thus  fairly  matched,  Hannibal  was  impatient  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement;  and  Sempronius,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
army  (Scipio  having  been  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  attack  at  the 
Ticinus),  was  also  desirous  for  the  encounter.  He  was,  however, 
totally  unequal  to  cope  with  the  master  mind  of  Hannibal,  and  rashly 
did  he  commence  the  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  ifumidians  crossed  the  river,  and,  skirmishing  close  to  the 
Roman  camp,  the  consul  ordered  out  first  his  cavalry  to  repel  them,, 
then  his  infantry,  and,  having  forced  them  across  the  river,  he  most 
nnwisely  led  his  r(^;ular  infantry  out  of  the  camp,  and  directed  the 
whole  army  to  advance  across  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy.  The 
river  was  rapid,  breast  high,  and  the  water  intensely  cold;  but,  wet, 
cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  the  order  was  given  to  form  the  order 
of  battle  instantly  on  die  plain.  Far  superior  was  the  condition  of 
Hannibal's  troops,  who,  after  breakfasting  in  their  tents,  oiled  their 
bodies,  and  put  on  their  armour  around  their  fires,  and  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  marshalled  in  the  open  plain^ 
advanced  to  meet  them. 

Battle  of  the  Trehia,  U.C.  536.— The  heavy  infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards, 
and  Africans,  altogether  20,000  men,  were  drawn  up  in  a  single  line; 
the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  were  posted  on  the  wings,  as  well  as  the 
elephants;  the  light  infantry  and  Balearian  slingers  were  in  advance 
of  the  whole  army.  This  was  apparently  the  whole  of  HannibaFB 
force;  but  near  the  Trebia,  and  in  ambuscade,  were  2,000  picked  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Mago, 
whom  he  had  posted  during  the  night,  and  whom  the  Romans  had 
passed  without  discovering  them.  The  order  of  battle  of  the  Romans 
was  formed  by  the  legions  in  the  centre  in  their  usual  order,  the  allied 
infantry  on  the  wings,  and  the  cavalry  (4,000  men,  weak  and  unequal  to 
oppose  the  numerous  horsemen  of  Hannibal)  were  on  the  flanks  of  the 
whole  line.  The  Roman  Velites,  or  light  infantry,  were  soon  driven 
back  upon  the  Hastati  and  Frincipes,  and  passed  through  the  intervals 
of  the  Maniples  to  the  rear.  Similarly  were  the  cavalry  on  both  wings 
repulsed  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  elephants ;  but  when  the  Triarii,  the 
heavy  infantry  of  the  Romans,  closed  with  their  enemy,  and  displayed 
their  high  soldierly  qualities,  the  confidence  of  Sempronius  was  re-esta- 
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blished^  and  tlie>  Bomans. maintained  the  fight  with  adyantagea  oq^al  io 
thoae  of  their  opponents.  Thu|> raged  the  desperate  battle,  when  sisd-' 
denly  a  loud  alarm  was  heard,  and'thechosen>  bated  of  Mogo  appeared* 
onithe  field,  and,  joining  the  combat,  ^rioasly  attaicked  their  eneraito^ 
in  the  rear.  Pending  this  strife,  the^two  wings  of  the^afiied  intotrf- 
had  been  broken  by  the  elephantti  and  so  desU'oyed  by'the  missiles- of 
the  lighi^  in&ntry  that  they  were  totally  rbated.  jThe  Ic^gtolis  in  the 
centre  yielded  not  thns  to  their,  numerous  opponents  {though  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear,  they  •  manMly  advanced,  forcing  their  wej' 
through  the  enemy*  s  line,  and  marching  unbrofaen  to  Place -tia.  Many ' 
of  the  routed  cavalry  too|c  the  ,  same  direction,  >  end  escaped ;  but' 
those  wlio  fied  towards  the  river  were  attacked  -unceasitigly  by  tiio< 
conquerom,  and  the  loss  of  life-  was  enormous^  The  wreck  ot  the^  Bomaa 
army  reached  their  camp^  and  during  the  night  Scipio  led  them  aoro0» 
the  river,  unnoticed  by  the  enemy,  and  took  refuge  in  Placontia^  Thu& 
terminated  the  first  campaign  of  Hannibal  in  I t^y-M^  campaign  in^ 
which  he  had  developed  all  the  (attributes  of  a  -scientifio  ^and  resolute- 
commander,  and  satined  the  Romans  that  they  bed  no  -common  e&emy 
to  deal  with,  but  were  opposed  to  the  leader  of  troops  whom  ho  could 
t^ke  through  all  difficulties,  and  whom,  in  the  fie^d^of  battb,^  he  coald> 
so  organise  and  direct  as  to  almost  insure  a  vicioiy.  -     -   -         *•  - 

I  must  pass  over  the  movements  of  Hannibars  army  subsequent  to 
t^e  battle  of  Trebia,  briefly  mentioning- that,  after  wintering  in  Gaul, 
Hannibal  entered  Etruria,  and  passed  by  Arretium,  leaving  the  R6ma& 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  consul  ^lamitftiu9»  ^in  his  rear/   The^- 
'0arUiagi9ian  commander  laid  waste  the  country  on  his  route,  with  fire 
and  sword  to  induce  the  Romans  to  accept  battle^  which  for  some  time  ^ 
Elaminiuis  declined;  but  at  length  he  quitted  hi$  posiUon,and  tbllowed  • 
his  enemy  with  the  intention  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement. 
Historians  ditf<^r  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus^^ 
but  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  Romans  were  attacked  in  the  de-  - 
file  beyotid,  Pas£iignano,  between  the  cliff  and  the  lake. 

Battle  of  Thrasymenus,  TJ.C.  637. — ^Enveloped  in  mist,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  consul's  aripy  was  emerging  from  ttie  defile,  and  beginning  to 
ascend  the  hills,  when  to  his  utter  surprise  the  stillness  was  broken  by  » 
fihouts  of  war  on  every  side,  and  the  Roman  column- was'  attacked  on  • 
both  flanks  at  once.     Their  right  was  assailed  by  a  storm  of  javelins 
and  arrows,  while  pondeW>us  stones. came  crashing  down  upon  themi^ 
On  the  left  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  war  cries  of  the  Gauls  were 
heard,  ai^d  soon  tfaq  dreaded  cavalry  |oC  Hannibal  ientoi^ged  ham  the  mist 
and  dashed  into  their  ranks*     The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  whiok 
was  on  the  higher  ground,  was  checked  in  its  advance  by  troops  drawn 
up  to  wait  their  assault.  These  were  rapidly  dispersed,  andtlie  Romans,  •^ 
desirous  to  bring  the  contest  t6  a  speedy  termination,  pushed  fbrward  - 
up  the  heights,  fully  expecting  to  find  on  the  summit  the  main  force  ot ' 
the  enemy.  Arrived  on  the  ridge,  to  their  surprise  they  found  no  enemy 
there,  ana  the  mist  then  dispersing,  they  saw  too  clearly  where-  Hafnni- 
bal's  forces  were.     The  whole  valley  was  a  scene  of  carnage")  While  on 
the  hills  were  the  Spanish  and  Afripan  infantry  vritnessing  thedestruQ^ 
tion  of  the  Roman  army.     The  leading  troops  of  the^ROma^  eolumfi 
thus  escaped  the  slaughter,  but,  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they 
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continued  tbeir  advance^  but  broken  and  dispirited,  and  took  refuge  in 
one  .of  the  villages  in  the  vicinity.  While  the  centre  of  the  array  was 
cut  to  pieces  iu  the  valley,  the  tate  of  the  rear  was  equally  disastrous.' 
"Winding  through  the  de^le  between  the  cliffs  and  the  lake,  they  were 
attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the  Gauls,  forced  in  confusion  into' 
the  water,  where  they  sank  by  the*  weight  of  their  armour,  or  were, 
pitilessly  slaughtered  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  gave  them  no  quar- 
ter. In  the  midst  of  this  murderous  battle,  heroically  did  the  consul* 
Plaminius  do  his  duty  as  a  bold  and  unyielding  soldier,  until  he  was, 
thrust  through  the  body  by  the  lance  of  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen^ 
Hannibal's  indefatigable  cavalry  had  no  sooner  destroyed  the  centre 
and  rear  of  the  lloman  army  than  they  pursutd  the  troops  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  viUage,  after  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
mainder of  their  army.  Cut  off  fropi.all  relief,  and  without  provisions^ 
this  sad  remnant  of  the  Boman  forocs  surrendered  to  Maharbal|  who 
commanded  the  party  investing  the  village. 

After  this  decisive  victory  success. continued  to  attend  the  advance  of 
Hannibal,  who  ravaged  Fmbria,  marohed  into  Apulia;  spreading  devas- 
tatiou  on  all  sides,  and  putting  to  the  sword  aU  the  Bomans  or  Latins 
■who  wero  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.  After  ravaging  Sumnium  he  entered 
Campania,  captured  Geronium,  and  established  himself  there,  quartering 
his  soldiers  in  a  fortilied  camp  outside  the  ton  n.  During  the  long 
period  of  inactivity  in  the  winter  months  the  military  genius  of  Hanni- 
bal was  pre-eminent;  commanding  an  army,  consisting  of  troops  of 
distinct  and  newly  conquered  nation?,  whose  habits  and  mode  of  fight-r* 
ing  were  dissimiluri  yet  with  all  these  heterogeneous  forces  he  established 
unanimity  and  diseipline.  The  crimes  -of  mutiny  and  desertion  werei, 
unknown ;  and  his  followers  of  every  nation  had  one  feeling  in  common 
to  them  all — implicit  confidence  in  their  leader,  to  which  was  added  a 
firm  determination  to  aid  and  support,  him  in  difficulties,  and  in  victory 
to  share  his  triumphs.  ..      i 

Spring  had  nearly  departed  before  Hannibal  broke  up  his  campi  and 
tpok  the  field.  The  Boman.  army  also  was  in  motion,  and  preparing 
for  a  general  action.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  movements  by 
which  the  two  armies  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  each  other  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  nor  will  I  detain  you  with  the  Btralegical 
operations  preparatory  to  the  important  battle  of  Cannse,  the  prelude 
tp.  which  was  a  successful  attack  by  the  l^umidian  cavalry  on  the . 
Bomans  who  came  to  the  Aufidus  for  water. 

Battle  of  Canna,  U.C.  637. — At  daybreak  the  following  morning  the , 
red  ensign,  the  battle  signal,  was  flying  over  Varro's  headquarters,  and  • 
the  main  army  received  orders  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  form  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  right  bank.     Hannibal  also  .forded  the  stream  at  two 
points,  and  drew  up  his  army  opposite  to  the  enemy,  whose  superiority , 
in  numbers  he  heeded  not,  feeling  confident  in  the  irresistible  power  of 
his  cavalry,  and  the  discipline  of  his  well- trained  infantry.     The  Car-, 
thaginian  army  faced  the  north ;  on  their  left,  resting  on  the  river, 
were  posted  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse ;  next  in  the  line,  but  in 
iehclon  to  the  rear,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry,  armed  simikrly 
to  the  Bomans;  on  their  right  and  in  advance  were  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  whose  companies  were  intermixed ;  then  appeared  the  rest 
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of  the  African  infantry,  also  thrown  back  like  their  comrades,  and  the 
right  of  the  whole  line  was  occupied  by  the  Numidian  light  horse.  The 
remainder  of  the  light  troops  and  the  Balearian  slingers  were  told  ofT 
as  skirmishers  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 

The  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  formed  their  line  also,  brandishing 
their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  their  long  shields,  and  bearing  on 
their  right  tliigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy  sword^ 
adapted  either  for  a  thrust  or  cut.  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  drawn 
up  the  Homan  legions ;  on  the  left  the  allied  infantry ;  between  the 
right  of  the  Bomuns  and  the  river  were  their  own  horsemen,  all  of 
wealthy  or  noble  families ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians, 
were  the  cavalry  of  the  Italians  and  Latins.  The  Yelites,  or  light  in- 
fantry, covered  the  front,  in  order  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and 
dingers  of  the  enemy.  The  Roman  infantry  were  in  column ;  and  thus, 
though  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  enemy,  only  formed  a  line  equal 
in  extent  to  that  of  Hannibal. 

Thus  were  the  gallant  combatants  drawn  up  for  the  deadly  strife^ 
which  was  commenced  by  the  Balearian  slingers,  whose  stones  fell  as 
thick  as  hail  in  the  Roman  line.  The  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse  then 
fiercely  charged  the  Romans,  man  to  man,  maintaining  a  standing  en- 
counter with  them,  leaping  from  their  horses,  and  fighting  boldly  on. 
foot  until  the  Romans,  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  such  opponents, 
were  totally  routed,  and  driven  from  the  field.  Hasdrubal,  who  com- 
manded the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  having  effectually  disposed  of  the 
Romans,  next  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Numidians,  who  were  in  conflict 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies :  these,  on  seeing  the  rapid  ad- 
Tance  of  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  broke  and  fled,  and  were  chased  and 
unsparingly  slaughtered  by  the  Kumidians.  Meanwhile  the  advance 
of  the  whole  Carthaginian  army,  the  several  corps  of  which  were,  as. 
before  stated,  drawn  up  in  echelon,  deceived  the  Romans,  who  pressed 
forward  to  attack  what  appeared  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ; 
and,  to  do  so  efiectually,  they  conformed  their  line  to  that  of  their  op- 
ponents, thus  bringing  forward  their  flanks  to  overlap  and  engage  th& 
sides  of  the  convex  formation  of  Hannibal.  By  this  movement  their 
firont,  previously  too  confined  and  crowded,  became  still  more  com- 
pressed. In  their  eagerness  to  share  in  the  action,  the  flanks  pressed 
forward,  and  converged  towards  the  centre,  allowing  no  space  for  the 
men  to  use  their  arms  effectually.  The  whole  army  thus  became  a 
dense  column,  which  forced  its  way  onwards,  and,  driving  back  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army. 
The  Carthaginian  leader  instantly  took  advantage  of  the  false  move- 
ment of  the  Roman  army,  whose  flanks  were  fiercely  attacked  right  and 
left  by  the  Africans,  while  its  head  was  still  engaged  with  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards.  In  this  state,  crushed  together  and  disordered,  th& 
unwieldy  crowd  of  soldiers  were  falling  by  thousands,  when  Hasdmbal, 
with  his  victorious  horsemen,  rushed  with  fury  upon  their  rear. 
Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  unfortunate  Romans  and  Italians,  too 
crowded  to  fight,  and  unable  to  fly,  were  mercilessly  slaughtered,  no 
quarter  being  asked  or  given ;  until  at  sunset,  out  of  the  enormous 
body  of  these  combatants,  but  3,000  remained,  and  these  fled  in 
straggling  parties  to  the  neighbouring  towns.     A  large  force,  which  had 
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been  left  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans  to  attack  that  of  Hannibal  daring 
the  action,  was  subsequently  forced  to  surrender.  Thus  had  the  Car- 
thaginian leader  achieved  another  decisive  victory  over  the  Eomans, 
who  in  this  destructive  engagement  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  more  than 
80,000  men,  the  capture  of  two  camps,  and,  as  it  then  appeared,  their 
total  means  of  carrying  on  offensive  warfare ;  while  of  Hannibal's  army 
less  than  6,000  men  had  fallen. 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  this  battle  success  continued  to  follow 
Hannibal  in  his  campaigns ;  but  at  length  his  fortunes  began  to  decline ; 
disappointments  and  reverses  arose;  the  Romans  recovered  their  pristine 
vigour,  and  the  younger  Scipio,  fired  with  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  uucle,  and  eager  to  revenge  their  fall,  was  in  command  of  the  army 
destined  to  oppose  the  all-conquering  Hannibal.  As,  until  the  impor- 
tant engagement  between  these  two  worthy  competitors,  no  military 
movements  occurred  that  it  is  desirable  to  detail,  I  shall  at  once  direct 
your  attention  to  the  battle  of  Zama,  in  which  Hannibal  was  at  last 
opposed  by  a  commander  whose  military  talents  were  similar  to  his 
own,  and  who,  though  but  young  in  the  field  of  war,  had  already  been 
very  successful,  and  had  arrived  at  a  position  to  be  able  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  formerly  proud,  but  now  more  humbled  Carthage.  At  an  inter- 
view between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  (the  former  of  whom  had  collected 
his  forces  at  Hadrumentum,  and  marched  from  thence  to  the  westward, 
intending  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Bagruda,  and  to  counteract  the 
operations  of  the  enemy),  terms  were  proposed  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander that  were  so  submissive  for  the  Carthaginians  that  they  could 
not  be  accepted  by  Hannibal,  who  withdrew  from  the  conference,  and 
consequently  both  parties  immediately  prepared  for  a  general  action. 

Battle  of  Zama,  U.C.  552. — The  army  of  Hannibal  was  drawn  up  in 
three  lines,  with  the  elephants  in  front,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  com- 
mence the  conflict  with  the  charge  of  these  overwhelming  animals. 
Behind  these  he  formed  the  mercenary  troops,  consisting  of  Oauls, 
ligurians,  and  Spaniards.  In  the  second  line  he  placed  the  Africans 
and  natives  of  Carthage ;  and  in  a  third  line,  about  a  furlong  in  the 
rear,  he  posted  the  veterans,  who  had  shared  in  all  the  dangers  and 
honours  of  the  war  in  Italy.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  the  wings 
opposite  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Scipio  posted  the  Roman  cavalry  on  his  left,  and  the  Numidian  horse 
on  his  right.  The  Maniples,  or  divisions  of  the  legions,  were  not 
•dravm  up  as  usual  in  rear  of  the  intervals,  but  covering  each  other  from 
front  to  rear,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  elephants*  passage  through 
without  disordering  the  columns.  The  Yelites,  or  irregular  infantry, 
were  in  advance  of  the  line,  with  orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  en- 
deavour to  drive  them  back  on  their  own  line,  or  to  fly  before  them 
through  the  openings  between  the  Maniples,  to  conduct  them  to  the  rear. 

The  design  of  Scipio  proved  successful.  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  on 
the  wings  began  to. skirmish,  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  the  charge 
of  the  elephants,  who  were  received  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the 
Roman  light  infantry,  which  threw  them  into  complete  disorder — 
some  furiously  breaking  through  their  own  line,  and  others  frantioallT 
pursuing  through  the  intervals  the  enemies  who  galled  them  with  their 
darts :  tilius  was  the  front  of  the  two  armies  cl^ured  of  these  animids. 
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and  of  the  irregulars  who  had  attajc^ed.  them.  In  fhe  meaBwhile  the 
Srst  and  second  line  of  Hannibal's  infantry  moved  forward  to  profit  hy 
the  impression  expected  from  the.  charge  of  the  elephants — the  third 
line  remaining  on  its  own  ground  as  , a, ^reserve,  on  which  Hannibal 
inainly  depended  for  the  success  of  the  d^y. '  The  first  line*,  the  Gauls 
and  Ligurians,  having  engaged  'the  Koman  legions,  were^  soon  forced 
back  on  the  second  line,  who  received  them  oi).'  the  points  of  their  wea- 
pons :  thus  the  miserablo  fugitives  were  either  massacred  by  their  own 
troops  or  by  the  enemy.  The  second  line  was  similarly  driven  back  by 
the  resolute  Romans,  and  similarly  destroyed  by  themi  or  by  the  wea- 
pons of  their  own  reserve,  who  Jiad  orders  to  force  .them  b^ck  on  the 
enemy*  There  was  a  moraentoup  pause  in  the  bloody  conflict ;  the 
ground  was.  covered  with  slain,  and  required  tp  be  cleared  for  further 
operations.  While  this  was  being  effected  the  calm,  mind  of  Scipio  re- 
organised his  forces ;  his  columns  leaving'  been  in  some  measure  ^a- 
placed,  he  ordered  .those  of  the ,  first  line  to  close  towards  the  centre, 
uiose  of  the  second,  ^d  third  lines  tp  divide  more  to  the  flanks,  ana 
form  a  continued  line  with  tho  froT|l  coluronsl  "ITie  Eoman  ariny,  with 
its  front. thus  extended,  resumed  the  action  with  fiiU  roiifidence ;  wbilQ 
Hannibal,,  disappointed  in  the  result  of  the  charge  of  the  elephants^ 
more  than  half"  vanquished  by  the  weaki^ess  and  want  of  courage  of  hia 
first  apd  second  lines,  his  <?avalry  on  the  wings  also  routed  and  pursued 
by  the  victorious  Rp.mans,  ^u^  i^othing  to  depend  upon  bu^  his  reserve 
of  his  experienced  aiid' courageous  veterans.  With  these' he  maintained 
^n  obstinate  and  bloody  conflrct;'  but  at  length  further  resistance  was* 
useless,  and  iallhope  neq..  Xp  measures  hia  been  taVen^tb  cover  a re- 
^at,  nor  to  save  4py  p^ri  of  his  army.  ^TKe  superiority  offhe  master- 
mind of  Scipio  over  that  of  ttie*  hitherto  victorious  Haniiibal  was  pre- 
eminent. The  totally  vanquished  leader  of  the  Carthaginians  was  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  instability  of  good  fortune.  The  dawa  and 
Inidday.of  his  military  career  were  gloriously  bright  and  reiBplendent^ 
but  his  sun  iset  in  dejection,  misery,  '^and  distress ;  and  the  long-dreaded 
Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  a  great  portion  of  Italy,  and  almost  of  Rome  i 

itself,  deserted  by  every  nation  and  friend,  and  about  to  be  delivered- 
up  to  his  unrelenting  enemies  the  Eomans,  miberably  terminated  his 
existence  with  poison. 

Having  thus  closed  the  campai^  of  Hannibal ;  I  will  briefly  describe 
the  battle  of  Metaurus^  in  which  Hasdnibal^  the  brother  of  Hannibal^ 
was  opposed  by  Nero  an'^  Livius'  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was  also 
carrying  op  his  operations  against  the  Bomans.     Hasdrubal's  army  was  | 

in  retreat,  he  having  sent  messengers  to  his  brother,  announcing  that  I 

he  was  marching  upon  Ariminum,  to  effect' tlie  junction  of  their  forces  I 

inlTmbria,  Overtaken  by  the  Bomans,  who  were  prepared  for  battle, 
it  was  impossible  tp  continue  the  retreat,  and  Hasdrubal  therefore 
marched  out, of  Ms  camp  to  meet  them. 

JBattU  of  (he  Metaurus,  XI.C.  647. — His  ten  elephants  were  placed  in 
advance  of  his  linfs,  whose  front  was  diminished,  and  their  depth  in- 
cn^ased.  His  Gaulieb  infantry  were  stationed  on  his  left;  he  himself 
joined  his  Spanish  infsntry,  and  attacked  the  lel^  wing  of  the  Komaa 
army  commanded  by  Livius.  Nero  was  on  the  right,  the  Frsetor  in  the 
centre  of  the  Bomans.  The  battle  between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  was 
obstinately  disputed ;   the  elephants,  galled  by  the  missLLes  of  their 
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enpmieB,  became  e<|ually  adyatitageons  to  friends  and  foes,  sometimes 
l>rea)king  into  their  owli  ranks,  at  other  times  into  those' of  their  enemies. 
tn  oihltx  respects,,  too,  the  antagonistic  scales  of  victory  seemed  equally 
halaoc^.  To  Nero,  however,  is  due  the  glory  of  that  day's  victory, 
fox^  obs^vipg.  tha4;  the  Bomans  made  no  progress  in  their  front  attack, 
^e  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  line  of  battle,  moved  thism  in  rear  of 
those  of  the  P^^etor  and  of  Lirius,  and  wheeled  them  up  on  the  right 
flank  and  re$r  of  the  enemy.  Thus  taken  in  reverse,  the  soldiers  of 
Hasdrubal,  were  thrown  into  confusion  ;  the  fate  of  the  day  was  at  once 
decided,  and  th,e  Spaniards,  outnnmbf red  >  and .  surrounded,  ripststed.  in 
vain  their  opponents,  who;  flashed  with  success,' hemmed  in  chiser  aiid 
o^oser  their  resolute  antagonists,  who  manfully  fonght  to  the  last  man. 
J^Bsdruhal  closed  his  career  as  became  a  soldier,  the  son. of  fiamilcar, 
fgad  the  brother  of  Hannib^.  When  victory  crowned  the  Roioans,  and 
^l:waa  lost,  for  his  atmj',  s<^rtaiDg  to  outlive  his  faitihful  adha^ents^  the 
intrepid  HiMidrnbal,  s.wpnd  in  hand^  Irpurred  Mb  horse  into  the  thiokest 
of  the  st^ggK  $a4  feU  beneath  the  weapons  of  his  numerous  assailants. 
In  this  bat)^  the  troops  of  Hasdrubal  were  eildier 'destroyed,  made 
jNrisoners,  or  dispersed.,  The  Carthaginian  army  lost  in  the  field  10,0(30 
9ien;,.the  B«>9)aii^alai^  amouQtedonly  to  2,00d.man.  ,  . 
.  in  my  brief  survey  of:  the  military  operations  of  .the  Romans,  it  will 
not  b0  pqspible  to  tcaQe  the  piPgreo^  of  armies,  throughout  the  whole  of 
each  of  thp  campsu^Qs..  The  leading  events  andirbattles,  ^hidi  were 
memorable  frpm,  their  f^otioal  mofemenft,  or  on  accpunt  orthe^impor- 
temt  e^en^s^resOltiQg  th^from,  can  consequently  only  be  brotigbt  unddt 
notice.  .  In  cldsi^g'i^e  career  of  Htmnibal  and  his  brother  i^sdrubal, 
Scipio  the,  yotinger  apptered  6n  the  field  as  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal) 
but  previous  to  tbiB  event  Scipio  had  been  acquiring  experience  as  a 
^nfraander,  apd  bad  i^eady' opened  the  portals  of  the  Temple  pf  Victory 
by  h^  success  at  the  battles  of  Ba^cula  and  Silpia,  which  *wexe  the  pre-* 
hides  to  Ihe  final  victory  dvier  Hasdx^bal'  at  the  Mjetaurus.  ^  Let.  us 
Hereford 'Qow  iretrograde  in  our  review  i>f  the  ihilitdry  operatiooiBi  of 
Haj^nibal,  Imid  notice  the  movements  of  the  troops:  at  the  battle  of 
Silpia,  or  Elinga — the  former  engagement  at  Bsecula  not  haying  been 
of  much  importance,  or  in  its  results  v^ery* detrimental  to  Hasdrubal. 

Battle  of  Silpia,  or  Elinga,  XJ.C.  548. — The  Carthaginian  army  amounted 
to  about  70,000  foot  and  4-,000  horse,  having  also  thirty- two  elophflnts. 
To  oppose  these  the  forces  of  Scipio,  including  the  Spaniards  in  alliance 
with  ^me,  did  not  exceed  45,000  infaritiy  and  8,000  cavalry.  Has- 
drubal's  camp  lay  on  the  biU^  of  the  motlntainous  country  near  Silpia, 
or  Elinga,  and  both  commanders,  being  desirous  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement,  drew  up  their  forces  in  oMer  of  bAttle.  The'  Spaniards 
fbrmed  tlie  centre  of  Scipio*s  army;  Ihc^  Roman  and  TtjJian  soldiers 
were  on  the  right  and  left.-  The  men  having  breakfasted  bef«ire  bireak 
of  day,  the  eavalty  and  light  troops  pushed  fot^rard  close  to  lire  canrp 
a£^e  enemy,  and  behind  thisclou^d  of  skirmishers  the  infhntry  fornrjed 
and  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  plain:  the  left  of  the  line  com- 
manded by  M.  ^ilanus  a^  Li  Marcius,  Scipid  in  person  leading  his 
light  wing.  The  Carthaginian's,  On  the  assault  bf  the  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  vushed  t6  theonoounter  without  waiting  to  eat  their  break- 
fast— their  cavaliy  end  light  troopd  engaging  the  enemy  immediately, 
while  their  in£uitiy  formed  in  its  usual  order,  the  Spanish  auxiliaries 
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being  posted  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans  in  the  centre.  The  in- 
fantry on  both  sides  remained  stationary  for  a  short  time ;  but  as  the 
day  advanced  Scipio  recalled  his  Bkirmishers,  marched  them  to  the  rear 
through  the  intervals  of  his  Maniples,  and  formed  them  in  rear  of  his 
infantry  on  both  wings,  the  light  infantry  covering  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  in  rear  of  all.  The  Eomans,  thus  drawn  up,  advanc^ 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  but,  after  moving  some  distance,  the  troops  on  the 
wings  wheeled'in wards,  changing  their  line  into  columns,  during  which 
alteration  the  cavalry  advanced  from  the  rear  and  took  up  its  position 
beyond  the  columns.  This  being  completed,  both  infantry  and  cavalry- 
charged  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Thus,  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  wings,  the  centre  of  the  Boman  army  was  not  in  the  encount^, 
and  the  Africans  in  Hasdrubal's  army  remained  also  spectators  of  the 
combat,  not  venturing  to  move  to  the  support  of  the  wings  on  account  of 
the  enemies  in  their  front,  who  advanced  slowly  in  order  to  allow  the 
wings  time  to  complete  their  attack.  The  result  was  soon  obtained,  for 
Boman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  untrained  Spaniards,  who 
were  moreover  exhausted  by  their  long  fast.  Soldiers  highly  disci- 
plined, and  directed  by  a  scientific  commander,  were  attacking  inex- 
perienced troops,  who  were  confused  by  evolutions  which  neither  their 
officers  nor  themselves  could  meet  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The 
elephants,  as  was  generally  the  case,  damaged  equally  foes  and  friends ; 
and,  after  a  short  time,  the  wings  of  the  Carthaginians,  thrown  into 
confosion  and  slaughtered,  broke  and  began  to  fly.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Africans  in  the  centre  also  became  less  confident,  and  com- 
menced their  retreat,  at  first  slowly,  as  men  unvanqnished,  but  gradually 
they  became  infected  with  the  panic,  and,  hardly  pressed  by  the  com- 
pact body  of  the  Romans,  they  also  became  disordered,  and  their  re- 
sistance gradually  diminished,  until  finally  they  hastily  retreated  to 
their  ramp.  The  battle  was  won ;  but  the  enemy  were  spared  the 
direful  eflfects  of  an  entire  defeat,  for  a  violent  storm  burst  on  the  field 
of  strife,  and  deluged  the  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  all  further 
operations  were  prevented,  and  the  Eomans  also  sought  shelter  in  their 
own  camp. 

(To  be  oontimied.) 


WHAT  ACQUITS  A  MARINE  OUGHT  TO  ACQUIT  A  SAILOR. 

Bt  Tbistbaic 

The  sentence  of  the  naval  court-martial  lately  held  at  Plymouth 
'On  a  gunner  in  the  marine  artillery  belonging  to  the  E»k,  fully  corro- 
borates Tri6tfam*s  opinion,  submitted  in  the  United  Service  Magazine 
of  last  month,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  which  sentenced 
the  second  master  to  death  are  incontrovertibly  liable  to  be  declared 
null  and  void  in  consequence  of  two  flaws  in  the  indictment,  and  since 
the  marine  artilleryman  was  acquitted  on  one  flaw  only. 

'*  Thomas  Ellison,  gunner  in  the  marine  artillery  serving  on  board 
the  Eeh^  now  lying  in  the  Sound,  was  tried  by  court-martiul  on  Thurs- 
day last  on  the  following  charge  : — *  For  that  the  said  Thomas  Ellison^ 
gamier  of  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  being  in  actual  service  and  fuli-paj 
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of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  of  and  belonging  to  her  Majesty's  screw  steam* 
ship  Esk,  did,  while  o^  iatf  on  the  mf||imiig  qf  dEie  29th  May,  1856, 
quit  his  post  without  being  relieved ;  and  when  discovered  was  drunk, 
WHiUi^  aii^ii^  tfap  1a«»9  deck  m^  &  lattUtm  in  hw  hand.'  SYid^nce 
il^f ing  baaa  givoa  im  sufipoit  of  the  ohargei  and  tbe  prisaneD'a  stu^ 
pianl  iMSid,  tbft  caovt  stated  tha^  they-  wave  of  opioio*  thait  l))o  eha^ 
«(i  flontained  ia  the  Admiralty  ordav  of  tko  dud  June  kisuiBt,  diMoting 
tii^aowrlaaaitial  to  aaseaiblo  fbt  Ihe  trial  of  Thomaa  Sliieoi^  had  iMtt 
jbooa  jMNMied,  inasmuoh  as  the  evideoee  whiek  had  beea  give^  bad  proved 
tfiat  trhft  ol^dQae  with  which  the  priaooerwa^  ohai^d  was  net  oomniitted 
«n  the^  momiag  of  the  d9th  May  las|>,  but  en  the  ovbihh^  of  that  daf . 
Tke  prisoner  was  accordingly  ac(^uitte(l.^--(Pi^!r''^i^^&  Muti,  June  11.]^ 
Within  these  fern  weelu  three  judges  in  thp  Oount  of  Esuihequer 
Itaive  directed  the  discharge  of  a  card-sharper  ftrom  prisop,  fo  which  be 
was  sentenced,  on  the  ground  that  a  railway  carriage  i^  not  an  **  opeki 
«iid  public  place  ;''*  i^nd  the  members  of  a  nayal  cou)ir martial  have  %s 
Jadiciottsly  decided  that  the  "  n^orning  "  in^  nqt  tbe  '^  eveijin^'*  of  a  dtt(f, 
HBd  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  a  most  serious  charge. 

it  is  wort))y  of  notice  that  Tristram  should  be  epaibUd  to  cite  tvn> 
^eases  so  corrobore^tive  (4  bis  opinion,  that  the  second  ma3te|r  becpm^ 
^m titled  to  bis  dispharge  from  prison,  a  coniiputed  ^luni^hment  which 
be  is  now  enduring^  as  be  was  sentenced  to  deatb  ^  the  court- martiol 
in  the  Blapk  Sea  under  tl^e  lUth  article  of  war,  **foi:  having  forsaken 
his  statioQ  in  time  of  actjop,  ^d  continued  below/*  &c.  The  action 
wj|s  with  the  Fqrt  of  Kinbiirn-^npt  aQ  aptiop  to  "  take  of  destroy  every 
flbip  whi<?b  it  eb»ll  b0  the  duty  (of  every  person  in  the  fleet)  tp  engage. ' 
A  fort  is  pot  a  ship,  Heppe  tbe  flaw  ip  iJw  ipdiptwfiot,  bp^b  ip  tbe 
first  mi  §poopd  cbftrg©8»  ftgftiusfc  Wqa. 

A  card-sharper  escapes  the  couti^ipatiop  of  imprisopmpot  bj  tbp  de- 
mmn  oi  tbre^  j^gea  op  t<he  validity  o(  tfop  pl^^ouon,  tbiit  a  r^lway 
pa^riag^  is  no%  an  "  opep  apd  public  plAPP ;"  apd  «  P)ariue  ie  8^<)uittad 
pf  tbe  cbar^  e^bibitpd  »g4iiist  bim.  bep^pse  the  ofence  wbicb  it  w^ 
Alleged  that  be  bad  cpmuuitm4  ^^  comipited  on  tbd  fivmwgf  and  pot 
PP  W  morning  of  the  d^y  n^pied  in  tbe  ipforp^^tion :  thep  why  should 
net  ^  w^^  spbprdin^e  offiper  be  released  f|k>m,ipcercerutipn  op  the  vali- 
4ity  pf  t^  abj#ptiaa  raised  by  Tristiam,  tb^t  a  fihip  is  not  a/pr^  /  ppd  tt)e 
]npre  espeeieily*  as  tbeise  is  "  bo  neural  iVw  ^  %bl'  the  ei»eipy  op  ahore." 
The  lOibt  lltb,  UiK  and  13th  n^v^l  urti^ies  of  i^ai:'  were  expressly 
mmtsi  by  tto  l«igi^)exiwre  ip  tbe^  year  17i9<  to  epibm^  pertain 
ilttBMM.  eowmiUed  i»  optioft  with  thp  e»e«y 's  ebi4)pi«g  ppjy^upt  with 
UMil^,.  tpweis^  f<#irts^  o«  fortifioatioQa,  tih#  b^aiagipg  or  engsgipg  of 
idNiA  migbl  have  beea  coasidiii^  too  haaerdMia  b»  tboe^  dayp  of  piival 
yopgpii: bnmdBidee^ conattqueoliiy  left  t» the  Ofteeptipn  of  j^ hHlmne 
mm  of  tlM  b»id  artillery. 

Vha  ofaavgee  agaixiflt  the  maain*  apd>  tkoaa  against  tk»  iMHval  pfl^oer 
ave  aaoliogoas^  both  haviag  forsaken  tfaeia  poate^  &c. :  then  vbat  ei^uiis 
l(  marine  ought  to  acquit  a  sailor-^in  the  opinion  of  the  n/tvy^s  friend, 

Hmj  Ctob.  X7^,  UA  J^w,  iBb&.  Tmtn^M, 

«  Vide  Vniud  Service  MagatdM  of  last  monthi  p.  197. 
XT.  S.  Mao.,  Ko.  832,  Jtot,  1856.  0  c 
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THE  COXIBT  OF  PRXJSSIA. 


Without  retracting  an  opinion  formerly  expressed,  that  the  joint  and 
Tigorous  action  of  Prussia  with  France,  England,  and  Austria,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  late  oriental  complications,  would  have  saved  many 
thousands  of  lives  to  the  belligerents,  would  have  procured  milder  terms 
for  Russia,  and  obviated  no  smflU  amount  of  misoredit  to  Prussia,  in 
consequence  of  her  abdication  of  her  position  as  one  of  the  magnates  of 
the  political  order  of  European  pentarchy,  it  nevertheless  gives  us 
very  great  pleasure  to  see  that  our  relations  with  Prussia  are  again  on 
a  more  satisfactory  footing,  and  the  visit  of  a  youthful  Prince  (son  of 
the  highly  respected  and  popular  Prince  of  Prussia)  to  this  country 
gives  an  augury  of  still  closer  relations  between  the  houses  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Hohenzollem. 

On  various  former  occasions  alliances  have  taken  place  between  these 
houses,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Guelph  resided  in  Hanover,  the  closest  union  existed  through 
religion,  vicinage,  and  matrimonial  alliance;  for  the  first  King  of 
Prussia  married  the  philosophical  Charlotte  of  Hanover,  the  correspon- 
dent of  Leibnitz,  and  a  liberal  protectress  of  the  arts,  who  was,  con- 
sequently, the  sixth  maternal  ancestor  of  the  youthful  Prince  now  in 
this  country.  All  things  considered,  it  would  be  impossible  to  point 
out  a  more  suitable  match  than  that  which  is  now  on  the  tapis.  Dif- 
ference of  religion,  which  is  often  a  source  of  state  inconvenience  and 
of  unpopularity  in  royal  marriages,  is  here  out  of  the  question.  Ee- 
newed  relations  of  cordiality  with  Prussia  are  a  corroboration  of  the 
peace  with  Russia,  without  disturbing  in  any  way  our  ancient  and 
permanent  alliance  with  Austria,  or  our  cordial  and  neighbourly  inti- 
macy with  our  quondam  foes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  imagine  that  some  account  of  the 
Court  of  Prussia  during  the  present  century  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers,  a  recent  visit  to  Berlin  having  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  principal  personages  of  the  reigu  of  both  the  late  and  the  present 
Eing.  With  regard  to  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  the  most  striking 
picture  of  the  most  stirring  period  in  his  reign  is  to  be  found  in  the 
posthumous  remains  and  memoirs  of  the  late  highly  accomplished 
Frederick  Gentz,*  the  friend  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  we  confess  our  surprise  at  there  being 
no  complete  English  translation  of  a  work  of  such  varied  interest,  com- 
prising much  valuable  information  to  the  student  of  diplomatic  and 
military  history,  ending,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  in  an  anti-climax,  with 
the  madly-enthusiastio  letters  of  the  love-sick  old  man  to  Fanny  Elsler. 
Other  sources  of  information  have  recently  come  to  light,  among  which 
we  may  mention  Yehse's  interesting  anecdotes  of  Queen  Louisa,  Scham- 
horst,  Qneisenau,  Qeneral  York,  &c.,  &c.  The  six  interesting  volumes 
of  the  memoirs  of  Stein  throw  great  light  on  the  characters  of  the 

*  How  is  it  that  Lawrence's  fine  portruts  of  Gentz  and  William  von  Hnmboldi, 
which  were  painted  for  the  Prince  Be|^nt  with  those  of  the  other  notai^ilities  of 
1814,  are  not  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery  with  their  friends  and  coUaborateurs,  bat 

shoved  out  of  the  way  in  a  comer  of  Hampton  Court  ? 
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Prussian  statesmen  of  this  period.  What  is  wanting  for  the  last 
phases  of  the  Prussian  Court  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  firum  our 
own  sources. 

The  late  King  of  Prussia  was  horn  in  1 770,  and,  on  ascending  the 
throne  three  years  hefore  the  close  of  the  century,  had  a  diffii  ult  task 
in  organising  the  finances  of  the  state.  He  was  a  most  kind-hearted 
man,  but  his  education  had  been  neglected  by  a  valetudinarian  tutor, 
who,  when  the  princes  indulged  in  that  vivacity  peculiar  to  their  age, 
would  shout  out,  "  Was  fur  ein  larm  ?  You  are  kicking  up  i\\e  devil's 
delight ;  you  will  bring  me  to  my  grave ;  you  are  striking  a  nail  in  my 
coffin  V*  When  at  length  he  became  King,  he  was  asked  what  name 
he  would"  take,  hut  he  answered  modestly,  "  Frederick  is  beyond  me ; 
I  content  myself  with  Frederick  William." 

Instead  of  having  beien  like  many  princes,  unhappy  in  their  domestic 
relations,  such  as  was  his  contemporary,  George  IV.,  Frederick  William 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  tranquil  interior,  sanctified  hy  the 
domestic  virtues  of  a  royal  spouse  who  united  beauty  with  goodness, 
and  a  heroism  which  was  tasked  to  the  utmost  in  the  trying  times  that 
followed.  The  Arabs  have  a  prejudice  of  mothers  and  mares  determining 
the  excellence  of  breeds,  which  is  expressed  by  one  of  their  pithy  pro- 
verbs in  rhyming  prose.  The  maternal  descent  of  the  youthful  Prince 
among  us  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  maternal  side  ;  his  mother 
being  a  Princess  of  that  house  of  Weimar  which  has  endeared  itself  to 
all  the  northern  nations  by  the  most  munificent  encouragement  to  the 
liberal  arts  ever  carried  out  with  such  small  means,  and  his  grand- 
mother was  that  heroic  Princess  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  by  all 
patriotic  Germans. 

Queen  Louisa  was  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  a  niece 
of  our  own  Queen  Charlotte.  She  was  horn  in  Hanover,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  father  having  heen  vicegerent  for  the  Elector.  From 
her  first  arrival  in  Prussia  she  was  popular  even  to  a  whimsical  excess, 
as  may  be  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that,  having  a  slight  swelling  in 
her  neck,  she  adopted  a  particular  head-dress  and  bandage,  which  was 
imitated  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  became  a  fashion;  so  that 
even  in  the  celebrated  group  of  sculpture  hy  Shadow  this  mode  is 
preserved. 

Our  own  Duke  of  Sussex  figured  at  the  Court  entertainments  of  that 
period,  before  the  disasters  of  1806  had  thrown  such  a  gloom  over  the 
halls  of  the  Hohenzollem ;  and,  as  we  are  again  in  the  way  of  juvenile 
royal  festivity,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  something  of  the  Anglo- 
Prussian  gaieties  at  the  close  of  last  century  and  the  heginning  of  this. 

The  Queen  was  fond  of  dancing,  and  the  Carnival  of  1799  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ever  witnessed  at  the  Court  of  Prussia.  On  the  13th 
of  March,  in  the  same  year,  the  opera-house  was  the  scene  of  a  mas- 
querade, which  contemporary  reports  describe  as  being  got  up  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  worthy  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIY.,  or  of  Augustus  the 
Strong  of  Saxony.  It  represented  the  marriage  of  the  English  Queen 
Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain :  the  character  of  the  hride  being  supported 
by  Queen  Louisa,  and  that  of  the  bridegroom  by  the  Duke  of  Sussez* 
A  minuet  of  these  two  royal  personages  was  followed  by  a  quadrille 
between  the  vir^n  Queen  Elizabeth,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Margaret  of 
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2arm9r  «oA  {be  Suke  of  Savoy.  Th»  Boglisb,  Spanish,  Navarrese, 
BcabaoAiait,  and  Mexican  ooatomes^-^boat  fifty  cottplea  in  alL— weve 
one  blaze  of  diamonds ;  the  Dake  of  Sussex  having  ransaaked  all  the 
jpwellen'  ahopa  for  the  oeeasion. 

Xn  tha.£>llowing  year  the  "  mavdigraa  "  'imtahaid  at  the  palace  oi  the 
£nn€CBa  Badzivil,  the  sisterof  Biiaoe Louia  Fardiaand.  Thia. time  the 
■abjectr  e£  the  programme  waa  a  mythological  bwdeaqae^  the  Soke  of 
.Sttsses  appearing  in  three  difOeMnt  •hafaoterar-^s-a  Gottaoli^.  as.  J)qii 
Quixote  mounted  ob  an.  ass,  andtaa  Baochu& 

A  sew  sort  of  anwsement^  whioh  becaoie  vary  aiiioh  in  vfogiie.at 
Oourt  at  that  time,  were  juvsnUa  baUs*  One  of  them,,  givembj?  the 
Gouvt-manihal,  von  Haason,  oroated  &  paitioalav  senaatieiib;  evmi  the 
newspapers,  contrary  to  the  Germanoustom^  publishing  ftUI^aoeoiuitB  of 
it..  EotKebae^  who  at  that  time  had  begun  to  edit  hu*  journal  "  Der 
iFreimiithige  "  (Ihe  liberal),  hadaa  inteMst  of  his  own  ia  giving;  dntailay 
«l  hia  ihseeohildrea  played  a  part  in  the  pageant. 

Ab  aoow  as  the  queen  waa  seated,  the  muaia  begaa  to  play  an  adagioy 
the  little  maskers  being  aa  yet  out  ol  sight  AH  at  oneey.alittls  Cupid, 
-the  in&nt  son  of  ICasso w,  aged,  four  yean,  came-  forth,  ^m  beneath  the 
ehaiv  of  the  queen,  and  offered  to  the  royal  lady  aaanxxw,  with  tihe 
isaoniption :  "  De  vous  k  toua  noa  coaunk'' 

At  the  same  time  the  litide  masks  appeared  from  all  sides,  swarming 
4urettnd  her  Majesty;  her  own  children,  the  pmsent  King,  Ponce  Wil- 
liam^ and  the  Empress  of  Eussia,  aU  of  them  dxeased  as.  little  sailors ; 
the  children  of  the  Frinoess  Wilhelmina  of  Omnge,  her  siater-inrlaiTj 
in  the  costume  of  one  of  the  Vandykes  m  the  BerUn  palace* 

Among  the  groups,  we  notice  particularly  a  triumphal  procession, 
representing  the.  scene  of  Majer  Alieyneintnoduoing  to  Qeneral  Baird, 
4d£er  the  taking  of  Soringapatam,  the  unfortunate  cfaiklrea  of  Tippoo 
•flaib ;  the;  charaoters  being  supported  partly  by  English  children. 

All  our  readers  are  fiimiliar  with  the  name  of  (ienezal  Yoi^k,  who, 
thirteen  years  afterwards,  acted  with  sueh  deoisive  effect  after  the 
freach  disasters  of  tiie  Moscow  oampaigpii  sa  aa  te  commit  PEuasia  at 
once  to  hot  hostility  against  France*  It  would  appear  that  ha  waa  not 
indttded  in  the  unlimited  admirers  of  the  queen^  finding  her  hands  too 
large,  and  her  feet  ugly.  A  dispute  having  once  arisen  about  the  pre- 
eedenoe  of  the  chamberlainB  and  <he  ooione]%  the  queen  came  op,,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  York  then  replied :  '*  In  the  royal 
apartments  let  the  chamberlains  precede;  in.  the  battle-field  hia  Ma- 
jesty'aeolonels  will  not  have  to  fbar  being  Left  behind  by  tham."  He 
tiietight  that  the  stem  old  military  ohapiefigr  of  the  court  waa  disi^- 
peaging  thsongh  the  impress  of  her  teminiaetgiaoaa. 

Droysea,  in  his  Life  of  Field-Marshal  York,  makea  the  fikliowing 
aemark  on  the  condition  of  the  Prussian  army  ia  1806 :  '*  There  is  no 
doabt  bat  that^  as  fat  aa  drill  went,  it  waa  ia  a  state  of  pec&ctian 
which  even  anrpessod  the  perfbrmaaces  of  the  old  Dessanar.  £to- 
haUy  there  nevssr  waa  more  oorreet  marehinft,  and  never  mora  ease- 
Salf  and  even  painful^  attentian  to  the  uniform  length  of  the  pigUaUsy 
aad  to  the  eqaal  interval  betweea  tha  ibet  when  standing  and  maooh- 
ing^  than  ia  the  leading  regiments-  at  Betiia  and  PotadaoL.  IZhe 
battalions^  as  it  haa   ^n    expressed^  were  courarted  into  eom- 
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pMses,  -whieli  were-moreA  to  tmd  ^  on  the  gFomfl.  Some  inspMtora- 
genend — ^if  we  mtj'bi^eire  MwBeiiboeli,— 4n  ovder  to  be  more  Bum  ef 
the  lines  of  the  dividons  moving  at  right  angiee,  eaused  a  eort  itf 
aBStrolabe  ftr 'veady 'Bse  to  be  fixed  to  ^e  aabres  of  Ike  eoHoiuHBMr- 
geantB;  not  to  nentiea  <Mer  equally  ingenknie  eonliiiiaaew.  Bali; 
in  tbe  midrt  of  lihis  «ipenibiradaiiee  of  Babordiaate  excelienee,— ef 
liiis  greatQeBB  m  small  thisgB, — peeple,  with  -Bome  degree  of  uneaBt- 
nesB,  began  to  be  aware  Ihat  they  were  Bodlj  deficient  in  ^ooe  pouolB 
to  which  Bonapaite  owed  hie  inereaBing  gloiy ;  and  that  PruBBia,  at 
that  time,  pomeMednei&er  the  ideas  aor  thoee  powerful  paBflioDB  fHaiA 
are  the  conditioitB  of  greataeBB/' 

We  know  fbw  things  in  hiatorieal  writing  finer  iiian  Prederio'ClestssVi 
ilocoairt  <tf  the  eampaiga  of  1M6.  Living  familiariy  and  daily  at  the 
tables  of  iiie  ministers  and  genends,  his  information  was  perfect,  axA 
he  deseribeB  his  impreBsions  in  a  stylethat  has  somediing  of  ^dhA 
Oonnt  Joseph  de  MfldstrD'calk!  the  pomt  of  Seneea,  and  the  rvuffisBtf  of 
Oieero,  as  far  as  that  un widdy  iSmien  tongue  would  permit — a  tongue 
of  wMch  he  certainly  was  one  of  &e  greatest  mafllers;  we  BoarM^y 
except  tiie  prose  of  any  of  his-gTCf^ooBton^mrieB :  we  mean  in  Btate 
documents,  and  the  nervsos  style  required  for  political  and  militaiy 
tniBBaetianB,  as  distingQiiAied  finm  the  domain  in  which  a  bti^jhter 
edonriog,  amplitnde,  and  hmry  an  pennitted. 

The coramflnder-4n-diief in  theeampaign  (^  1606  was DnlBe<!!haites 
ITilliam  Ferctinand  of  Bronswick,  at  that  time  in  his  ekhtieth  year, « 
man  of  roatine,  and  utterly  incapable  of  dealing  with  we  emergency, 
and  the  minister  Hangwitx  was  so  ignormt  that  he  seareely  knew 
file  qnarters  on  the  map.  The  advice  e^  €^eneral  Kallnenth,  a  man  of 
eminent  ability,  and  much  praised  by  Geate,  was  g^ierally  rejected. 
The  t>nly  energetie  person  was  the  qoeen.  Gents  had  a  conversation 
Irith  her  at  Erfert,  whM^  lasted 'three*qaaitns  of  an  honr^  and  in 
which  die  said  to  him :  ^  Heaven  knows  that  I  have  never  Veen  con- 
flahed  flft)sift  paiMic  aJlairB,  nor  have  I  ever  wifihed  to  be.  Had  tsf 
opinioa  been  asked,  I  confess  I  dioold  havoToted  Unr  war,  as  I  beltevefi 
it  to  be  uetiUiBUij.  Yet  I  was,  at  the  Bane  time,  fally  fwnvinoed  liiail 
the  great  sourecB  of  tne  Bcoarity  were  to  be  foamd  only  in  the  closeat 
vaton  cf  all  thooe  who  boast  af  the  name  of  Germans ;  as  to  Itnflda'a 
asBistanee,  I  aliRrays  regarded  it  only  as  a  last  resoarce.''  Gentz  co»- 
tinneB :  ''The  ^ueen  spoke  witii  pre^sion,  independence,  an4  energy ; 
at  the  same  time  she  evinced  a  prudence  which  would  have  been 
adniired  -even  in  a  man ;  and  yet  eveiytiring  she  said  was  so  ftill  of  deep 
fseiing  as  not  to  allow  one  for  a  moment  to  fi»^  that  it  was  a  woman 
who  here^latmed  oar  admiration,  it  was  a  oombinatioai  of  ^dignity, 
benevolenee,  and  elegance,  Ite  iilK^  which  I  never  witaessed  before.^ 

We  w3l  not  here  ^kseribe  the  battle^f  Sem, ;  the  heroic  death  <X 
Fiinoe  Loais  ¥br^nand,  and  the  ntter  destmction  of  the  FrussiaQ  anny 
at  this  period,  are  too  familiar  to  idl  onr  readers.  In  the  peare  <if 
Tikit,  the^oom  of  Ftnama  was  sealed ;  the  King  -was  advised  to  declare 
a  batdtraptcy,  whi^  he  steadily  reffised ;  and  Qne^i  Louisa,  writing 
to  Stein,  said:  '''Great  God!  what  has  become  of  ns?  Sentence  ti 
dealii  has  been  pasBsd.*'  fievese  peooaiary  ftistresB  in  fiast  ff^nsM 
fiaikened  Ihe  da^fs  ^  the  Royal  family ;  the  superi)  liSver  and  goM 
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servioes,  which  Voltaire  so  admired  on  the  gala  days  of  Frederic  the 
Oreat,  were  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  tamed  into  money  for  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  the  Boyal  table. 

Bat»  in  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  the  philosophical  observer  could 
say,  "sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity;*'  and  a  more  striking  proof 
could  not  be  found  of  whut  we  may  call  the  deep  intuitions  of  great 
yirtue,  than  the  prophetic  views  of  this  remarkable  woman  on  the  proxi- 
Qiate  regeneration  of  Frus^ia,  as  worked  out  by  a  Stein,  a  Hardenberg, 
a  Scharnhorst,  a  Gneisenau,  and  a  Blucher,  after  the  miserable  intrigues 
and  pusillanimity  of  a  Lucchesini,  a  Lombard,  and  a  Haugwitz. 

In  the  following  terms  the  queen  wrote  to  her  father  with  the  pro- 
phetic soul  that  divines  the  certain  approach  to  light,  when  all  around 
is  still  Cimmerian  darkness: — ''It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  to 
me,  that  all  must  have  happened  just  as  it  has  happened ;  God's  provi- 
dence is  unmistakably  preparing  a  new  order  of  things,  as  the  old  has 
out  lived  its  time,  and  crumbles  to  dust  from  inward  decay.  We  have 
fSallen  asleep  on  the  laurels  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  being  the 
master  spirit  of  his  century,  ushered  in  a  new  era.  We  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progressing  age,  and  consequently  it  has  gone  in  advance 
of  us.  No  one  is  more  clearly  convinced  of  this  than  the  king.  I 
have  just  had  a  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  repeatedly  said,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself,  'This  also  must  be  changed  among  us.'  Even 
the  best  and  most  maturely  considered  plans  miscarry,  and  the  French 
Emperor  is  at  least  more  cunning  and  astute  than  we  are.  After  the 
Bussians  and  Frussians  have  fought  as  brave  as  lions,  we  are  obliged, 
although  unconqucred,  to  leave  the  battle-field  to  the  enemy.  We  may 
learn  much  from  him,  and  what  he  has  done  and  achieved  shall  not  be 
lost  upon  us.  ft  would  be  blasphemy  to  say,  *  God  is  with  him,'  but 
he  is  evidently  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  to  bury 
the  old  institutions  of  society,  which  have  no  longer  any  root,  but  which 
are  too  tightly  entwined  with  the  outward  order  of  things.  Certainly 
matters  will  be  better ;  belief  in  a  perfect  and  supreme  being  warrants 
us  in  this  confidence.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  is  doing,  is  not  to  be  permanent,  nor  to  be  considered  as  the  best 
state  of  things,  but  a  state  of  transition  to  a  happier  goal.  This  goal, 
however,  seems  to  lie  far  o£f ;  we  shall  probably  not  see  it  reached,  but 
die  in  the  meanwhile — God*s  will  be  done !  Here,  my  dear  father,  you 
have  my  political  creed,  such  as  I,  a  woman,  am  able  to  form  and  ex- 
plain it." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which 
existed  between  the  earlier  and  the  subsequent  ministers  of  Frederick 
William  III. ;  from  Lombard  to  Stein,  and  from  Kockeritz  to  Scham- 
horst,  was  as  great  a  change  as  from  Montbarey  and  Calonne,  to  Camot 
and  Poussielgue.  Hangwitz,  the  former  minister  of  foreign  affairsy 
was  e^  man  of  considerable  address,  he  was  small  in  person,  but  with  a 
pleasing  countenance  and  easy  temper,  which  made  him  popular  in 
society,  but  both  he  and  Lombard  were  debauchees.  Gentz,  a  man  of 
first-rate  observation,  saw  through  him  without  difficulty.  Haugwitz, 
says  he,  "  who  was  regarded  by  nearly  all  his  contemporaries  as  an 
accomplished  diplomatist,  as  well  for  political  profundity  as  versatility, 
WAS  but  a  very  weak  man,  of  very  limited  powers  of  intelleot;  whose 
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innumerable  and  deplorable  faultB,  however,  originated  leas  in  his  want 
of  good  wiU  than  in  his  utter  incapacity  for  doing  better." 

Yehae  informs  us,  in  his  "  Geschichte  der  Dentschen  Hofe  seit  der 
Beformation/'  a  most  instructive  work,  as  we  think,  that  the  cabinet 
councillor  John  William  Lombard  was  the  son  of  a  hairdresser,  of  the 
French  colony  in  Berlin.  He  used  himself  to  say  of  his  father : — "  Feu 
mon  pere  de  poudreuse  m^moire."  As  he  had  shown  from  a  boy  a 
lively  spirit  and  much  talent,  the  colony  provided  a  university  educa- 
tion for  him.  Frederick  the  Great  engaged  him  as  his  amanuensis. 
Lombard  was  very  clear-headed,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  possessed 
a  poetical  talent  of  no  mean  order.  But  he  became  one  of  the  most 
reckless  gamblers.  To  this  vice. public  opinion  attributed  his  being 
constantly  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  whereas  he  himself  was  anxious 
to  represent  his  poverty  as  a  proof  of  his  honesty  and  disinterestedness. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III.,  the  opponent 
of  these  intrigues,  and  the  head  of  the  war  party,  was  the  heroic  Louis 
Ferdinand,  the  traditions  of  whose  system  were  continued  by  Scham- 
horst. 

Schamhorst,  a  Hanoverian,  was  bom  and  bred  in  poverty,  and  had  a 
retiring  demeanour,  but  an  organizbg  intellect  of  the  first  order.  He 
was  no  slave  to  routine,  but  had  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  under  the 
uniform  of  the  general,  and  as  chief  of  the  commission  for  the  reform  of 
the  army,  he  may  be  said,  like  Camot,  to  have  organized  victory.  He 
was  most  ably  seconded  by  Van  Boyen,  whose  decease  not  many 
years  ago  brought  back  public  attention  to  the  rude  days  of  IVussian 
resuscitation.  The  result  of  the  new  spirit  infused  into  the  Frnsaian 
army  was  seen  in  the  dreadful  conflict  of  1813,  and  that  series  of 
successes  which  began  with  the  Eatzbach,  and  which  did  not  terminate 
until  the  allies  ent^^  Paris.  To  retrieve  the  military  glory  of  France, 
and  to  do  it  with  a  splendour  which  will  fully  bear,  out  a  comparison 
with  the  campaigns  of  the  first  empire  in  heroism  and  stubborn  perse- 
verance, was  reserved  for  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  all 
that  prestige  of  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nations  which  unluckily 
was  so  wofully  wanting  to  the  former  French  empire. 

The  routine  of  the  l^e  of  the  late  king  was  very  simple.  He  was  on 
foot  by  six  in  the  morning,  and  several  hours  were  passed  in  opening 
and  answering  letters;  he  then  gave  the  parole  for  the  day,  and  took 
his  habitual  exercise ;  he  dined  at  two  o'clock,  and  afterwards  conversed 
on  business  with  his  principal  ministers,  and  almost  every  evening 
attended  the  theatre.  We  ourselves  recollect  many  yean  ago  having 
first  had  a  sight  of  his  honest  face  enjoying  the  clown's  gaml^ls  in  the 
equestrian  circus.  He  was  also  very  fond  of  military  music,  and  of 
Spontini's  operas,  in  which  the  wind  instruments  were  managed  with 
aU  the  power  of  a  (German  composer,  although  Spontini  was  of  Italian 
birth,  and,  as  he  told  us  himself,  a  countryman  of  Baphael,  being  a 
native  of  Urbino. 

Frederick  William  III.,  the  present  king,  married  a  Bavarian  princess. 
The  Empress-Mother  of  Hassia,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  wac^ 
as  most  of  our  readers  know,  also  a  daughter  of  the  late  king,  and  W5 
do  not  exaggerate  in  saying,  that  even  doring  the  exacerbations  rf 
aulitary  and  political  hoatility^  tfaia  priiiiww  iiflv»  osased  to  enjoy  that 
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y^K^tftil  l^ffipliihy  ^  Die  BrhJtOi  pnblio  ttrhieltiiniS  dm  1»  lier  ttitiif 
and  emiDent  yiftti^;  Frederick  'Williatti  III,^  m  bto  did  age,  made  » 
left-bonded  ttafriai^  Willi  a  lady  Ia  a  ^rate  ipbeve,  wlw  beoaiM  %^ll 
toiotm  as  tbe  Frtncebd  bf  LiegnitB,  witbettt  e¥m^  j^nnrfaig  betiMff  yi-tHiy' 
^^ibte  fe«pet^  to  be  what  h  oidled  «Mi  •«B(»ftiDtb8r.^ 

As  ti  cdfiiraiit;  to  tbe  war'6  alHrms  df  t^e  i^ign  6f  fV^erilft  WiSimt 
nii,  ibftt  df  tbe  Ti?ign)ng  monarcb  baa  been  diiefly  eighalk:^  Hy  «ft 
aililstiti  derelopmeni^  ^hMx  vivale  tihat  i)f  llaifDli5^  WtOi^t  JLiftgllB«ti8 1f» 
Strong,  tmd  that  of  Bavaria  usder  Loiii6.  th^  fevoltnion  6f  1^4e'w^ 
fMttiiatefy  ibr  Qisraiany,  too  eboft-lived  to  hwe  fimned  My  vety^Mriett^ 
itttMtu{>tioii  to  tbe  artbtio  oareer  tui  tbis  aoeowt)llehfiil  aad  bMtnsed 
prkoe.  to  ^i«it>bl*a8e  BusudaU  (S.  Beyle),  rev^lutietMiry  pelitfea  in 
tb»  «irt(hotie  atmoftpbere  of  Beiftia  aw  as  out  of  iftxm  an  a  piM^^bi^'hl' 
a  tjoneert.  tti^  A.  A.  FtttiA,  in  bis  reoeiit  wwk  <oii  the  Ba^letn  ICofo* 
arobies  of  Bttfopi^*  8a5ii,  ''  Whatever  tbe  jndgtnmyt  of  {KMteritjr  nay  be 
ofa  tbe  Hvhig  khigias  a  polittdal  chttiaetet',  ^at  «olMH^  will  emaMy  be 
pi«ii<nDibod  AeigMtsn  wbiob  1m»  been  illirskntted  by  an  ebsermlioft  of 
nature  like  that  of  Humboldt — tbe  musical  direction  of  a  8poiitini--''<i» 
BOt^tbiis  of  ft  itatieb  aAd  a  Sis— the  iramaMc  pb^etB  of  h  IM^^^^^ 
the  deep  emditlioii  t>f  a  Yon  itao)A«k*-^tbe  imtelleete^  a^vi^  of  « 
Benke,  the  aceem^hbni^ts  ef  a  Waagen,  w^  brhige  the  ligM^  ff  I 

large  general  powa%  and  ^aittainiAents  to  iMnminnte  and  vMiy  the  im^ 
ptttelj  teoknieal  and  antiquarian  bramobes  of  M%  in^f^sien'^-^d  hoiH 
thongh  not  least,  fiie  tr«e  powers  of  a  £anlbaob,  in  whom  the  i^eettm 
(tf  the  pliilesopbic  historian  and  l^e  si^ftibility  of  the  poet  ave  mttskMA. 
to'ttie  oanvad  With  fiiplendbiA>,  beaWty,  nnd  a  dadng  eomprehMiSii^^MeM^ 
^at  knows  no  obslaetey  lliat  i-eeoile  from  ne  dtffientty." 

'finmboldt,  ihdogh  now  eigbty^Seven  yeai^  of  a|^,  is  Hitill  in  th% 
eirjoynient  of  vivaci^  of  intelle^  end  when  we  bad  the  hs^etnr  to  \f^ 
introdnoed  to  him,  «ven  of  %  oerpoveal  notivlty  asfonisbing  Ihr  Ms  nge  i 
ooinpaet  in  persoh,  with  shert,  cropped  white  bair;  he  spoke  SngiM^ 
flneirtly^  bnt  ecaitoe  ahy  vocal  volubility  Obn  do  jiistiee  to  l^e  rapidflf 
of  Uieiltioeeesion  of  his  ideas.  Like  one  of  those  volcanoes  Whieh  Wh^ 
describes  with  such  seientifio  aeOttracy  Snfd  nAistie  felicity,  tbe  hrillinAey 
of  bis  erttptions  of  suggestive  ideas  is  {|»»esBant.  Poor  BpOtttlni  has^ 
gMie  to  the  hold  of  Mi«  leal ;  and  never  «d  9r.  Yeron  say  a  IMeir  WovA 
UtLan  when  he  dmraeterieed  him  ^  hiU  of  ^iomr  firire  et  mtirtr  ifitt^. 
Ih  desys  gene  by,  we  harve  enjoyed  tbe  pleasm^  %i  meeting  tft  his  teble^ 
the  most  aieeemplisdied  laen  (^  Berlin,  and  witnessed  how  well  nwi  phi«» 
loeophieai^  he  eould  discihss  an  Sesibetie  question— always  saving  bih 
antipathy  to  Bellini  and  the  en^ly  BoAi«etti— we  toe^  be#M*e  the  lattef 
bnd  acquired  that  robust  itost^ttentation  which  in  *<Les  Martyrs'* 
len^^  notlvhig  to  be  desired  in  tbe  nieohanical  qnalittes,  bnt  in 
those  of  insptmtion  makes  ns  regret  the  flowing,  spontnneons  beauty  of 
^'Lwereiia,"  ''Blisife  d'Aitnore;,"  end  that  incompamblo  Xr^^i  thl^ 
"  Esule  di  Roma,"  which  was  his  first  title  to  the  name  ef  gtent  noes* 
poser.  But  we  «re  running  away  ftom  Spbntini*  Tbe  sywpoein  we 
spedc  of  Were  ttometimes  followed  by  n  drive  to  tbe  opetn,  %fa^¥» 
afiaK^e  in  Madame's  box  wns  at  the  tiispesal  of  the  etnmger,  who  %8tt 

•  ^<  The  ^vlgttian,  Ihe  Tnifcs  tt^d  the  GMnSn/*    LoagiMtt  k  €k>. 


the  «Atisfa61iraft  trfliearitig  "  Y^Mb  "  tiime  unSer  ibe  immediate  diiee^ 
tmn  ef  the  ICaettro  htneelf,  baloii  in  hand. 

With  the  sotdpttife  vf  EiH  the  psblic  is  weU  aeqpiainted,  through  tha 
" AiDaBon "  "whichadonied ihe  Ctytftal  Palace eome years  ago ;  and  tka 
great  work  of  Kanlbadi,  **  The  DiqwitioH  6f  the  Nation^  at  the  Buildtng^ 
of  the  lV»wer-of  Babel,"  -]««  work  that  almost  ohalleBgei  eompaiisQii 
with  the  productions  of  the  age  of  Mant^gun  and  Miohiral  Aageie. 

▲  great 4eai  has  keeb  Imtten  about  *'  Qermaa  ideas  "  and  "  Geimaix 
daapoliam/*  we  thiilk  werf  uapcocBsarily>  We  de  not  want  QMmaa 
ideas  on  politioal  mattem  iti  this  cottBlry,  «aiid  ae  little  do  the  Germans 
stand  in  need  of  <wilr  fotvii  of  goTermnent.  "  The  English  people  mm 
mialahen»"  say«  the  fhs^oently  profof«nd  Yiscount  lioDald,  "  in  aai^, 
fmimg  that  ^wtiiew¥«r  thwe  isabt  a  Britiah  Lards  and  OommaBB  there 
ifl  enly  a  Ifpratft  rand  -akitea/'  We  are  petsnaded  that  the  fraople  of 
Prussia  enjoy  under  the  present  government  aa  much  liberty  n  is  need*-. 
Mibr  then»  and  wiMiid  htTte  been  able  to  ^tojoy  htc  men  bad  there 
been  no  fevokkliotiaty  teania  in  164^ 

"  ICy  reaaene^''  «a^  Mtv  PaMb,  "  ftr  ihinking  that  oonatitntionBl 
gi»w»muunt»ia  in  a  great  laeaaafe  nmsengemal  ta  Pmiiia,  are  twofohL' 
iint  ef  aU,  a  gteat  proportian  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  draaion 
df  ft«8Bia-8i«  «ot  Gamatts^  but  Qeemanined  Skveai  and  imdude  not 
only  Jt^aawrania,  dbo.)  btti  ef^mi  gtmt  pact  of  the  Mardh  of  :&imda»>. 
bmi^.  In  the  Whole  aatoge  ef  hieloiy)  tfafere  is  bo  inalanee  lof  any 
tttfrie  laoe  posaeaaiag  eanetitittional  Mlbertgr^  aad  aflt  Berlib  I  fi>aad  tto 
aMidem  biato^f  of  Piwam  to  be  Mavio  father  tinm  Sa&oor-that  ia  ita 
laiy^  eitber  apen  revolt^  or  the  «mat  abjeet  seifyility- 

'<  In  the  aeeond  ptaesi  Pl^aaam  has  not  that  other  gieat  Bvitiak 
element,  which,  next  to  the  phlegmatic,  persevering  Saxon  natioMiUt^^ 
k  the  beet^Nuiis  bf  cenatitaleiwial  <HbaHy^'*a  compact^  eemanted  ads- 
teciacy  of  birth,  webhh  and  iateHsgeboey  doing  tibe  vntk  that  is  dona 
an  ^e  eontinent  by  araiies,  boreaabraeies^  and  polioe  qpBtein»^^aa<ahbrt| 
pmerving  the  orttoriBdiapraBabletQUbeitji  byantoral^reeeamiytibte 
with  its  existence,  instead  of  a  physical  force  incompatible  with  it,  for 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  British  representative  form  of  government  has 
exceedingly  slender  chances  in  ab^  titale  where  a  powerful  aristocracy 
is  wanting,  and  where  a  large  army  is  at  the  command  of  the 
sovereign.  Constitutions  miic^  be  diawn  «nit  on  paper,  and  on  paper 
they  seem  destined  to  remain. 

'<  mie  wbale  of  the  da^eiofmieiit  of  dPruash  oat  6f  tiie  lorn  of  the  old 
floaaaaa  ampire,  Aon  the  fmt  vintcvy  of  Ibe ^great  Blector  to  tbeidoaa 
of  tbe  )Beveateentb  oentary, 'down  to  1^X4^  has  been  antocntic  «Bd 
aati««rntoomtie.  ISie  trve  'foanlier  of  tbk  mronarohy  was  in  my  opinion 
nmther  tbeoonqnararof  Fbhrtellin  nar  Fiederidk  the  Oreat,  but  dm 
Bemi-aavage  father  Of  lifae  latter  prince,  and  tlie  apuit  of  tbe  system  waa 
aontaiaed  in  bis naamaiabte  woido'*--'  I estabiiah  tbe aava^eignty  Hben 
look  of  broaae;  amy  b«d  tnasure  aie  both  created;  my  snoceaaor  may 
tfirow  afwwf  tbe  mask  when  (he  ehooaea.'  It  is  true  thatPrvasia  baa  an 
M  patetfbeed  nobMitgr>  bat  w^  an  arialdcracy ;  !br  if  we  aak  wbera  ia 
the  vac^Bl  and  ^yaioal  coovage  tbat  wbaM  caU  tbe  erown  to  aooocntt 
ibr  iaftingiiig  tbe  Mbertiea  di  Ibe  people  f  where  is  the  tradilienaL  and 

*  1  oiyniaatien  ^iatintBipaaop>ataaif  nan  aasaal  and  oiyil  bodyguaai 
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between  the  orown  and  the  assaults  of  demofcratic  ambition  ?  to  these 
questions  we  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  we  should  vainly 
seek  in  the  barrack,  bureau,  and  ante-chamber  nobility  of  Prussia  any 
set  of  men  corresponding  to  the  British  aristocracy,  linked  with  the 
middle  classes  by  matrimonial  alliances,  and  sympathising  with  the 
people  in  their  interests,  but  ready  as  one  man  to  pulverise  lawless  de- 
mocracy to  infinitesimal  atoms." 

The  army,  and  the  army  ahne,  saved  Prussia  from  utter  destruction 
in  1848,  and  the  firmness,  the  moderation,  the  good  sense,  and  the  true 
liberality  of  the  Prince  of  .Prussia  proved  a  counterpoise  to  that 
extremism  in  the  character  of  the  King,  which  often  accompanies  a 
genial  temperament;  for,  as  far  as  wit,  learning,  accomplishments, 
and  excellent  intentions  go,  there  is  no  living  sovereign  that  can  be  put 
before  him.  He  could  not  have  been  brought  up  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  the  late  M.  Aucillon. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  record  of  the  admirably  effective  man- 
ner in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  represented  at  Berlin.  The  eru- 
dition aiid  the  sincere  piety  of  the  late  Sir  (George  Bose  is  still  re- 
membered in  that  capital,  and  the  nomination  of  Lord  Westmoreland 
was  one  of  the  many  proofs  Viscount  Palmerston  has  given  of  his  ad- 
mirable tact.  Lord  Westmoreland  was  the  Mend  of  t^e  highly  gifted 
and  heroic  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  (the  tender  correspondent  of 
^'Raher'),  and,  under  Lord  Cathcart,  went  through  the  anluous  cam- 
paign of  Leipsio  at  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns;  and  the 
sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  of  our  present  minister.  Lord 
Bloomfield,  loses  nothing  by  an  exquisite  courtesy  that  maintains  the 
traditions  of  last  century  in  an  age  of  revolutionary  violence  and  jostling 
money-getting. 

All  accounts  represent  the  youthfdl  prince  now  in  this  country  as  a 
young  man  of  the  highest  personal  promise.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
wish  the  youthful  personages  to  whom  we  allude  as  great  domestic 
felicity  as  that  which  has  preceded  on  both  the  one  side  and  the  other. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Whsv  Napoleon  broke  the  Bourbon  sway  in  Spain,  and  seated  his 
brother  Joseph  on  the  throne,  the  distant  colonies  belonging  to  that 
crown  profited  of  the  opportunity  to  assert  their  independence.  Mexico, 
the  land  of  the  meek  Monteasuma,  led  the  way,  and,  in  eleven  years 
after,  the  provinces  now  known  as  Central  America  followed  the  ex- 
ample. At*  the  present  moment,  when  public  attention  has  been  so 
loudly  called  to  these  regions,  we  think  some  account  of  their  condition 
in  certain  social  and  poHtical  relations  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Nor 
is  the  geographical  position  of  these  provinces  one  of  the  least  causes 
that  render  tiiem  important.  Seated  between  the  two  great  oceans^ 
this  comparatively  small  r^on  has  ports  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  seems  formed  to  be  one  of  the  great  foci  for  the  trade,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  convenient  thoroughfares  between  the  old  and  neir 
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worlds.  During  the  Spanish  occupation  these  provinces  were  known 
as  the  "  kiogdom  of  Guatemala,"  hut  when  they  threw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  each  province  hecame  independent,  connected  with  the  others  hy 
«  federal  union.  The  political  convulsions  that  shook  Central  America 
upon  its  first  emancipation  from  the  Spanish  thraldom  were  very  like 
those  that  had  agitated  Mexico  when,  a  few  years  before,  she  found  her- 
self in  a  similar  position.  A  difference  of  opinion  arose,  and  two  parties 
were  formed,  of  which  Morazan  and  Carrera  hecame  the  leaders.  The 
former  wished  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  federal  union,  the  latter 
wished  for  its  dissolution.  When,  in  ^823,  a  national  assembly  was 
convoked,  Morazan  was  elected  chief  of  the  republic.  He  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  energy,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  over  which  he 
was  called  to  preside.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  he  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  populousness  of  the  land,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amounting  to  one  million  and  a  half  But  General  Morazan's  govem- 
ment  was  soon  disturb^.  Many  serious  outbreaks  occurred,  foreign 
aid  was  given  to  his  domestic  foes,  and,  though  General  Morazan  tri- 
umphed over  these,  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  prevailed.  It  was 
at  this  crisis  Morazan  thought  proper  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government 
from  Guatemala,  the  ancient  capital,  to  Salvador.  The  conftisioa 
consequent  on  these  changes  first  brought  Carrera  on  the  stage. 

In  Central  America,  as  in  Mexico,  the  distinction  of  race  is  considered 
of  much  importance.  A  man's  social  position  is  materiaUy  influenoed 
by  his  being  a  white,  a  Creole,  mestitzo,  Indian,  mulatto,  or  black. 
Carrera  boasted  of  being  a  mestitzo— that  is,  the  child  of  an  Indian  and 
of  a  European  parent.  Keared  in  the  seclusion'  of  a  mountain  village, 
unskilled  in  the  lettered  lore  of  books,  hearing  from  the  lips  of  his  priest 
the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity,  so  wondrously  calculated  to  develope 
every  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  Carrera,  with  his  warm  imagination  and 
simple  faith,  learned  in  his  mountain  home  to  hate  the  **  liberals"  of 
Guatemala,  who  had  carried  their  ideas  of  reform  and  utility  so  far  as  to 
convert  the  episcopal  palace  into  a  theatre.  As  liberalism  spread,  church 
property  was  further  encroached  on,  and  marriage  was  declared  a  civil 
contract.  At  this  crisis  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  country ; 
the  chief  of  the  state  sent  physicians  into  the  districts;  the  effects  of  medi- 
cine were  not  satisfactory  to  the  patients,  and  a  report  became  current 
that  the  government  intended  to  poison  the  people.  Discontent  resolved 
itself  into  insurrection ;  troops  were  sent  against  the  insurgents,  houses 
were  pillaged,  whole  villages  burned,  and  a  lawless  soldiery  allowed  to 
wanton  in  crime.  An  insult  offered  to  Carrera's  wife  roused  her  hus- 
band's courage,  and  changed  the  discontented  peasant  into  the  warlike 
leader.  Assembling  a  few  followers,  he  hurried  from  village  to  village, 
satisfying  his  vengeance  by  the  slaughter  of  every  government  officer 
that  fell  into  his  hands.  The  hatred  against  foreigners  was  a  prevailing 
sentiment  amongst  Carrera's  party.  The  insurgents  proposed  to  march 
to  the  city  of  Guatemala.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  alarm  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  iU  prepared  for  resistance.  A  division  had  just 
occurred  in  the  liberal  party,  then  the  leading  power  in  the  city.  One 
of  their  leading  members  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Neighbouring  towns,  profiting  of  the  confusion,  demanded  new 
privileges.    Calves,  who  held  the  supreme  command  in  the  city,  went 


fnm.  fltrett  to  «(rMt  cntraating  tbe  itthabitMite  to  rwe,  aamirmg  Chem 
that  Qeneral  IConuan  would  eoon  arrive.  General  Prem,  4»ininaiider 
of  the  foroea,  took  oflfisnoe  becauae  Oalvea  gav«  a  lieutcnent^oloDelcy  to 
S'^paoiard.  60  saBsiblT  ^ma  Una  htmilt  felt,  that  Oencral  Prem  and 
bia  oi&oers  Maigiied.  Notfaiti^  oould  ezeeed  the  perplexir  j  of  Galv«s. 
He  Tiaited  eaoh  individiaattj:,  aootliad  all,  and  dismiBaed  the  ohnoziottB 
Sipaniard. 

Bat  new  dlfflmdtiaa  asvaa.  The  aoldiera  ef  the  federal  'go^nemmeat 
nvolled,  left  their  harraeka,  and  ncrohed  iato  the  plant  with  fixed 
bvyonets,  oolourB  fiytng,  and  <VBon  in  fh>nt.  General  Prem  and  Gal* 
vm  aiteaibled  the  fo^pemment  troopa,  and  marched  to  the  plasa.  A 
Aarp  eneonnter  took  plaee.  A  ball  passed  throngh  Bern's  hat ;  'Galves 
WW  thrown  from  his  horse,  but  eeaaped.  The  rebel  soldiers  bM  their 
plaoe  for  the  night,  but  were  jnerented  by  the  cavalry  from  ravagtng 
the  «ity.  On  the  following  momiDg  aome  of  the  ringleadera  were  tricen 
and  shot.  Now  Comra^a  party  anired.  The  demand  that  the  ^soldieni 
shaald  OTaenate  the  fAigt  was  indignafltly  refneed ;  find  it  is  prolMible  thal» 
had  aM  partiaa  in  the  etty  been  aoited,  they  might  have  been  droiraBL 
bank.  Oairaro  bad  not  yet  joined  his  friends,  but  he  soon  aiH^el, 
bringing  -with  him  a  anat  multitude.  The  oitizens  and  eoldien,  parfly 
through  tma  mad  partly  thfongh  want  of  union,  made  no  defenoe.  Tlmt 
tfvnDiDg  Caima  entered  the  oity.  fie  was  mounted  en  a  supeib  char' 
ger,  though  has  habiliments  were  a  aaas  of  rags.  On  his  he«l  he  wore 
a  atraw  hat  onumaated  in  fmot  «with  a  large  green  buA.  AH  has 
Mloweia  wane  aimilar  head-gear.  This  strange  adormnent  gave  to  the 
laat  mnltitnde  the  B|^)eaMnee  ef  n  noTing  forest.  With  thn  exemption 
af  the  nnifonnity  of  colour  «t  least,  nothing  tsouM  be  more  dissirailHr 
#iaintfieirgaMeial  aaeontroments.  Borne  were  armed  widi  mnAets^ 
iPtfaen  wilh.pBBtala,  aene  had^sliokB  ^nt  in  the  form  of  muMketa,  wi(k 
tin  locks  to  oompleto  thedelueimi;  in  abort,  almost  ev^ry  possible  nnrila 
was  brought  into  inqmsition.  The  rear  of  this  strange  assemblage  waa 
dbaed  by  twn  or  three  thousand  women,  furnished  with  aachs  to  carry 
aiway  booty.  A  wwre  nf^alling  sight  oeuld  not  ha^  been  presented  ta 
tka-citiaeBa  of  Oaatemala.  It  is  said  Ihat  Cairera  himaelf  was  alarmed 
riftm  pausing  t»  bakeld  Hbo  mighty  power  he  had  put  into  motion. 
Smbo  of  thoso  einatures  had  never  before  been  in  a  city,  and  wem 
Mwaad  «t  uU  ibey  beheM.  For  was  ihdr  leader  much  in  wivanea 
m  Mgaid  to  civiliaation.  One  of  his  avtendaDts  entered  a  house  01s 
pMtmiU  for  plundering  purposes,  aad  found  a  generaVs  laoed  .ooat  Thia 
be  brought  lo'Carroni,  who  very  naeeivmoBiously  slipped  it  on  over  hia 
Mga,  and  seeased  to  foel  a  great  nosession  of  dignity  in  donning  "ftna 
BOW  garb.  JBot  of  a  watch  that  fell  into  his  hands  be  could  make  no 
nas;  ho  dad  »0t  know  for  what  purpose  it  wus  intraded.  Beaewaa-flu 
vnlettored  man,  aimple-minded,  but  violent,  master  «f  a  large  city. 
Xhe  lives  and  'prupei'ty  t(f  the  inhabitants  wen  at  Us  disposal.  *Hn 
sAone  could  ^ontixd  the  surging  eleoMnts  of  hnman  'psESsion  by  whicih 
lio  waa  suirv(waded«  The  'Chief  people  of  the  plaee  -sought  him  out,  nod 
aaitreated  him  in  the  mast  humble  manner  to  name  the  conditions  '«pon 
whidi  he  would  efuouate  the  otty.  He  demanded  all  (he  money  aad 
wms  that  the  goveBnmentoouIdasttmmd.  Another  ^oonfikion  waa  ^e 
4iapOBitmL  ^  Ctailvua. 
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Keanwliile,.  thoogli.  the  gjaiae^maaa  wa»  knpfettnder  oonlrol  by  Cbivenii 
many  straggling  parties  went  about  pillaging  on  their  own  aocoub^  t$ 
th«>  incteaawbabla  toiror  of  tha  inhabitaate,  whO'  saw  ut  tbm^  ttBagrB  the 
TOalinuaanes  to  a.  gfmeial  saokiag.  It  mnafe  aol  b»  faicottea'  tba^ 
CanBra»  upon  hia  amvaly.  went  atrwght  to  the  oatiiedral»,  wlwi%h*faB|; 
&h^iim  of  thanksgiving.  The  Uhenila  had  allowed- the  paiaoa  oC  tha 
ttBolthiahop  to  be  used  aa  a  diaatre.  Carrem  demanded  ^  ]nya»  put 
tium  in  his  pocket,  and  said  the  building  should,  remain  unooonq^ied 
mtil  tha  archbishop- s  ratunu  With  thia  siRWg  saosor  ol  jiw&ioa  aad 
defarenoe  for  xeligioa,  tb«»  was  a  daah^of  the'  brigand  natui*  in  Uiia 
wild  chief.  He  declared  afiberwavda  that,  while  oontaoUin^  tba  pnadar 
toiy  dispositioa  of  hia  fi>llowars,  ha  oould  himaelf  aeMeely  semsl  ttia 
temptation  to  plunder.  Ho  evaeoated  the  oity  upon  raoeivug  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  silver  and  a  thousand  musheti.  WhimsioaUy  eneughv 
he  lequiredy  in  addition,  a  ooosmission  aa.liautananfe-Qolani^  AJt  length 
Carresa  and  hia  followers  departed^  but  not  mthout  having  eaaaed  iiir 
tansa  alarm  by  delays  and  retunia«  Qeneml  ICoraaan  arrived  in  »  few 
daf  a  ftom  San  Ssilvador,  with  fiitean  hundred  soldierB.  But  tha  disaeu 
mm.  amongst  the  libamia  praventad  his  aeting  wilb  the*  promptituda 
that  might  have  seetirad  liie  triumph  of  his  party*  A  deputatioft  was 
atnt  to  Carrara,  who  persiated  in  his  former  dftmaads.  He  required  that 
the  Indian  capitation  tax  should  be  leduoed  to  ona-thind  of  iia  amouat. 
With  regard  to  ibreignaBi»  ha  oonsantadr  that  those  who  had  married  in 
tha  country  should  rernain»  but  that  ia<  ftttui<a  noaa  shaiild  ba  aUowad 
to  settle  there.  When  we  oonaidBr  tha  injustice  oS  Spaniab.  ruhi,  and 
the  severity  witii  which  the  Indian  raoea  wbd»  treated,  we  cannot 
W4indar  at  Cacrera^s  hatred  of  foreignaBs.  The*  coo&renee  brake  up 
without  either  party  being  satiafiad*  Wav  was  rasumad.  Koraaan 
punued  Carrara  to  the  mountains;,  but  when  ha<  arrived  at  the  seeDaof 
oepredation,  tha  actors  had.  disappeasad,  oairying  destruction  ftirtbar 
an.  Though  the  libarala  were  divided  amongst  tharasdvas,  and  ttaough 
tba  oentra&sta  deteatad  the  libeisils,  still  a'Sanae  of  comflnan  danger  at 
length  induced  all  to  beg  Morajan  to  enter  tha  aity  and  put  himsaff  at 
the  head  of  tha  goveromfintb  Ha  antsnsd  tha  oity  aimdst  uoiv^nal 
noolamation,  cannon  dring,  and  balhi'  rii^;>ng,  thoingh  differsaaea  of 
«^inion  soon  manifested  themfdvicis<  agaisfa.  MU  aadhr  was  so  ibr  estab- 
luhad  that  m  about  two  months  Gaaeml  Itowzain  thinking  ftnatamala 
tnmqiiil,  retired  to  San  Salvador.  Canrara  na^  lattgMr  made  himaelf 
board.  It  was  suppoaed  hia  party  had  deasrtad  him*  and,  under  this 
improasiont  the  general- ittrohief  of  Ooatemala  puMiahad  a  proolamation  • 
aiering  a  priee  for  b^  hasd.  But  Carrara  iras  only  waiting  his 
Importunity.  Aware-  of  the  dissonuma  in.  €kialfimala»  hia  snddenlir  i^ 
lisaredatthehaad^alnigefiipae^  attadcadsoaa-Qaighhoariii^  plaaea, 
and  declared  hia  intention  ofmarchaiigta  tiieoapild  ami  kiUttg  every 
white  inhabitant.  The  whoki  city  ifaa  ini  aoiifoaum»  A.  univenal 
iBoicabi^ggad  Moraaan  to  ratmra  end  tah»tha  ofiae^of  diatatei  Ha  did 
ash.  In  the  conflinta  that  fiiUosrad*.  Catgatm  waa  aowBtftly  VmAtf^  but 
alanya  asoapad  Having  last  hia  beat  men,.ha  eaaia  taa  oomfmniiBa. 
Thiswaacduidaaed  so  satiafiiatory  OatManMn  ratemadta  BanSal- 
aadai^.  fint  levying  a  heavy  ioan.«n  thn  aity  t»  pay  the  espeoaes  of 
tha  war.     The  two  eon^hdnla  mont.  ftDflvnF  ^uv^i  afuaat  Maraaan 
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were  this  costom  of  levying  forced  loans  and  his  hostility  to  the 
church. 

But  the  political  horizon  hecame  now  most  darkly  clouded.  The 
federal  union  that  had  hitherto  existed  hetween  the  states  was  dissolved 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Honduras  and  Costa  Bica,  which  provinces  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of  the  general  government.  Garrera 
hailed  the  intelligence  with  joy.  He  again  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  Guatemala.  There  was  no  one  to  oppose  his  entrance,  and  he  took 
possession  of  the  place  at  the  head  of  1500  men.  This  strange  man,  to 
whom  the  virtue  of  patriotism*  cannot  be  denied,  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  state.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to  direct  civil  affairs,  he  con-^ 
fided  their  management  to  others.  For  himself,  he  got  the  rank  of 
brigadier- general,  and  was  presented  with  a  handsome  uniform.  He  was 
chiefly  desirous  of  military  honours.  His  soldiers  were  lodged  in  the 
city  barracks,  and  to  his  honour  be  it  said  that  in  eight  months  his  de- 
mands for  money  were  only  equal  to  what  Morazan  required  in  two. 
There  was  no  fixed  pay ;  he  kept  no  accounts,  but  asked  for  money 
when  he  wanted  it.  He  was  by  no  means  avaricious,  a  circumstance 
which  secured  him  the  countenance  of  the  aristocracy,  upon  whom  the 
forced  loans  fell  heaviest.  Carrera  made  Bivera  Fax  governor  of  the 
state.  He  wished  himself  to  be  considered  merely  a  soldier  of  the 
government.  But  all  were  afraid  of  him.  They  dreaded  his  violent 
and  restless  temper.  Indeed,  he  candidly  advised  the  civil  authorities 
not  to  contradict  him  in  his  moments  of  passion,  as  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  consequences.  The  Centralists  wore  now,  by  Carrera's  autho- 
rity, the  dominant  party,  but  they  dreaded  the  hand  that  upheld  them. 
The  Mestitzo  chief  disliked  inaction.  He  marched  towards  San  Sal- 
vador to  encounter  Morazan,  whom  he  detested.  This  movement 
affinghted  the  Centralists.  If  Carrera  were  defeated  Morazan  would 
re-enter  the  city.  If  his  good  fortune  prevailed  the  new  conquest  might 
render  him  more  exacting.  No  means  were  neglected  that  could  flatter 
or  keep  him  in  good  humour.  It  was  about  this  time  his  mother  died. 
When  cholera  visited  some  time  before,  a  rule  was  made  that  no  one 
should  be  buried  in  the  churches,  nor  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a 
cemetery  being  established  without.  Thisnde  had  been  observed,  and 
the  vaults  of  wealthy  families  within  the  churches  had  remained  un- 
opened since  that  time.  Cairera,  upon  the  death  olP  his  mother,  signified 
his  wish  that  she  should  be  buried  in  the  cathedral.  It  hurt  the  pride 
of  some  of  the  grandees  that  an  old  huckster  woman  should  be  buried 
in  the  cathedral,  whilst  they  were  excluded.  For  our  own  part,  we 
think  Carrera  perfectly  right  in  showing  every  mark  of  respect  to  his 
mother's  memory.  Whatever  individuals  might  think,  a  public  funeral 
was  ordered  for  the  old  lady,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  state.  Such 
was  Carrera,  feared  and  respected  by  the  aristocracy,  adored  by  the 
Indian,  who  hailed  him  as  their  saviour. 

An  entertaining  American  writer  who  visited  Carrera  about  this  time 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  Mestitzo  hero : — "  When  I  entered 
the  room  he  was  sitting  at  a  table  counting  sixpenny  and  shilling  pieces. 
Colonel  Monte  Rosa,  a  dark  Mestitzo,  in  a  dashing  uniform,  was  sitting 
by  his  side,  and  several  other  persons  were  in  the  room.  He  was  about 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height^  wi(^  straight  black  hair,  an  Indian  com- 
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]^ezioii  and  ezpresdon,  without,  beard,  and. did  not  seem  to  be  more 
than  twenty-one  jears  old.  He  wore  a  black  bombazet  round-about 
jacket  and  pantaloons.  He  rose  as  we.  entered,  pushed  the  money  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  and,  probably  out  of  respect  to  my  coat,  received 
me  with  courtesy,  and  gave  me  a  chair  at  his  side.  My  first  remark 
was  an  expression  of  surprise  at  his  extreme  youth.  He  answered  that 
he  was  but  twenty-three  years  old;  certainly  he  was  not  more  than 
twenty-five ;  and  then,  as  a  man  conscious  that  he  was  something  ex- 
traordiDary,  and  that  I  knew  it,  without  waiting  for  any  leading  qaea- 
tions,  he  continued,  that  he  had  begun,  he  did  not  say  what,  widi  thir- 
teen men  armed  with  old  muskets,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fire  with 
cigars ;  pointed  to  eight  places  where  he  had  been  wounded,  and  said 
that  he  had  three  balls  then  in  his  body.  At  this  time  he  could  hardly 
be  recognised  as  the  same  man  who,  less  than  two  years  before,  had 
entered  Guatemala  with  a  horde  of  wild  Indians,  proclaiming  death  to 
strangers.  Indeed,  in  no  particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his 
opinion  of  foreigners,  a  happy  illustration  of  the  effect  of  personal  inter- 
course in  breaking  down  prejudices  against  individuals  or  classes.  He 
had  become  personally  acquainted  wi^  several— one  of  whom,  an  Eng- 
lish doctor,  had  extracted  a  ball  from  his  side ;  and  his  intercourse  witii 
all  had  been  so  satisfactory,  that  his  feelings  had  undergone  an  entire 
revulsion,  and  he  said  they  were  the  only  people  who  had  never  de- 
ceived him.  He  had  done  too  what  I  consider  extraordinary.  In  the 
intervab  of  his  hurried  life  he  had  learned  to  write  his  name,  and  had 
thrown  aside  his  stamp.  Considering  Carrera  a  promising  young  man, 
I  told  him  that  he  had  a  long  career  before  him,  and  might  do  much 
good  for  his  country ;  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  with  a 
burst  of  feeling  that  I  did  not  expect,  said  he  was  determined  to  sacri- 
fice his  life  for  his  country.  With  all  his  faults  and  his  crimes,  none 
ever  accused  him  of  duplicity,  or  of  saying  what  he  did  not  mean ;  and 
perhaps,  as  many  self-deceiving  men  have  done  before  him,  he  believeB 
himself  a  patriot." 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Carrera.  Whilst  yet  so  young,  invested  with 
supreme  power,  he  was  never  enervated  by  luxury.  His  mannera  were 
unaffected,  but  very  grave.  He  seldom  smiled,  and  rarely  spoke  on  any 
subject  but  the  affairs  of  his  country.  Honest  in  his  intentions  and 
impetuous  in  his  feelings,  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  above  the 
influence  of  public  opinion.  He  was  annoyed  that  strangers  should  be- 
lieve what  his  enemies  said,  that  he  was  a  robber  and  murderer.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  proud  of  the  good 
he  had  done  his  country.  His  freedom  from  all  selfish  and  avaricious 
feeling  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  aristocratic  party  supported 
him;  his  sincere  zeal  for  religion  attached  the  churohmen,  and  his 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  Indians  boimd  him  to  them  as  a  brother  and 
deliverer.  When  at  the  height  of  his  power — head  of  the  state,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army — ^he  preserved  the  original  simplicity 
of  his  tastes.  Living  in  an  humble  dwelling,  a  bed,  two  chairs,  and 
an  oaken  table,  constituted  the  furniture  of  his  chamber.  Several 
badly-executed  copperplates  hung  upon  the  wall,  representing  the 
battles  of  the  French  empire.  His  admiration  of  Napoleon  was  bound- 
less, and  the  gravity  of  his  manner  yielded  to  a  soft  smile  when  his 
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ibdani  uaioB.  Mormm  ■ta^ug^^  IImp  iU  iiittgnt^.  AavebfMvgmn 
« ^portrait  of  Ctoreisa,  it  maf  b»biit  jortioo  Iq  ^oato  a  dfitoripfeioii,  bf 
IliB  MiBB  fattid,  of  hiS'  rival  ^  Qaneral'  Mamaan,'*  aajrs  ouv  aatbor, 
^^wttkaaveittt:  affieeM^  ivaaataading  m  tih«  aavUov  of  the  oabilib;  a 
laipgt Ava  waa  bforafagbafoiia Ihm  doov,  aad  a  tabls  atood  agatoal  Ite 
ipaU,  witb  a  caadla  ajid  dkaeolata  ovpa  upon  it.  Ha  waa  iibout  fbat^ 
ili»  ^paaai  oLd^  ftva*  feal  tmi.  iiiabaa  high,  thin,  witb  a  blaok  laauatam 
and-  a  weak'a  beaad^  and  woi»  a  mititaiy  teob-aoat  bafttofted  u^  to  the 
tinoaiy  and  a  award.  Hia  Imiwaa  ofl^  ami  |ha  avpMsaioa  of  hta  flwie 
ipitid  and  intoUigent.  Though  atill  young,  fbf  tan  Tsara  ba  had  bean 
iha  fliat  man  in  tha  oountrj,  and  aight  Feestdaitt  of  tba  IfcapuUio.  Sb 
had  riaBQj  and  bad  aaateiaed  Umaelf  bf  milltafy  akill  and  pananal 
tamvaBf*;  always  lad  hia  ibraaa  bimaalf;  had  beott  ba  inQnmaaabbB 
baide%  and  ofban  wounded,  bat  aavar  baatoik  A  jew  baibia^  Hie 
faopla  Q#  (obuateoiaU  of  both  partiaa  had  im^lofed  him  to  aoma  to  thair 
naliaf,  as  tiie  only  man  wh»  could  aava  tbam  i!boQi>  Oaneva  and  daatraa^ 
tbv.  At  that  momant  ba  addad  anathap  ta  the  aoaallaaa  inataaoea  of 
Iba  flokfeaaaa  of  popular  ftaour.  I  waa  proaanted  to  bim  by  CoIoaaL 
ZaralMab  From  the  boat  inAvnnation  I  cofdd  aaqttiva,  and  tba  afithi^ 
aiaant  with  wbiab  I  bad  haanL  bim  ajpokan  af  by  hia  office«%  aad^  in 
Ibot,  by  avavy  ona  alaa  iu  hia  own  state,  I  bad  aaneoiaed  abnoat  a  §idr 
ing  of  adnuratum  fbtCbaaBal  Jloimsan,  and  my  iateaeat  in  biai  waa  ia- 
aaeaaed  by  hia  miafortunaa.  I  waa  vaally  at  a  loaa  bow  to  addrea^i  bim  ; 
and  whila  my  adnd  waa  ftili  of  bia  ilUAited  anpadition,  hia  fiiat  (|«aa- 
iion  waa,  if  hiafiuaily  bad  amced  in  Costa  Bioa,  or  if  I  had  beard  aay- 
thang  of  them.  I  did  not  tali  ban  what  I  ttma  thoagbt,  that  hia  cala- 
nutiaa  would  follow  all  who  ware  aoiiaeatad  wi'b  bia^  and  pvobaMy 
that  hb  wifa  and  daughtara  would  not  ba  paamittad  an  aaylum  in  that 
state;  but  it  spoke  volumes  that  at  such  a  moment,  with  tba  waaok  of 
hia  foUowava  bafbva  btai»  apd  the  memory  of  bia  mandar^d  compaoibns 
ikaah  in  baa  miad,  in  tba  overthrow  of  ell  bia  hof^a  and'  fovtunea^  baa 
baart  tavaad  to  bia  domeatia  ndationa.  He  aaptaasad  biaaonM>w  ibr  the 
oondiftion  in  wbiab  I  saw  bia  unl^py  ooantry ;  ngrattad  tiM  my  viait 
was  B/t  ancb  a  aaoat  unibrtunata  maaiant ;  apoba  of  M.  da  Witt,  aad  the 
nlutiana  of  that  oonntry  with  oara,  and  bis  aegrat  that  o^r  treaty  had 
aot  bean  renewed,  and  thai;  it  aould  not  ba  dona  bow  ;  baA  thaaa  things 
waaa  aat  in  my  mind.  Faaling  that  ba  muat  ba««  aiaaa  important 
huainaaa,  I  iwnaiaad  bul;  a  abort  tine,  and  returned  to  tiie  bease." 

Shortly  after  the  iatarriew  juat  daaaiibed,  HJoaaaan  witbdraar  hMto 
Costa  Rioa,  wbewia  ha  watdied  tha  paogaesa  of  areata  in  Guatemala. 
Impelled  by  hia  animoaity  againat  Caaiara^  ha  at  length  loft  hia  aataeaty 
end,  aaaambiing  a  eenaidaraMa  fiavca,  pvasented  bimaatf  before  lAia  gataa 
af  OnalMnala..  The  rival  armaas  met  on  tba  leth  of  Ifaaah,  18W^  mid, 
after  two  dayaf  eaeowitar,  MoEaaan  waa  iMoad  to  rataeat  Tbia  tiau> 
ha  took  reftskge  in  Ban  Salvador.  It  waa  after  tUa  loa^faaat  that  Gaa- 
iemala  waa  M^emnly  pronounced  ia  C^graaa  to  be  ae¥avad  ftom  tha 
^deration.  Mofaaan  meanwhile  left  St*.  Salvador  and  journeyed  to- 
warda  Chili,  whenoe  beaftarwarda  travelled  to  JPeru.    Having  eoUaeted 


s' coDBidenble  ^irtso,  m  enbBfiEcd  ifiui  tub  loMcwnSy  and  ooob  wkv 
lunded  in  Ooeta  Biea.  Forftime  seemed  to  fiiVottrhint.  The  inhaliif* 
tanis  of  Ooeta  Rica  opened  their  gates,  and  aoknowledged  his  antiiaritj. 
The  dictator  OMriDo  was  banished,  who  bad  wished  to  separate  that 
atate^  from  the  general  nnion.  fiad  Mmirtsan  been  satisfi^  with  this 
first  triumph,  things  might  have  gone  on  >smoothlj,  birt;  he  would  not 
consent  to  abandon  his  claims  npon  Gnctemaia.  This  waa  tlie  oauRO  -of 
qttarrei  between  him  and  the  Costa-RieanB.  These  people  did  not  tiiink 
themselves  under  any  obligation  to  attempt  tiie  re-establishmont  of  tho 
abcient  order  of  things  in  Guatemala.  These  dissensions  became  so 
serious  that,  within  two  months  after  Momean*s  arrival  in  €os^  Bioa, 
a  teyolntion  broke  out  in  the  oapitaL  Thn  oonsequeaces  were  fateL 
The  general  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  death.  This  me)an<* 
oholy  event  took  jdaoe  in  the  beginning  of  1 842.  The  death  of  General 
Morazan  terminated  the  long  wars  that  had  so  long  wasted  his  conntiyy 
and  left  Carrera  undisputed  master  of  Guatemala. 

Having  given  this  general  sketch  of  Central  America  as  a  whole,  we 
ehall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  parts  iadividiially.  We  begin  with 
Guatemala,  as  the  first  that  eeparated  fircmi  the  general  federation. 
Touched  ly  Mexico  on  the  north  and  west,  washed  by  the  Pacific  on 
the  south,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  it  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  states  of  Honduras  and  Salvador.  When  the  individual 
independence  of  Guatemala  was  first  established,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment fixed  upon  was  democratic-representative.  There  was  a  presi« 
dent  elected  by  the  nation,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  In  the  intervals 
b<3tween  the  sittings  of  the  deputies,  a  permanent  commission  or  council 
supplied  their  place.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  supreme  court  of 
jurisdicti'm,  consisting  of  seven  elected  members,  whose  office  was  to 
superintend  the  general  administration  of  justioe.  We  have  seen  how 
Carrera  rose  to  be  dictator  of  Guatemala.  To  retain  power  is  often 
more  diffimlt  than  to  obtain  it.  Toong,  enthusiastic,  and  patriotic, 
Carrera  was  placed  in  a  position  of  imminent  difficulty.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  Moraean,  an  insurrection  occurred  in  Guatemala. 
The  president,  Bivera  Paz,  was  so  unpopular  that  he  was  obliged  to 
fiee  from  the  city,  leaving  his  palace  to  be  plundered  by  the  mob.  He 
bad  been  appointed  by  Carrera's  influence,  whose  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion some  .persons  blame,  thinking  that  he  ought  still  to  have  sustained 
him  in  his  place.  However  this  may  be,  Carrera  was  immediately,  on 
the  deposition  of  Kivera  Pae,  invested  with  the  office  of  president,  and 
made  at  the  same  time  commander-in-diief  of  the  army.  But  fortune 
is  never  constant  in  her  favours.  A  scarcity  of  provisions  that  was 
severely  felt  in  the  land,  brought  the  president  into  disrepute.  To 
such  a  pitch  did  the  discontent  spread,  that  Carrera  retired,  and  a  new 
president  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  But  his  absence  seemed  to  make 
matters  worse,  and  in  August,  1649,  he  entered  Guatemala  in  triumph. 

Carrera' s  first  care  was  to  dissolve  tlie  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
assemble  a  new  one,  in  which  ^e  democrats  should  be  in  the  minority. 
Carrera  had  been  from  his  first  possesion  of  power  supported  by  the 
aristocracy.  This  fact  speaks  loudly  for  his  moderation  and  justice, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  prejudices  which  in  that  country 
mus^  exist  against  him  on  account  of  his  birtb.    Theunxeasoning  mul- 
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titade  who  follow  a  man  as  long  as  he  carries  out  their  favourite  mea- 
sures, will  be  the  first  to  desert  and  vilify  him  when  he  ftdls  into 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  have  foreseen,  nor  averted  if  he  had. 
Carrera  had  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  popular  favour,  he  had  also  tasted 
its  bittemete.  He  was  therefore  determined  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  democratic  party  should  be  in  the  minority.  The 
assembly  confirmed  Paredes  in  the  office  of  president,  and  Carrera  was 
recognised  as  dictator.  The  insurgents  had  been  assisted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring states  with  arms  and  money.  Their  numbers  were  formidable^ 
and  the  dictator  resolved  to  march  against  them  in  person.  On  the 
17th  September,  1850,  Carrera  left  Guatemala  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable force.  He  was  completely  successful,  the  death  of  the  chief 
rebels  putting  an  end  to  the  insurrection. 

Having  concluded  our  brief  retrospect  of  the  political  history  of  Gua- 
temala, wo  shall  say  something  of  its  natural  aspect.  A  chain,  or 
rather  the  continuation  of  a  chain,  of  mountains  runs  through  Guate- 
mala firom  north-west  to  south-east.  These  mountains  are  volcanic. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  agreeable. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  climate,  we  may  remark,  on  the 
authority  of  those  long  resident  in  Central  America,  that,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  country  is  not  unfavourable  to  health.  Though  situated  ia 
the  torrid  zone,  the  vicinity  of  two  oceans  and  the  presence  of  high 
mountains  temper  the  heat  agreeably.  The  Mosquito  shore,  on  the 
northern  coast,  is  the  most  unhealthy  part,  as  there  low  fever  prevails. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  temperature  is  equally  great,  epidemic 
or  contagious  diseases  never  appear.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  rainy 
and  the  dry.  .  The  rains  commence  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  con- 
tinue imtil  the  end  of  October.  During  the  dry  season,  which  occupies 
the  remaining  part  of  the  twelve  months,  a  shower  is  seldom  seen. 
Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent  during  the  rains,  and 
earthquake  shocks  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  change  of  season.  This 
abundance  of  moisture  seems  nece&ary  to  excite  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  for  when  the  rains  commence  later  than  usual  or  fall  intermit- 
tingly,  the  harvest  is  never  abundant.  These  general  remarks  upon 
climate  are  applicable  to  the  entire  country,  subject  to  local  modifica- 
tions. The  population  of  Guatemala  is  estimated  at  about  600,000. 
The  province  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  though  few  are 
navigable  to  any  great  distance.  The  principal  river  is  the  Motagua, 
which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  During  the  rainy  season  it  car- 
ries a  great  body  of  water  to  the  sea,  but  in  the  dry  months  it  can  be 
forded  in  any  part  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  above  the  embouchure.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Motagua  there  is  a  dangerous  bar,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  during  some  years  past  the  river  has  formed  for  iti«elf  a 
new  bed,  by  which  it  joins  the  Cuyamel.  Though  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river  is  also  obstructed  by  a  bar,  there  is  always  ten  feet  of  water 
upon  it,  a  depth  greater  than  is  ever  found  on  that  of  Motagua.  With 
these  rivers  may  be  classed  the  Polocbic  and  Lacantun. 

In  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  dimate,  Guatemala  yields  to  no 
part  of  Central  America.  Every  kind  of  grain  and  fruit  thrives  there. 
The  nopal,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  is  fed,  is  cultivated  in  Guate- 
mala, though  not  so  extensively  as  might  be  wished.    It  is  said  that 
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Pranciscan  friars  first  introduced  the  cochineal  into  Oaxaca,  having 
broaght  it  from  Solala.  Bon  Jose  Bustamente  made  the  people  of  Gua- 
teip&[a  acquainted  with  this  insect.  The  article  known  in  England  as 
''Honduras  cochineal"  is  the  produce  of  Guatemala.  In  1850,  there 
were  4,177  acres  occupied  hy  nopal,  the  value  of  which  might  be  esti- 
mated at  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  capital  of  this  little  republic  is  New  Guatemala.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plain  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  in 
this  locality  is  very  agreeable  and  remarkable  for  an  equality  of  tem- 
perature, the  mean  yearly  difference  being  between  68  and  69  degs.  of 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  hottest  season,  the  thermometer  does  not  exceed 
76  degs.,  nor  in  the  coldest  weather  sink  below  55  degs.  Though 
enjoying  these  atmospheric  advantages,  the  site  of  the  city  is  not  in 
every  respect  agreeable.  Built  upon  an  elevated  plain  surrounded  by 
deep  ravines,  water,  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  rainy  season,  is  lost, 
and  when  the  dry  weather  comes,  the  parched  lands  around  show  sad 
evidences  of  the  want  of  irrigation.  Old  Guatemala,  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  two  volcanoes,  often  experienced  earthquake  shocks. 
The  devastation  caused  by  the  catastrophe  of  1773  induced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  think  of  building  a  new  city  removed  from  the  scene  of  these 
di&isters.  New  Guatemala  is  about  a  mile  square,  the  streets  running 
in  direct  lines,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  apgles.  Each  street  is 
about  40  feet  in  width.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  square, 
the  length  of  each  side  being  estimated  at  150  yards.  Two  sides  of  the 
square  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop's  palace,  govern- 
ment house,  the  cabildo  or  town-hall,  ministerial  offices,  municipal  offices,, 
the  mint,  and  prison.  The  south  side  is  formed  by  a  range  of  shops. 
A  colonnade  of  arches,  supported  on  pillars,  runs  round  the  north, 
south,  and  west  sides.  The  eastern  side  is  open.  There  is  a  laige 
atone  fountain  in  the  centre  of  this  square,  constantly  supplied  with 
water.  Besides  this  large  square,  there  are  several  others,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  permanent  fountain. ,  The  number  of  churches  in  1850 
was  twenty-four,  good  buildings,  but  not  remarkable  as  works  of  art. 
In  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  site  already  mentioned,  the  city  is 
supplied,  with  water  by  means  of  two  aqueducts.  Two  ranges  of  hills, 
one  on  the  south-east,  the  other  on  the  south-west,  offer  abundant 
sources,  and  few  cities  are  better  furnished  in  this  particular  than 
Guatemala.  If  the  abundance  of  rain-water  could  be  applied  to  the 
irrigMtion  of  the  land  around  the  city,  the  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  be  much  improved.  The  houses  are  seldom  more  than  one  storey 
bigii ;  this  is  done  as  a  precaution  against  earthquake  disasters.  These 
bouses  are  well  built,  and  cover  a  considerable  space  of  ground.  In 
the  centre  of  the  building  are  two,  sometimes  three,  quadrangular 
courts,  round  which  run  shaded  corridors.  The  apartments  lie  on  each 
side  of  these  courts,  and  are  well  ventilated.  In  so  warm  a  climate 
ehimneys  and  grates  are  never  seen  ;  a  garden- bower,  refreshed  by  the 
odour- laden  gale  sweeping  over  beds  of  flowers,  being  more  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  All  the  streets  are  paved,  and  in  some 
there  are  flagged  footpaths.  Extramural  interment  is  enjoined,  there 
being  no  cemetery  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  There  are  four  public 
washing  establishments,  and  a  circus  for  bull-fights  and  equestrian 
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eiAnbitioiiB.  The  nrnnber  of  inhaldtimts  was  efitimaied  in  1850  at 
40,000. 

jLmfititKn,  ^tuated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  a  town  of  eim- 
Bidprable  importance.  On  the  south  side  uf  the  lake  there  is  a  vast 
ei&tnence  rising  fh)m  a  base  several  leagues  in  extent,  and  crowned 
with  a  still  smoking  volcano.  The  sides  of  this  hill  to  the  very  top  axe 
covered  with  fine  trees.  The  town  of  Amatitan  was,  some  years  ago, 
only  a  Imtfaing  village,  whose  inhabitants  employed  themselves  chiefl.^ 
in  making  ru^omats.  The  introduction  of  the  nopal  effected  a  sur- 
prising change.  In  13ie  course  of  twenty  years  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  tripled,  and  the  affluence  that  well-directed  industry  always 
brings  soon  rewarded  their  toil.  Ilie  Lake  Amatitan  is  three  leagues 
long,  and  about  one  broad.  It  is  mnch  frc^quented  during  the  bathing 
eeason,  and  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  fisL  lliere  are  hot  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  state  of  Guatemala  is  divided  into  seven  departments.  Onr 
spaoc  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  minute  details  of  each,  but  of  Old 
Onatemala,  or  the  Antigua,  we  ^dll  say  a  ibw  words.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Spaniards  in  15*27,  and  during  two  centuries  and  a  half  con- 
tikmed  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  city  was  delightfully 
situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills.  The  clinitite  was  charming, 
the  soil  fertile.  AbooHantly  supplied  with  water,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  were  plentifiilly  offered  to  the  inhabitants.  Bouth  of  the 
town  rises  the  picturesque  conical  mountain,  the  Volcan  de  Agua.  To 
the  west  of  this  mnuntain  is  the  Volcan  de  Fuego,  but,  unlike  the  Volcan 
de  Agua,  this  is  still  in  action.  A  lambent  flame  sometimes  issues 
from  the  crater,  and  deep  rumbling  sounds  are  hoard  within.  These 
two  great  mountains,  standing  like  giant  guards  on  the  plain,  form  one 
of  the  'most  strikiQg  fe  iturcs  in  the  scenery. 

The  department  of  fiolala,  to  the  west  of  Guatemala,  is  monntainons 
and  therefore  comparatively  cold.  It  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
thickly  inhabited.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians. 
In  the  centre  of  the  district  is  the  lake  of  Atitlan,  around  whose  shores 
are  some  twelve  or  fifteen  towns  and  villages,  inhabited  by  poor  indus- 
trious Indians,  who  spend  their  time  in  agricultural  pursuits  or  weav- 
ing the  wool  of  their  sheep  into  coarse  cloth. 

The  department  of  Quesattenango  lies  to  the  west,  and  is  bounded 
by  Mexico.  It  contains  500  square  miles,  and  has  a  sea-coast  of  26 
leagues.  The  climate  is  variable,  but,  for  the  torrid  zone,  considered 
cold.  It  produces  wheat,  maize,  fVuits,  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  many  flocks  and  herds  to  be  seen  in  the  pastures.  The  chief 
town,  of  the  same  name  as  the  department,  ranks  next  to  New  Guate- 
mala. It  is  well  built,  regularly  paved,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  20,000,  the  majority  being 
Indians  and  mulattOc  s.  Many  of  these  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
nobility  who  ruled  the  land  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 

The  department  of  Totonicapan  lies  inland  between  Vera  Paz,  the  land 
of  the  Maya  Indians,  and  Solala.  It  is  mountainous,  with  a  variable 
climate,  quicidy  alternating  between  warm  and  cold.  The  inhabitants 
are  for  the  most  part  Indians.  The  Indian  dialect  is  so  generally 
spoken  that  in  some  villages  Spanish  is  scarcely  understood.    In  this 
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district  there  aia  mines  of  lead  and  sil^r,  very  imperfectly^  votkod  by 
the  Indian  natives.  The  largest  department  of  Qnutemala  is  Yeca  P^. 
It  contains  1,200  square  leagues.  There  are  66,000  inhahitantsi^  of 
vhom  nine-tenths  are  Indians.  The  resources  of  the  soil  ^e  vecy 
great,  indigo,  cof[ee>  eacuo,  and  the  nopal  being  indigenous.  There 
are  Tanons  kinds  of  Taluahlo  timber,  rosewpod*  mahoganjt  anddi&cent 
dye-woods. 

The  department  of  Chiqnimula  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  encloses  500  square  leagues.  Though  intersected  by  mountoinSi 
the  temperature  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  coast 

Of  Bcdize  and  the  Mosquito  territory,  so  much  talked  of  at  presenf;, 
we  shall  say  a  few  words.  It  is  said  that  in  formes  days»  when  golden 
and  silver  visions  floated  £ut  and  thick  across  the  Atlantic,  a  certain 
Scotch  adventurer  thought  proper  to  journey  to  Spanish  America,  hoping 
to  reallzo  his  dreams.  Instead  of  finding  gold  he  encountered  storms 
and  rough  weather,  against  which  the  harbour  of  BuHze  sheltered  him. 
Happy  to  find  a  resting  plaee  he  built  log  huts  for  himself  and  friends, 
and  as  the  times  were  somewhat  disturbed  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
8tren<;then  their  position.  Several  British  traders  and  adventurers 
arrived  in  the  country.  A  large  trade  in  mahogany  and  other  woods 
waa  eatabliahed.  As  the  number  of  the  settlers  increased,  so  did  their 
confidence  in  their  own  strength*  They  d^bd  the  Spaniards,  and  per- 
sisted in  looking  on  the  place  aa  a  British  settlement.  Possession  is 
said  to  be  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  they  certainly  have  that  in  their 
fevour.  The  popnUtion  in  1841  amoanted  to  6,000,  of  whom  4,000 
were  blacks.  These  poor  people  at  least  had  reason  to  bless  British 
rule.  They  had  never  known  the  hardships  of  slavery  experienced  by 
their  brethren  in  the  neighhouring  countries;  and  on  the  ^lalt  of 
August,  1839,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  psoprietiQrs^  eveft  tba  naae 
of  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  settlement. 

When  British  adventurers  first  settled  in  Bafize^  they  formed  a^olose 
allianee  with  the  Indiana  of  the  Mosquito  territory.  This  tiaet  lies 
betweai  Nicaragua  on  the  south,  Costa  Bica  on  the  eas^  the  Bohiml 
liiver  on  the  west,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  oa  the  necth.  It  wee  bp 
wonder  that  the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  territory  allied  themselvee 
with  the  settlers  at  Balize,  for  they  had  always  resisted  Spanish  domi- 
nion, and  had  always  held  themeelves  independent.  As  in  farmer 
times  they  quarrelled  witii  the  Spaniards,  so  in  later  days  they  have 
had  constant  dissensions  with  the  states  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Biea.  The  subject  of  these  modern  disputes  has  been  the  boun- 
dary question.  Each  of  these  states  has  claimed  so  much,  that  could 
the  claims  be  established  very  little  would  reoouain  for  the^  Indians. 
The  difficulty  of  enforcing  these  claims  is  very  great.  The  Indians  are 
a  warlike  race,  trained  to  the  use  of  fire- arms  and  expert  boatmen. 
Besicles  these  advantages,  their  spirit  of  resistam^  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  consciousness  that  they  are  under  British  protection.  The 
impenetrable  character  of  the  country  gives  them  great  advantages  on 
land,  and  their  dexterity  with  the  oar  affords  them  almost  certainty  of 
success  if  attacked  by  sea.  The  interior  of  the  Mosquito  territory  is 
inhabited  by  Indians  even  less  civilised  than  thos^  who  dwell  along 
the  shore.    The  Indians  of  the  interior,  protected  by  the  inacceaaible 
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nature  of  the  land,  acknowledge  no  government.  Little  is  known  of 
the  interior  of  the  Mosqaito  territory,  but  report  says  that  it  <*onUiin8 
valuable  minerals.  There  is  abundance  of  fine  timber  and  sar^^apurilla. 
On  the  seashore  tortoise-shell  of  the  best  quality  is  found.  Were  the 
condition  of  the  people  less  rude,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
would  be,  of  course,  better  developed,  and  the  civilizing  effects  of  com- 
merce felt.  The  Mosquito  territory  is  considered  the  most  unhealthy 
part  of  Central  America,  low  fever  prevailing  there  almost  CDntinually. 
There  are  some  rivers  of  considerable  length  in  this  region,  but,  flowing 
through  a  country  little  known  to  Europeans,  their  course  has  not  been 
ascertained  with  anything  like  geographical  certainty. 

This  country  of  Central  America  is  so  interesting  both  from  the 
political  questions  at  present  connected  with  it  and  from  the  important 
part  it  may  yet  take  in  general  history,  that  we  shall  return  to  the 
subject. 


LEAVES  FROM  WESTERN  AFRICA. 
Bt  Libut.-Colonkl  Luke  Smyth  O'Conhor,  1st  West  India  Rjeodcsst, 

GOVEENOB  AND  CoMHANDEE-IN-Ch1BF  IN  THE  GaMBIA. 
(Continued  from  No.  331,  page  266.) 

The  treaty  of  amity  was  signed  by  the  scribe  or  confidential  secre- 
tary of  the  king,  wbo  wrote  in  very  fine  and  beautiful  Arabic  cbaracers 
— Bucarie  Chillas,  King  of  Boor  Sin;  Hebrichima  Caddo,  sniiie ; 
Jooka  Udella,  kings  father;  Beram  Beajoe,  chief;  N.  Gow  N  Jee, 
head  slave.  His  Majesty  retained  one  copy,  I  fancy  the  first  document 
of  the  Royal  Archives. 

Jooka  Udella,  the  kings  father,  was  the  finest  model  of  a  man — 
European,  Asiatic,  American,  Indian,  or  African — that  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  stood  six  feet  eight,  and  with  a  chest,  body,  and  limbs  in 
beautiful  proportion ;  bis  arms  and  muscles,  fully  developed  and  dis- 
played, were  of  herculean  caste ;  his  hands  and  feet  small  ;  his  head 
classically  set  on  his  brawny  shoulders;  his  aspect  keen,  quick,  good- 
humoured  ;  nothing  coarse,  sensual,  or  savage,  marked  his  expressive 
countenance.  He  alone  advised  with  the  king,  or  presumed  to  offer 
any  opinion  during  the  palaver. 

The  king  and  assembly  seemed  much  taken  by  my  parabolical  mode 
of  expression : — "  Peace  is  good ;  it  is  the  dew  sent  from  God  ;  re- 
freshes the  deserts,  and  gives  life  to  the  crops.  Blood,  sprinkled  on  the 
earth,  burns  up  the  corn,  rice,  kus.  A  spark  is  easily  kindled  in  a  hut 
by  a  child ;  the  fire  devours  the  town,  and  giants  cannot  quench  it 
Friendship  between  two  great  men  delights  their  people,  increases 
trade,  and  fills  the  hungry  man.*' 

Jooka  Udella,  suggested  his  Mnjesty,  "  hugely  admired  '*  my  soldiers, 
and  wished  to  see  them  *'  marching.**  The  firelock  exercise,  a  himpla 
movement  or  two,  platoon  and  file  firing,  drew  down  unlx)unded  ap- 
plause. The  king  sent  to  ask  me  ''  to  let  my  men  sit  down  (thea 
^'standing  at  ease*^,  as  they  must  be  fatigued.**    This  struck  me  as 
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Tery  thoughtful  in  a  savage.  I  replied,  "The  white  man*8  soldien 
never  sat  down  when  on  duty  " — I  am  certain  deemed  a  very  unpdar 
table,  if  not  illegal,  regulation  by  the  Sin  multitude. 

Aud  now  it  was  my  turn  to  be  amused  under  the  especial  arrange- 
.  ment  of  Udella.  The  tom-toms,  drummers,  and  yellers,  commenced  a 
row,  in  my  humble  opinion  anything  but  harmonious.  Two  crones,  of 
a  colour,  feature,  shape,  and  consistency  akin  to  elderly  ourang-outangs, 
after  a  prelude  in  the  prancing  line,  rushed  rampant  into  a  demoniacal 
dance,  which  alarmed  me  for  the  security  of  my  person,  if  not  for  the 
safety  of  my  life.  My  rueful  countenance  and  startled  manner  afiforded 
a  vast  fund  of  amusement  to  the  bystanders,  who  manifestly  deemed 
me  a  flat,  a  Johnny  Raw,  without  spirit  or  taste.  Udella  quickly  per- 
ceived my  embarrassment,  and  with,  as  he  thought,  kindness,  sought 
to  remove  it  by  waving  away  the  witches,  and  summoning  forth  in  their 
room  two  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  girls  present — no  doubt  incipient 
**  houris.'*  The  performers  rapidly  doffed  the  slender  covering  sup- 
posed to  conceal  the  upper  portion  of  their  persons,  folded  round  their 
hips  a  white  pang — a  diamond  edition  of  a  kilt — and,  bracing  up  every 
nerve,  set  off  at  a  canter,  that,  as  they  warmed,  rapidly  became  a  regu- 
lar down-right  racing  speed  gallop — twisting,  jumping,  somersaulting. 

But  fortunately  the  girls  of  Sin — the  imps  of  the  ballet — cannot  liold 
out  for  more  than  a  given  time.  Their  very  force,  rapidity,  and  ex- 
citement exhaust  the  best-seasoned  and  strongest  ** dancing  devils;** 
and  my  "  pretty  ones  **  were  at  last  compelled  to  give  over  their  un- 
reserved performance. 

The  Boor  Sin  women,  like  their  fair  neighbours  the  Sullamites,  are 
celebrated  for  their  good  looks,  but  not  for  good  morals.  Doctors*- 
Commons,  proctors,  ecclesiastical  courts,  crim.  con.  actions,  veidicts, 
damages,  and  costs,  dear  to  all  parties  save  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
are  unknown  to  the  simple  savages  of  Western  Africa :  perhaps  where 
ignorance  is  bliss  *tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

The  day  began  to  wax  old,  and  the  blazing  sun,  unodoriferous  crowd, 
walking,  talking,  strange  noises,  and  still  stranger  sights,  caused  us  to 
wax  weary,  so  1  ordered  the  presents  to  be  produced,  which,  like  the 
postscript  of  a  lady's  epistle,  combined  the  gist,  matter,  and  marrow  of 
the  affair  in  hand.  The  king  intimated  his  desire  to  receive  my  com- 
pliments— by  the  way,  not  empty  ones:— in  presence  of  a  few  chosen, 
safe,  discreet  sages,  well  knowing  that  the  chiefs,  head  men,  nobility, 
gentry,  and  the  public  in  general,  would  expect  a  fair  share  of  the  white 
nian*8  loaves  and  fishes.  Pieces  of  blue  and  white  baft,  scarlet  cloth, 
romals  and  Madras  handkerchiefs,  cotton  and  fancy  prints,  tobacco, 
cases  of  liquors,  absinthe,  muscat,  and  brass  rods,  used  for  carpeting  in 
England,  with  a  twenty-gallon  cask  of  rum,  constituted  the  '*  dash  ;** 
for  which  his  Majesty  was  profuse  in  thanks  and  promises.  A  general 
move  followed.  The  last  trick  of  the  game  played,  the  feast  over,  the 
convention  crowned,  and  all  satisfactorily  carried  out — **  Ah  ovo,  usque 
ad  mala.'** 

*  I  hambly  aak  pardon  for  quoting  a  dead  languftge,  bat  this  senteDce  hoa^ust 
flftEhad  across  my  mind's  eye,  bringing  back  the  light  of  other  and  early  days  in 
•T.C.D." 
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Bncarie  Cbillftr  reqaested  my  permission  to  ba  abMiit  for  a  few 
snouUs  to  take  off  a  load  of  gv^t^res^  and  then  returned  to  escort  me 
to  the  beach,  a  mark  of  great  fiivonr  and  eondescension,  at  least  caQ>- 
aidered  as  such  by  African  potenutes.  He  issued  orders  &Mr  the 
admihng  mob  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  not  impede  our 
progress;  and,  after  rq>eated  reneiwala  of  good  wishes,  promises  of 
atemal  fdendship,  and  firm  resolutions  to  maintain  the  bond  of  amity, 
"we  parted — the  king  to  make  preparation  for  proceeding  to  his  capitiJ, 
first  burning  the  huts  *  at  Joal  occupied  by  himself  and  court ;  and  X, 
after  paying  my  respects  to  the  French  missionaries,  for  the  Dover, 

After  sunset  the  shore  was  illuminated  with  rapid  flashes  of  fire,  and 
the  booming  of  musketry  anaomaced  a  salute  from  the  heavy  buccaneer 
(elephant)  guns  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  in  honour  of  my  unworthy  self. 
Although  we  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the  eyening  was  so  calm 
and  the  sea  so  still,  the  report  of  the  musketry  sounded  aa  if  on  board 
of  the  steamer.  I  gave  in  return  seven  $U-poond  carronades,  treble 
irads  well  soaked,  and  the  muxales  of  the  cannon  greased,  making  Joal 
gad  ita  suburbs  ring  agaiii.  When  the  last  boat  came  off  with  my  inter- 
preter, he  reported  there  were  three  fat  bullocks  on  the  beach  as  a  part- 
ing present,  but  I  had  not  time,  or  indeed  the  means,  to  have  them 
cofveyed  on  board*  Subeeqnently,  a  few  daya  after  vay  return  to  Bath- 
arst,  a  head  man  and  two  slaves  of  Bucarie  Ghillaa  brought  me  five 
aheep»  with  the  king  s  greetings.  The  animals  were  of  a  chocolats  brown^ 
with  a  black  stripe  down  the  back,  and  in  form  and  activity  resembiing 
deer,  with  hair  instead  of  legitimate  fleecy  sheep-skin.  To  say  the 
least,  thia  was  a  delicate  attention,  for  iha  sheep  had  to  be  driven^  over 
laad  Unough  Boor  Sin,  Boor  Salliim,  and  Barra,  to  Qambia^ 

Book  Sin— Sin — Ckik.J 

Beor  Sin— I  select  the  first  and  oldest  nomenclature — ^ia  sitoated  in 
10  degs.  UO  sees,  north  latitude,  and  14  dega.  5  sees,  west  longitude— 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Um  extensive  kingdom  of  Boor  Salium 
or  Barsally,  yiaited  by  me  in  May,  1<H54,  and  dividing  it  from  the  wild 
tribes  of  Baol  Tin,  Baols,  Sarreres,  and  Labouiea,  who  wander  over  the 
plnioa  and  deserts  aouth  of  Senegal,,  and  along  the  banks  of  thia  mighty 
atreaoK    They  are  thn  nonade  Tibbos  and  Tuaricks  of  Humboldt 

There  ia  no  oorrect  aurvey,  knowledge,  or  even  tradition  of  the  in- 
terior— extent,  resourcea,  or  inhabitants—- of  Boor  Sin.  The  natives 
hate  been  and  still  are  a  source  of  terror  to  all  traders  coasting  from 
Senegal^  to  the  souibwafd.    While  I  waa  at  Joal  two  canoes,  with 

*  The  honties  oeenpied  by  the  King  of  Sin  when  travelling,  ace  bunied  after  he 
leaver,  to  prevent  any  sabject  defiling  them  by  his  presence. 

f  When  any  palaver  is  held,  a  treaty  made,  or  a  favour  to  be  aaked,  prefienta 
ire  diBtributed.  The  king  or  the  peasant  never  oomes  empty-handed  to  the  great 
man ;  the  latter  will  bring,  if  only  a  fowl,  a  ealabash  of  butter,  a  bottle  of  milk, 
as  a  present;  and  **  take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  canj 
down  the  man  a  present — a  little  balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices,  and  myrrh,^ 
nuts,  and  almonds/' — Genesis  xliii.  11. 

{  Vulifo  '^Barbesaein."— Woodville's  and  Wyld's  Maps. 

>  UnivenaUy  trsed  in  Aflrica  aa  apzesent 
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Laboaie8  en  route  to  Bathurst,  touched,  but  tho  people  were  afraid  to 
land,  because  tbe  king  was  there,  and  would  seize  even  trifling  artick^ 
these  poor  wretches  bad  for  traffic  or  sustenance. 

The  Sarreres,  or  Syrias,  who  frequent  the  British  settlements  in  the 
Gambia,  and  are  employed  as  grooms,  cattle-keepers,  porters,  labourers* 
acknowledge  Bucarie  Chillas  as  their  king.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
of  this  tribe  sened  in  my  irregular  contingent  against  the  Moham- 
medan rebels  of  Combo,  in  July  and  August,  and  fought  unflinchingly 
againat  their  own  countrymen.  They  were  told  off  into  companiea  of 
from  forty  to  seventy,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  a  chief,  to  who^e 
slightest  wish  they  paid  the  most  implicit  obedience— -he  alone  having 
permissiou  to  address  me,  and  submit  tbe  wants  and  demaads  of  his 
party.  The  terms  of  service— one  pound  and  a-half  of  rice  daily,  beef 
if  it  could  be  procured,  and  an  unlimited  licence  to  appropriate  to  their 
«wn  peculiar  benefit  all  spoil,  taken  from  tlie  enemy* 

The  Syria  drummer  beat  the  call  to  arms,  for  skirmbhers  to  scoiir 
the  jungle  and  hunt  out  the  rebels.  A  general  rising  immediately  took 
place,  a  rash  to  one  point,  and,  quick  as  thought,  the  Syrias  were  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  On  the  2ith,  26ih»  and  29ih  of  July,  seven 
were  killed  and  nineteen  wounded  ;  and  at  the  storming  of  tbe  stocH- 
ades  of  Sabbagee,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Britiiih 
and  French  troops  on  the  4Ui  of  Augusts  the  nunxber  hors  de  comhat 
must  have  been  fifty. 

One  evening  when  I  was  attempting,  to  get  some  relief  from  tl^e 
ercruciating  pain  of  my  wounds,  inflamed  by  fatigue  and  exposure,  a 
favourite  chief  of  mine,  of  the  Warasunka  tribe,  came  to  my  stretcher, 
and  with  great  glee  introduced  half-a-dozen  of  hia  wild  followers,  hav- 
ing just  relumed  from  the  ruins  of  Jeawang,  after  burprising  and  shoot- 
ing a  parly  of  Mohammedans  while  engaged  in  skinning  a  buUoek. 
Idy  friend  was  anxious  to  know  what  portion  of  the  animal  I  requ^ired 
fur  my  own  peculiar  share ;  and  decliniug  to  receive  any,  the  chiefs  to 
prove  all  was  cocrect,  proposed  to  produce  the  head  of  one  man  and 
.  the  arm  of  another  recently  killed*  Not  doubting  hia  veracity,  I  said 
this  waa  not  necessary ;  upou  which  he  assured  his  companions,  the 
more  people  they  killed  the  better  pkiMsed  the  governor  would  be. 

The  men  of  Boor  Sin  are  tall,  muscular,  athletic,  warlike  in  habit, 
manner,  and  appearance.  They  have  remarkably  fine  teeth,  are  of  a  jet 
black,  but  not  marked  or  tattooed,  Th^  wear  gr^-grea,  and  believe  in 
tbe  Fetiah.  To  me  they  appeared  to  be  a  finer  race  tban  thpse  of 
Sallum.  The  women  are  above  the  osual  size  of  Africans-r'fulU  well 
made,  with  high  features,  thin  lips,  sparkling  eyes,  and  expressive 
countenances.  Judging  from  the  swarms  of  children,  they  muet  be 
very  prolific.  Like  the  SuIIamites,  they  are  reputed  to  be  licentious ; 
and,  if  their  husbands  indulge  in  polygamy,  make  amends  by  bestowing 
their  favours  upon  a  legion  of  lovers.  They  are  uDConscionable  bejg- 
gars,  and  would  feel  no  dittidence,  delicacy,  or  compunction,  iu  peeling 
a  white  man  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  hia  shoe.  A  portly 
matron,  who  seemed  by  her  dress  a  lady  of  high  degree,  coolly  requested 
I  would  bestow  on  her  my  gold  sword-knot,  a«  a  gage  d'amour,  to  adorn 
her  woolly  head.    I  resisted  the  chaate  iavader's  wish,  aasertiug  the 
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knot  was  the  8^ord*8  gre-gre,  a  weapon  quite  useless  without  it. 
0*Sbaughne88y  escHped  from  a  somewhat  similar  dilemma  with  Bucarie 
Ghillas,  who  took  a  fancy  to  and  coveted  a  handsome  and  valuable  re- 
yolver,  which  the  king  offered  to  accept  at  no  pnce.  However,  my 
*cute  countryman  vowed  and  declared  his  queen  had  given  him  the 
pistol,  with  orders  not  to  return  to  England  without  it. 

OOMMSBOB. 

The  exports  <^  Boor  Sin  are  ivory,  gum,  wax,  com,  rice,  small  grain, 
cattle,  tiides,  lime.  Ground-nuts  are  only  in  their  infancy,  but,  if  cul- 
tivated, would  prove  a  valuable  article  of  trade. . 

The  French  have  hitherto  monopolised  the  commerce  of  Sin,  such  as 
it  is,  but  the  reigning  monarch  is  dissatisfied  with  them  for  requiring  a 
grant  of  land  as  a  right,  a  concession  he  will  never  agree  to. 

The  approach  by  sea  to  Joal  is  by  no  means  dangerous  or  even  diffi- 
cult. The  shoals  and  breakers  along  the  coast  are  easily  avoided  by 
keeping  a  good  look-out,  the  lead  going,  and  a  wide  offing,  particularly 
from  the  Red  Bank.  The  water  shallows  by  degrees,  and  there  is  safe 
anchorage  within  three  miles  of  the  shore  for  vebsels  drawing  a  fathom 
and  a-half ;  but  in  blowing  weather  the  cable  must  be  slipped,  and  up 
and  away  to  a  distant  berth  or  to  sea,  for  the  ground-swell  becomes 
tremendous,  and  would  speedily  tear  any  ship  from  the  firmest  moorings. 

If  a  friendly  feeling  was  commenced,  cultivated,  and  permanently 
secured  with  the  people  of  Sin,  a  flourishing  trade  would  soon  spring 
up,  and  the  difficulties  of  Joal  be  easily  and  speedily  conquered. 
Drogers,  or  flat-bottom  craft,  capable  of  carrying  four  to  five  thousand 
bushels  of  ground-nuts,  could  lie  within  fifty  yards  of  the  shore,  and, 
when  laden,  convey  their  cargoes  to  ships  anchored  at  a  distance,  or  to 
Bathurst,  a  run  of  six  to  eight  hours. 

Cattle,  so  much  needed  in  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gambia, 
and  roaming  about  in  countless  herds  in  the  vast  plains  of  Sin,  could 
be  brought  by  sea,  or  driven  over  land,  through  Sallum  and  Barra, 
the  kings  professing  to  be  our  allies ;  a  bullock  can  be  purchased  at 
JoaJ  for  a  trade  gun,  sold  by  the  merchants  for  sixteen  shillings,  and 
valued  at  half  that  sum ;  and  this  self-same  bullock  would  fetch  in 
Bathurst  sixty  shillings. 

Small  com  grog's  in  great  abundance  in  Sin,  and  is  constantly  im- 
ported into  Goree.  The  land  adjacent  to  Joal  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  These  two  articles  alone  would  insure  an  im- 
mense remuneration  to  any  bold  speculator,  if — that  is — if  they  could 
be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  prolific  ground-nut  once  started,  and  the  natires  of  Sin  induced 
to  raise  it,  a  source  would  be  open  to  our  merchants,  rendering  them 
independent  of  the  river  potentates,  beys,  and  chiefs,  and  enabling 
them  to  hold  a  high  hand,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  subject  to 
the  caprice,  cunning,  and  chicanery  of  these  medley  swindlera,  who 
demand  whatever  they  think  fit,  and  delay  delivering  their  produce 
unless  certain  articles  of  barter  are  available.  My  'word  on  it.  Sin  and 
Sallum  once  on  a  firm  footing  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  Gambia, 
and  the  magnates  of  Combo,  and  those  from  Aibreda  to  Barraconda* 
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would  rapidly  alter  their  notes,  and  reduce  their  pride  and  their  prioes. 
Boor  Sin  would  open  an  important  channel  for  our  home  manufao- 
tures — at  present  supplied  by  the  French  ezclusivelj — and  a  cool, 
judicious,  liberal  mode  of  conduct  enable  us  to  penetrate  into  the  country; 
besides,  in  the  event  of  a  shindy,  the  sea,  Sallam,  and  Barra,  are  ad- 
mirable barriers  between  Sin  and  Gambia.  For  my  own  part,  if  my 
heiilth  permitted,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  Bucarie  Chillas*  in- 
yitation,  accompany  him  to  his  capital,  and,  striking  off  by  the  margin 
of  the  desert,  travel  through  Sin,  Vallum,  touching  at  Cahone — my  old 
palaver  ground — heading  the  Sallum  river,  and  on  through  Barra  to 
Fort  Bullen  and  Bathurst. 

Superstitions. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  related  of  this  4mf  erfectly  known  and 
.mngfoAnij  interasting  country  and  people,   except  an  extraordinaiy 
«a(>er{»titions  custom  which  for  ages   has  held,  and  still  holds,   un- 
bounded influence  over  the  natives. 

In  a  group  of  trees  on  the  shore,  three  miles  from  Joal,  stands  a 
gigantic  baobab,  or  monkey  bread  tree,  towering  far  in  height  above 
the  forest,  and  known  as  a  land  mark  many  miles  at  sea. 

If  we  may  credit  Baron  Humboldt* — and  what  heretic  would  dare 
to  doubt  any  assertion  of  this  great,  good,  and  immortal  philoso|)her?— 
this  tree  may  be  of  an  equal  age  with  those  of  Senegal  and  the  Magda- 
lenas,  numbering  five  thousand  years,  coeval  with  the  building  of  the 
Pyramids. 

The  Sin  people  believe,  if  the  effigy  or  the  portion  of  the  garments 
of  an  obooxious  person  is  placed  in  this  tree,  and  certain  heathen  rites 
and  incantations  are  performed,  that  the  bewitched  individual  pines, 
and  insensibly  wastes  a^i^'ay  by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  and  finally 
perishes-^or,  to  use  a  homely,  expressive,  and  graphic  Irish  metaphor, 
**  Goes  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle." 

Aiisurdly  ridiculous  as  this  may  be,  the  belief  in  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  Africans  only,  but  extends  to  many  French  and  British  JoUiffd,  and 
people  of  colour  of  a  respectable  station  in  society,  who  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  a  well-paid  agent  or  charm-man  to  undo  the  enchantment 
and  remove  the  curse. 

I  was  gravely  assured,  with  every  appearance  of  reliance  in  the  truth 
of  the  imaginary  fact,  that  a  family  named  Vincent,  of  Goree,  died  off, 
one  after  another,  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  gre-gre  tree  of 
Joal.t 

(Government  House,  Gambia,  Feb.  10, 1856. 

*  Adanson  computed  the  probable  age  of  the  larger  baobab  trees  at  Senegal,  and 
for  a  diameter  of  thirty-two  English  feet,  5150  years! — Voyage  an  SSnigtU^  1757. 
He  prudently  adds :  **  Le  calenl  de  I'ftge  de  chaqne  couche  n'a  pas  d'ezactitude 
gforoitriqne."  Aooording  to  the  bold  estimations  of  Adanson  and  Perottet,  they 
asfrign  to  ihe  Adansonias,  measured  by  them,  an  age  of  5150  to  6000  years,  which 
would  make  them  contemporaneous  with  the  epoch  of  the  building  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, or  even  with  that  of  Menesi — ^a  period  when  the  sontharn  cross  was  still 
visible  in  Northern  Germany.-^f  otmot,  b.  ilL  pp.  402-487. 

t  Quezy :  Yupas  or  Upas  trees? 
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BOWAPARTE  IS  AUXINDBTA. 


"In  the  year  1213**  (of  the  flight,  or  1798),  says  Abderrahman 
Oabarty,  "was  the  begiimiBg  of  the  wars,  the  calamities)  the  interrup- 
tion of  tlie  ordinary  course  of  events,  in  short,  the  general  ruin.*'  Vn 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  the  French  expedition  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a  low  line  of  yellow  sand-mounds  rising  fz  om  the  level 
of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  then  i-uffled  by  the  Etesijm 
winds,  which  at  that  season  of  the  year  blow  steadily  from  the  north- 
west. Admiral  Brueys  had  sent  on  before  the  frigate  Juno,  to  fetch 
Id.  Magallon,  the  French  consul.  It  was  near  four  o'clock  when  he 
arrived,  and  the  sea  was  visry  rou§^.  HAinfonned  the  generalrisrehief 
tlukt  Nelaoa  had  been  off  Aiezandiaa  «l  the  284h,  and,  altar  naking 
isquiriea  after  the  Freneh  squaiivon,  had.  again  quitted  the  pla6e„ao 
that  the  two  fleets  at  this  time  narrowly  escaped  an  enoouster. 

Bonaparte,  oa  heariag  that  details  which  the  French  consul  eoiainu- 
jucated,  resolved  to  disembark  immediatdLy.  Adaiiral  Brueys  repna- 
aented  the  difficulties  and  dangera  of  a  diaambarkationr-the  videmoe  of 
the  suige — ^the  distazice  from  the  coast — a  coast,  too,  lined  with  leefs 
and  rocks — the  approaching  night — and  his  perfect  ignaranoa  of  the 
poiifta  suitable  for  landing.  The  admiral  tharatbre  urg^  the  naeesssty 
of  waiting  till  next  morning,  that  is  to  s&y,  to.  delay  the  landing  twelve 
hours.  He  observed  that  Nelson  could  not  return  th>m  Syria  for  several 
days.  Bonaparte  listened  to  these  representationa  with  impatienoa  and 
ill-humour.    He  replied  peremptorily — 

<<  Admiral,  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Fortune  gives  me  but  tbzoe 
days*    If  I  do  not  profit  by  them,  we  are  lost." 

Bonaparte  having  the  command  of  the  naval  as  weU  as  the  military 
force,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  wishes,  and  the  ships 
atood  dose  on  to  the  land;  the  tower  of  Marabout,  a  tall  edifice  like 
an  Italian  campanile,  being  seen  to  rise  up  from  the  coast  of  sand  hUls 
uncovered  by  a  blade  of  grass,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  day  was  passed  iu  preparations,  and  the  disembarkatioxi 
took  place  at  ten  in  the  evening.  The  soldiers,  heaped  upon  boats,  rose 
and  feU  with  the  waves ;  and  when  night  came  on,  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  effecting  a  disembarkation  in  a  coast  covered  with  rocks 
and  reeA),  was  increased.  Shouts,  from  boats  impelled  by  the  waves, 
were  heard  from  time  to  time — the  cries  for  succour  being  drowned  by 
the  noise  of  the  waves.  At  length,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Bona- 
parte himself  disembarked.  G^eral  Menou,  having  preceded  him,  was 
the  first  to  land,  the  moon  shining  brightly  on  the  bleached  sterile  soil. 

Menou,  Kleber^  and  Bon,  with  their  divisions,  were  the  first  troopa 
that  disembarked.  The  divisions  of  Desaix  and  B^ynier  were  told  to 
disembark  within  the  road  of  Maiahout,  for  the  diflfeulty  of  the  aoaat 
had  permitted  the  disembarkation  of  neither  horsee  nor  artillery. 

Bonaparte,  after  sleeping  fi)r  about  two  hours  on  the  sand,  sent  out 
Bcouts  and  pickets  ahead;  and  1,000  men  of  the  d^visioa  af  SJieber, 
1,800  of  that  of  Menou,  and  1,600  of  that  o£  Genaral  Boa  having 
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by  ffaiB  tinve  at8nnb8raeA,  lie  xnefw  the  ^^lue  t)'  nsiB  sua  fhe  Hdymtsgo 
of  Die  night,  so,  putting  biiDBelf  ttt  their  head,  he  started  at  half-past  two 
in  the  morning,  baring  left  orden  that  the  dirision  of  Beynier,  as  soon 
as  it  landed,  shonld  renrain  to  make  good  the  place  of  disembarkation, 
iHiile  Besaix  should  make  all  haste  to  follow  the  army,  while  the 
transports  were  to  enter  tiie  anc^horage  of  Marabout,  and  disembaiic  ft 
couple  of  'field-pieces,  with  the  complement  of  hones.  Bonaparte 
himsdf  walked  on  foot  with  the  Tan,  accompanied  by  his  staff.  So 
had  recommended  Gknsend  Caffarelli,  who  had  a  wooden  leg,  to  wait 
until  a  horse  could  be  disembarked,  but  the  maimed  general  of  the  coipa 
of  -engineers,  disregardii^  this  advice,  limped  on  loot  along  with  the 
odiers. 

The  cohinm  to  the  left,  which  iskirted  the  sea,  was  commanded  by 
Ovncral  Menou ;  that  to  the  right,  liext  the  Lake  Mareotis,  by  Qeneru 
Bon,  -while  Kleber  commanded  the  centre. 

At  daybreak  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Wallad  All,  headed  by  ^le 
Kashef,  or  commandant  of  Baira,  approached  the  French  army,  and^ 
caracoling  round  the  troops,  at  length  engaged  in  an  exchange  of  shots, 
in  which  a  French  otScer  was  killed,  but  the  French  troops  being  4,9tK> 
strong,  this  attack  by  a  few  hundred  Arabs  offered  no  interruption  to  the 
march  of  the  army,  lliey  retired  to  beyond  the  range  of  the  French 
fire-;  and  (General  Bonaparte  with  his  troops  arrived  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  at  ^e  low  hills  and  mounds  immediately  beyond  the  walb 
of  Alexandria. 

The  situation  of  Alexandria  requirm  a  few  words  of  elucidation.  It 
is  on  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the  desert,  which  has,  so  to  speak, 
two  horns,  forming  to  the  west  the  old  harbour,  which  vessels  of  tho 
line  cannot  enter  unless  they  unship  their  lower  deck  guns ;  while  to 
tho  eist  is  the  new  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  commanded  by 
the  fort  of  Phnros,  which  portion  of  Alexandria  is  called  in  Arabic  the 
garden  of  figs,  from  a  few  of  those  trees  that  by  their  scanty  green 
foliage  were  the  only  verdure  in  a  landscape  in  whidh  predominated  the 
white  walb  of  the  fort,  the  bright  yellow  sand  of  the  shore,  and  the 
azure  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  gate  of  the  fbrt  recalled  the 
good  period  of  Cairo  architecture,  but  the  interior  consisted  for  the 
most  pnrt  of  splendid  ruins  of  barracks,  storehouses,  a  mosque  of 
respectable  design  and  dimensions.  On  the  side  of  the  sea  this  fort  had 
something  of  the  air  of  the  modem  science  of  war,  but  on  the  side  of 
the  land  its  old  crenellated  walls  and  battlements  reminded  the  spec- 
tator of  Bhodes,  and  the  style  of  fortification  when  feudalism  was  still 
a  TeaHcy,  and  traditions  of  the  great  struggles  between  Moslem  and 
Christian  comparatively  recent. 

The  modem  city  of  Alexandria  itself  stood  on  the  peninsula,  while 
the  locality  of  the  ancient  city  lay  on  deserted  mounds  to  the  landward, 
the  shore  of  the  new  port,  to  which  precisely  Christian  ships  had  alone 
access,  having  rapidly  gained  on  tiie  sea,  so  that  Mallet,  French  consul 
in  Alexandria,  tells  us  that  in  twenty-six  years,  that  is  to  say  from 
1692  to  1718,  the  increase  had  been  no  less  than  ferty  yards  in  front 
of  the  French  consulate. 

But  the  traces  of  ancient  Alexandria  were  everywhere  lasible. 
Mosques  which  bear  the  name  of  *^  Atkanoiiui"  and  the  **  Seventy 
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Mhtmm,**  altihongh  of  Sano^nic  construction,  still  showed,  internally 
and  externally,  appropriations  from  the  Alexandria  of  the  ancients, 
while  Taluable  pieces  of  granite,  marble,  porphyry,  and  alabaster,  wer» 
inserted  in  many  private  and  public  edifices.  like  Rome  herself,  sub- 
terranean Alexandria,  with  its  ancient  sewers  and  cisterns,  was  as 
remarkable  as  what  the  travellers  saw  above  ground— three  hundred  > 
ancient  cisterns  being  open  at  the  period  of  the  French  invasion,  while 
the  north-west  winds,  blowing  steadily  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  preserved  from  ^at  insalubrity  which  usually  accom- 
panies the  existence  of  a  new  town  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  one. 

The  so-called  Pompey's  pillar,  shooting  up  high  in  air,  was  the  object 
that  directed  the  French  on  their  march  to  the  city,  and  in  nearing  it  . 
Bonaparte  ascended  to  the  pedestal  and  had  a  near  view  of  the  town 
with  its  mosque-minarets,  the  two  ports  animated  by  shipping,  and  the 
tower  and  fort  of  the  Pharos  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  which 
Alexandria  was  built.  On  arriving  dose  to  the  walls  with  the  troops, 
he  ordered  each  column  to  walk  at  the  distance  of  a  gunshot,  and, 
wishing  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  proposed  a  parley,  but  the 
violent  shrieks  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  a  cannonade  from  the 
walls,  compelled  him  to  make  good  his  entry  by  force. 

The  dispositions  for  attack  were  as  follows : — Menou  on  the  left  was 
to  assault  the  triangular  fort  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  old  harbour. 
Marmont,  who  had  been  created  a  brigadier-general  at  Malta,  and  now 
commanded  a  part  of  the  division  of  General  Bon,  was  the  assailant  on 
the  right,  while  the  centre,  at  the  so-called  Pompey's  pillar,  was  led  by 
Kleber  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Bonaparte  himself. 

In  the  centre  attack  the  French  advanced  to  the  walls,  which  they 
escaladed  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  and  stones  which  were 
showered  down  upon  them.  The  assault  was  at  once  vigorous  and 
steady.  Kleber  was  hit  by  a  musket-ball  on  the  head,  not  in  storming 
the  walls,  but  whilst  commanding  the  attack,  not  far  from  Pompey's 
pillar.  One  of  the  guides  named  Joseph  Calament  went  before  the 
grenadiers  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  on  the  walls,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  fire  and  the  stones  thrown  down  upon  him,  he  assisted  the  grena- 
diers Sabathier  and  Labruyere  to  scale  tiie  ramparts,  so  that  the  walk 
were  soon  taken,  and  the  defenders  either  in  flight  or  taking  refuge  in 
the  old  towers  which  at  intervals  strengthened  the  walls  more  after  the 
manner  of  ancient  medieval  ramparts  than  of  the  bastions  which  had 
taken  their  place  in  the  more  secure  and  symmetrical  fortification  of 
modem  times. 

Menou,  on  his  side,  was  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  wall  which 
he  had  gained  with  his  men,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  Marmont  on 
the  extreme  right,  having  forced  the  gate  with  hatchets,  entered  Alex- 
andria with  the  force  under  his  command. 

The  walls  and  defences  proved  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  French,  and 
they  very  soon  penetrated  into  the  wide  space,  composed  partly  of  de« 
sert  and  mounds  of  broken  pottery,  with  protruding  prostrate  columns 
of  the  ancient  city  mingled  with  a  few  palms  and  sycamores  which 
filled  up  the  interval  between  the  walls  and  the  city.  It  was  on  their 
withdrawing  themselves  within  the  narrow  and  tortuous  streets  of 
modern  Alexandria  that  the  Moslem  defenders  weie  for  a  time  more 
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formidable ;  for  every  oriental  famHy  is  the  garrison  of  a  small  finrtress. 
The  doorways  were  of  stone,  the  windows  to  the  court-yard  within, . 
while  to  the  street  were  only  small  wooden  gratings,  through  the  open- 
ings of  which  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  np. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  occupy  the  high  artificial 
mounds  within  the  walls  and  thus  force  the  town  to  capitulate,  but  the 
ardour  of  the  soldiers  could  not  be  controlled,  and  the  heat  of  combat 
oauaed  them  to  be  drawn  into  the  town. 

While  this  useless  effusion  of  blood  took  place,  Bonaparte  sent  for 
the  captain  of  a  Turkish  caravel  who  was  in  the  old  harbour,  and  charged 
him  with  a  mission  of  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  informing 
them  that  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  religion  would  be  re- 
spected, and  that  France,  desirous  of  their  friendship  and  that  of  the 
Porte,  was  attacking  only  the  Mamelukes.  This  captain,  accompanied 
by  several  Turkish  oflicers,  went  into  the  town  and  persuaded  tiie  in- 
habitants to  surrender  at  discretion  in  order  to  avoid  pillage  and  death, 
for  by  this  time  Said  Mohammed  and  the  Turkish  troops  had  retired 
into  the  fort  of  Pharos,  which  I  have  described  as  being  at  the  east  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  harbour. 

The  inhabitants,  abandoned  by  the  Turkish  troops  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  receiving  such  an  assurance  from  an  enemy  already 
master  of  their  walls,  at  once  surrendered,  and  Bonaparte  entered  the 
town,  but  not  without  danger  to  himself;  for  being  in  a  narrow  street 
which  scarcely  allowed  two  persons  to  walk  abreast,  he  was  stopped  by 
some  musket  balls  fired  from  a  low  window,  which  was  repeated  several 
times^  but  the  guides  who  preceded  the  general  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
on  the  window,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  fell  dead,  and  the  chasseurs  of 
the  guard,  mounting  on  the  roof,  entered  the  house  and  found  a  native 
barricaded  in  his  room  with  six  long  muskets. 

Mohammed-el-Eerim,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Pharos, 
now  surrendered  at  discretion,  principally  from  want  of  ammunition. 
Hereupon  the  Sheiks  and  Ulema,  headed  by  Mohammed  Kerim,  having 
presented  themselves  to  Bonaparte,  he  treated  them  with  distinction, 
and  gave  renewed  assurances  of  the  pacific  and  amicable  disposi- 
tions of  the  French  republic.  He  addressed  himself  in  the  following 
terms  to  Sheik  Eerim :  **  I  have  taken  you  in  arms,  and  I  might  treat 
you  as  a  prisoner.  As  you  have,  however,  behaved  with  courage,  and  as 
I  think  bravery  inseparable  from  honour,  I  give  you  back  your  arms,  and  . 
I  think  that  you  will  be  as  faithful  to  the  republic  as  you  have  been  to 
a  bad  government."  He  then  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  serve  the 
French  in  the  enterprise  which  they  had  undertaken  of  establishing  in 
Egypt  the  authority  of  the  Porte,  which  had  been  usurped  by  the 
Mameluke  Beys. 

Mohammed  Eerim  promised  to  assist  the  French  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  and  in  consequence  was  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions as  civil  governor  of  Alexandria,  under  the  orders  of  (General 
Kleber,  who,  on  account  of  his  wound,  was  to  remain  and  be  com- 
mandant. 

Bonaparte  ordered  that  the  religious  usages  of  the  Moslems  should 
suffer  no  interruption,  and  every  one  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  return  to  his  ordinary  occupations,  but  he  at  the  same  time  ex- 
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Aotod  fli6  diBSi'iuuij^  cff  the  people^  aiin  tnsfnbiitca  tncoioured  cockECies, 
''This  oodcartie,'*  says  the  carioire  Abdemihman  Oabarty,  amiooB  to 
omit  no  detail^  ^  coBeists  of  three  pieces  of  cloth  or  silk  round  as 
a  dollar — the  one  blue,  the  other  red,  and  the  third  white ;  the  odo  is 
placed  above  the  other,  and  liiey  are  sewed  in  such  a  way  that  the  three 
oobnrs  appear." 

Bfvn  the  Arabs  of  "Waited  AK,  -who  i^eqnent  the  borders  of  fiie  lake 
ICareotis,  made  their  submission,  bringing  with  them  some  French 
prisoners  whom  they  had  taken  that  morning.  They  declared 'that 
sinoe  the  Prench  had  come  only  to  fight  the  Mamelukes,  and  not  to 
nmke  war  on  the  Arabs,  norto  take  their  women,  nor  to  overthrow  l^e 
religion  of  Mohammed,  they  could  not  be  their  enemies,  and  Bona- 
parte, eating  some  bread  with  diem  as  a  pledge  of  reciprocal  fidelity, 
and  making  them  presents,  dismissed  them. 

The  Kms  of  the  Trench,  considering  the  importance  of  the  possessiQii 
of  Alexandria,  was  not  considerable.  Besides  the  wounds  of  £leber 
and  Menon,  the  chief  of  the  brigade.  Masse,  and  five  other  officers  were 
klHed.  The  Adjutant- Oeneral  Escale  had  his  arm  fractured.  Twenty 
soldiers  were  drowned  in  the  disembarkation,  flirty  wounded  and  ^fteen 
kiHed  in  the  attack  of  the  town. 

The  captain  of  the  Turkish  caravd,  in  his  impatience  to  resist,  had 
sent  to  Admiral  Brueys  a  present  of  a  couple  of  sheep,  with  the  request 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  IFrench.  The  proclama- 
tion in  Arabic  was  therefore  given  to  him,  but  he  excused  himself, 
alleging  inability  to  perupe  that  document.  On  its  being  read  to  him 
hjB  expressed  pleasure  on  heariBg  each  passage  in  which  the  Mamelukes 
were  reprobated,  and,  having  personally  paid  a  visit  to  Admiral  Brueys, 
Was  received  by  him  according  to  oriental  usages.  The  scientific 
members  of  the  expedition,  on  eeeing  Alexandria  in  the  power  of  the 
French,  were  now  enabled  to  disembark  in  security— eager  to  learn  and 
compare,  to  instruct  themselves  and  to  instruct  the  world:  the  first 
aot  of  the  Commission  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  the  observation  of 
Nonet  the  astronomer,  to  fix  the  position  of  Alexandria,  which  he  did 
on  the  day  of  the  assault,  when  stHl  on  board  his  ship,  off  the  old  port. 

The  head-quarters  were,  during  the  succeeding  days,  the  locality  of 
a  new  and  animated  scene;  generals,  soldiers,  sailors,  Turks,  Arabs, 
and  camels  crowded  in  front  of  the  dwelHng  of  Bonaparte,  the  gene- 
rd -in-chief  in  person  giving  orders,  or  causing  severe  examples  to  be 
made  of  soldiers  caught  plundering  after  the  town  was  taken. 

On  the  4th  July,  in  the  morning,  Bonaparte  visited  the  forts  round 
Alexandria,  which  he  ibund  to  be  in  a  ruinous  state,  the  worn-out 
guns  resting  on  stones  which  served  them  for  carriages,  and  his  orders 
were  to  demolish  whatever  was  unserviceable,  and  repair  only  what 
might  be  useftd.  Pompey's  pillar,  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  other  anti- 
quities were  examined  in  detail,  as  well  as  various  portions  of  the 
modem  city;  and  Denon  remarks,  during  this  promenade,  that  the 
baths  of  which  the  orientals  make  so  much  use  had  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  soldiers,  who,  having  found  them  ready  heated,  made  use 
of  them  to  wash  their  linen.  A  portion  of  the  army  bivouacked  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Alexandria  within  the  walls,  and  immediately  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  having  been  bitten  by  scorpions 
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<-^a  {loGay  pstnge  «f  the  ^ofEerijags  ibe  nrrny  was  jftormcdn  to 
«ooouater. 

No  flooner  ^rere  the  Eieacli  in  poausdoii  of  JLlexaadiia  thaa  tiiejr 
WOTe  seized  wUk  melaAcholy  And  ^e  desire  to  rotom  to  ihmt  native 
oouotiy.  Tike  soldifira  that  had  been  aocustoued  to  the  gneea  alopeaof 
the  Alp^y  to  the  plaioa  of  Lombardy  and  Venice^  the  elegant  ei^iulaof 
northna  Italy  and  the  ahuadant  resouroea  of  that  meat  pcoduetiipe 
zegioBr^Hwre  seised  with  doubt  and  melancholy  on  aeeing  the  qnosdaoi 
capital  of  Egypt  oorxiespond  bo  miserably  with  the  brilliaat  iclassical 
Aaose  with  whioh  it  is  associated.  When  the  first  coriositf  excited  by 
Ihe  lew  minarets  amd  paiMsol-formed  palaoes  had  been  satisfied,  ibs 
dstails  of  the  modem  city  of  Alexandria  filled  them  witii  melaaeholy: 
the  uncouth,  unmusical,  and  guttural  language — the  dusky-tinted  men 
•-^the  women  of  unattractive  aspect,  cifaad  in  blue  checked  cottWi  their 
eountenanoes  hidden  by  a  veil,  which  sometimes  revealed  tha  nostril 
pieroed  with  a  ring — and  the  children  of  filthy  and  unhealthy  «q[ieet; 
nrhile  the  general  air  of  miaery  in  both  sexes  corresponded  to  the.nanaw 
irregularly  built  streets^  full  of  repulsive- looking  dogs,  who^  without  a 
hofloe,  and  living  in  a  semi-aavage  gregarieusneas,  were  acaireageoi  of 
thepjaoe. 

It  is  acaroely  possible  for  the  traveller  who  visits  the  modem  Alezan- 
dria,  eneireled  by  a  vast  fortification  of  the  most  modem  and  iaapnaved 
oonatniotion,  who  lives  ia  a  neat  and  oleaaly  quarter,  xeaembling  tJbat 
of  a  European  capital,  and  who  sees  everywhere  tcaoes  of  the  wfldifial 
aad  sanitary  seienoesof  Europe  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  orieotaLflllh 
and  indolence,  to  have  an  idea  of  what  this  once  eeldbrated  capitaX  was 
at  the  period  of  the  French  invasion.  In  the  celebrated  work  of  Yol- 
ney,  published  a  short  time  before  the  expedition,  we  have  a  varied 
faeture,  net  only  o£  the  interior  of  the  town,  bat  of  its  envinma.  **  In 
our  European  eeuntriesi''  aaysVobuey,  ''ruins  axe  an  object  of  corioaitjy 
end  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  announce  rather  the  deaortiosa  of  ite 
maafiers  than  the  miaery  of  die  place ;  -but  in  Alexandria  soarcely  do 
we  quit  the  town  when  we  are  struck  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  miafi 
of  crumbled  edifioes^  burst  vaults,  stoiieB  gnawed  by  saltpetre ;  aacieot 
columns  and  modem  tools  are  the  abodes  of  the  jackals  and  the  ovls." 
To  the  accomplished  traveller  and  utilitarisa  moralist,  his  ^iPonritB 
pursuits  throw  a  halo  of  poetical  imaginative  colouring  over  wkat 
be  saw;  but  the  soldier,  with  the  instinct  of  privaticms  of  a  diffi- 
cult campaign  before  him,  ia  which  he  had  to  struggle,  not  only 
with  a  hostile  population,  but  with  the  barriers  of  climate  and  pbysual 
geogiaphy— *whieh  every  eastern  country  opposes  to  the  European 
adventurer^gave  way  last  to  melancholy,  which  gradually  grew  to 
dissatisfaction  more  loudly  and  vehemently  expreased  aa  the  buauMaaof 
the  expedition  proceeded. 

No  symptom  of  doubt  or  despondency  marked  the  prooeedioga  of  Ihe 
Qeneral-in-Ghief,  in  whom  excesaive  vigour  and  activity  left  no  time 
for  freifulaess;  for  no  sooner  was  be  master  of  Alexandria  than  be 
onused  all  the  transports  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  the  braraes,  artillery, 
and  ammunitioii  were  forthwith  diaembarksd;  their  labours  being 
interruptXMl  neither  by  day  nor  by  night>  in  ecmsequence  of  the  ineeaaant 
poaaibiiity  of  an  appearance  of  Nebwi  and  hia  fleet  before  Alexandria. 
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I  bave  already  drawn  the  reader's  attention  to  the  diaianction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  ports.  The  former,  called  the  harbour  of  this 
Giaour,  in  consequence  of  haying  been  used  only  for  European  craft, 
was  so  full  of  sand  that,  in  stress  of  weather,  the  ships  used  to  rub  their 
keels  on  the  rocky  bottom,  and  sometimes  so  cut  their  cables  with  the 
sharp  rocks,  that  Yolney  mentions  that,  some  years  before  his  visit  to 
Egypt,  during  a  north-western  gale,  forty-two  vessels  great  and  small 
were  chattered  against  the  pier.  It  is  true  that  the  old  harbour,  then 
called  "  the  port  of  the  faithful,"  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
Giaour,  was  not  subject  to  such  contingencies ;  but  the  bar  at  its  en- 
trance was  an  obstacle  to  Admiral  Brueys  and  his  fleet,  which  remained 
at  anchor  on  the  road  outside ;  so  that  the  disembarkation  of  the  heavy 
artillery  was  a  matter  of  both  time  and  difficulty. 

During  these  preparations  Bonaparte  examined  the  town  and  the 
forts,  and  organised  a  military  government  in  Alexandria,  ordered 
various  works  to  strengthen  that  place  as  a  basis  for  his  military  opera- 
tions, and,  whilst  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  whole  staff 
of  scientific  and  literary  men,  including  the  military  engineers,  remained 
here  until  the  conquest  of  the  capital  should  enable  them  to  concen- 
trate the  resources  of  the  new  colony  in  Cairo.  And  it  was  here  that 
the  valuable  and  interesting  labours  of  the  scientific  section  of  the  army 
commenced  on  land,  by  Colonel  Jacotin,  the  chief  geographer  of  the 
expedition,  beginning  a  plan  of  the  city  and  map  of  Uie  environs  of 
Alexandria,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  line  of  663  fathoms  drawn  fh>m 
Pompey's  pillar  to  the  enceinte  of  the  Arabs,  and  completed  by  triangu- 
lation  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Lake  Mareotis. 

It  was  now  also  that  Lairey,  the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  expedition, 
developed  that  talent  which  so  largely  contributed  to  alleviate  the  pains 
of  the  soldier  in  his  struggle  with  the  climate.  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  the  greatest  heat  when  the  French  entered  Egypt,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  ophthalmia  was  not  only  the  whiteness  that 
struck  the  eye  of  the  soldier  from  buildings,  but  a  sort  of  brilliant 
viapour  or  solar  refraction  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  horizon,  which  had  a  reddish  and  blueish  tint  to  the  eye ;  so  that 
from  the  very  day  of  landing  the  ophthalmic  patients  crowded  the 
hospitals.  The  field  medical  service  was  organised  in  the  most 
efficient  manner ;  and,  in  a  country  where  the  camel  supplies  the  place 
of  the  wheeled  cart  or  carriage,  the  ambulances  for  the  wounded  were 
a  pair  of  huge  panniers  slung  over  the  back  of  this  taU  beast  of  burden, 
admitting  of  two  soldiers  lying  their  whole  length  on  each  side,  the 
head  being  conveniently  raised  on  a  pillow,  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
pannier,  a  moveable  board  on  a  hinge,  admitting  for  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  extremities,  accommodated  to  the  pleasure,  or  rather 
to  the  pain,  of  the  patient. 

pi  The  civil  arrangements  deserve  also  especial  notice.  Bonaparte's 
first  act  for  the  internal  government  of  this  part  of  Egypt  was  the 
choice  of  a  divan  of  seven  persons,  including  Mohammed  Eerim  and 
Mohammedan-el-Misry,  one  of  the  notables  of  the  town,  equally  re- 
markable for  erudition  and  prudence  as  for  virtue  and  generosity,  and 
who  must  have  been  equally  respected  by  both  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans, fi>r  such  is  the  oharaoter  given  him  by  the  Chxistian  historians 
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of  the  period.  To  these  persons  were  associated  five  others,  individuals 
of  the  chief  distinction.  To  thorn  Bonaparte  confided  the  goyemment 
of  Alexandria,  and  no  sooner  were  the  printing  presses  disembarked 
than  he  set  M.  Marcel  to  work  upon  an  Arab  proclamation-— «very  act 
showing  it  was  a  permanent  colony,  not  a  temporary  occupation,  that  he 
had  in  view. 

It  was  Savary  de  Breves,  that  learned  orientalist,  who  in  1604  con- 
cluded the  French  capitulations  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  who  first 
founded  the  oriental  printing  estabHshment  of  Paris,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  A  short  time  before  that,  in  1590,  the  Oriental  typo- 
graphy of  the  Propaganda  was  established  at  Eome.  The  polite  Grsuid 
Duchy  of  Tuscany  also  cultivated  oriental  letters,  for  Leghorn  main- 
tained a  constant  connection  with  the  Levant;  and  at  Florence,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Medici,  Dr.  Herbelot  found  the  means  and  leisure  to 
construct  that  vast  encydopsBdia  of  oriental  lore,  which  renders  the 
"  Biblioth^que  Orientale  "  to  this  day  the  most  extensive  repertory  of 
information  on  these  eastern  lands.  The  conquest  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy 
had  enabled  him  to  add  to  the  oriental  printing  establishment  at  Paris 
those  of  Home  and  of  Florence,  and,  completely  furnished  with  the  means 
of  addressing  the  Arabs  in  their  own  language,  the  following  extraordi- 
nary and  unprecedented  proclamation  was  got  up  in  Arabic,  under  the 
aki^fiil  direction  of  Marcel : — 

*'In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful  and  Indulgent.  There  is  no 
God  but  Qod,  He  has  no  son,  and  reigns  without  a  partner.  On  the 
part  of  the  French  Republic,  established  on  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  general-in-chief,  Bonaparte  the  Great,  the  Irmiee 
of  ihe  French  armies,  we  make  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt^ 
that  for  a  long  time  back  the  Beys  who  govern  this  country  overwhelm 
the  French  nation  with  contempt  and  opprobrium,  and  cause  their 
merchants  to  experience  weary  exactions  and  injustice.  But  the  hour 
of  their  chastisement  is  come. 

"For  a  long  time  back,  this  troop  of  Mamelukes,  drawn  from 
Circassia  and  Goorgia,  tyrannnizes  over  the  fedrest  spot  of  the  globe,, 
but  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds,  whose  power  extends  everywhere,  has  or- 
dained the  termination  of  their  power.  Egyptians !  you  will  be  told 
that  I  come  here  with  thp  design  to  overthrow  your  religion,  but  this 
is  a  gross  falsehood.  Do  not  believe  it.  Answer  the  impostors,  that  I 
have  come  to  restore  you  your  rights,  which  have  been  invaded  by 
usurpers — that  I  adore  Qod  more  than  the  Mamelukes,  and  that  I 
respect  the  Prophet  Mohammed  and  the  noble  Koran.  Tell  them  that 
all  men  are  equal  before  God — that  intelligence,  virtue,  and  science  are 
the  only  distmctions  between  them.  What  intelligence,  then — what 
yirtues — what  sciences  distinguish  them  from  other  men,  and  render 
them  worthy  of  possessing  all  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  life ! 

"  Wherever  there  is  a  fertile  land,  it  belongs  to  the  Mamelukes — the. 
most  costly  dresses,  the  handsomest  slaves,  the  most  agreeable  houses, 
belong  to  them.  If  Egypt  is  their  farm,  let  them  show  the  lease  that 
God  has  given  them  for  it.  But  God  is  merciful  and  just,  and  hence- 
forth all  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  most  elevated  functions — hence- 
forth the  most  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  learned  will  direct  public 
fldOfairs,  and  in  this  way  the  people  will  be  happy. 
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"Cadis,  8he!ks,  Imans,  Tchorbajis,  tell  the  people  we  are  iHends 
of  ttie  true  Mussulmans.  Have  we  not  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  sayg 
that  war  ought  to  be  made  upon  Mussulmans  ?  Have  we  not  diaeharged 
the  Knights  of  Media,  because  that  those  bigots  believed  that  God 
required  them  to  raise  their  swords  against  the  Mussulmans  ? 

"Happy  those,  therefore — fortunate  those,  therefore— who  wiH 
prqpiptly  unite  with  us,  for  they  shall  be  exalted.  Happy  those  who 
remain  neutral  in  their  dwellings,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
the  two  parties  Ihat  dispute  possession  of  the  country.  When  they 
6ome  to  know  us  better  they  will  proffer  us  a  cordial  union.  But  wee 
to  those  who  join  the  Mamelukes.  Every  vestige  of  them  shell  disap- 
pear from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Beveral  articles  then  follow,  enjoining  the  villagers  to  tnonnt  the  tA- 
coloured  flag,  menacing  with  destruction  by  fire  those  that  assist  the 
Mamelukes,  and  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  die  preservation  of  the 
glory  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  and  a  malediction  on  the  Mamelukes. 

Bttch  was  this  celebrated  proclamation  of  General  Bonaparte,  got  up 
flirongh  the  instrumentality  of  the  orientalists  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion ;  but  very  contemptuous  is  the  account  which  the  representative  of 
Cairo  literature,  our  histoiian  Abderrahman  Gabarty,  gives  of  thxs 
literary  eflftnrt.  "Moslem  prisoners,"  said  he,  "delivered  finm  the 
clutches  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Malta  by  the  French,  brought 
copies  of  this  proclamation  to  Boulak  (the  port  of  Cairo),  for  they 
had  among  them  people  from  Barbary  and  tptes  who  spoke  Arabie 
well." 

Two  roads  lead  ficom  Alexandria  to  Cairo :  ene  which  posses  by  the 
desert  and  Damanhour,  the  other  by  Rosetta,  but  after  having  followed 
the  line  of  coast,  and  passed  on  the  other  side  of  Aboukir,  a  strait  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  fathoms  in  breadth,  which  joins  the  Lake  Madiek  to 
the  sea.  This  passage  would  necessarily  have  retarded  the  mareh  of 
the  army,  and,  as  Bosetta  was  not  yet  taken,  it  was  dmded  to  go  by 
way  of  Damanhour.  Desaix  having  received  orders  to  proceed  as  a  van- 
guard, he  set  off  Ibr  it  the  day  after  Bonaparte  had  taken  Alexandria; 
while  a  flotilla  was  equipped  fbr  the  purpose  of  going  round  to  the 
eastward  and  entering  the  bar  of  Rosetta,  so  as  to  co-operate  with  a 
land  force  composed  of  the  division  of  General  Dngua  in  the  reductiea 
of  that  town,  after  which  they  were  to  ascend  the  Nile,  and  meet  the 
main  body  of  the  army  at  Romanieh.  Reserving,  therefore,  our  next 
paper  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  against  Rosetta,  we  will 
follow  the  French  army  in  its  most  d^ct  march  by  Damanhour  to  the 
N.Ie. 

Leaving  Eleber,  who  had  been  wounded,  in  command  of  Alexandria^ 
Bonaparte  put  himself  in  motion  on  the  7th  at  five  in  the  evening ;  the 
march  being  made  mostly  in  the  night,  to  avoid  the  heat.  Several  dead 
bodies  of  French  soldiers  having  been  found  on  the  road,  Bonaparte 
examined  one»  and,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  felt  by  touching  the  wound 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  stabbing ;  for  every  soldier  that  separated 
himself  fit)m  the  main  body,  for  however  short  a  distance,  was  sure  to 
he  murdered. 

After  resting  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Bonaparte  was 
again  in  motion,     A  handkerchief  was  tied  round  his  head,  and  several 
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times  he  tapped  Bert^ier  familiaiij  on  the  shoulder,  saying  to  him,  with 
a  satbfied  air,  *'  Well,  Berthier,  here  we  are  at  Ifist."  At  length,  aftes 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  near  a  hillock,  the  staff  was  silnted  with  a 
Yoliey  of  musketry,  which  wounded  a  horse  of  one  of  the  guides.  They 
rallied  and  reconnoitred,  and  to  their  great  saitisfaction  discovered  that, 
their  assailants  were  a  portion  of  the  advanoed  guards  which  had  niLsk 
taken  them  for  Arabs. 

At  leno^th  the  son  came  out  in  aQ  its  splendour,  and  heated  up  with 
its  raya  the  sea  of  sand  which  they  were  traversing,  not  a  single  oLoud 
at  this  season  of  the  year  interposing  to  protect  them  from  the  oppress 
aive  heat.  The  arid  soil  soon  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  soldier 
who,  overwhelmed  with  thirst,  and  drooping  under  the  weight  of  kis 
arms  and  accoutrements^  seemed  to  see  before  him  a  lake,  the  waters 
of  which  could  slake  his  thirst  Panting  he  advanced,  making  sure 
that  water  was  ahead  of  him,  but  on  arrival  found  the  imagined  lake 
to  be  only  the  deceptive  mirage  or  vapour,  which  at  a  distance  so 
perfectly  resembles  water  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  sharpest 
-vision. 

In  proportiea,  sa^  Monge,  a«  wts  apiproaoh  a  village  which  appears 
rising  from  an  inundation,  the  edge  of  the  apparent  water  seems  to  fly 
away,  until  ut  length  it  altogether  disappears,  and  the  phenomenon, 
which eeases  as  re^^ds  tlie  nearest  village,  is  reproduced  around  another 
scene  in  the  ulterior  diataace.  Thus  all  conspires  to  eomrplete  a  cruel 
illusion,  which  offers  to  you  the  appearance  ot  water  in  the  desert  at 
the  very  time  when  it  is  an  objrot  of  the  most  pressing  necessity.  Thft 
soldiers  of  the  division  of  General  Rcgiiier,.  who,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  had  been  supplied  with  bLscuits  for  four  day^,  were  over- 
whelmed with  the  heat  und  the  weight  of  the  provisions.  I'hey  had, 
therefore,  unwisely  thrown  them  away  on  the  precarious  contingency 
of  finding  others  on  the  march ;  but  on  arriving  at  Elwouah  they  found 
fta  provisions  ^t  a  single  well  oi' fetid  mud.  A  few  peasants  inhabited 
adozen  of  huts  composing  this  village,  and  they  concealed  with  the 
greatest  care  the  well  destined  for  the  subsistence  of  their  families,  and 
this  water  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  six  francs  a  bottle.  Many  unable  to 
pay  this  price  died  of  heat  and  exhaustion ;  others  spoke  of  returning 
to  Alexandria,  without  thinking  that,  having  employed  two  days  on^  the 
inarch,  they  could  not  return  in  less. 

Ai  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  division  of  Regnier  arrived  at  Blr- 
katt,  having  in  the  course  of  this  tliird  day*s  march  left  behind  many 
whose  strength  had  iailed  them.  They  run  to  the  only  cistern  that 
W4W  in  the  place ;  the  words  ''  no  water''  being  pronounoed,  terror  toot: 
possession  of  the  division,  and  a  soldier,  seeing,  one  of  his  comrades 
prostrate,  said  afterwards  that  he  watched  &e  moment  when  he 
eould  have  cut  his  throat  and  drunk  his  bh>od,  but  he  was  unable 
to  ezeoute.  his  design.  Amid  these  sufferings  all  diaoipline  was  de** 
eUvyed.  The  servants  of  General  Siguier  having  with  a  g^at  deal 
•of  trouble  collected  a  little  water  from  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  cistern, 
a  soldier  snatched  the  cup  from  his  lips,  saying,  '*  I  know  the  sespeot 
that  I  owe  you,  but  you  hold  my  life  in  yxwr  hands." 

Diimanhouron  the  map  of  Egypt- being  marked  in. large- lettars,  the 
wtfiry  exjgected,  if  not  soma  of  those  aaml'orfcy  ai  least  o£  thoae  J 
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resources  which  afford  a  lucid  mterval  in  the  darkest  campaign.  In 
Egypt  a  town  of  this  class,  with  a  couple  of  crumbling  mosques,  a 
short  and  dirty  bazaar  scantily  supplied  with  vegetables,  uncongenial 
to  a  European,  had  even  fewer  resources  than  usual,  for  all  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  had  fled  to  Fouah  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile.  It 
was  particularly  against  the  so-called  savans  that  the  anger  of  the 
soldiers  was  directed.  They  were  persuaded  that  Bonaparte  had  been 
deceived  by  them ;  that  it  was  to  their  erroneous  information  that  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  to  be  attributed.  The  hope  of  riches  and  the 
lively  ideas  they  had  formed,  were  dispelled  by  thirst  and  privations  of 
the  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  desert  they  had  traversed. 

But  enough  for  the  present.    In  our  next  we  shall  see  something  of 
these  adventurous  Gauls  on  the  banks  of  the  historic  Nile. 


MILITARY*  ADVENTXIBES  IN  POETUGAL. 
Bt  ak  English  Offioeb. 

TowABDS  the  close  of  the  memorable  siege  of  Oporto,  the  effective 
strength  of  the  British  auxiliaries,  from  various  causes,  had  become  so 
reduced  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  unite  the  han^ul  of  Scotch  to 
the  remainder  of  the  English  Marine  battalions,  so  as  to  form  one  effi- 
cient regiment,  and  as,  owing  to  this  change,  the  officers  were  too 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  file,  a  certain  number  were 
placed  on  depot,  and  remained  in  quarters  at  Oporto,  waiting  their  turn 
to  supply  the  vacancies  that  might  occur  from  casualties  among  those 
occupying  the  posts  in  advance.  I  was  one  of  the  "  shelved,"  and  at 
first  rather  enjoyed  the  respite  from  the  harassing  and  incessant  duties 
of  the  lines  to  the  **far  ntmte^'  of  a  snug  billet  in  the  city.  I  soon, 
however,  began  to  find  the  time  hang  heavily  on  my  hands,  and  prayed 
fervently  for  an  opportimity  of  resuming  an  active  life  with  all  its  priva- 
tions and  hardships.     Our  mode  of  livilig  was  irksome  in  the  extreme. 

The  novelty  of  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking  to  our  stomachs'  con- 
tent, and  sleeping  without  fear  of  our  slumbers  being  disturbed  by  the 
call  of  the  bugle,  soon  lost  its  charm,  and  beyond  these  sensual  employ- 
ments we  had  no  resource.  Books  there  were  few,  and  these  were  read 
and  re-read  until  we  had  them  by  heart,  from  title-page  to  "finis."  A 
newspaper  was  a  godsend,  however  old  in  date,  and  letters  from  home 
we  had  given  up  even  hoping  for.  Four  of  us  were  lodged,  with  one 
servant  among  us,  in  the  same  house,  together  with  a  Portuguese  officer 
who  was  under  arrest  for  some  trivial  offence,  but  was  allowed  his 
liberty  on  parole.  Ho  was  a  merry  pleasant  fellow,  though  we  believed 
him  to  be  half  cracked,  and  his  broken  English  afforded  a  never  failing 
frind  of  amusement  both  to  us  and  himself,  in  addition  to  which  we 
found  him  of  the  greatest  service  as  a  caterer  for  the  mess. 

Next  door  to  us,  in  the  Eua  do  bom  Jardin,  resided  a  family  consist- 
ing of  an  old  gentleman — at  least  we  heard  so,  as  we  never  saw  him — 
and  four  young  ladies,  his  daughters,  whom  we  frequently  did.    They 
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liadhad  the  courage  to  remain  in  the  dty  during  all  the  horrois  of  the 
sie^e,  and  were  universally  esteemed  the  handsomest  women  in  Oporlorr- 
no  very  great  distinction,  considering  the  few,  and  those  mostly  old  and 
ngly,  there  were  left  to  dispute  the  palm,  but  I  thought  then  it  would 
be  difficult  anywhere  to  meet  with  their  superiors  in  grace  and  beauty. 
Numerous  were  the  glances  cast  up  to  their  balcony  firom  the  gallant 
and  bearded  warriors  of  the  garrison,  and  even  Dom  Pedro,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  connoisseur,  never  passed  the  house  without 
bowing  his  imperial  head  in  graceful  courtesy  towards  its  fair  tenants. 
It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  such  a  dangerous  neighbourhood 
the  heart  of  an  ensign  of  nineteen  could  be  long  in  his  own  keeping. 
At  first  sight  I  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  youngest  of  the 
sisters.  Donna  Inez,  and,  before  a  week  had  passed,  over  head  and  ears 
in  love,  and  I  longed  to  lay  myself,  my  rank  and  pay,  at  her  feet  And 
here  would  be  a  capital  opportunity  of  telling  a  love  story ;  but^- 

"  Story!  God  bless  you! 
Sir,  I've  none  to  tell  you." 

J  have  occasionally  tried  my  hand  at  such  a  thing,  but  invariably  given 
up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Eeal  love  affairs  I  consider  are  much  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  the  fictitious  narratives  we  read  are  inter- 
esting only  from  the  reflections  they  give  of  our  own  feelings  and  ex- 
periences. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  I  did  once  hear  a  story 
which  I  knew  to  be  true,  and  which,  as  I  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
giving  much  pain  by  awakening  sorrowful  recollections,  I  will  shortly 
relate.  At  a  house  where  I  was  on  a  short  visit,  and  where  I  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy,  I  met  a  lady  verging  on  the  middle  age,  whose 
countenance  retained  considerable  remains  of  the  beauty  it  evidently 
possessed  in  youth,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  and  good 
humour  of  its  expression.  From  the  readiness  with  which  she  always 
entered  into  any  scheme  of  amusement,  and  her  general  high,  not  to 
say  exuberant  spirits,  I  never  imagined  that  anything  serious  had  ever 
occurred  to  disturb  the  even  tenour  of  her  life.  One  evening  when  she 
was  present,  we  were  all  gaily  chatting,  and  the  conversation,  as  it 
often  happens  with  young  people,  turned  upon  love  and  love  affairs. 
Each  one  was  called  upon  to  recount  his  or  her  experience  of  the  ten- 
der passion,  and  of  course  all  denied  the  soft  impeachment ;  at  lost  I 
turned  to  the  lady  in  question,  and  asked  her  if  eJie  too  had  hitherto 


" passed  on 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free." 

I  had  spoken  jestingly,  but  it  was  evidently  no  joke  to  her;  an  angry 
flush,  such  as  I  thought  them  incapable  of  displaying,  overspread  her 
features,  all  the  auaviter  in  modo  disappeared  in  an  instant,  and  she 
looked  so  abominably  spiteful  that  I  really  apprehended  she  was  about 
to  inflict  ihefortiter  in  re  in  the  shape  of  a  sound  box  on  the  ear.  My  flrst 
idea  was  that  I  had  wounded  her  vanity  by  alluding  too  plainly  to  her 
somewhat  antiquated  maidenhood;  my  second  was  more  charitable,  and 
more  correct.  The  anger  soon  passed  away,  not  so  the  feelings  conjured 
up  by  my  foolish  badinage,  which  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  r«»aU 
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•*-4h#f  irere  pamfttll^  impreBsed  on  her*  oousteiiaiice  ftw  tlieiwi  •€  ihs 
vreaaag,  and  indeed  w»  aeww  met  afterwards- withbut  a  aefQAe^of  enif* 
tapraBraMnt  on  footk  sides.  I  soon  disooveved,  by  the*  suddea  stletiea 
thai  feU  upon  tlio  party,  and  the  fitful  and  lan^id  effortv  ^i^y  made  to 
venow  tfae^oonmersation,  that  I  had  hit  upon  some  unlucky  cmiifirMmp9f 
and,  Offsoon  as  the  lady  had  taken  kave,  expressed  my  oonrrretioB,  addmg 
that  I  feared'  I  had  toadied  mDCODfldouBly  onasubjeoteatcultated  to  givo 
lev  pain. 

**  Wliy,''  replied  ny  hostesS)  "is  it  possible  that  yea  above  all 
oCher»  aie  nnacqaeioted  wi€h  her  history?  " 

**  What  history  }**  said  I,  (^mor&  Seotko)* 

"  What  history !  "  repeated  my  oatechiser.  *'  "Why,  I  hsvB  efbat 
heard  yea  speak  of  him,  and  wondered  that  you  did  so  in  such  a  matter- 
ol-ihot'Way  in  her  presence." 

"  Who' the  dence  is  Mmf"  I  thought,  thoagk  I  put  thte"  question 
more  grammatically  and  politely* 

'<  Major ,  of  coarse,  who  was  killed  in  Spain.     It  was  but  a  day 

or  two  ago  that  you  were  mentioning  the  manner  of  his  death." 

•*Fpott  my  word,  mft'am,"  said  I,  in  a  small  huff,  "you  ntustente]> 
ttatn  a  Tcry  high  opinion  of  my  delicacy,  to  believe  me  to  have  beeil 
cttgBXZBsnt  of  the  connexion  between  the  lady  and  the  major,  and  yet  to 
be  capable  of  talking  t-ooUy  of  such  matters  in  her  prrsence." 

"  Don't  be  so  hasty,"  replied  my  fair  friend ;  "  I  had  no  such  idem 
The  subject  is  an  old  one,  and  I  thought  you  might  have  spoken  inad- 
Tertently.  Tou  soldiers  witness  so  much  of  sorrow  and  su^vring  in  the 
eourso  of  your  caret»r,  that  you  gradually  lose  your  former  sensibility—* 
in  fact,  you  think,  as  most  of  you  do,  that  women  forget  as  easily  as  you 
do  yourselves.  I  dare  say  you  imagine  that  after  this  lapse  of  time  poor 
Helen  thinks  more  of  her  living  cat  than  her  dead  lover.'' 

I  warmly  disclaimed  any  such  belief,  and,  as  my  interest  was  folly 
aroused,  begged  to  be  favoured  with  the  sti)ry,  which,  as  the  sex  has  a 
natural  inolination  for  story- telling,  was  not  long  forthcoming. 

The  sad  catastrophe  being  already  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 
fully  into  th'e  details.  It  was  one  of  tho^e  "ower  true'  tales  "  which 
constantly  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader,  whether  of  the  page  of  life  or 
that  of  fiction.  An  eurly  and  imprudently  formed  engagement,  an  at- 
tematien  of  hopes  and  fears— on  his  part  noble  aspirations,  but  neither 
means  nor  interest  to  realise  them;  on  hers,  a  cheerful  looking  forward 
to  brighter  da^-s,  until,  in  more  than  mature  manhood,  a  prospect  was 
opened  in  a  foreign  service  of  preferment  and  distinction,  unattainable 
to  him  in  that  of  his  own  country.  He  sold  out,  got  a  step  on  joining 
the  auxiliary  force  destined  for  Spain,  served  throughout  the  glorious 
campaign  in  Guipusooa,  won  the  cross  and  a  mejority,  and  at  length,  on 
the  eve  of  fulfilment  of  his  long-oherished  hopes,  and  hitherto  vur 
■eathed,  reeeivvd  at  I  run  a  wound  which  termhiatied  his  earthly  career, 
aad  wi^  it  the  earthly  hopes  of  her  who  hod  been  its-  gitidiDg  stas. 
Such  was  a  brief  outline  of  her  story. 

"  I  maniel  much,"  continued  the  narrator,  "  as  wo  all  do,  at  tiie 
strength  of  mind  whioh  eniibles  her  to  pn<eerve  that  cheerful  extevioi, 
bat  God  ak&e  knows  what  is  concealed  beneath*  There  is  one  day  in 
Iha  year  oa  which  she  is  visible  to  no  one.    It  may  be  Ukat  th*  tee 
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her  with,  fresh  strength  lo  nwtaiii  Iwr  hesry  boiden." 

Ifij  bead's  ofcsvrvatioit  toiU'liiiiig  a  soklisr't  scnaibility  btd  no  doniit 
»  gBvat  deal  oi  trvth  in  it,  hut'  if  the  (faality  in  me  irni  l^medv  Ht  wm 
iamfy  was  not  deadu  I  listened  with  a  aiMUeiicd  ^avt/and  aevonlf 
bknied  tlie  oanles*  indiBerelion  wfadch  h«d  mot  obIj  awalDeaed  1te 
■wnwin  el  that  luiobtrttsive  grmif  hot  had  eMpeecd  it  t»  tfa»  new  of  a 
atraoger.  ^rhaps  teatiiiunlinlitj  waiiJd  haf«e  heen,  a  moie  iUtiiig 
phrase  than  s^nsihilitj.  Soldieia  are  not  gtnernUy  sewtimeatal*^! 
4iea't  think  that  thoee  deelined  to  the  pcofewion  aie  eren  hero  so^  or  if 
fhej  are,  the  germ  of  sentiaMttt  is^  nipped  in  the  miliiary  hnd.  Nofwv 
ftjuolor  is  a  different  animaL  Debanred  for  kngthened  perioda  fimn 
ioiteiooiifse  with  aH  hvt  his  rough  mates,  he  must  cseate  an  ideal  Krwli 
of  his  own,  and  tlie  nature  •!  hi»dntieB  hao  a  tandeaeyio  engenderand 
foster  habits  of  rrArotioH.  In  l^e  tidious  soiitode  of  the  night  wateh, 
kis  imagination  oan  hm%  free  seope,  and  oasi  eonvevt  tho  leneli}'  dMk 
into  a  thiry  palace.  Even  a  marine  becomes' iokbaed,  while  afloat,  witb 
nomething  of  the  same  ^iiit.  During  my  three  monUksf  oiuise  as  a 
nmriae  effiioer  in  the  Dom  Pseko^  I  lost  many  an  homr's  skep  piietag  tha 
deck  with  a  friend  of  mino,  a  midshipman  in  the  Atgate,  eonremng 
with  him  of  homo,  of  oarly  levve,  and  suoh  other  ftenttm^tol  topioa  as 
Qsnally  oosnpy  the  bminaotf  veryyimnf  gentiemenv  until  iheconuiiencc^ 
meat  of  the  proeess  of  hol^Tstonii  g  and  washing  decka  effectually  put  a 
atop*  to  any  hope  of  obtmntng  rest  till  the  next  night.  When  I  joined 
the  hattabon  on  shore,  1  lost  sight  of  hinr,  hat  in  afler  years  wa  mnt 
agsin,  and  eirjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  wreck  of  our  former  hopes. 
I  osadd  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  image  of  the  avdent,  high^spirtted 
youngster^  who  had  so  often  beguiled  the  dremry  hoors  by  rtdproOtttiDg 
with  me  tales  of  adventures*  past.,  and  anticipatioas^ef  more  to  come,  and 
asntvaating  the  post  remeasbranae  with  the  present  bnriy,.  be-whiakend 
leality  of  tile  bluff  Esi&t  India  skipper  who-atood  hefoiroma>  I  daresay  the 
aondition.  in  which  he  fbnnd  maafibrded'  him.  equalamasement.  My  swovd 
had  dwindlad  to  tbo  diaMnsione  of  a  penknife,  my  gay  plume  become  a 
gao8ai|Qill,  tlK  asm-let  hae  of  my  coat  had  faded  into  a  somt'what  tud«d 
black,  and  my  gallant  eonspany  waa  reduced  to  a  veoy  moderate  num- 
ber, though  the  greater  portion  of  it  otill  belonged  to  the  iaiantry,  one 
warlike  member  hiring  iK-tually  in  anaa^  Aa  far  b»  legfirded  romanea, 
I  think  he  had  still  the  better  of  mei  Alos't  aloe !  ''  What  loss,  my 
dear  ? ''  quoth  the  plaemn^  uaor^  no  douhl  woadermg  what  hail  kept  the 
sew  housemaid*  'Tis  toe  true !  The  POBmnse  of  Isfe  baa  departed, 
and  1  muet  even  make  the  beet  of  its^  sober  reality. 

To  return,  aftf^  this  long  digresaion,  to  the  Kua  do  bom  Jardm; 
though  I  hffre  no  love  story  of  my  own  to  tell^  it  is^moro  n)y  misibrtoae 
ihan  my  fitult.  1  had*  no  languid  at  comaiflnd  inr  whieh  1  cnuM  plead 
my  cause  with  the  object  of  my  regards,  aa  1  did  not  speak  a  duaen 
words  of  Portuguese,  and  she  was  mistresa  of  but  two  worda  of  English 
— ta  wit,  '*  I  say,"  with  which  she  and  her  sistevs  always  commenoed 
their  efforts  at  converaadon.  I  could  only  look  unutterable  things, 
wiiieh  she  seemed  detevuvined  not  to  understand,  and  throw  aa  m»eh 
landeincss  as  possible  into  the  gkoces  I  direoled  towards  her.  Aa  this 
waaaWw  wmrk,  however,  1  one  bng^  aightamde  aa  attempt  to  eonfuer 
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my  constitiLtional  bashfdlneas,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded.  I 
passed  into  onr  balcony,  which  was  separated  only  by  a  light  railing 
from  that  in  which  my  inamorata  was  standing  in  a  pensive  attLtode, 
and,  taking  heart  of  grace,  uttered  two  or  three  preliminary  ahems  to 
dear  the  way  for  the  words  that  were  to  follow,  and  looked  up  at  the 
moon,  I  suppose  for  inspiration :  I  had  much  better  have  looked  into  s 
Porti^ese  vocabulary,  and  then  I  might  have  avoided  the  confounded 
blunder  which  put  an  end  at  once  to  our  interview  and  my  chances  of 
success.  She  waited  with  provoking  calmness  for  my  address;  my 
courage  sensibly  evaporating  every  moment,  for  in  fact  I  began  to  think 
X  might  possibly  feel  more  at  ease  in  the  society  of  his  infernal  majesty 
than  in  that  of  the  angelic  being  at  my  side.  At  last,  with  a  great 
effort,  I  blurted  out,  "  A  decs  Senhora,  boas  noites."  I  thought  she 
seemed  rather  taken  aback  at  my  salutation,  though  I  could  not  divine 
the  cause.  After  a  pause,  she  recovered  herself,  and  replying  in  the 
most  silvery  tone  imaginable,  "Muitas  felizes  tenha  Ym**  8enh<nr 
AKerez,"  with  a  graceful  inclination  entered  the  house,  dosing  the 
window  afber  her,  but  not  nntil  my  ear  had  caught  a  sound  very  much 
resembling  a  smothered  titter,  which,  joined  by  others,  shortly  increased 
io  a  chorus  of  laughter,  dying  away  only  to  be  renewed  again  until  it 
rose  to  hysterical  pitch.  Utterly  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected  freak, 
I  left  the  balcony,  and  went  in  quest  of  my  Portuguese  Mend  Da  Costa, 
.to  whom  I  related  my  misadventure.  Instead  of  the  condolence  I 
antidpated  from  him,  I  thought  he  must  have  been  seized  with  sudden 
^insanity  too.  He  rolled  on  &e  sofa,  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
thence  over  on  the  floor,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  his  hands 
squeezing  his  sides,  and  shrieking  in  tones  the  echo  of  which  I  fianded 
I  heard  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  that  divided  us  from  the 
lovely  maniacs  next  door.  It  was  irresistible ;  I  caught  the  infection 
myself,  and  joined  him  heartily  in  the  cachinnation.  When  his  con- 
vnldons  had  somewhat  subdded,  not  without  frequent  renewals,  he 
explained  to  me  that,  instead  of  beginning  a  conversation  with  my  ladye 
love,  I  had  abruptly  terminated  it  by  wishing  her  "  good  night," 
whereas  I  imagined  in  my  ignorance  that  I  had  merely  made  the  pro- 
found and  very  English  remark  that  it  was  a  ''fine  night:"  "hinc 
iUsB  lachrymae,"  hence  these  tears  (of  merriment).  Por  some  time 
afberwards  I  could  perceive,  that  wheneyer  I  saluted  my  fair  nei^- 
hours  it  was  with  evident  difficulty  they  managed  to  keep  their  risible 
propensities  under  decent  restrain^  and  I  made  an  internal  vow,  that 
on  my  next  love-making  expedition,  if  I  ever  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  this  mishap,  I  would  confine  my  declaration  to  plain  honest  English. 
Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  my  pasdon  for  the  fsdr  Inez  was  only 
damped  for  a  time,  but  a  circumstance  that  occurred  a  few  months 
later,  and  which  I  shaU  rdate  in  its  proper  course,  by  putting  a  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  absurdity  of  the  adventure,  extinguished  it  for  ever. 
Por  the  present,  as  the  damsd's  favour  was  not  to  be  won  by  addressing 
herself,  I  resolved  to  propitiate  it  by  transferring  my  attentions  to  her 
monkey,  which  had  been  committed  for  change  of  air  or  some  other 
cogent  reason  to  the  temporary  guardianship  of  our  landlord,  and  was 
)m)ted  in  the  garden  in  a  small  recess  under  the  balcony.  Kow  the 
voakey  K^  n  well  enough  behaved  animal  when  I  first  became  his 
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fellow  lodger,  with  the  exception  of  a  trick  he  had  of  bitingi  of  which 
a  etick-lickiiig  or  two  speedily  cured  him,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  in  the 
way  of  beverage,  might  have  taken  the  pledge,  had  Father  Mathew  at 
that  period  commenced  hie  temperance  mission ;  but  "  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  morals."  Had  he  continued  to  practise  the  rules  of 
total  abstinence,  he  might  at  this  moment,  unless  otherwise  disposed  of 
in  the  course  of  nature,  be  an  example  of  sobriety,  not  only  to  his  own 
tribe,  but  to  that  of  which  he  was  die  humble  imitator. 

It  was  our  daily  custom  to  take  our  dessert  in  the  garden,  whither 
we  repaired  to  enjoy  our  cigars  and  wine.  Da  Costa  sang  exceedingly 
well,  and  was  far  from  being  an  indifferent  performer  on  &e 
guitar.  The  sound  of  the  instrument  generally  brought  our  fair 
friends  to  their  balcony,  and  they  would  sometimes  join  their  sweet 
voices  to  his  in  some  of  those  charming  though  rather  monotonous 
"  modinhas,"  which,  when  not  sung  through  the  nose,  fall  so  soothingly 
on  tiie  ear,  especially  after  dinner.  On  these  occasions  the  monkey 
used  to  sit  listening  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  connoisseur,  now  and 
then  nodding  his  head  in  a  most  grotesque  fashion,  as  if  to  mark  the 
time.  Da  Costa,  who  was  always  ripe  for  fun  or  mischief  of  any  sort, 
observed  to  me  one  afternoon,  that  our  behaviour  to  '<  Senhor  Hao&co  " 
was  anything  but  courteous  or  hospitable,  we  had  not  even  asked  him 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  he  proposed  that  the  gentleman  should  be 
in  future  admitted  one  of  our  mess.  The  motion  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation, and  by  way  of  initiation  we  placed  before  him  a  moderate-suEcd 
slop  baain  half-full  of  port  wine,  and,  after  a  prefatory  speech  from  his 
countryman,  drank  his  health.  Our  new  member  looked  attentively  at 
the  vessel  for  some  time  before  he  ventured  to  put  his  nose  in  it.  The 
first  taste  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  satisfactory.  He  sneezed,  coughed, 
and  grinned  horribly,  and  we  thought  he  had  no  intention  of  tasting  a 
second  time ;  but  he  had  tatted.  After  a  long  pause  he  tried  a  second 
sip,  then  a  shorter  interval,  and  a  third  followed  which  seemed  to  re- 
solve his  doubts.  **  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  "  was  evidently  his 
maxim,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  had  mopped  up  the  whole.  There  could 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  liquor,  so  he  thought,  and  so  it 
proved.  The  effects  soon  became  visible,  and  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.    He  began  to  chatter  and  jump  with  a  vivacity  far  sur- 

Cing  his  ordinary  performances ;  after  a  while  his  gait  grew  unsteady, 
eyes  assumM  an  expression  of  owl-like  wisdom,  which  gradually 
changed  to  a  dull  vacant  stare,  his  stomach  was  manifestly  in  a  very 
uneasy  condition,  and  in  fine,  having  passed  through  the  various  stages 
of  inebriety,  he  tumbled  off  the  block  to  which  he  was  chained,  made 
an  effort  to  recover  his  seat,  and  in  the  act  was  buried  in  profound 
dumber.    He  was  dead  drunk. 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  down  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  vinoufdy  defunct,  and  if  the  resemblance  to  drunken  humanity 
had  been  strilung  the  evening  before,  it  was  still  more  so  during  the 
process  of  recovery.  I  found  the  miserable  beast  sitting  on  his  block, 
his  head  resting  in  the  palm  of  his  paw,  his  body  bent  almost  double, 
and  his  bleared  and  sodden  eyes  looking,  as  plainly  as  though  he  had 
spoken  the  words,  **  what  a  cursed  headache!*'  I  loosed  his  chain  from 
the  ring,  gave  him  a  basin  of  water,  of  whieh  he  dnnk  eagerly,  and 
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wftlked  him  up  and  dowB  th«  garden  for  half  an  hour,  iHhoh  ap-* 
peared  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  him,  and  I  ibneied  he  gave  me  a  look 
of  grateful  reproach  a»  if  he  thought  that,  althoogh  my  treataient  o€  > 
him  overnight  was  not  veiy  Maaikyy  I  had  yet  imde  the  amande  in  ; 
the  moming. 

By  the  evening  his  healtL«eeaMd<  to  he  realorai  to  its  'vonM  stalle^ 
and  I  wa»  for  letting  well  aihme,  bart  the  PortHgucBa  mutt  needs*  mako 
another  experiment  ia  naAnsal  phikaephj'.  A.Mh«r  bamnoi  whie  waai 
placed  before  hia,  on  whieb  h»  reey  uneeremonaooiiy  turned  hi«>  baok ; 
we  affected  to  taJae  aoi  notice  of  him,  and  for  a  coaaiderable  timer  he  r^ 
nuined  in  a  state  of  qateaoemoe.  But  Uui  derii  was  bwsf  wtth  hia»y, 
hintingt  I  suppose,  aboot*'  a  hair  of  the  dag  that  bit  himv '  After  a 
while  ho  tumedl  his  haBul  staalKhily  over  his.  Moulder,,  and  am  we  eo»-' 
tinned  e«r  eonverantioB  appanrntlj  in  utter  uneonsdbuaBcaa  of  his  pro* 
ceedings,  his  body  insensibly  followedr  tintil  by  degzBas  he  reversed  his 
pofdtion  and  loeksd  his  enemy  boldly  in  the  fane.     Ahsrh  peer  Pag !  , 

why  should  I  hcBxaw  my  memory  with  die  reoolkctiea?    Thai  strag||e  | 

WH»  brief,  the  devU  again  viotorious,  and  from  that  timar  ibirth  hi«  i 

victim  was  a  *^geoa  'coon."     Jlb  i  ha^  befen  stated,  when  I  errived  I 

at  these  quavteita  a  mono  moral  ape  oonid  8eei»»Iy  be  fMnd^^-wbtn  I 
quitted  them,  for  profligacy  andi  /drunkenness  hia  pacalU  it  wonld  j 

have  been  diiieult  to  meet  with  in  the  wide  werld^  I 

At  thta  period,  to  the  othet  oalamitiea  atti  ndani  on  the  aieg^  which 
had  now  Listed  for  neariy  a  yenv,  was  superaddad  a  feuvful  visttationi  a£ 
typhns  fever  of  the  wor^  desoriptieo.  Long  exposure  to  the  vicisai<- 
tildes  of  the  weathev,  want  of  proper  restand  nouridnnvnt,  and  incee- 
sent  work,  had  overtasked  the  strengdi  of  die  gsraaon.aflHl  rendeaed  their 
weakened  fmnes  incapable  of  resisting  theattackef  tiiia  deadly  Beani^rB(» 
and  nnmeious  victims  sank  daily  inta  their  graves..  It  was  the  month, 
of  Jnly,  and  since  the  10th  of  April,  whw  we  took  and  fortified  thm 
hill  of  OosveUoR,  there  had  been  bet  little  fighting  bejond  the  dailp 
ddrmishing  at  the  oatpostsi  ^^h  theexoi'ption  of  a  denumatnatioft  at 
Lovdelo  on  the  ^th — the  very  day  on  which  Napier  gained  dka  glonona 
victory  off  Cepe^St.  Yineent^  which  paved  the  way  to  the  osenpation  si 
Idi^n. 

liuw,  however,  mmeuia  weve  rile  of  an  impending  gCBSfal  attaflk* 
AnewGenendrin^Chief  had  arrived  to  toko  the  command  ef  thaMk* 
guelist  anny.  This  was  no  other  than  Kardial  BouiSnant,  the  ce&» 
queror  of  Algiers^  and  the^yrM^tya'  of  his  name  infused  new  vrgonr  iota 
the  enemy's  couneils'  and  opeaatimiai  libe  did  not  long  leave  us>  ia 
doubt  as  to  his  intentions. 

On  the  2dlh,  before  daybreak,  ear  slumbera  were  dtfipeUed  by  the 
sound  of  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  Bem^finr  battery,,  to  the 
cast  of  the  eity,  aad  by  sunrise  it  became  gsnendthMnghoKt  the  whole 
extent  of  the.  lines.  I  had  ordeis,  in  the  event  of  an  attHnk,.to  report 
myself  at  the  €asa  Pia,  and  accordingly  pvooeeded  them  for  matvootiomi 
with  anothes  dfiber  of  my  regiment  wha  was,  like  me,  e&  the  depots 
Instead  of  being  directed  to  our  own  people,  as  we  expected,  we  neaeivBd 
an  order  to  join  tha  Pnenoh  oorps^  and  as  we  wone  oed  jockata  and 
their  aatfoim  waabliie,  we  ooald  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  with  a 
ta  our  extiactibnr  lather  tham  our  distiBCtao»<iWe'^ns:«acdeBad 
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•ffadtker,  as  we  sbenld  afford  %  sore  eonspiciums  nark  for  the  eaemy^a 
afl«fincD.  Hovevor,  to  haut  was  to  obey,  aad  although  we  miraed  the 
Snench,  who  had  changed  their  poaition,  we  fell  in  with  the  Belgians 
•ndinr  Gofamel  Bono  di  Carminati,  at  the  Qainta  de  VaazeUeros^  where 
we  remokied  onder  a  heavy  fire  until  the  action  was  over.  It  was  the 
last  that  was  fought  before  Oporto. 

Th«  result  was  that  Bourmont  lost  the  battle  and  his  reputation,  and 
the  silage  was  irirtaally  raised.  To  me  it  was  very  serious.  I  wis 
idightly  wounded  in  the  hand ;  not  suffieiently  to  have  my  name  in 
the  erporty  but  the  tieroendous  heat  to  which  I  was  exposed  brought  on 
flome  awkward  symptoms,  and  the  next  mining  I  ielt  very  feverish. 
After  breakfast,  which  I  soaroely  tasted,  I  lay  down  on  the  sofa  with  a 
book,  which  I  attempted  to  read,  but  found  my  attention  continually 
waniiertng  to  othor  subjects.  What  attracted  it  most  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  sportsman  on  the  papered  wall  in  the  act  of  firing  at  a 
bird  on  the  wing.  I  got  so  annoyed  at  his  immobility,  that  at  last  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  with  a  curse  flung  my  book  at  the  figure. 
My  friends  in  the  room  asked  me  in  astonishment  what  was  the  matter, 
and  on  my  telling  them  laughed  heartily,  if  hieh  irritated  me  still  more, 
as  I  could  see  nothing  to  l«ugh  at.  Their  mirthful  mood,  however,  so<hi 
underwent  an  alteration  when  I  began  to  talk  the  most  arrant  nonsense 
and  ikey  noticed  the  deepening  flu&  on  my  cheeks.  My  ideas  gradually 
teoamo  in  a  state  of  hopeless  entaoglement,  and  I  could  not  by  any 
Ibrce  of  reason  oontrtve  to  imravel  them.  I  was  conscious  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  doctor,  who  attempted  to  speak  cheerily,  but  I  saw  his 
look  was  anxious,  and  distinctly  hoard  him  mutter,  **  By  0 — !  he's  in 
ior  it!"  1  remember  after  that  being  lifted  from  the  sofa  and  placed 
upon  a  stretcher,  in  which  I  was  carried  tiirough  the  streets,  some  one 
holding  an  umbrella  over  me  to  »hield  me  from  the  soorching  sun,  to 
the  British  Military  Hospital  in  the  Pm^a  do  San  Lozaro,  and  deposited 
en  a  bed  in  one  of  the  wards,  where  lor  weeks  I  remained  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death,  utterly  unconscious  of  my  daager,  and  insensible 
to  all  around  me.  Then  came  the  dreary  process  of  recovery,  the  sense 
ef  helpless  prostration,  the  lingering,  sleepless  nights,  which  I  thought 
would  never  come  to  an  end,  the  oonstant  creaking  of  bullock  carts, 
which  I  persisted  in  mistaking  for  the  reveiile,  and  the  smarting  of  the 
blisters,  the  pain  of  which  1  had  not  felt  during  my  delirium.  How  I 
longed  to  be  up  again  and  stirring !  I  could  not  read,  conversation  was 
too  fatiguing  to  my  exhausted  powers,  and  when  at  length  I  was 
allowed  to  rise,  my  impatience  got  the  better  of  my  prudence,  and  I 
SoflWred  a  rdiapse,  trom  which  I  iras  saved  only  by  the  inoessant  care 
of  the  kind-hearted  doctor  who  attended  me  throughout  the  disease. 
Hia  skill,  however,  was  nearly  being  batted  by  a  eircumstanoe  which 
he  eonld  not  have  foreseen. 

There  was  among  the  orderlies  in  the  hospital  one  of  these  skulking 
vagabonds  who  pie  er  ^ny  sort  of  dirty  work  to  doing  their  duty  in  the 
ranks.  He  had  been  a  barber,  and  was  therefore,  when  sobiir,  a  useful 
eharactpr  in  his  s}^ere.  Ho  also  pretended  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
medical  lore — where  picked  np  1  know  not — but  one  day  when  I  was 
zestless  and  in  much  pa:n,  the  medicine  I  had  taken  having  failed  to 
relieve  me^  the  icUow  took  it  into  his  head  to  prusoribe  on  his  own  re- 
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Bponsibility  a  few  drops — ^I  don't  know  how  many,  but  sufficient  I 
afterwards  understood  to  kill  a  horse — of  croton  oil.  Now,  in  my  phar- 
macological ignorance,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  qualities  of  the  drug,  and 
had  no  more  misgiving  on  the  subject  than  if  he  had  ordered  castor  or 
macassar  oil ;  but  I  was  in  an  ill  temper,  and  positively  refused  any 
more  phyBic,  and  on  his  urging  the  point  I  asked  the  orderly  if  the 
doctor  had  put  it  down  on  the  paper.  He  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
I  sent  down  to  the  dispensary  to  ask  if  I  was  to  take  it. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  worthy  doctor's  countenance  when  he  came 
to  my  bedside  after  receiving  my  message ;  it  was  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
He  inquired  hurriedly  whether  the  dose  had  been  administered,  and 
being  relieved  in  that  respect,  his  feelings  found  vent  on  the  person  of 
the  unlucky  shaver,  whom  by  a  well  planted  blow  on  the  face  he  sent 
spinning  over  head  and  heels.  He  picked  himself  up  from  his  recum- 
bent position  only  to  be  handed  over  to  the  provost-marshal,  where  he 
received  a  severe  flogging,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  regiment  to  exer- 
cise his  homicidal  propensities  on  Her  Majesty's  enemies. 

Soon  after  this  the  siege  was  formally  raised,  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  garrison,  there  being  only  a  few  flying  parties  of  guerillas  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  cause  any  apprehension,  were  ordered  off  to  Lisbon, 
which  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  queen's  troops,  but  continually 
menaced  by  the  presence  of  the  Miguelist  forces  without.  The  Scotch 
had  marched  with  the  others,  and  I  was  left  behind  in  charge  of  a  few 
convalescents  in  the  hospital,  waiting  till  our  recruited  strength  should 
enable  us  to  rejoin.  At  the  onset  of  my  illness  my  head  had  been 
shaved,  and  my  flrst  care,  as  soon  as  I  got  about  again  and  was  able  to 
walk  so  far,  was  to  bend  my  steps  to  the  Bua  do  San  Hdefonso,  where 
dwelt  the  hairdresser,  'par  exeellenee,  of  Oporto.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
and  prided  himself  not  a  little  on  his  skill  as  a  fabricator  of  wigs,  and 
to  him  I  repaired  to  be  furnished  with  a  succedaneum  for  the  covering 
which  nature  had  originally  provided,  and  of  which  I  had  been  so  bar- 
berously  deprived,  in  order  to  render  myself  presentable,  as  I  meditated 
a  speedy  visit  to  the  Rua  do  bom  Jardin,  where  I  learned  I  had  not 
been  forgotten,  the  ladies  having  made  frequent  and  kind  inquiries  for 
me  during  my  absence  from  my  billet.  The  wig  was  sent  to  me  in  a 
few  days,  and  so  artisticaUy  was  it  made,  that  I  fondly  flattered  myself 
that  the  closest  scrutiny  by  those  not  in  the  secret  would  fail  to  detect 
the  imposition,  and  indeed  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  might  have  remained 
undiscovered  for  ever  by  those  whom  I  was  most  bterested  in  deceiving, 
but  for  the  ill-luck  that  seemed  fated  to  attend  me  in  everything  con- 
nected with  love  affairs.  Until  the  wig  arrived  I  had  constantly  worn 
a  light  cap  to  screen  my  denuded  head,  and  the  morning  after  I  was 
lounging  in  the  balcony  rather  proud  of  my  acquisition,  when  whom 
should  I  see  coming  up  the  street  but  Inez  and  her  sisters  looking  more 
radiant  than  ever.  When  opposite  they  paused  and  looked  up  with  a 
fimile  of  recognition,  which  set  my  heart  fluttering  in  a  manner  it  had 
been  unaccustomed  to  lately,  and  I  prepared  to  return  the  salute  with 
all  the  grace  I  could  command,  but — ^what  the  deuce  ailed  them  ? — 
they  stood  awhile  gazing  as  if  they  were  transfixed,  amazement  and  a 
sort  of  horror  depicted  on  their  countenances,  until  Inez,  recovering 
her  ^umlties  and  speech,  exclaimed — 
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"  Olha !  olba !  la  cabeqa,  que  lastima,  pobrezinho !"  {"  Look  at  his 
head !    What  a  pity,  poor  fellow !") 

And  then,  her  first  feeling  of  compassion  giving  way  to  her  keen  per- 
ception of  the  ridiculous,  she  fairly  turned  her  back,  and  retreated 
rapidly  down  the  street,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  amidst  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  few  spectators  who  happened  to  be  below.  I  too 
soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  fresh  misfortune.  It  was  simply  that, 
nofc  being  yet  accustomed  to  the  feel  of  my  new  covering,  I  had  in- 
stinctively lifted  it  from  my  head,  imagining  I  was  removing  my  forage 
cap,  and,  by  exposing  my  shaven  pate  in  ail  its  nudity,  amply  revealed 
to  their  astonished  view  what  I  had  taken  so  great  pains  to  conceal. 
The  joke  was  too  good  to  be  kept,  and  when  a  month  after  I  joined 
head-quarters,  I  found  it  had  travelled  before  me.  In  fact,,  it  was  a 
standing  jest  among  my  comrades,  until  one  fortunate  day,  while 
engaged  in  a  lark  in  an  obscure  village  where  we  were  quartered,  some 
wild  fellow  snatched  the  wig  from  me ;  in  my  attempts  to  regain  it  the 
springs  were  broken,  and  as  there  were  no  means  of  having  them 
repaired  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  I  was  compelled  to  allow  my 
hair  to  grow  again,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Lisbon  after  peace  was 
proclaimed,  my  capillary  adornments  were  as  flourishing  and  luxuriant 
as  ever. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  as  long  as  I  remained  in  Oporto  I  did  not 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  Inez,  and  "  whene'er  I  took 
my  walks  abroad"  they  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  Bua  do  bom 
Xaordin.  S.  J.  J. 
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(Continued  from  No.  321,  page  601.) 

On  our  return  to  the  boat,  which  we  did  by  moonlight  through  the 
two  enclosures  of  Eilethyas,  we  found  one  of  the  men  had  fallen  and 
hurt  himself,  and,  in  consequence,  ordered  the  reis  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Esne,  which  luckily  he  did  not  object  to,  and  next  morning  we  found 
ourselves  there  and  the  man  recovered.  We  went  again  to  the  temple, 
where,  at  the  foot  of  the  pronaos,  I  saw  plainly  the  Ptolemsean  car- 
touches, which  show  that  part  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  earlier  age  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  building  to  which  it  has  evidently  been  connected, 
and  that  not  very  symmetrically.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  see  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  work  and  the  changes  in  the  worship  in  the  imperial 
sculptures.  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  besides,  Sarak  among  the  gods 
receiving  offerings — a  crocodile  on  a  shrine,  with  a  devotee  kneeling 
and  making  offerings  before  him.  I  looked  very  hard  at  the  zodiacal 
series,  but  it  was  too  indistinct  for  me  to  make  out  more  than  I  have 
before  noted.  What  cpntinued  to  the  darker  end  of  the  room  seemed 
to  be  several  pairs  of  men  and  women ;  but  it  was  too  dingy  and  high 
up  to  make  it  out,  it  almost  cracked  the  back  of  my  neck  as  it  was.  I 
was  soriy  I  had  not  the  cartouches  of  the  Roman  rascals,  which  would 


jmT0  macla  E^ne  reryintonntiiig ;  hut  I  av  mrre  tbaf  I  made  mil  that 
of  Philometor  and  Lathjrus  (for  \rbat  I  know  of  tiioiii  is  iJie  «ame,)  ooEl 
ike  old  f>art'  t>f  tlie  pronaoa,  tlMiif^  Wjllu«8on  4oe«  not  ttotice  tAieir 
prei«enoe.  Mr.  O.  says  Epiiphaves^  tlwir  predeeenor,  hmli  the  {Mrc-ls 
ivhich  I  allttdt».  Tiie  piUanaC  Eso£  we  o«rtaitily  very  fi«6 '^ooifseim 
of  this  Ukassive  flrehkeotnre,  but  they  oomplain  tibat  tbeir  kioro^^^phien 
are  bad.  They  are  crowded  4t«adfu)]y,  and  the  eeulpiure  is  wretoiieA 
in  places.  I  remarked  a  oanouohe  malletted  out,  v^^ieh '  1  believtf» 
fn»m  C,  is  thnt  of  Geta,  so  defaeed  by  order  of  CaraoaUa.  Q.  eaya  t^e 
triad  of  EsnS  is  Knepth,  Nei  A,  attd  yenng  Hakf .  He  is  represented 
88  an  infant.  I  don't  recollect  remarking  the  dvrarf  Typfeon  (who 
figures  conepiciiously  here,)  in  any  temple  before,  excfept  in  the  email 
temples,  which  Mr.  0.  calls  lying-in  chambers  (mamisl),  and  irhich  ho 
eays  are  near  all  the  large  ones  where  a  triad  is  worshipped,  and  relate 
to'the  birth  of  the  third  personage.  After  seeipg  the  temple,  we  went 
to  see  a  Oopt  church  and  bishop.  The  former  was  composed  of  three 
lar^e  rooms,  that  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  being  appropriated  to  the 
church-service,  with  a  communion-table  in  a  niche,  and  some  pictures 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  St  Michael,  and  St.  George, and  one  of  all  saints 
and  acts  blended  into  one.  The  bishop  was  a  dirty  old  man,  ^ith  a 
beard  as  if  made  of  diriy  wool.  He  squinted  most  unkindly,  and  alto- 
gether gave  me  a  notion  of  what  the  Weslayans  ^\*ould  call  this  rose 
in  the  wilderness  ;  as,  after  getting  two  candles  nnd  other  things  out  of 
ns,  he  followed  us  on  board  to  beg  more.  Tiiey  were  to  celebrate 
Easter  next  day,  when  Christians  were  to  come  from  Thebes  on  one 
side  and  Edfou  on  the  other.  They  say  there  are  about  100  at  £sne» 
but  I  fancy  it*s  a  queer  concern.  We  were  detaineH  some  hours  for 
M.  Prisse's  book,  which  our  reis  had  left  at  the  Copt'a  house  at 
BsA^.    The  puU  down  is  very  pretty. 

There  was  almost  a«  mniiny  among  onf  men  at  night,  as  th.e  reis 
wanted  them  to  ceajie  rowing,  and  they  determined,  in  accordance  with 
our  wishes,  to  go  on.  I  was  obliged  to  bring  out  a  pistol  and  threaten 
both  parties  with  the  butt-end  of  it  before  I  could  make  them  reason- 
aMe.  In  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  at  what  they  called  Ertnont 
(Hermonthis) ;  but  we  had  a  walk  of  good  two  milet)  io  it,  and  found 
the  rain  jast  as  described  in  the  books— «the  portico  of  the  temple  about 
balf- ruined,  but  the  two  chambers  of  the  naos  full  of  interest  Tfiey 
are  dedicated  to  Cleopatra,  associated  by  Gesarion,  her  son,  by  Julius, 
to  the  triad  Mondon,  Ritho,  and  Harphie ;  especially  to  the  birth  of  (he 
latter,  with  whom  the  yonng  Ciesarion  U  associated  in  the  good  gifts 
and  wishes  of  the  gods.  It  is  fuller  of  Typhons  and  misshnpsn  mon- 
sters than  any  others,  and  among  them  one  whidi  I  took  to  be  a  com- 
position of  elephant  and  eagle^  and  which,  as  it  i^as  kt88ing  the 
youngster,  I  thought  referred  to  Csesar.  But  Mr.  P.  tidd  me  it 
iras  a  bit  of  a  hippopotamus.  Thus  much  for  facts.  Two  giraffes 
were  represented  on  the  back  of  this  bnildtng,  and  I  was  altogether 
vastly  interested  with  it  There  were  two  .other  strnctores  near 
^-one  evidently  an  ancient  teinple,  built  of  the  materinls  of  a  foi^ 
mer  one — for  they  were  reversed  in  all  directions — in  the  walls, 
or  rather  the  foundations— the  other  a  large  Ohi^isiian  church.     The 


ipatenalf  -  of  botk  htv»  h«eii  qotrried  out,  and  ave  Buashed  into 
wmtAl  pteMB  for  Bome  modem  improvMnents.  I  remarked,  over  the 
inaidti  of  the  doer,  eosie  figarea  of  wobmh  attendant  on  the  queen 
«r  goddiQea.  and  the  god  Apid  (or  Basis,  the  sacred  hull),  of  Hermon- 
tbia«  having  a  child  seated  between  his  horns.  I  also  remarked  that 
naveral  of  the  cartoachca  vere  ohiiievated,  thoRe  of  Cfldsarion  erased  by 
priesdjr  flattery  or  ty mnnk;  will,  in  the  Augnatan  days,  aa  those  of  Ghota 
liere  at  IS^ne  by  Garaoalla? 

I  fait  vastly  interested  with  a  anl^ei  sen fiuniliar  among  suefa  atrange 
■and  distant  acqnaintanoes  aa  thoae  I  had  hitherto  met  with ;  and  it  was 
fcalf'past  niB0  when  we  reaehed  the  boat  and  pushed  off  for  LnxoTy 
whioh  we  reaehed  at  half-paat  eleven.  Tbe  rest  of  this  day,  and  the 
l4t»  2iid»  3rd,  and  'ith  of  April  were  gi^en  up  nnreniittingly  to  an 
^ULamination  of  tba  liens  of  Thebes,  barring  the  time  taken  in  a  call  or 
tiio  on  Monaiettr  Prisae,  the  goyernor,  to  whom  we  complained  of  our 
yeis,  wUsaa  he  lectured  lengthily,  finishing  by  a  slight  corpoml  punisk- 
nseiit;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  the  latter  of  whom  was  in  her  cabin 
when  we  first  called,  aud  who  turned  her  back  to  aa  on  our  aecond  visit. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  very  ill* bred,  silly  woman.  Our  residue  of  the 
9 let.  was  given  to  Lnxor,  whiob,  though  added  to,  repaired,  and  oma- 
nsenled  by  succeeding  dynasties,  is  a  Pbaraonic  structure,  of  the  ages 
«i  Amenopiiis  III.  and  the  great  Barneses ;  the  latter  having  continued 
where  U)e  former  lelt  off,  or  having  bnilt  a  separate  stricture  and 
added  to  the  original  one ;  for  1  do  not  believe  the  bamed  are  agreed 
on  the  peitiod,  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  igtioramaa  to  guess  at  the 
designs  of  buildings  which  stretch  their  whole  length  amid  modern 
bonnes,  which  are  built  within  and  without,  on  both  sides  and  the  top 
nf  ihem,  aud  tlie  ruins  of  which,  built  bj  previouB  generations,  overtop 
doorwMys,  and  lean  on  capitals. 

The  propjbm,  obelisk*  colossi,  and  two  colonnades,  are,  however,  sniB.* 
oiently  free  fi^m  these  nuisances  to  leave  free  scope  to  the  admiration 
of  tlie  visitor;  and  admirable  and  wonderful  of  their  kind  they  are. 
Tbe  temple,  immediateVv  under  the  rooms  fitted  up  by  the  French 
Govemmeut,  is  one  of  C.  s  l^ing-in  chiimbers,  and  his  theory  on  this 
point  seems  borne  out  by  all  we  see.  In  a  room  behind  these  (confess- 
edly one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  building)  was  a  style  of  column 
which  I  bad  not  before  seen,  composed  of  a  duster  of  smaller  pillars, 
tlic  idea  being  spparentl}*  the  same  in  others,  but  nowhere  so  deeply 
followed  up.  The  ornameiits,  sculpture,  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls 
and  pillars,  are  so  similar,  that,  except  to  an  eve  that  can  truce  very 
nice  ilifftrences  of  executiod,  or  that  can  read  the  hieroglyphics,  they 
soon  begin  to  pall  upon  one.  Nor  do  the  battle  scenes  exhibit  that 
variety,  at  least  not  that  distinguishable  variety  to  a  hasty  observation 
that  can  satisfy  a  lofig*sustained  examination  of  them.  But  the  mas- 
sive style  of  building,  and  the  wonder  excited  by  the  consideration  of 
such  works  being  conceived  and  executed  at  so  remote  a  period,  seemed 
always  to  come  freshly  and  forcibly  on  the  mind.  • 

On  Monday,  tbe  1st,  we  crossed  the  river  to  Gouma,  and  I  was  much 
gmtitieil  by  the  examination  of  its  temple,  though  in  a  sad  state  of 
ruin.     It  is  strikinpfly  Phnraonic,  as  well  from  the  magnitude  of  its 
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materials  (the  slabs  beiog  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long)  as  for  the 
excellence  of  much  of  the  outline  and  execution  of  its  sculpture,  espe- 
cially in  the  small  rooms  on  the  western  side,  representing  Kameses 
the  Great  offering  to  various  gods,  and  in  various  other  parts.    After 
Gouma,  we  saw  some  of  the  tombs  and  the  temples  of  I)air*el-Bahur 
and  Memnonium,  and  paid  a  visit  to  a  Greek,  who  showed  us  some 
perfectly  preserved  mummies,  their  cases,  &c.,  giving  us  a  present  of 
some  wheat  and  barley,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  these  cemeteries. 
The  (now)  little  ruin  of  Dair-el»Bahur,  called  also  the  northern  Dair, 
interested  me  exceedingly.    You  ride  over  terraces  and  fragments  df 
.  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  for  800  or  1000  yards,  till  you  come  to  the  ruins 
of  the  temple,  which  rose  by  steps  and  terraces  till  it  reached  the  pre- 
cipitous face  of  the  crag,  some  hundred  feet  high,  within  and  under 
which  is  its  sanctuary.     Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  the  site  of 
this  temple,  partly  cut  out  of  one  of  the  noblest  terminations  of  the 
view,  with  the  vista  of  its  avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  might  have  been 
magnificently  terminated  by  a  couple  of  obelisks,  on  the  finishing  falls 
of  ihe  lower  features  of  the  mountains  which  jut  out,  embracing  its 
whole  site  and  the  cemetery  in  an  incomparable  oval  enclosure.    I 
cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  ruins  of  this  un- 
equalled city  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  or  four  especial  lions) 
than  by  epitomizing  Wilkinson^s  description  of  the  plan  of  this  temple, 
which  is  perfectly  plain  to  the  unscientific  eye  from  the  vestiges  which 
remain,  and  how  much  is  left  of  it  for  the  ponderer  to  sit  and  ruminate 
in.     '*  An  extensive  dromos  of  1600  feet,  terminated  at  the  S.  E.  by 
ja  sculptured  pylon  whose  substructures  alone  mark  its  site,  led  in  a 
direct  line  between  a  double  row  of  sandstone  sphinxes  to  the  entrance 
of  its  square  enclosure,  before  which  two  pedestals  point  out  the  exis- 
tence of  the  obelisks  they  once  supported.     Following  the  same  line, 
and  200  feet  to  the  K.  W.  of  this  gateway,  is  an  inclined  plane  of 
masonry  reaching  to  a  granite  pjlon  in  front  of  the  inner  court,  and 
about  150  feet  from  the  base  of  this  ascent  a  wall,  at  right  angles  with 
it,  extends  on  either  side  to  the  distance  of  100  feet,  having  before  it  a 
peristyle  of  eight  polygonal  columns,  forming  a  covered  corridor.     The 
inner  face  of  this  corridor,  which  is  the  front  of  the  first  scarp  of  a 
aeries  of  terraces,  is  ornamented  with  elegant  and  finished  sculptures, 
troops,  sacrifices,  &c.     On  the  corresponding  wall  of  the  N.  E.  side  two 
obelisks  contain  inscriptions  of  Rameses." 

Beyond  the  pylon,  in  the  same  line  of  direction,  is  a  small  area, 
and  another  granite  pylon,  being  the  entrance  of  a  large  vaulted  cham- 
ber, 30  feet  by  12,  ornamented  by  sculptures,  leading  to  another 
vaulted  apartment,  and  beyond  an  adytum.  Tliere  are  other  lateral 
vaulted  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  area  between  the  pylons, 
but  I  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  keep  on  the  one  line,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  design  of  this  now  little  noticed  relic  of 
the  early  Pharaohs,  to  whom  (with  the  exception  of  its  adytum  by  that 
botch  Ptolemy  Pbyscon,  who  with  Ptolemy  Lathertu — as  the  poor 
Thebans  might  well  call  him — is  my  aversion)  the  whole  structure  is 
assigned.  The  excavated  vaults  and  the  lateral  chambers,  with  two 
pylons  of  granite,  are  all  of  this  magnificent  suite  of  Pbaraontc  wonders 
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that  are  at  present  al)Ove  the  soil,  except  in  fragments  or  foundation 
vails.  Passing  over  the  second  pylon  I  descended  by  a  broken  chasm 
into  the  excavated  vaulted  room,  and  sat  me  down  on  the  limestone 
fragments  which  half  filled  it.  Half  a  mummy  broken  across  the 
middle,  without  its  head,  which  was  on  one  side,  and  the  right  arm  a 
little  farther  off,  lay  at  my  feet.  On  the  walls  of  the  right  and  left 
were  sculptures  as  fresh,  and  the  colours  of  their  fruit  and  flowers  and 
£ice8  almost  as  bright,  as  if  completed  a  few  weeks  ago ;  yet  I  read  as 
plain  as  a  notification  of  Meux*8  Entire  (at  least  as  I  have  been 
taught  by  Wilkinson),  that  the  smiling  and  wide-striding  gentleman  on 
my  right  is  Thothraes  III.,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  al^ut  1600  yeara 
before  our  Saviour's  birth.  If  so,  the  workmen  were  real  "  good  Ws," 
though  it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  roof  above  my  head,  right  over 
which  ran  the  line  that  marked  the  centre  of  its  curve,  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  sanctuary  and  its  villanous 
Ptolemean  ornaments  could  not  be  better  placed  than  amid  the  exqui- 
site remains  of  these  rooms  and  the  pylons,  to  satisfy  any  one  wha 
doubted  of  the  deterioration  of  the  arts  at  that  period. 

I  think  the  site  of  this  ruin  and  the  adaptation  of  the  ground  one 
of  the  happiest  thoughts  realised  in  Thebes,  but  even  the  diagram  of 
Wilkinson *s  shows  how  much  it  wanted  my  additional  obelisks,  and  a 
▼iew  of  the  glorious  ground  proclaims  it  at  a  glance,  especially  from 
the  path  to  the  tombs,  which  crosses  the  ridge  above  the  cliSs  of  the 
Dair.  I  will  speak  of  the  tombs  we  saw,  when  I  put  down  my  notes^ 
of  the  kings.  After  seeing  them  we  went  to  the  Greek's,  Mr.  Trian- 
daphyllos,  who  talked  a  deal  with  Lee  about  the  modem  Greeks,  gave 
us  some  capital  coffee  and  pipes,  and  showed  us  mummies  in  all 
stages— broken,  whole,  packed,  and  unpacked,  with  the  funeral  vases, 
hair,  grain,  stools,  and  all  the  other  plunder  he  had  accumulated  from 
the  mummy-pits.  It  appears  that,  previous  to  packing,  there  were 
different  modes  of  arranging  the  mummy's  hands.  Down  by  the  sides 
was  the  most  ancient,  and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  chest  the  most 
modem — i.e.,  the  Ptolemean.  The  mummy  appears  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  several  cases  when  the  subject's  friends  were  wealthy  or  con- 
siderate enough  to  pay  for  them,  and  these  are  richly  omamented  with 
figures,  and  emblems,  and  hieroglyphics  over  the  body  and  the  face,  the 
expression  of  which  is  calm  and  often  beautiful,  occasionally  gilt.  The 
bair  seems  to  have  been  dressed  after  the  present  mutton  fat  (the 
. ...  modem  Ababdi  macassar)  ringlet  style  of  the  Arab  tribes  we  passed  on 

1 1  the  Eoseir  road  and  the  Nubians  of  Phil©. 

From  the  Greek's  we  went  to  the  palace  of  the  great  Rameses  (See- 
oetris),  usually  called  the  Memnonium.  It  is  a  noble  rain,  exhibiting, 
I  believe,  some  of  the  finest  architecture  and  sculpture  at  Thebes ;  but 
much  of  it  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  the  consideration  of  its  particular  de- 
tails, which  occupy  while  they  sadden  the  gazer,  that  brings  evening  so 
soon,  to  warn  away  the  visitor  who  has  almost  felt  disappointment  at 
/  ^  the  masses  of  rain  which  stand  in  their  silence,  to  answer  his  exdted 

'  ^  expectations.    Where  can  one  begin  to  speak  of  one*s  separate  and 

"'^^  numerous  emotions  ?    There  is  the  propylon,  a  doorway  of  that  mag- 

^  ,^  nitude,  that  while  its  front  is  a  mass  of  undistinguishable  ruins,  its 
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xear  face  •xbibitg.  battle' scenes  and  sculptare  ia  tmbeaken  connectieir, 
vbeae  tenos,  and  rocka»  and  armies  are  depicted,  and  where  the  MrU 
and  gods  are  of  gi^ntic  size,  47  feet  iiigh.  There  are  tha  fragmeuls 
of  the  Golossus  of  HameseSy  rent  and  shattered  into  countless  fragasenle 
by  some  ncouoeivalile  power,  with  the  projeeiing  part  of  the  bseasi 
•mashed  4«aj^  but  the  remaind«*r  forming  a  rugged  crag;  up  whieh  yoa 
ehiBiber,  holding  by  hands  and  feet,  to  shelter  yourself,  as  1  did  while  I 
wnite  these  memorauda  within  the  crease  between  the  am  end  the 
body,  from  the  downward  and  oppiessive  rays  of  a  four  o  clock  sua(tke 
letters  of  its  cartouche  were  of  the  length  froia  my  elbow  to  the  first 
joint  of  my  finger,  and  in  diepth  as  the  first  joint  of  my  tlimnb).  These 
ere  the  glorious  remains  of  the  O^iride  piUars,  and  the  aebler  oolafiBnui 
of  the.  kingly  halL  You  tread  upon  red  and  black  graBite*-4)eads  of 
oolossi-— lintels  of  these  unequalled  porchea,  fragments  and  pedestals  oi 
obelisks,  with  capitals  and  bases,  and  plinths  of  pillars^  are  around  you ; 
while.yonr  eyes  are  upturned  to  the  spreading  capitalsof  the  (ull^biovm 
pillars,  or  the  immense  and  massive  slabs  above  tUenu  The  tw4^  courts 
of  this  temple  were  each  liii ;  one  by  180,  the  other  by  170  feet;  and 
the  great  hall  supported  by  48  columns,  IGO  x  I3d;  besides  three 
eentral  and  six  lateral  chamliers,  and  originally,  no  doubt,  a  magnifieenfc 
dremos  or  avenue  in  front  of  the  pmpylon.  One.  can  give  no  notion  of 
what  these  things  are,  when  one  takesi  them  for  all  in  all,  and  pondem 
on  them  as  the  accidental  remains  (fur  many  of  the  uoblsst.stiraoUiieft 
have  disappeared)  of  a  single  city. 

Thongh  all  the  Qnd  and  part  of  the  1st  April  were  gi^en  to  thev 
tombs,  I  will  go  on  to  mention  that  on  the  latter  day  we  paid  our  last 
visit  to  the  temples  and  palace  at  Medinet  Abnu,  one  of  the  former—- 
and  ibe. Utter  being  of  the  age  of  l^ameses  III.,  snd  the  former  of  aa. 
earlier  period,  wiih  additions  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  even  to  Neo» 
tanabo,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Csef^ars.     The  noblest  of  these  ruins  by 
far  is  the  temple  of  Rameses,  the  other  buildings,  though  they  w<»al4. 
eioits  wonder  elsewhere,  appearing  rather  de  Uvp^  standing  as  they  do 
so  as  to  interrept  the  view  And  impede  the  access  to  the  grander  struo- 
ture  in  their  rear.     The  great  benutv  of  this  temple — though  its  pro<- 
pylon  and  the  succeeding  court  are  calculHted  long  to  detain  the  visitor 
— is  its  magnificent  pronaos, supported  Ity  a  colonoale,  which  is  doubled 
in  depth,  and  in  the  number  of  pilUrs  in  ira  rear  face.     You  ascend 
through  the  doorway  in  the  back  of  the  coiTidor  up  to  the  roof  of  tho 
naos  and  cella,  and  may  walk  over  the  whole  of  them,  or  proceed  to 
examine  the  battle  scenes  on  the  front  of  their  outer  wails,  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  mud  houses,  which,  crumbling  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, have  filled,  almost  buiifd,  and  at  length  tower  in  pride  of  pLioe 
high  above  the  glorious  structure  of  which  th^y  have  robbed  the  world. 

The  battle  scenes  on  the  outer  wal4  of  this  tem]ile  are  admirably  de- 
picted,, us  well  fts  the  triumph  of  Rameses  on  the  inner  whIIs  of  Ui» 
proiiaos  The  outer  walls  of  the  pavilion  and  propylon  are  also  indica- 
tive of  this  gentleman  8  boHSiful  turn,  an<l  in  toe  chambers  of  the 
mined  pavilion  he  is  represented  among  the  Utiles  of  his  harem.  Tmo. 
temple  of  Dnir  el  Medinet  is  the  onlv  other  existing  temple  on  thia 
side— the  Libyan  suburb.     It  is  very  small  but  well  preserved,  and 
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Ptolemean  in  Its  date.  Tlie  leiilphires  in  the  room  opposite;  the  Mt 
Imnd  on  entering,  odntnin  a  rppresentadon  of  the  proctrss  of  jordgnteot, 
$md  those  of  tlie  oilier  dhftmbers  are  interesting  from  their  disthicenest. 
Tliey  rekrte  to  eiierhigs  to  the  gods— the  Theban  triad — by  the  Ptotemiai 
who  hoik  the  temple  (whieh  0.  and  W.  are  not  exactly  agreed  oh) ;  bat 
W.  eays  that  the  stroctore  is  undoubtedly  dedicated  to  Athnr»  the 
aphfAdtte,  the  president  of  the  west,  by  Philoparor.  Here  I  fint  saw 
Ae  Egyptian  face  and  coiffure  of  Athor,  never  to  be  forgotten,  witli  her 
pecnHar  ears,  «s  if  the  winsome  goddess  had  been  doing  so  many 
nanghty  things  that  some  sag^r  god  or  goddess  had  hiinnnanly  palled 
them  into  their  eurioas  shape.  I  do  not  well  understand  the  attrftotes  of 
this  goddess,  bat  sftie  has  a  broad  half-Ethiopian  face,  and  look?,  whh  her 
tarbaned  bead  here  at  Pbil»  and  Dendera,  like  one  that  could  domneh. 

The  two  colossi  of  Araenoph  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  nomerooa 
Imnbs,  the  eulj  other  old  original  lions  of  this  side  of  Thebes.  They 
have  often  and  •hen  been  described,  with  their  various  inscriptions. 
and  the  report  of  Strabo  of  the  one  that  passed  for  lilemnon,  and  all 
their  etceteras;  hot  nothing  that  has  been  written  can,  I  conoeivev 
convey  to  another  the  every  day's,-  and  more  especially  every  afternoon's, 
increasing  effect  which  their  vast,  loAelj,  and  gigantic  forms  produced 
on  my  feelings.  As  X  passed  them  retaming  towards  Luxor,  Cfaeve 
they  sat,  like  the  graven  images  of  gods,  the  plain  levelled  for  miles,  as 
if  to  form  a  fitting  approach  and.  area  for  their  worshippers,  and  the 
dead  silence  reigning  around,  as  if  all  nature  were  in  unison  with  the 
image  of  its  masters.  Seeing  them  seated  in  their  tranquil  state*  as 
the  beams  of  the  setting  son  threw  them  into  an  harmonious  relief,  the 
only  objects  within  miles,  I  felt  a  sort  of  kindly  awe  towards  them, 
which  in  other  minds  I  can  almost  fancy  atnounting  to  worship.  The 
temples  behind  do  not  interfere  with  (if  I  may  be  excused  such  an 
Irishism)  their  singleness  to  the  eye,  that  they  arrest  as  it  wanders 
over  the  western  Thebes.  The  temples  are  little  else  bat  nadistia- 
guishabto  noonds,  or,  from  the  distance,  fragments  of  wall.  The 
tombs  are  borrows  in  the  earth ;  bat  when  the  eye  tnms  froid  God  s 
own  handiwork,  the  Libyan  moutitains,  it  is  irresistibly  attracted  and 
detained  bv  these  mighty  tmd  silent  figures  of  a  Pharaoh,  in  severe 
and  unaltered  majesty,  continuing  their  everlasting  position;  wh3e 
temples  have  fallen,  Thebes  has  vanished,  and  all  tilings  else  have 
changed  so  mach  beyond  themselves.  They  reaKsed  l(ebachadiiezz«r% 
image,  and  look  like  flgores  wlrioh  kings,  without  an  insult,  might 
direct  their  subjects  to  fall  down  and  worship.  They  won  upon  me 
every  time  I  passed  them,  but  especially  tm  seeing  them  of  an  evening 
when  retaming  to  Laxor  from  t^e  Libyan  hilts  or  tombs. 

Independent  of  the  ruins  ntentioned,  there  ore  crowds  of  fragments 
of -colossi  and  of  buildings,  and  sites  of  palaces  and  templea  ascertained 
by  antiquaries  covering  the  ground  of  Western  Thebes,  besides  its 
i«8t  lake  and  the  numerous  toml)S,  excavations,  and  cemeteries,  from 
many  of  iHrich  the  dead  have  been  torn,  and  their  fragments  scattered 
in  every  directien.  Neai^y  all  the  itihabitattts  of  this  side  of  Thebet 
live  in  the  tombs  and  grottoes  scattered  about  the  mountain  ;  and  it  is 
nM  one  «if  tthe  least  carious  of  the  many  curious  scenes  here  offer'ed  to 
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the  tisitor,  to  see  the  numerous  forms,  human,  <»nine,  and  asinine, 
that  he  meets  with,  in  exploring  what  ought  properly  to  he  these  cities 
of  the  silent.  We  visited  some  tomhs  of  the  kings  and  also  of  the 
qoeens.  To  understand  the  position  of  these,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  about  two  miles  from  the  river  on  its  western  side,  the  Libyan 
mountain  runs  parallel  to  it,  throwing  out  shoots  towards  it,  and  bj 
ascending  one  of  these,  proceeding  some  short  distance  along  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain,  and  then  descending  the  other  side,  you  are  in  the 
wild,  secluded,  and  silent  valley  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  The  whole 
mountain  is  one  bare,  rugged,  treeless,  and  herbless  mass  of  sandstone 
— admirable  alone  in  the  wild  variety  of  its  outline  and  precipices. 
The  position  chosen  for  the  king*s  tomb  is  an  admirable  one,  and  the 
walk  to  it  over  the  hiU  offers — ^in  the  magnificent  view  embracing  all 
that  was  Thebes,  and  the  opposite  eastern  mountains,  with  the  long 
course  of  the  river — one  of  the  greatest  treats  with  which  this  little 
world  of  wonders  delights  the  traveller.  From  the  ridge  over  the  Dair- 
el*Bahur  you  turn  from  the  glorious  relics  of  what  were  once  the 
living,  to  the  deep  silent  valley  of  the  royal  dead  alone — ^kingly  even 
in  the  exclusiveness  of  this  last  residence. 

The  falls  of  the  valley,  where  the  hill  does  not  tower  a  sheer  pre- 
cipice, converge  towards  the  dry  course  of  the  torrent  bed  which 
occupies  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  and  on  almost  all  are  seen  the  small 
remains,  amid  which,  here  and  there,  are  distinguished  rectangular 
openings,  as  if  to  galleries,  which,  indeed,  they  are,  and  which  were 
originally  covered  over  the  closed  entrance  by  these  refuse,  which  left 
no  other  trace  for  human  ingenuity  to  guess  at  their  whereabout. 
They  are  all  galleries  of  more  or  less  gradual  descent,  leading,  some 
into  a  succession  of  rooms,  others  into  single  chambers ;  some  finished 
with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  of  various  degrees  of  excellence ; 
others  finished  in  part,  and  left  off  in  the  midst  of  outlining  figures  or 
shaping  chambers,  so  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  each  was  the  work 
of  a  monarch  during  his  life,  and  that  a^ter  the  ceremony  of  his  inter- 
ment it  was  closed,  whatever  might  be  its  condition.  Some  are,  how- 
ever, commenced  by  one  king  and  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  others, 
his  successors.  There  are  now  twenty-one  open,  besides  four  in  a 
more  distant,  western  branch  of  the  valley.  Diodorus,  on  the  authority 
of  priests,  says  there  were  forty-seven ;  Strabo  says  about  forty.  Seven- 
teen only  were  known  or  opened  in  the  time  of  Ptolemj  Lagus ;  many  of 
these  are  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  in  them. 
We  visited  No.  1,  Bameses  IX. ;  No.  2,  Bameses  IV. ;  No.  6,  Ba- 
rneses VII;  No.  0,  Bameses  V.;   No.   II,  Bameses  III.,   Bmce's 

harper  tomb ;  No.  14, ;  No.  16,  Osiris  II. ;  No.  16,  Bameses  I. ; 

No.  1 7,  Osiris-Belzonis ;  and  we  did  the  unnumbered  and  unplaced 
monardi  Amunmeses,  the  honour  of  taking  our  lunch  in  his  tomb,  at 
the  sign  of  No.  10. 

I  confess  I  was  disappointed  by  this  great  lion  of  Thebes.  I  had 
anticipated  something  striking  in  its  coup  d'ail,  and  had  been  desirous 
to  compare  them  with  my  recollections  of  £llora ;  but  they  are  all 
alike,  mere  galleries,  descending,  some  by  an  easy  appropriate  ramp, 
others  by  the  disagreeable  medium  of  steps,  to  chambers,  which,  though 
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some  of  moderate  size  and  manj-  well  sculptured  and  pointed,  ctid  not 
convey  to  mj  mind  anything  of  the  greatness  and  gloom  which  I 
expected  to  luive  overawed  me,  in  the  self-selected  mausoleum  of  the 
mighty  kings,  who  have  left  such  unequalled  monuments  in  their 
palaces  and  temples.  Belzoni's,  or,  I  heg  his  pardon,  Osiris',  the  father 
of  Sesostris  (Rameses  II.),  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  and 
best  preserved,  though  it  is  fairly  objected  to,  that  its  staircases  and 
descents  detract  from  the  symmetry  and  imposingness  of  its  efifect.  It 
is  328  feet  long,  and  90  feet  deep.  The  descent  is  by  a  staircase  of 
M  feet  perpendicular  depth,  then  a  passage  of  18^  feet;  a  second 
staircase  in  horizontal  length,  25  feet;  beyond  which,  two  doorways 
and  a  passage  of  29  feet  bring  you  to  a  room  12  feet  by  14.  Here 
was  Belzoni*s  pit,  and  the  apparent  end  of  the  tomb.  A  break  in  the 
wall  and  its  hollow  sound  induced  him  to  persevere,  and  he  broke 
through  into  a  room  of  26  feet  square,  supported  by  four  pillars  highly 
decorated,  from  which  a  door  near  the  centre  of  its  back  wall,  led  into 
a  second  room  of  similar  size,  supported  by  two  pillars  (the  drawings 
of  which  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  outline) ;  and  in  the  corner  of 
the  first  26-feet  room  a  staircase  descends,  succeeded  by  two  passages 
and  a  room  17  feet  by  14,  communicating  by  a  door  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  its  inner  wall,  with  the  great  hall  27  feet  square,  supported  by  six 
pillars.  On  each  side  of  this  is  a  small  room,  and  the  upper  end  ter- 
minates in  a  vaulted  saloon,  19  feet  by  30,  where  was  the  sarcophagus 
on  the  summit  of  an  inclined  plane,  which,  with  a  staircase  on  either 
side,  descends,  at  present,  150  feet  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  rock. 

It  went  much  further  when  Belzoni  opened  the  tomb,  but  led  to 
nothing.  It  was  originally  masked  and  bmlt  over.  A  small  room  and 
two  niches  are  perforated  in  the  north-west  wall ;  and  at  the  upper  end 
a  step  leads  to  an  unfinished  room  17  feet  by  43,  supported  by  four 
pillars.  On  the  south-west  are  other  niches  andxa  room  25  feet  square, 
ornamented  with  two  pillars  (one  disfigured  by  Mr.  C),  and  a  sort  of 
stone  side-board  round  three  of  its  sides.  The  last  hall  and  vaulted 
room  are  fine— they  satisfied  me ;  and  the  white  painting  on  the  black 
ground,  of  the  ceiling,  and  all  else,  was  in  admirable  keeping ;  but  I 
did  not  care  a  pin  for  the  volumes  of  hieroglyphics,  and  I  understood 
80  little  of  the  Monk-Lewis-like  productions,  and  Germanic  realiza^ 
tions  of  queer  creatures  in  the  processions,  that,  though  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  some  of  them,  I  was  only  puzzled,  and  at  times 
fedrly  tired  by  the  rencontre  of  numerous  subdivisions  of  them.  The 
drawings,  however,  in  the  unfinished  room  were  an  exquisite  and  in- 
teresting treat — the  countenances  and  outlines  so  very  perfect  The 
large  group  of  Osirei  introduced  to  the  deity ;  Osiris  and  Athor,  by 
Horus,  is  also  deserving  of  the  especial  notice  directed  to  it.  The 
entrance  figures  and  emblems  of  almost  all  the  tombs  are  excellently 
done,  but  one  wearies,  as  in  the  temples,  of  the  same  heroes  doing 
obeisance  to  the  same  deities  in  such  etenud  repetition.  The  proces- 
sions and  other  subjects  of  the  paintings  interest  me  where  they 
apparently  or  intelligibly  explain  the  habits,  costume,  customs,  &c.,  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  old  world,  or  lead  one  to  make  a  tolerable 
guess  at  the  Egyptian  religious  notions ;  but  there  is  so  much  that 
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l#Mhi  to  QotUn^fiiid'  gives  «8  nclilniig'  but  uglj"  or  fiMdl^ss  t«<I  i!Mfti» 
pigs  ia  boats,  amkea  \rith  banan  feet,  and  now  and  then  Mies*  beftdiB» 
gentlemeA  mih  beetle*s  ditto,  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  fkanHiir  bairlQi» 
dogs,  ibides,  and  other  deified  brQJta]it>ie8,  that  I  confess  myself  weanM 
and  satiated  i?Hfa  this  department  of  the  «KhibftioQ  ^of  Th«bes ;  «imI  i 
think  the  too^  htuvt  more  to  do  with  this  thma  the  temples,'— I  meaa 
llie  royal  tsmbs»  for  they  afifect  the  mystenous  as  is  fitting ;  wheresft 
the  private  tombs,  rslatiog  to  mere  homely  fiiatters,  show  as  (as  I  #ik1I 
nfesnikm)  things  with  wfaiefa  we  desire  to  be  aequainted.  It  is,  hfrn- 
e^er^  a  wondroos  -sight  this  tomb  of  Bels9oni*s  to  one  whose  exp^datioiia 
have  not  been  over-excited  ;  and  tfaowgh  I  think  their  Elgjplian  Ma- 
jesties* tflfste  deSeient  in  design,  tJrare  may  have  been  insaperaM^ 
oigectiotts  in  their  religious  notions  to  the  more  Ambitious  loms  iia 
which  J  woold  h«ve  each  of  them  lodged  alone  in  his  glory ;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  statoy  that  my  origiBai  remarks,  after  the  inspctotian  o( 
Behsoni's,,  Bore  in  t^ese  words,  «^^*  eioellent,  snftuished  dmwmgs^ 
beantifal.'* 

The  length  of  No.  11,  Bmee's,  is  ^m  het,  with  a  deeoeat  of  41  ftfdU 
It  demies  fi«)m  a  direct  Hae  to  «tN>id  -No^  10 ;  tke  end  room  (froti 
which  the  sareophagns  was  talBen)  is  fine,  bat  the  most  ititorcstiBg 
parts  are  soa»e  small  rooms  *on  each  side  «f  the  passage,  gi^g  repre* 
sentetions  of  the  cooking  operations,  arms,  fumitare,  aMiskxd  instnh 
DMnts,  dxs.,  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  exeeatk)B  of  the  patnfiargs  did  Mst 
appear  to  me  eqaal  to  those  of  No.  17.  There  is  a  iteprsseMaiionifi 
each  of  these  tombs  of  a  procession  of  iitmr  pecf^le  of  four  dfifepsaft 
nations  or  classes*— one  libek,  two  white,  'one  red  ;  btft  i  remarked  ^  a 
difference  in  the  size  of  head  of  one  ai  the  white  nattotis  in  No.  1 1> 
they  heiviog«  long  lock  of  hair  hanging  «bwn  the  side  of  the  ^ice,  aad 
there  are  two  natives  black,  aad  none  red.  This  seems  to  oontradiet 
WTlkinspn*s  (^noen  that  th^  are  the  four  dimtons  <of  the  haman  race^ 
This  soulptnre  is  mudh  d^aeed.  No.  1  was  aotnteresting ;  it  as  abont 
180  feet  loBg.  No.  2  I  have  eknsed  as  a  nice  tomb,  with  wiagni&>* 
cent  granite  sareophagns  1 1  feet  0  inches,  by  7  leet  9  ifM^hes  in  -beig^t^ 
as  nearly  a  solid  mass  9b  the  adanssiim  df  the  body  wonid  pettnit.  it 
is  ornamented  like  the  others,  «ttd  was  •mdently  one  of  U)Ose  open  to 
the  aneients  by  its  nnnBerans  inscriptions.  Tiie  l()Howiiig  pVeased  me 
by  its  simple  andon  of  domestic  and  aocial  affection — '*  Jantiariaa 
seeimdus,  vide  et  mianare  keam  cam  filia  mea  Janoarina,  valeteomnes," 
It  is  218  het  long.  Several  bodies  were  foond  in  the  recesses  behind 
its  sanctum^  and  their  rags  were  ahont  our  feet  in  the  passages.  TMa 
wanld  seem  to  support  «n  kka  of  Wilkinson's,  tbat  some  of  these 
monarchs,  ofl&oers,  or  domestics  were  buried  in  the  sepulchres  xii  theae 
they  bad  served  in  Me,  No.  6  I  dftd  not  admire  ;  it  is  a  good  4eeA 
unfinished,  and  there  is  a  pioceSMn  of  indecency  that  wolrtd  predodo 
a  woman  seeing  it.  No.  9  was  known  to  and  adoiined  by  the  Komana, 
as  the  tomb  of  Memnon ;  ks  length  is  343  leet,  and  the  descent  is 
peculiarly  gnadual  and  weH  desigo^,  but  the  execution  of  many  ei  tha> 
figures  appeared  to  me  execrable.  No.  14  is  like  most  of  the  <nto% 
a  sueeession  of  .passages  and  steps  leading  do«rn  toa  chambor  supported 
by  pillars,  in  whieh  is  the  sarcophagus^  behind  whieh  is  «notlier  room ; 


iHi  length  in  BOS  fcet,  tet'tbekttter  pmrl  k  quite  MflniBb^  ;  rad  it  is 
cumas  to  tee  pavts  iif  it  oom^Hte,  tbe  dmwings  unfiitished  in  semie 
places,  and  the  very  excavations  in  others.  There  appear  to  baive^ 
heen  oeveral  itotiftfcht  iMsides  «  Queen  Taosin,  who  have  had  more  or 
less  to  eaj  to  tbie  tomb.  I  tms  a  good  deal  intei^stif^  bj  tbe  huge  M^ 
of  tbe  earoopbagns,  wkMi  had  been  thrown  off;  and  I  ky  under  it  to 
ctmtempkte  the  great,  caftlm,  gigantic  face  of  %he  king  (which  was  nearly 
a  foot  in  i%)ief ) ;  tit  his  right  side,  the  only  one  I  ooald  get  at;  was  a 
ftoiale  figure  with  the  royal  cap,  her  hand  pressing  his  side ;  and  be* 
t«vom  them  and  her  artns  was  a  serpent  renohing  from  bis  feet  to  his 
shookiery  with  a  human  head,  and  a  smaller  one,  all  snake,  reaching 
abemt  half  as  high.  Tbe  cartouvhe'at  the  tight  of  the  kittg^s  a^m  seemed 
to  he  that  tif  tbe  vnoertain  eaeoessor  of  Ositis  II.  There  are  some 
^eiy  intetesting  represenSEitions  of  Sgyp^n  ftimiture  in  this  tomb. 
No.  15  is  3^6  feet  long,  hnt  quite  anfioisbed ;  the  figorea  of  the  king 
aad  the  hawkheaded  godnt  the  entraiiee  are,  however,  excellent,  and 
the  stucco  seems  more  beaottfial  than  marble.  The  sarcopbagos  lid, 
with  its  rojfttl  figare  in  high  relief,  must  have  been  very  fine,  but  it  is 
smashed.  No.  16,  tbe  oldest  of  ^ese  tombs  ;  itsene  room  was  pro* 
nennced  by  me  to  be  beainftifhi. 

Tbe  best  thing  in  No.  10  was  oar  toogh  fowl  and  ^e  botlAe  of  stout 
that  washed  it  down  into  the  reoesses  of  our  respective  corporations. 
That  many  of  the  passages  even  of  these  tombs  are  ornamented  with 
corious  aad  well-executed  gi^raps  of  figures,  besides  books  of  faierogly^ 
phios->^whteh,  if  they  can  he  read,  ought  to  be  fhli  of  interesting  iufor- 
niation--4here  oan  be  no  denying ;  nor  would  any  one  f^r  a  moment 
question  the  surprise  and  admi«atioii  with  which  these  escavated,  sculp- 
tured, and  paiftted  rooms  are  seen  by  all.  The  saroophagi  are  right 
leyal,  as  ore  some  of  their  >chaiaibers ;  but  tbe  general  impression  on 
my  mind  was  that  of  disq^ntmsnt,  aad,  instead  of  having  one  single 
rseolleotioK  of  rejecting  en  tbem  as  a  uniform  or  eemplete  design—  ' 
vdiile  I  admit  the  heairty  aiad  ffreatness  ef  some  of  their  detatls-^I 
ca&ttot  repress  tbe  iotrwsion  of  the  reaiettibvanoe  of  how  much  of  them 
are  mere  passages  or  tanniels,  or,  as  1  eee  them  caned  from  Pausanias, 
syringes.  I  s£>ttld  he  very  sorry  if  I  had  not  seen  them ;  but  I  feel 
1  love  the  view  from  the  Libyan  cliffs,  on  the  way  to  them,  lar,  fiur 
more  than  anything  it  introduced  me  to.  On  our  ^^-ay  home  we  saw 
some  of  tbe  tombs  of  the  kings,  and,  next  day,  those  of  the  queens. 
In  the  examination  of  these  tombs  there  are  all  the  disadvantages  of 
gloom,  which  your  candles  scarcely  vanquish,  and  dirt,  foul  smells, 
bats  and  their  etceteras ;  aad  one  seaveely  wwders  at  tbe  breakdown 
of  poor  S — ^'s  inteHect,  when  we  read  bis  desctiption  of  the  brilliant 
efivct  of  these  chambers.  But  he  overdoes  everything:  caricatures 
the  poor  dogs,  who  are  certainly  bad  enough  to  bear  a  true  description, 
and  seems  only  dissawisfiedr  with  the  hats  because  they  are  not  large 
enoi^b  to  make iheirr  twiuer  a  ^*  bkod^eanUiag^croech.*'  I  san  forgive 
his  seeing  eJd  John  of  LyOQf>e4i8  looking  out  of  cffie  of  ^^le  unooeupied 
caverns  in  the  face  ef  the  mowntatn,  to  bless  a  gallant  ^soldier,  becatrse 
that  is  a  mere  fancy  of  imagination ;  but  to  see  anj- thing  but  broken 
stone  in  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  (out  of  which  he  makes  so  much) 
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is  hallucination,  or  unfair  book-making.  Old  Norden  is  a  glorious 
antithesis  to  him.  Any  one  in  a  Theban  course  of  reading  should  take 
them  together. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  falls  of  the  Libyan  mountains  fiaciug  the 
east,  and  the  ground  below  them,  are  actually  burrowed  into  grottoes, 
tombs,  caves,  and  mummy  pits.  The  dead  have  been  torn  from  these* 
and  their  remains  and  burnt  cere  cloths  are  at  your  donkey's  feet  every 
instant,  as  he  cautiously  and  timidly  picks  his  way  between  the  thousand 
holes  over  the  rubbish  from  them,  or  passes  before  the  streets  and  clusters 
of  caves  and  grottoes  at  present  tenanted  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  side  of 
Thebes.  About  some  of  these  cemeteries  are  the  remains  of  sun-burnt 
brick,  pyramidical  buildings,  with  arches  in  their  centre,  many  of  them 
coeval  with  the  earliest  excavations ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  are  the 
accumulated  ruins  of  the  succession  of  towns  which,  at  different  periods 
and  under  all  religions,  have  been  built  above  these  graves.  It  is  a  scene 
which  Egypt  alone  can  have  the  disgrace  of  eidubiting  to  a  traveller, 
and  which  is  as  disgusting  as  it  is  disgraceful.  Amid  this  scene,  how* 
ever,  are  the  tombs  we  came  to  visit,  and  many  were  those  to  which 
we  paid  our  respects.  The  largest — and,  in  fact,  the  largest  excavation 
of  which  Thebes  can  boast — ^is  one  which  once  held  a  priest  called 
Pentamunap.  Its  length,  from  the  outer  area  to  the  first  deviation 
from  a  straight  line,  is  320  feet ;  the  range  of  passages  to  the  great  pit, 
177  feet ;  the  third  passage,  60  feet ;  that  passing  over  the  second 
pit  is  l^b  ;  and,  adding  to  these  three  sides  of  the  isolated  square,  the 
total  is  862  feet,  independent  of  lateral  chambers.  The  area  of  the 
actual  excavation  is  22,217  square  feet,  and,  with  the  chambers  of  the 
pits,  23,800 ;  and  the  ground  it  occupies,  nearly  an  acre  and  a  quarter. 
This  is  evidently  a  gigantic  work  for  a  private  individual,  especially 
when  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  the  labour  of  its  excavation,  it 
exhibits  sculpture,  elegant  of  its  order,  painting  such  as  Egypt  seems 
to  have  prided  herself  upon,  and  hieroglyphics  beyond  numbering. 
Some  of  the  chambers  too  are  of  large  proportion ;  one  53  by  37,  an« 
other  32  feet  square ;  but  the  length  of  the  passages  continues  to  vex 
one,  when  one  considers  how  noble  a  work  this  labour  and  these 
ornaments  might  have  constituted  under  a  happier  distribution  and 
direction. 

(To  be  oontiiiaed.) 


PAriKG  OFF  TBE  GuvBOATS.— The  folbwiDg  thirteen  steam  gunboats  at 
Portsmoulb  are  ordered  u>  be  paid  off  at  thut  port: — Redbreast,  Wratislaw, 
Havoc,  Berkeley,  Skylaik,  Pincher,  Marescaux,  Charger,  Mackerel,  Whiting, 
Fervent,  Peacock,  Brave,  Raven,  Hardy,  and  Grasshopper.  The  following 
have  come  into  harbour  at  Devonport,  and  are  being  dismantled  and  placed 
in  the  steam  reserve  :~SiiMp,  Sheldrake,  Spider,  Cockchafer,  Delight,  Gold- 
finch, Gmppter,  Jackdnw,  Nightingale,  Pnicris,  Violet,  Weasel,  and  TilbQir. 
Toe  f^unboats  that  will  be  pnid  offal  Sbeerness  are— Bullfrog,  Sepoy,  Mastiff, 
Tickler,  Herring,  Hasty,  Griper,  Traveller,  Julia,  Thrasher,  Spanker,  Manly, 
and  Mistletoe. 
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NAPOLEON'S  MARSHALS. 

At  the  present  momeat,  when  we  have  just  closed  a  war  waged 
joinilj  with  France,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  at  the  lives 
of  the  great  French  chiefis  of  the  last  war,  many  of  whom  served  against 

ttS. 

AUGBBBAU. 

Bom  at  Paris  in  1757.  An  intrepid  soldier,  he  obeyed  some  time 
before  he  commanded.  A  member  of  the  Ooancil  of  Five  Hundred ; 
afterwards  created  by  Napoleon  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  and  Duke  of 
Castiglione  in  1805. 

In  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Louis,  Peer  of  France,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Military  Di- 
vision of  Lyons.  Augereau  issued  the  following  proclamation  on  his 
appointment  by  Napoleon  to  the  army  of  observation : — 

*^  Soldiers  ! — Your  Emperor  has  just  given  me  a  new  proof  of  his 
confidence,  in  placing  under  my  oiders  six  divisions,  composing  the 
army  of  observation  of  Baviere.  All  the  troops  of  this  army  are  finer 
and  of  maturer  age  than  those  which  have  immortalized  themselves  on 
the  fields  of  Lutzen  and  Wurschen,  and  who  in  so  short  a  time  suc- 
ceeded in  confounding  the  fallacious  hopes  of  our  enemies.  Soldiers ! 
you  have  already  merited  the  eulogies  of  the  Emperor  in  the  battles  of 
Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  and  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paigns. I  hope  you  will  be  worthy  of  the  reputation  you  have  acquired. 
Soldiers  !  remember  the  laurels  with  which  your  eagles  have  been 
crowned !  You  have  astonished  the  universe  by  your  valour.  Let  it 
equally  admire  your  discipline.  Never  stain  this  by  pillage  and  devas- 
tation. You  will  always  find  in  me  a  chief  equdly  just  and  severe. 
Many  among  you  are  not  ignorant  of  it  Show  respect  to  religion,  to 
persons  and  property,  love  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  country,  and 
victory  will  crown  our  efforts. — From  the  Camp,  near  Wurtzburg,  July 
1st,  1813.  **  AuoEREAU,  Duke  of  Castiglione.'* 

On  16th  April,  1814,  Marshal  Augereau  thus  addressed  his  army  :-.- 
**  Soldiers ! —  The  senate  interprets  the  national  will ;  released  from 
the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  it  has  pronounced,  on 
the  dnd  of  April,  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  and  that  of  his  family.  A 
new  monarchical  constitution,  strong  and  liberal,  and  a  descendant  of 
our  ancient  kings,  replace  Buonaparte  and  his  despotism.  Your  dig* 
nities,  honours,  and  distinctions  are  secured  to  you.  The  legislative 
body,  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  marshals,  the  generals,  and  all  the 
corps  of  the  grand  army  have  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and 
Napoleon  has  abdicated  for  himself  and  heirs  the  thrones  of  Franceand 
Italy,  by  an  act  dated  at  Fontainebleau,  April  11th.  Soldiers !  you  are 
absolved  from  your  oaths  by  the  nation,  in  whom  resides  the  sovereignty, 
and  you  are  the  sovereignty,  if  it  were  necessary  by  the  abdication  even 
of  one  man,  who,  after  having  sacrificed  millions  of  victims  to  his  cruel 
ambition,  has  not  known  how  to  die  as*  iolfiiMr.  1^^ nation  calls  Louis 
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XVIII.  to  the  throne.  Bora  a  Frenchman,  he  will  he  proud  of  your 
glory,  he  will  be  surrovnded  with  pdde  by  your  chiefs.  Son  of  Henry 
IV.,  whose  heart  he  will  possess,  he  will  attach  himself  to  the  soldiers 
iod  the  people.  Let  us  then  swear  ffidelity  to  Louis  XVIlI.,  and  the 
ecmstitution  which  he  praseat^lO'  us  ;  let  us  hoist  the  true  Fveaek 
eolours,  which  will  dissipate  evetyambleai  of  a  fixed  rev(^ution,  and 
soon  you  will  find  in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  your  king  aod 
country  a  just  recompence  for  ywir  iicMe  efforts.  '*  Auoebeau.*' 

Extract  from  the  eorre^ondence  of  the  Manhalf  published  in  the 
^MonUeur,'' 

"The  disarming  of  the  troops  of  the  insurrection  continues  to  be  ef 
fected  everywhere  with  the  greatest  tranquillity." 

On  Q*2nd  March,  181 5»  the  same  Marshal  addressed  his  army  thus  :— 
*'  Soldiers !  you  have  heard  the  cry  of  your  brethren  in  arms — it  has 
reached  us,  it  has  impressed  our  hearts  with  sudden  terror.  The  Em- 
peror is  in  his  capital !  This  name,  so  long  the  token  of  victory,  has 
sufficed  to  disperse  before  him  <all  his  -eAemies.  Fortune  was  unfaith- 
ful to  him  for  one  moment ;  induced  4>y  a  noble  iliusiou — ^the  happi- 
ness of  his  oountiy — be  considered,  it  his  duty  to  sacriiice  to  Fcaoce  bis 
glory  and  crown.  Misled  ourselves  by  so  much  magnanimity,  at  that 
time  we  swore  to  defend  rights  which  were  not  his.  His  rights  are 
Sttl^ect  to  no  prescription ;  he  now  reclaims  them,  and  they  were  never 
moro'saored  for  us.  Soldiers  I  in  bis  absence  you  minly  seek  to  find 
upon  your  white  standards  some  hoaouraUe  memorials  1  Cast  your 
ayes  upon  the  £mperor  1  His  immortal  esgles  shine  by  his  side  in 
renewed  splendour !  Let  us  rally  under  their  wings  I  Yes !  Thej 
alone  conduct  os  to  honour  and  victory  1  Let  us  then  set  up  this 
cdIoutb  of  the  luition  !  '*  AuassasjMf  Duke  of  Castiglione.'^ 

Chev.  Jeat*  Berxadotte. 
Bom  at  Pftu,  January  26th,  1764,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  General 
under  the  Republic.  Sent  on  an  embassy  to  Vienna,  after  the  treaty 
of  Cumpo  Formio,  Named  by  the  Emperor  Minister  of  War,  Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  and  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo.  Formed  in  1814  part  of 
the  confedei-ation  of  the  allied  powers,  resolved  upon  the  dethronement 
of  Napoleon.  Up  to  the  time  of  Bernadotte's  becoming  Herediuwj 
Prince  of  Sweden,  he  had  taken  ten  distinct  oaths  of  fidelity* 

Bom  at  YerBailles.    He  lought  in  Afneriea  with  General  LaiWyette. 
A  General  under  the  RepuMie,  he  issued  a  prockmatioB  to  the  Romans,    < 
in  whitsh  was  the  foUowing  :— 

"  Manes  of  Cato,  Pompey,  Bnatus,  and  Hoitensius  !  reorfve  the 
homage  of  free  Frenchmen  in  the  Caprtol  in  w4iich  yeu  hsive  so  many 
times  deferrded  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  iil  jstrions  Roman  Re- 
public. These  tftiildren  of  ancient  Gaul  come  to  this  augast  place  v^ith 
the  olive  of  peace  in  the  band*  ^bs^^onets  and  the  gaillotine)  ^  to  re- 
establish the  ahuT  t)f  liberty  set  up  by  the  fir^t  Brutus. ** 

By  turns  a  warrior  and  a  sictesnmii,  tie  was  t4ie  friend  imd  cewpawlen 
cf  Buonaparte,  and  associated  wifth  liis  gKny  and  Ins'saooesses.    Her* 


^Mned  by  him  Primaorof  Neuftbalal  mti  Wagrani,  .Ifambul  of  the 
XmptM^  SMMter  and  CotHMcUov  dI  State;  In  1814»  LotrnXVUL 
made  hka  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Sc.  Xouie,  Peeir  of  Fmm^  end 
Gaptaio  el  the  Eioft'e  Bedjr-fRHurd.  Ha  was  also  ereatod  a  Knigtit  of 
Sc  Andraw  of  BneaW  Black£ag)0  of  ProBaia^  and  Sc  Haaii  of  Fido- 
Kl^ef  Badoit. 

A  euneoB  letter  of  his,  dated  FdntaiiMbiean,  will  be  fonod  in  Ibe 
Jmmtii^des  DfbmUfor  ifae  I4jih  ef  A^U  ISU,  and  hi8<8fi«eoh  to  4ha 
King,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Marsbals,  in  the  same  jouraal  fer  May 
drd,  1814.  '*  It  is  pretended  that  he  has  just  died,  in  consequence  of 
bis  having  thrown  himself  from  a  window  at  Bamberg.*'  {Moniteur, 
June,  1815*)    ^'  Hia  daath.  is  still  a  ae<»et." 

Mabshax.  Bamw. 
Originall  J  a  printer,  aftoFwards  a  general  nnder  the  BepuMie,  and  in 
n&h-  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  Louis  XyjII.,  in  1814,  created  him 
a  Ooimt  of  the  Elnpire  and  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Loris,  and 
in  1815  Peer  of  France  and  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Observation  assem^ 
bled  at  Anttbes.  The  joamals  of  August,  1815,  say  that  M.  Brune  has 
just  made  his  submission  to  the  King. 

Louis  Nichouls  Davovsv» 

Bom  at  Armeaux,  in  the  department  of  the  Tonne,  in  1770. 
In  1785  he  was  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Rojal  Champagne  llegiment 
of  Cavalry,  and  consequentiy  as  suefa  had  ta:ken  thu  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Louis  XVL  In  1790  he  was  appointed  ehief  of  the  third  ImiiHlion  of 
the  Yonae,  and  oonsequently  had  aa  suisii  takan  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  constitution. 

At  the  defection  of  Dumourien  some  oflBcera  wished  to  pre^'llil  oa 
the  soldiera  to  accompany  them,  whicb  coming  to  the  knov^led^  of 
Davoust,  be  rushed  into  the  midnt  of  Uie  tnoops,  eiolMlming — "  Well 
then,  depart  I  As  fur  me«  I  shall  die  at  my  post !"  The  soldiers  ra- 
Boained  with  Davoust,  wko^  as  was  suspeoted,  had  already  beoomo 
republioan. 

Oreatfid  a  Mirshal  of  the  Empire  by  Nnpoleon,  he  aftem-ards  made 
his  submission  to  Louis  XVIIl.,  wbieU  tlid  net  prevent  him  from  doing 
fats  best  to  serve  Napoleon,  whosie  Minister  of  War  he  was.  Every- 
body is  acqaaitited  with  his  nolile  address  to  the  Chamber  of  Repre* 
aantatives,  dHted  fnom  Belvilla,  head-qiuriers  of  the  French  army,  and 
signed  the  Prince  uf  Ecluaul. 

GduvTON  Sr.  Ctr. 

Ckmnd  Oifirer  of  the  Empire,  Chemlier  of  the  Royal  Onder  of  Saint 
Louis  (June,  1814),  Gi*Mnd  Ea^le  of  the  Legion  of  Honoar  (le  13  plu^i 
viose,  an  13),  Colonel-General  of  CuirH^aierB,  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  St.  Louis,  Stpt.  i^4th,  LSI  1. 

Joined  Napoleon  on  hi8  return  from  Elba;  afterwards  joined  Louis 
XVni.,  who,  in  1816,  made  him  his  Minister  at  War. 

Emmanui^l  G  bought. 
Bom  October  23rd.  1766.     A  bodyguard  to  Louis  XVI.     The  Em- 
peror created  him  in  1805  Count  and  Marshal  of  the  Empire. 
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The  proverb  says — '^The  Marshal  to  his  hdtan.**  M.  Grouch j 
serred  for  many  years.  The  Repablic  named  him  LieutenantGeneral, 
the  Emperor  named  him  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
the  King  nominated  him  Chief  Inspector-General  of  Ohassenrs  and 
Lancers,  admitted  him  into  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  and  decorated  him 
with  the  Grand  Gordon.  After  the  death  of  Count  Mausouty,  it  was  a 
question  at  court  to  reinstate  M.  Grouchy  in  the  title  of  Captain-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  King's  Life-Guards.  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
made  M.  Grouchy  Peer  of  France,  June  4th,  1815. 

Jean-Baptist  Joubdan. 

Bom  at  Limoges,  April  the  29th,  1763.  A  soldier  in  the  regi* 
ment  of  Auzerrois  until  1784 ;  a  merchant  until  1791 ;  afterwards  a 
General  of  Brigade  and  Counsellor  of  State. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Jacobins  (9  brumaire,  an  2)  Jourdan 
ascended  the  tribune  and  spoke  thus  : — *'  The  Committee  of  Publio 
Safety  has  just  called  me  to  its  counsels.  We  have  jointly  taken  the 
most  proper  means  to  celebrate  the  ruin  of  tyrants.  Be  assured  that 
the  sword  which  I  wear  shall  never  be  used  but  to  fight  against  kings 
and  defend  the  rights  of  the  people." 

Napoleon  created  him  grand  oflBcer  and  marshal  of  the  empire.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Emperor  he  issued  the  following 

**  Order  of  the  Day. 

**  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  abdicated  the  imperial  throne ;  he  has 
retired  to  the  Island  of  Elba,  with  a  pension  of  six  millions.  The 
Senate  has  adopted  a  constitution  which  guarantees  civil  liberty. 
Louis  XVIII.,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  is  called  to  the  throne  by  the 
wish  of  the  French  nation.  The  army  has  manifested  the  same  senti- 
ment. The  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  is  the  guarantee  of  peace.  At 
last,  after  so  many  glorious  campaigns,  so  many  efforts. and  honourable 
wounds,  you  will  now  ei^oy  some  interval  of  repose.  Louis  XVII L  is 
a  Frenclunan ;  he  will  never  be  a  stranger  to  the  gloiy  with  which  the 
army  is  surrounded.  This  monarch  will  grant  you  the  rewards  you 
have  merited  by  long  service,  and  for  the  wounds  you  have  received 
during  your  splendid  actions.  Let  us  then  swear  obedience  and  fidelity 
to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  hoist  the  white  cockade  in  token  of  adherence  te 
an  event  which  stops  the  efiusiou  of  blood  and  brings  peace  and  safety 
to  our  oountiy.    This  order  shall  be  read  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

**  Head-quarten  at  Bouen,  April  8th,  1814." 

On  June  1st,  1814,  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Louis ;  and,  in  the  following,  he  thus  addressed  his  troops : — 

"  Order  of  the  Day. 
"  It  is  announced  to  the  troops  that  Marehal  Jourdan  has  arrived  at 
Bouen.  He  is  pereuaded  that  the  insensate  attempt  of  Buonaparte,  of 
which  the  troops  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  king,  which  was  addressed  to  them  yesterday,  will  have  excited  their 
most  profound  indignation.  He  who,  after  having  abdicated  at  the 
time  that  he  was  surrounded  by  the  army,  now  comes  with  a  handful! 
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of  men  with  the  project  of  arming  the  French  against  the  French,  19  a 
public  enemj.  This  ridiculous  enterprise  tends  to  deliver  up  the 
country  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  to  bring  back  foreign  troops 
into  the  French  territory.  The  king,  full  of  confidence  in  the  bravery 
and  fidelity  of  hia  army,  confides  to  the  courage  of  his  troops  the 
interests  of  his  family,  the  sacred  charge  of  the  constitution,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  throne,  and  the  honour  of  the  country.  We  will  respond 
to  this  honourable  confidence.  Our  oaths  unite  us  to  the  king,  honour 
commands  us  to  fulfil  them  faithfully,  gratitude  makes  it  a  duty  in  us. 
The  marshal,  who  knows  the  good* will  with  which  the  regiments  in  the 
division  are  animated,  is  convinced  that  this  circumstance  will  induce 
them  to  become  eager  to  manifest,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  their 
love  and  devotion  for  their  king  and  country. 

"  March  10th,  1815."  "  Jourdan. 

^* Marshal  Jourdan  to  the  King, 

*'  Sire, — ^France,  happy  under  the  paternal  government  of  your 
Migesty,  free  by  a  constitution  which  it  possesses  by  your  wisdom^ 
repels  from  its  bosom  the  man  under  whose  despotism  it  groaned  so 
long.  If  under  all  circumstances  the  French  military  have  been  models 
of  honour*  how  delightful  will  it  be  to  them  in  this  cause  to  fulfil  tho 
duties  which  honour  imposes  on  them.  Yes,  Sire,  we  are  quite  ready 
to  pour  out  our  blood  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  country.  Deign  to 
accept  our  assurance  of  it,  and  permit  us  to  add  that  of  inviolable 
fidelity  and  unlimited  devotion. 

(Signed)  "  Mabshat.  Jourdan. 

"  Head-quarters,  Bouen,  March  18th,  1816." 

'  As  a  recompence  for  this  inviolable  fidelity  and  unlimited  devotion^ 
the  man  under  whose  despotism  France  and  Count  Jourdan  had 
groaned  so  long,  nominated  this  Marshal,  who  accepted  it.  Peer  of 
France. — {Imperial  Decree,  June  4,  1815.) 

Eellerman. 

He  was  bom  at  Strasbourg,  May  SOth,  1737.  In  1752  he«entered 
the  army,  and  daring  the  wars  in  Germany  in  1758,  he  had  already 
signalised  himself.  He  fought  with  distinction  amidst  the  Polish  con- 
federates. In  1793  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  Dumouriez,  and  at 
the  head  of  24,000  men  he  put  the  King  of  Prussia  to  flight  at  Valery, 
and  covered  himself  with  glory. 

He  was  a  general  devoted  to  the  Republic,  if  the  following  extracts 
are  to  be  relied  on : — 

••  Chambery,  December  80th,  1792. 

**  My  fellow-citizens, — On  the  finish  of  tbe  military  mass,  they  came 
to  us  to  denounce  the  music  of  the  70th  Eegiment  which  had  played 
airs  justly  proscribed,  such  as  the  overture  to  Richard  Coeur-dc-Lion, 
and  other  airs  in  that  piece,  without  understanding,  however,  the  very 
celebrated  air — '  Oh,  Richard !  oh,  my  king !  *  The  denunciation  ap- 
peared to  assume  a  character  much  more  serious,  as  the  event  coincided 
with  the  period  in  which  it  was  imagined  that  Louis  Capet  ought  to  be 
judged ;  and  besides  some  officers  in  this  regiment  are  suspected  of 
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b«n3g  hostile  io  tbe^  eajoae  of  Ube  dtiaans.  We  iBttentt j  infemMi 
Oenaral  Kellonnflii  of  it  Ho  came  to  us,  placed  the  ooloael  im4er 
arrest,  ordered  the  muBieiaDs  to  prisoQ,  and  the  ohief  maeicwB  to  • 
dujigeoa.  The  firmness  iwhich  the  general  displayed  in  this,  nuufcter 
hts  produced  the  best  effect  on  the  pqyUio  mind.'*-^iUt^  of  lAe  Oom' 
mwtionera  of  th^- ConverUiont  1703.) 

Kellernuin,  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Contention,  addreseed  them 
ihus  in  juBtifioatioo:-^**Repreeentatives,  the  Executive  Conneil  hsa 
auminoned  me  to  Paris  to  render  an  aceoont  of  mj  pfoceediaga*  Yoar 
fiomroissioners  have  aeen  if  tha  general  denied  ctnimni,  the  eouraga  and 
patience  of  the  aoldiens  if  tiiere  had  been  a  Biagle  instant  ioat  in  the 
prosecution  of  enemies,  if  at  length  Kellefmsii,  who  for  thirty  jeais 
commanded  the  national  armies,  and  vhq  has  incessantly  contended 
against  aristocracy  and  Fayette-ism,  and  if  be  have  in  these  latter  times 
been  wanting  in  the  principles  and  dignity  of  a  soldier  bom  republican 
in  souL" 

Marshal  of  the  Empire,  Duke  of  Valeny  (year  8) ;  named  by  Louis 
XVIII.  Peer  of  Fnmoe  (1814) ;  Grand  Es^le  of  the-  Legion  of  Honenr 
(year  13);  Grand  Croes  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Loois  (1814);  named  hj 
the  King  Governor  of  the  5th  Military  division.  On  the  latter  oeoa* 
Bion  he  promulgated  the  subjoined  order :— -*'  CitiMus  and  soidienK-* 
The  king  wishes  peace  to  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  people,  and  an 
honourable  repose  to  the  army.  That  private  property  be  secured, 
that  the  authorities  in  whom  confidence  is  placed  be  respected,  that 
the  recovery  of  imposts  be  made  certain,  that  everything  be  at  length 
restored  to  order,  and  that  bis  sc^icitude  for  his  subjects  be  repaid 
by  gratitude.  Magistrates,  chiefe,  inhabitaafts,  and  military !  let  us 
observe  ponctually  what  is  pueacribed  to  us  by  this  sacred  will, 
let  us  re-unito  oun^eWes,  let  us  moke  bat  one  and  the  same  family  hav* 
ing  the  same  father,  let  us.  have,  if  the  king  so  desire,  even  but  one 
wihh,  and  let  us  all  give  to  his  Majesty  the  most  certain  and  aignal 
proofti  of  our  love,  fidelity,  and  respect  for  his  august  person  — Siras- 
buurg,  1814.  (Signed)       **  Krt.t.hrman,  Duke  of  Valery." 

Lbfbybe. 
Sergeant  in  the  Royal  Guards  in  i  788  ;  general  under  Robespierra, 
he  covered  himself  with  glory  at  Fleorus ;  Senator  (year  8),  Marshal  of 
France,  Duke  of  Dant^iK*  He  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  provisional 
govertimeiit,  and  signed  the  constitutional  acts  {Journal  des  Dehat^  April 
10,  1814);  Knif?ht  of  tho  order  of  Saint  Louis  (June  1st,  1814); 
created  Peer  of  France  by  the  King  (June  4ih,  1814);  and  named  hj 
Napoleon  Peer  of  France  (June  4th,  1815). 

James  S.  J.  A.  Magdonatj). 
Bom  November  7th,  1765,  of  Scotch  origin.  Served  in  France  before 
1789  in  one  of  the  Irish  brigades.  During  the  revolution  the  French 
republic  employed  him  and  made  him  general  after  1809.  The  Em* 
pernr  created  him  Marshal  Duke  of  Tarento.  In  1814  Louis 
XVIII  made  him  a  Knight  of  Saint  Louis  and  Peer  of  France* 
The  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chamber,  and 


'»ignecl  the  address  to  the  king  which  commenced  with  the  tbllowing 

***  Sire,— Your  faithful  subjects  composing  your  Chamber  of  Peers  ip. 
Yrwice;  bring  to  the  foot  of  your  Majesty's  throne  their  respectful  nc- 
%liowledgmei!ts  for  the  communication  made  to  them,  shov^ing  the  pi«- 
■sent  state  of  the  kingdom.  They  recognise  with  your  Miijesty  s  minis- 
fers  that  the  greater  part  of  fiie  evils  whi<lii  have  oppressed  France 
tjbad  their  origiain  the  despotism  of  the  Icitogomrnmeat,  in  the  uaruly 
p«8sioB  rfor  war,  in  the  contempt  of  the  tanstiiution,  of  laws,  treaiiist, 
iand  ihe  rights  due  to  every  eiti»»Q;  in  short,  im  tfae'dkaatrous  abuse  of 
^wers  whieh  that  governmeat  had  not  ^inatitutad,  and  of  raaouBeas 
whioh  .it  had  not  produced." 

The  fcJkwiflg  prookmatiOD  tfrom  .the  Momieur  is  well  ^knowa  :— 

"  Prodmmation. 
**  Head-quarters,  Maestricht,  Jan.  10,  1814. 
"^'SdMiers, — Tour  winter  quarters  are  taken.  In  a  very  short  time 
yon  will  re-assemble,  and  in  a  few  days  wifl  march  to  battle.  Eemem- 
'^r  the  twenty-one  years  of  glory,  the  innumerable  deeds  of  arms  which 
iiare  illustrated  them,  and  the  enemy  will  continue  to  dread  your  valour 
and  intrepidity.  Our  frontiere  are  encroached  upon,  but  at  the  voice 
of  the  Emperor  ^e  nation  has  risen,  the  country  has  appealed  to  her 
children ;  they  hare  run  to  arms,  they  march,  they  advance,  the 
sovereign  is  at  their  head*^-««xhibitiiig  in  one  hand  the  olive  of  peace, 
iuidiin  the  other  the  fiword  of  destruotion.  JPrenohmen!  It  is  for  our 
country  that  we  are  about  to  iight ;  let  us  not  suffer  it  any  longer  to 
•he  iuvaded  and  disunited.  The  lEmperor  and  Franee  have  their  eyes 
upon  us.     ^  To  conquer  or  die  '  ought  to  be  our  rallying  ory. 

(Signed)        "  Macaomald,  .Duke  of  Tareato.*' 

<]!«mniander-iB<»Chief  of  the  army  assembled  for  the  defenee  of  Paris 
tmder  the  orders  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Berry .—^Mon^ar,  March  16,  1H15.) 
The  20th  of  March  he  ordered  the  troops  which  he  had  commanded 
at  Melun  against  the  Emperor  to  re-entor Paris. — (Journal  de  V Empire^ 
JMarch  22nd  following.) 

The  Duke  of  Tarento  having  served  in  the  quality  of  a  simple  gn- 
nadie'r  in  the  l^^ational  Guard,  has  had  the  iiaat  inscribed  upon  its 
registers. — {Gazette  de  France,  July  7,  1815,) 

MARMOfTT. 

Formerly  an  artillery  officer  and  an  aide^^de-flBrnp  to  Generrfl  Buona- 
•parte  ;  Marshal  Duke  of  Ragusa ;  commander  of  the  6th  corps  for  the 
Emperor  at  the  eiege  of  Paris ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Louis, 
June  1,  1814 ;  a  captain  of  the  King^s  Life  Guards,  and  made  Peer 
of  Ffwice  by  Louis  XVIII.,  June  4, 1814. 

Massena. 

Bom  at  Nice ;  he  was  a  simple  subordinate*  officer  in  a  regiment  of 
the  line  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  He  swore  fidelity  to 
the  Republic,  which  made  him  a  general,  and  he  fDUght  for  it  in  Italy. 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  Prince  of  Essling,  Duke  of  Rivoli.  Having 
been  commander-in-chief  of  the  array  of  Portugal,  he  sent  his  adherence 
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to  the  King  from  Toulon,  April  16,  1814 ;  he  reiterated  this  adherenoe 
to  the  Count  d^Artois.  On  the  lOlh  of  Septemher,  1814,  the  king  signad 
the  marriage  contract  of  the  marshars  daughter  (yictt)riue  Maasena) 
with  the  Count  Reille.  Marshal  Massena  accepted,  under  the  ephe- 
meral reign  of  Napoleon,  the  chief  command  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  iwhich  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  resign. 

BON.  A.  J.  DE  MONCKE. 

Bom  at  Be8an9on  in  1754.  Eose  from  the  rank  of  grenadier  to  the 
bar  of  the  Convention,  to  resume  afterwards  the  helmet  and  the  sword. 
His  family  name  was  Jeanot.  He  was  formerly  lord  of  the  village  of 
that  name,  and  acquired  great  property.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  raised  him  in  a  few  months  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of 
commander-in-chief.  After  the  peace  with  Spain  he  was  sent  by  the 
Directory  into  Italy.  He  was  named  by  the  Emperor  Marshal  and 
Duke  of  Conegliano.  **  M.  the  Marshal,"  says  the  DebatB,  May  1, 
1814,  "  has  been  to  Boulogne  to  meet  Louis  XVIII.  He  has  been 
seen  on  horseback  successively  either  behind  the  Emperor's  carriage 
or  that  of  the  King."  The  marshal  was  confirmed  by  the  latter  in  his 
post  of  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Louis,  June  1 ;  Peer  of  France, 
June  4 ;  and  Minister  of  State  composing  the  King's  council.  Far  from 
losing  anything  under  the  former  government,  M.  Moncey  was  again 
named  Peer  of  France  by  the  Emperor,  June  4,  1816. 

Edward  Mortieb. 
According  to  some,  born  at  Cambray,  but  others  say  at  Dunkirk: 
one  of  the  most  famous  generals  of  the  republic.  He  was  named 
Marshal  by  the  Emperor,  Duke  of  Treveso,  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  army  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Louis  XVIII.  named  him  peer  cf 
France,  Knight  of  St.  Louis  (1814),  and  governor  of  the  military  divi- 
sion of  Lille.  M.  Mortier  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  King, 
April  80,  1814,  at  Compiegne.  He  had  also  the  honour  of  dining 
with  the  Emperor,  March  S7,  1815,  at  the  Tuileries. 

Joachim  Mttrat. 

Bom  at  Quercy.  Hose  from  the  rank  of  soldier  to  that  of 
King.  He  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  republic,  and  fought  for  it.  He 
besieged  Toulon,  and  was  employed  as  Colonel  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
General  of  brigade  in  Egypt.  After  that  he  became  brother-in-law  to 
the  Emperor,  Governor  of  Paris,  and  Grand  Admiral  of  France.  The 
Emperor  placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  Naples. 

His  Majesty  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Allies  to  dethrone  liis  brother- 
in-law.  The  following  is  his  proclamation  : — '*  For  a  length  of  time  it 
was  my  belief  that  the  Emperor  fought  for  the  peace  and  glory  of 
France.  I  have  fought  by  his  side  ;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  me  to  entertain  any  illusion  :  the  Emperor *s  will  is  solely  for  war. 
I  should  betray  the  interests  of  my  ancient  country — those  of  my  state 
and  yours — if  I  were  not  immediately  to  separate  my  forces  from  his, 
in  order  to  join  those  of  the  allied  powers,  whose  magnanimous  inten- 
tions are  to  re-establish  the  dignity  of  thrones  and  the  independence 
of  nations.    I  am  aware  endeavours  are  made  to  mislead  tlie  patriotism 
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of  the  Frenoh  yfhxf  are  in  my  army  hy  false  sentiments  of  honour  and 
fidelity,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  world  to  the  mad  ambition 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Soldiers,  there  are  only  two  banners  id 
Europe ;  apon  the  one  jou  read  religion,  morality*  justice,  moderation; 
laws,  peace,  and  happiness ;  upon  the  other,  persecutions,  artifices, 
violence,  tyranny,  war,  and  mourning  throughout  all  families.  Decide 
which  JOU  are  fur.  (Signed)        '*  Joaohiv. 

*' Bologna,  Jan.  80,  1814.'* 

Michael  Net. 

Bom  at  Sarrelouis,  January  10,  1769.  Entered  in  the  hussars  very 
youug,  and  passed  rapidly  through  all  the  subaltern  grades  to  that  of 
Adjutant-General,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Klebcr  in  1794. 
Never  was  a  warrior  more  brave ;  at  the  same  time,  none  was  more  in- 
consunt,  more  versatile,  or  more  variable.  He  was  a  General  under 
the  republic.  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  Prince  of  Moscow,  and  Duke  of 
Elehiugen. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Marshal  Ney  to  the  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion composing  the  provisional  government : — **  Monsieur,  I  repaired 
yesterday  to  Paris  with  the  Duke  of  Tarento  and  the  Duke  de  Vicence» 
charged  as  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  An  unforeseen 
event  having  suddenly  arrested  the  negotiations,  which,  however,  seemed 
to  promise  the  most  happy  results,  I  saw  from  that  time  that,  in  order 
to  save  our  dear  country  the  frightful  horrors  of  civil  war,  nothing  re- 
mained to  the  French  but  to  embrace  entirely  the  cause  of  our  ancient 
kings ;  and,  penetrated  with  this  sentiment,  it  is  that  I  repaired  this 
evening  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  acquaint  him  with  the  wishea  of 
the  nation.  Napoleon,  convinced  of  the  critical  position  in  which  he 
has  placed  Finance,  and  of  the  impossibility  he  experiences  in  saving 
her  himself,  is  inclined  to  resign  and  to  consent  to  an  entire  abdication 
without  restriction ;  and  I  hope  that  to-morrow  morning  he  will  him- 
self send  me  the  authentic  act  in  due  form.  As  soon  as  it  is  prepared 
I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  you." 

Ney  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of  Monsieur  at  the  time  of  his  en-* 
trance  into  Paris.  "  Monsieur,"  said  the  Marshal,  *'  we  have  served  a 
government  with  zeal  which  commanded  us  in  the  name  of  France. 
Your  Highness  and  his  Majesty  shall  see  with  what  fidelity  and  devoted- 
ness  we  will  serve  our  legitimate  king." — {Journal  des  Dibats,  April 
14th,  1814.) 

Extract  from  a  Decree  of  the  King,  May  20,  1814 : — **  Our  consin, 
Marshal  Ney,  is  named  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Royal  Corps  of 
Cuirassiers,  Dragoons,  Chasseurs,  and  of  the  Light  Horse  Lancers  of 
France."  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Louis,  June  1st;  and  Peer 
of  France,  June  4,  1814. 

"  Marshal  Ney,  Prince  of  Moscow,  has  solicited  the  king  to  give 
him  an  appointment.  His  Migesty  has  assured  him  that  he  relied  on 
*his  fidelity.  The  marshal  kissed  the  hand  of  the  king  with  respectful 
enthusiasm,  and  told  him  that  the  most  beautiful  day  of  his  life  would 
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be  that  in  ^Ucb 'ha  might  be  able. to  give  him  proofs  of  hia. devotion;** 
•^{J^umal  ds  ParU^  March  11,  .1816.)  He  iiras  appointed  Goto* 
maiuiar-in-Chief  of  the  army  sent  by  the  Kioir  against  Napoleon,. and 
declared  he  would  biing  the  eagle  in  a  cage  to  JParia ;  but  immediiOa^ 
^U'tarwards  iaaued  the  following 

(Mmr  (ifihB  1%. 

«*  The  IIIarBhal  Prince  ef  Moscow  to  the  troops  of  his  O^vemmefnt-t 
Hi— Officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers, — The  oaase  of  the  Beurboos  is 
for  ever  lost.  The  legitimate  dynasty,  which  the  French  nation  has 
adopted  to  re-ascend  the  threos,  is  the  Bmperor  Napoleon,  our  sove- 
reign, to  whom  solely  belongs  the  right  to  reign  over  our  beautiful 
country.  Whetlier  the  Bourbon  nobles  expatriate  thenraelvee  agam  or 
o^nsent  to  live  amon^;  ns,  what  is  that  to  ue  ?  The  wtered  caase  of 
)ityi>rty  and  of  our  independence  will  no  longer  snifer  from  their  fatal 
iiifluenee.  They  have  wished  to  disparage  our  military  ^lory,>but  they 
deceived  themseivae;  thin  glory  is  the  fruit  of  labours  too  noble  for  ua 
ever  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  soldiers.  The  time  is  no  more  in 
whif'h  the  people  are  to  be  governed  by  extinguishing  all  their  rights. 
Liberty  triumphs  at  len^^tb,  and  'Nfrpofeon,  our  aa«[ust  emperor,  pro- 
eeals  to  strengthen  it  for  ever.  Henceforth  may  this  cause,  so  beaa«« 
tffel,  be  ours,  and  that  of  t\\  France.  May  all  the  brave  men  wiwoL 
I  bNve  the  honotir  to  command,  feel  deeply  this  great  trath. 

••  Soldiers'?  I  have  often  led  you  to  victory;  now  I  wish  to  lead  yon 
to  that  immortitl  f^halanx  which  the  Bmperor  Napoleon  aAudacts  to 
Psris,  and  which  will  arrive  theiie  in  afew  days,  and  there  our  hopes 
and  liappiness  will'befor  e^'er  realised.     Long  live  the  Emperof! 

*•  Lons*le-Saulnier,  March  l^th,  1815.  (Signed)     "  NaJT.** 

M.  Nev  became  Peer  of  France  by  an  Imperial  decree,  June  4th, 
1S15.    The  story  6f  his  execution  id  too  well  known  .to  need  repetition. 
CHASLEa  Nicaouks  Oudinrt. 

Bom  April  125th,  1765.  A. general  under  the  £epublicy  named  by 
"die  Emperor  Miir»bal  of  France,  Duke  of  Reggio. 

*<  To  the  Duke  de  Berri, — Monsieur,  I  have  this  instant  arrived  in 
Paris  and  without  troops,  but  1  have  left  them  |)repared  and  ready  to 
execute  any  movement  which  mi^  be  required  by  the  Provisional 
Government.  Your  Serene  Higlmess  has  done  me  justice  in  inter- 
preiing' my  sentiments.  I  experience. a  sincere  regret  at  not  havi^ 
been  in  a  positron  to  share  in  the  noble  emotion  which  Franoe  has  ad 
length  shown  in  the  sound  part  it  has  adopted.  I  have  done,  at  least 
in  the  position  in  which  1  was  placed,  all  that  duty  and  honour  com- 
manded me.  1  have  particulaie  to  this  ellect  to  give  to  your  Serene 
Highness,  which  will  be  interesting  to  you.  I  entreat  you  to  pleass 
to  point  out  to  me  the  time  in  which  I  could  converse  upon  them.  I 
beg  your  Serene  Highness  to  assure  the  government  that  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  rendering  myself  useful,  either  in  tbe  organizatioii 
or  command  of  troops  which  may  be  formed  in  the  king*8  name. 
Finally,  I  am  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  in  any  way  it  migr 
ordain." — {Journal  des  Dibats,  April  11th,  1815.) 

The  followiog  is  an  extract  from  the  sKiug'a  order,  given  at  tha 
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Tuileries,  March  20, 1814  : — **  Our  cousin.  Marshal  Oudinet,  is  named 
Gomiiiander-iD-Ghief  of  the  Hoyiil  Corps  of  Grdiudiere  and  Infantry 
Chasseurs  of  Prance ;"  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Lnui;*,  June  1  ; 
Governor  of  the  second  military  division  named  by  the  King,  June  28, 
1814 ;,  Miaifiiftr  of  Stftle  oemposiag  the  King  a  cooncil. 

Nicholas  Soult 
Hose  from  the  ranks  to  he  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  Republic ; 
Jtfaishal  of  the.  Empire.  Duke  of  Dalraatia.  Erery  one  ia  acquaintini  with 
his  order  of  the  diiy  against  the  Duk«  of  Auisouleme,  March  18,  1814. 
Hbwerer,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  at  the  head  of  the  division  of  the  left 
^ini;,  Tvaited  upon  the  prince  (i)€&al^.Miijr  L5, 1814  j;  Grand  fiagleofth^ 
Jlegioo  of  Honour,  named  by  the  Emperor  (year  thirteeD);  and  Gonunaot 
ider  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Louisi  Septembt^r  24,  1814;  Minister  and 
Secretary  at  Wai;  named'  by  Louia  XVI 11 ,  Dai^euiber  18,  lAl4ki 
iuDeatad  fa^  Napolaon  Bmt.  of  Franoe  the  4Ui.4iC  June  MWwiiig*. 

StJOBBT. 

Bom  at  Lyons.  Entering  the  anny.he  nase  tathe  rank  of  Marshat 
of  the  Empire  and  Duke  of  Albufem  under  the  Emperor.  KumeiXHM 
are  the  ordero  of  the  day  ifiitten.by  M.  Sndiet  against  Napi»leon. 

Louis  XVIII.  named  him  Qovemor  of  Alaace  and  Pear  of  Franceb 
June,  1814.  On  the.  return  ef  NapolcKMi  (torn  Elba  Miu^al  JSochalt 
wined  him,  and  was  named  Peer  of  Fmnoe,  June  4,  14^15.  '*  Thit 
Empemr  abdieatod  again*  and.  Louie  XVIiL  ratura^k  M.  Siiehaft 
again  brought  to  dbe  king  tlie  humi^f  of  bm  penwnal  d^irotion*'*'-^ 
(ji^riater^My  AugviBt  Ui.  LBi  (»») 

Victor,  Dtjkis  of  Bklluko. 

Kamed  by  the  Emperor  Marshal  of  the  Emfiire,  &Q. 

'*  The  order  of  the  King^  and.  hie  proolaoHMion  of  the  6lh  imt,  aoQ- 
nounce  to  the  Fnench  the  attempt  of.  Buonaparte  on  the  peaoa  and  hap>» 
pineaa  of  the  people  which  they  Imve  eii|Myed  under  the  patemiil  geven^ 
ment  of  theic  lawlul.and  juailf  endeared  aoeeraiga,  butat  the  eaeie  ttflMt 
they  anneunoe  theapproaahing  ohaotioemeiUof  thiefiewciiaie.  Ourtreop% 
ere  already  in  purauitof  the  euther,.  end  all  rnuat  hope  that  the  tentti*- 
nation  of  bia-uiifonuneie  euatenee  ia  at  bend.     Ho^erer,  ahaoid  thtm 
hope  be  ai»ament<deoei««i,  if  \he  petfidiooa  deftinnaof  Buomiftarta  finil. 
parriaenw  eeffieiendy  Mimemna  to*  aeoand  tbmr  esMutinn^  i^ere  ta^  the 
naniof.  honour  who  would  heailaliete  oamhut  them.?  AliiFmnohmen  will 
l)»  feund  pmpamd,  if  neeaaaary>  ta  repel  their  enemy,  for  iliatie  the  aaia 
^riio'hee  tyranniaedv  deaolated,  eadiheunyed  Fnaaee  during  tivelTe  yeera 
It  le  the  national  honeur;  the  king,  the  enntMicutional  oherter,  the* 
Qsuntrr,  ia  ehoit,  that  maaBt  he  defended.     SohiicrB,  your  aentimente 
are  knevn  te  me,  and  if  we  am  eiilled  to  eoncnr  in  the  deatmetion  of 
the  iaotioua  vcw  ahall  fulfil  our  duty  and  our  oatha.     Our  euguet  and 
goed  king  will  be  aaiisAed  with  onr  aenneoH. 

**  Sedan,  Mnnh  10,  181S.  (Signed)        «•  Bi&ume  * 

Bhllono  aflerwaEda  joined  the  £mpero]EL 
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(hmkvizknoiix  of  this  Natt. — ^Lord  Palxebston  has  had  enough  of 
war,  and  we  are  extremely  sceptical  as  to  his  hastily  engaging  agaia 
in  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  pocket  the  affront  put  upon  us  by  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  any  indignity  to  which  we  may  be  subjected  in  other 
quarters.  This  is  what  we  expected,  and  what  we  predicted ;  for  we 
felt  assured  that  after  so  many  years  of  unswerving  fidelity,  the  Premier 
would  never  be  false  to  his  duties  of  bottle-holder.  His  fine  boast  about 
the  Koman  citizen  was  always  appraised  at  its  right  value,  as  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing ;  and  its  operation  is  evidenced  in  the  hind- 
rances and  annoyances  to  which  Englishmen  are  exposed  in  ever}-  part 
of  the  world.  But  though  the  British  Government,  however  insulted 
or  outraged,  may  shrink  from  upholding  the  national  name,  the  course 
of  events  seems  to  indicate  that  hostilities  will  eventually  become  a  ne- 
cessity. Wherever  we  turn,  symptoms  of  commotion  present  themselves, 
and  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  great  European  complication.  Italy, 
Btung  by  a  thousand  wrongs,  cannot  remain  in  its  present  condition,  and 
the  first  revolutionary  outbreak  will  shake  Europe  to  its  centre.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  encroachments  of  America  are  daily  becoming  more 
serious,  and  more  provoking;  and,  defer  it  as  we  may,  the  time  is  at  hand 
when,  if  only  from  motives  of  self-preservation,  we  must  oppose  her 
*'  manifest  destiny  "  by  force  of  arms.  Consequently,  war  will  come, 
whether  our  rulers  like  it  or  not. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  is  important  that  we  should  be  ready 
with  our  Navy.  The  sea  is  England's  element,  and,  in  peace  or  war, 
we  should  ever  be  prepared  to  rule  it.  That  a  force  for  active  operations 
cannot  be  improvised,  the  late  war  has  sufficiently  attested ;  and  while 
we  still  possess  the  formidable  resources  with  which  we  closed  the 
struggle,  care  should  be  taken  that  we  are  not  again  placed  at  such  a 
disadvantage.  By  the  supplemental  naval  estimates,  recently  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  the  number  of  seamen  to  be  employed  is  reduced  from 
70,000,  to  50,000,  not  a  lai^e  reduction,  considering  the  small  establish- 
ment previously  maintained.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  diminished 
number  can  be  kept  up,  now  that  peace,  cutting  off  the  stimulus  of 
prize-money,  has  lessened  the  attractions  of  the  service.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  war  establishment,  in  spite  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  never  attained  its  maximum,  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  contest,  we  were  still  6000  seamen  short  of  the  authoiised 
number.  The  offer  of  a  large  bounty  failed  to  attract  at  Sunderland, 
though  the  town  at  the  time  swarmed  with  seamen,  and  the  public  zeal- 
ously seconded  the  exertions  of  the  authorities.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  mercantile  service  holds  out  superior  inducements,  and,  while  this 
is  the  case,  the  Navy  must  always  be  short-handed.  We  can  allow 
something  for  the  natural  repugnance  to  discipline,  to  which  the  careless 
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habits  of  tlie  sailor  are  peculiarly  averse ;  but  that  of  the  Navy,  though 
strict  and  uniform,  is  consistent,  and  we  trust  that,  in  the  present  day, 
ferw  of  our  ships-of-war  are  commanded  by  the  brutes  of  the  old  system, 
with  whom  *^  three-dozen "  was  a  daily  routine.  There  is,  however, 
still  great  room  for  improvement,  as  every  one  admits;  and  Sir  Charus 
Wood  promises  a  steady  course  of  amelioration,  which  will  gradually 
remove  all  ground  of  complaint.  We  agree  with  the  First  Lord  that 
this  is  the  surest  mode  of  popularising.the  service,  while  it  will,  at  the 
same  time,  raise  both  the  moral  and  social  character  of  the  sailor. 

£ut,  in  the  mean  time,  something  must  be  done  to  raise  a  reserve 
force  for  time  of  war.  This  would  be  especially  necessary  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  %ith  the  United  States,  when  the  enemy,  by  increasing  his 
rate  of  pay,  and  offering  superior  chances  of  prize  money,  might  be  ez« 
pected  to  seduce  a  large  number  of  our  seamen  into  his  service.  By 
such  means  he  won  his  vaunted  naval  triumphs  in  the  last  war,  and,  al- 
lowing for  his  superior  weight  of  metal,  would  again  be  placed  on  a 
footing  of  advantage.  In  our  recent  armaments,  great  assistance  was 
derived  from  the  Coast  Guard ;  but  the  supply,  excellent  in  quality, 
was  limited  in  extent,  though  carried  to  the  furthest  point.  Impress* 
xnent  may  be  considered  as  obsolete,  since,  in  the  altered  temper  of 
men's  minds,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  it  could 
«ver  be  again  resorted  to.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some  established  pro- 
vision becomes  more  imperative ;  and  we  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
Admiral  Bowles,  whose  practical  suggestions  have  been  of  so  much  bene* 
fit  to  the  service,  has  put  forward  a  plan  calculated  to  meet  the  case. 
Wo  have  now  before  us  the  heads  of  the  proposed  measure,  which,  broad 
aad  comprehensive  in  character,  appears  to  be  as  adequate  as  can  be  de- 
sired. In  a  few  seaman-like  remarks,  the  gallant  admiral  points  out  our 
nautical  shortcomings  in  the  late  struggle,  and  clearly  states  their  origin. 
The  Eussians,  in  fact,  had,  at  one  time,  a  much  larger  force  afloat  than 
ourselves,  and  were  only  deterred  from  attacking  us  by  our  maritime  re- 
putation. So  much  forbearance  could  not  be  looked  for  from  a  naval 
power,  which  would  be  only  too  eager  to  take  us  at  a  disadvantage ;  and 
such  a  result,  jeopardising  our  navsd  supremacy,  we  must  be  careful  to 
avoid.  Admiitd  BowiiES  proposes  to  establish  a  naval  militia,  by  divid- 
ing the  coast  into  maritime  districts,  which  shall  be  exempt  from 
ballots  for  the  regular  militia,  but  bound  to  furnish  a  quota  for  the 
Kavy.  The  regulations  are  to  be  as  nearly  similar  as  circumstances 
will  allow ;  and,  as  with  the  land  force,  this  naval  reserve  will,  by 
periodical  training  during  peace,  be  ready  for  immediate  embodiment 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  details  of  the  measure  undoubtedly 
require  consideration,  and  perhaps  amendment ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
likely  to  work  well,  and  we  must  press  it  on  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  country. 

The  Lottery  op  Bjswaeds. — ^Many  are  at  a  complete  loss  to  under- 
stand on  what  principle  the  honours  and  rewards  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice during  the  late  war  have  been  awarded.  Is  the  War  Department 
governed  by  a  providence  or  by  chance  }  The  heathen  poet,  contemplate 
lag  the  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  presented  by  the  human  nioe^ 
was  reduced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  bodies  and  souls  were  not 
specially  adapted  to  each  other;  but  that  the  g^ods,  haying  fiwhioned  a  lot 
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oft  floidttand  An  efoal  number  of;  litdiM,  and  ]iilod  tiwis  opt  in.  i  , 
Ii€^^  todc  the  firati80iil<  tha^.efime  to  hand}  «nd  siitcbed  it upin  tbm  . 
nc}V€nii  UodtF^  irithoiifara&roiicetQ  tbttun  velutive.  eodoivaeBta.    Henoar 
it.li«4qM»iol  ika^  a«great  raind>whkih  isfiueaced  or  rubd  the  vnMy  vmrn 
oin'  inpriifinMi  in  ai  dww&d  fimiii  aad»  on  the  otfaflrhMid^  a  baar* 
spirit  waa^tricdiedi  oatcwith  panoBal.  beaalyw    The  farou^of  the  War 
Bisipartment  am  dealt  &rth  in  the  aaiae  pfcnaiaanonBafyto.    We  liear  dE 
a  hatoii  pf*  Q.CBJb,  voA^oii  aoan^  laaibforEae  naajF  ffianta;  battheMi 
sons  of  Anak^potteas  nothiag  of  naant  bat  ila  maatltt.    Tndf^  anna  east . 
b'vejreftt^  ftamfl  w^hteya  greataeis^  and  same  haFagrai^iMB»tbnistap«L 
tfaaMn.    SaAiBPmai^  what  ha  panned  thiarttflectioB,  nawt  Hmvm  ha4. 
hjit  ej^  aa.  the  DawbigeiDSb.     Sttvel^  tdiare  vae  a  PAnf^aai  m  th» 
EUsahelhan  age,  and.  piirhapa^  a>  BAOfsaeceit.    Bat.  a*  ma-  tUBe,  aaA 
in*,  so  o0Qati|f»  ooitld  the  hmoai*  aadi  diatiDctiana  eoatemL  by^  ibm 
CawwMf  Ion  nexitonoBS  aeniee  against)  the  SBseny,  have  bsesidistribatadi 
xnare  partiaUjr,  or  nith.  lesa^mgardtto  thecijfiMt  and  pwpaaa  i«D^idiiBh» 
tha^  were  iastituted. 

ife^Kt^  80«3ff*^''9«»wlFTi«d  athsae^wai^  ai<fPe  aUikinsnav  enaai; 
tlieirftiepW)n*«ft«rt'a6ttt84ftitet»ttkef  t^  AliiW/  asd^bflni  gsikiibrjr 
at^theh(-ttd  of  hisTiietf,  t^'tt^AhirhefBe  lied  b^senldlted'ttrid^  Witt,  mma^ 
btrtetf  rWt'aflittl«toth«8tfceiB^tJf:tlte'd#3rr  Hewaseffiirttf  ooMfieaeOffAt*. 
tK*  deirtly  ^M  of  MCTttaflit;  i^^^Wh^WWcwwted  womdtd  ftttotis** 
fiddi  The ^i§<-dltl«<  to  «<«(?!*  <)NreAit^bfiUt«rt'r«wltst»'bift>*in,.g8U' 
laiitry,  2^  tffllit^  jttdgtff^tft  :9mm  t^  !fim-  latfdi tfgk»f  tll€^ tna>iiaiti-.th^ 
EM«i  tKi>^^'aMtfJ^fifi«ktH«»ift^dMia€Ki^ 

yAMf^,h^  r^thtdhM'  M<  h)s-  i^(M  i  tM^i^m  (f¥ef  t^iAf  Wdffi^  8latg»* 
B^ma^j  ftft*  T^bftt^t^  rftk  Of  Hijtiiy  «^  MHMlh  9in^  A^amm^  wair  »• 
fittt^  sci^tfel  m  hh  eMf  (nAfbfft  iff  tM  Tmimlu,  md  hi^  ^mcmtMm 
B/imil  tb  tfttfk  tHnm^-  a*  iMg  Sfttd'  flM^^ii(»n«M  iNMVitiide;  Bat  air 
CmOMi  MtfW»  Htm  not'  a  mdWlM*  df  ttW  ftT4«»cni«f.  ]^  it  b««' 
kiidt^n  tb«t=  thfd  ii^  ^  ft^kl' W  to  adV^^j^lff^flK  whidh'tM»  mKrit,  exoept^ 
by  ac(^a^nt;  dat!  overffetfp.  Tttfc  «««»  of  Sir  F«fri»*rt«*  Wf£l/»AM  iar 
afl'  ^deptictti;  Tfhe  Miilirtl*  «  War  W^a  d^lit^rmtrty  ablmdofird  EaW 
tO'  ffio  0tfeifly,  md;  in  the  exdt%d  fltal»  of  pttblio  ffertittf,  it  beoam#» 
8^p«fltit  to  m^tk^  a  piMd^  of  tb<^  bfttll^od  :0ilt(sh  oftceii^  so  aS  t#' 
gfVd  the  diss^ief  tliO  ap^dt1fiiriei0  of  a  triucfltm.  Btit  Sic  GfKlKoii  Bnaiii^i^ 
di^dtidlhg  solely  oil'  His  iliertf,  alfd  biiWlig'  !lo'fHeodflt  Court,  can  bap 
ptofeed*%  •#itll  iilltmiiityj  arid>  lio«««litJglr,  8fi  ordef  of  ^e  daf 
afitlontKJes  that'  bd  bos'  b«^  ittadb  a  Qwml^  md  bo  is^tbus  qt^atlf 
sbelt^d; 

^e  rfilgllt  dbflfrart'  tbfe  fbtfbff#«f  tbte  ^iiieiit  officer  witbttoat  of  tlia^ 
jtfari'of  hvcx'if  tff  Of  Iiortl  G«oil6!i  PaO*j  «be  fotttter  of  \i^boiii,  on  the 
solitary  occasion  of  his  facing  the  enemy,  is  accused  of  bt^Wa|(  oaumli 
the  loss  of  an  entire  division  of  cff^^ftrjr,  while  the  latter  was*  only  under 
fitfe  at  Bdlaklava,  dbd' tbell  tihxtc  hbtttd  tritb  the  iflftntion  of  l«lv*ing  the 
s6Wc«.  But  tbfete  tffe  Old  8torie«;  aiid  W^  taay  take  a  fflons  wcent  oasa* 
-^tbnt  of  8ir  BntiitiftJ  Lyo.x*.  1VTi«it'bH!i  9^  ioMsn  done,  moro  tbatf^ 
A^ttlii^l  ]^H^i  I)iiNllA!r  Or  Wi*  RbfiRfrt-  Dui^«,  that  \m  should  be  mised' 
W'  ttiB  pecwgft  >  Adtnirtl  DMaks  DTj»ti\S  bomb  rded  the  foru  at  the 
^tt-atice  to  the  htirbout  of  Sfebmitbpol :  his  nsitt^sake  of  thfe  Baltie  bom- 
bttrded  Sii»eaborgs  but  8il*  Ei^MxmlJ  B*d>.s^  thougJi«he  had  equalo^ca^- 
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twiitiM,  did'Mistop  dn4  of  ibe  eniiinry  tnck  of  a  Uoohode.  *We  do 
not  blame  him  for  Iua  iaaotioB ;  on  the  eantKary^  wo bavie  no  doubt  tbm,%. 
as  thingB  8tood»  be  aoted  fon  the  besi^  and  that  if  the  Unnutn  bad  but^ 
given  bun  a  chaDoeyhe  would  not  have  been  found  wanting.  But  oo&«* 
aidering.  that  he  did  nothing  oat  of  the  eammon  routine  of  daty,  i^l^ 
and  MciuaHy  aa  that  was  peribmed,  we  innsr  and'  do  complain  tliat^. 
after  being,  elevated  over  the  heada-  of*  bia-aeniore  to  a  rank  never  at»* 
taiaed  by  fTsueM,  he  ahoald  receive  also  the  highest*,  honour  in.  the  giffc^ 
of. the  CaowNt. simply-  beoanae  faia  8en-in*law-  is  a  Dake.  At  the  samar* 
timey.offioeia.  like  Sir  Gaanaa  Baown,  who  have  been  mora  thnee  engaged) 
against  the  enemy  than  Sb  EmiVjcBf  Lroira*  is  yeaia>ald|  are  lett  unla»« 
wavdod)  aiidti9eat(Bdwith>orual^negieott. 

Thb  Foreign  Lcotoits. — Our  Faieign' Legions  have  turned  out  ^rwf 
bad  speculation.  Becruited  at  a  fabulous  expense,  and  at  the  risk  of  a. 
ilipture  with  half-a-doaen  powers,  tbey  prove  to  be  the  sweepings  off 
the  earth,  drawn  together  ftom  all  the  gaola  of  Europe.  These  pet* 
dorps  oflxml  Pakhuke  are  very  diffbrent  troops  iVom  ue  brave  Hona- 
Weriaxi  Legion,  which  shared  our  glory  in-  the  great  war  with  Napo^- 
TtEOS.  Our  Jdinister  at  War,  whatever  his  dealings  with  ourselves,, 
deserves  the  thanks  of  ev^  static  of  Germany  for  ridding  them  of  suchi 
itiiBans,  and  we  shall' not  be  surprised^  to  hear  that  ha  receives  a  testl— 
iftonial  ft'om  their  respective  police  authorities,,  expressing  their  sense  ofC 
His  services^  Italy  owes  him  the  same  acknowledgment,. audi  the  re-- 
]|orted  safbty  of  her  road^  of  whicU  we  have  latisly  heard  so  much,  ibb 
]|erfbctly  intelligible,  when  we  remember  what  a  clearance  has  boom 
tfiade  by  the  British  recruiting  asigeant.  The  expenditure  ineuired  forr 
aach  of  these  filibusters  would  have  maintained  four  British  soldiers^  soii 
tfiat;  tiaking  the  numl)er  embodied  at  10,000,  we  could  have  had.for  th9 
game  money  40,000  English.  But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  thestf 
lllack  bands,  who  have  never  known  better  &re  than  bread  and  gruel^. 
lave  been  pampered  with  beef  and  porter,  till  at  last  tbey  have  begum 
Id  fancy  themselves  real  heroes,  and  are  going  to  turn  us  out  of  our  owm 
&land:  Atenns  come  upon  us  fKmr  etrery  quarter.  If ow  tite  I^onaried 
have  taken  possession  of  Plymouth — ^a  very  proper  place,  certainly,  to 
intrust  to  the  keeping  of  foreigners ;  now  they  have  made  an  onslaught 
on  the  unoffending  citizens  of  Yalettas^  now  they  have  attacked  the 
Bifles  at  Aldershott — in  short)  whe)rever  they  are  quartered,  there  ia 
nothing  hnt  insubeidination^  appi^hensioa)  and  teiror.  Hew  long'  ara 
the  people  of  this  great  country  to  be  thus  bearded,  insulted,  and  dra- 
gooned by  Lord  Paitmubx's  preoioua  auxiliaries  ?  It  is  a  question  fos 
tlioihselvea  to  answer;  but  the  Govemment  may  be  asaarad  that  our 
Boidiers,  enduridg:  aadfoi^wanng  though  they  are^wtU  not  subndt  to 
aaoh' cowardly  attaeks.  In  the  noma  of  justice  we  demand  a  searching 
Inquiry  into  these  otttnfgoonfhproeoBdings,  and  publie  order  and  the  law 
idike  r«quifs  that^  the  ofHMidera  shall  be  severely  punished.  When  thia 
is  done,  the  sooner  we  get  rid' of  our  fbnjign  legions  the  better ;  and  we 
tteartily  hope  that^  Comb  War  or  come  peace,  they  are  the  last  we  shall 
ever  see  of  the  brood» 

!  Pnmi  these  reawrks  we  are  bound  to  except  the  Swiss  legion^  whicbi 
from  the  moment  et' its  enrolment,  ha<«  uniiormiy  exhibitedthose  highmir 
lilai^  qualitae^  whtahilonB  the-haiaditaij^taharaater  ot^tita/SwisM^^ 
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.  Thb  Pubch^sb  STRTEK.^-The  obseirationB  on  the  purchase  system 
in  our  last  number  have  elicited  some  slijj^ht  expression  of  dissent,  fr^m 
a  quarter  we  are  bound  to  treat  with  respect.  Our  gallant  correspon- 
dent inquires  what  system  we  would  establish  in  its  place ;  but  on  re- 
perusiog  our  remarks,  he  will  find  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement,  though  not  considered  insuperable,  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  Both  the  seniority  and  the  merit  principle  are  open  to 
objections,  the  one  from  being  too  slow,  the  other  as  liable  io  abuse ; 
but  this,  though  culling  for  grave  consideration,  says  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  present  system.  The  greatest  abuse  of  all  is  purchase :  the  worst 
test  of  fitness  is  money.  But  so  much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject 
at  various  times  in  the  pagi*s  of  this  journal,  that  we  have  really  no  new 
suggestions  to  offer ;  and  we  shall  defer  further  remarks  till  &e  com- 
mission now  sitting  has  made  its  report. 


Lietttesant-Genekal  Thomas  Paterson. — It  is  with  regret  we 
announce  the  death  of  this  zealous  and  conscientiuus  ofiicer.  Gene- 
ral Paterson  was  the  son  of  Robert  Paterson,  Esq.,  of  Piewlands,  in 
Ayrshire,  and  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1795.  He  commanded 
a  battery  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807,  when  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Blomefield  for  beating  off  with 
part  of  a  9-pounder  brigade  a  diviHion  of  Danish  gunboats,  armed 
vith  24- pounders,  and  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  Walcheren 
in  1809.  After  long  service  with  his  company  in  Canada,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Gibraltar,  and  in  command  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  Jamaica,  he  was  selected  for  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Military  Repository  at  Woolwich  in  1836,  and  whilst  in  charge 
of  that  important  establishment  for  perfecting  the  instruction  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  he  maintained  it  in  u  high  state  of  discipline  until 

11846,  when  he  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General.  Ue  died  on 
the  13th  June  last,  after  having  held  the  command  of  the  5th  Bat- 
talion Royal  Artillery  for  6  years. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Evelyn  Marston.    By  the  Author  of  **  Emilia  Wyndham.*'    3  vols. 

The  author  of  *'  Emilia  Wyndham  "  introduced  in  that  worV  a  style  of  story- 
telling which  may  be  considered  an  impruvemeDt  on  that  of  MU»  Austen,  re- 
taining the  deltnetttive  character  of  that  writer,  wh«le  ibe  inieresit  of  the  btory 
is  heightened  by  action.  Uer  sucoeeMing  tales  have  ail  parukeu,  mure  or  less, 
of  these  qnalitieii,  and  tbey  appear  unimpaired  in  her  present  Imok.  It  must 
he  acknowledged  that  her  Idler  productions  sustain  the  reputation  won  by  her 
first,  thou^rli  at  one  time  it  appeared  to  be  io  dau)(er ;  and  the  vein  which 
opened  so  well  and  promised  so  mucb|  all  at  once  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 
**£velyn  Marston'*  decidedly  rank^  witb  her  bcbt  efforts,  it  is  quietly  told,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  deeply  interesting,  and  at  times  dtsp*ays  unmistdkeahle  marks  or 

S>wer.  Evflyn  is  a  woman,  ami  one  who  fairly  rt  presents  the  female  charticter. 
o>n  an  heiress,  siie  contracts  what, in  a  worldly  sense,  would  be  called  an  impru- 
dent marriage,  wliich  is  the  more  unsatisfactoiy  a8,iu  cimrse  of  time,  it  is  disco- 
vered that  a  flaw  in  her  latlier*s  will  has  depnvad  her  u(  herespeuted  inheiiianoa. 


Sbe  oo#  bfoomradepfadent  on  her  husHand,  a  poor  artiit,  aod  on  hfr  olf ;  and 
frum  tlii»  puiui  ibe  interest  of  the  story  increuseA,  and  is  maiiitaiued  lo  ihe  end 
I>1  the  butik.  Such  a  work  necessaiitjf  inculcates  high  mur^tt  lessmiN;  tiud  as 
few  auth«ir8  can  iniprei«  ihe  reader  wore  sirongly  th.in  Mrs.  Mursb,  '*  KveljfU 
Marstun  "  will  doubtless  become  a  j^vouiite  with  a  very  wide  circle. 


Veiled  HEAtxa.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Wife's  Trals."    3  vols. 

Veiietl  hearts  are  very  common  things  in  this  jogging  world  of  ours,  where 
not  mai*y  wear  iheir  hvaris  up^n  their  bleeve,  lor  daws  lo  peck  at.  We  all 
ll.ive  our  little  secrets,  and  ^ly  rei^rves,  which  no  eye,  however  irukled,  is 
Derniitted  to  tiurvey.  'J'he  smiling  lip  olWn  masks  an  embrasure,  from  which, 
if  opptiriuiiity  ari>e,  a  chnrtse  ol'  grape  m^y  he  poured  into  our  breubts.  The 
bright  lace  may  h  de  a  dark  thought,  of  which  the  ohserter  has  no  suspicion. 
All  couiest  Trom  the  heart;  and  from  that  inner  chamber,  now  a  sanctuary, 
BOW  a  den,  the  veil  is  iudt«d  seldom  raided.  Such  a  field  opeus  a  wide  range 
to  the  novelist,  and  ihe  auihor  of  the  tale  l>elore  us  has  ent<  rt  d  it  with  a  good 
C(»utMg«*,  Mnd  con.Mdertible  knowledge  of  poor  human  nature.  The  story  is  a  me* 
laiicholy  one,  hut  the  iiitereiii,  if  not  excitmg,  is  well  kept  up,  and  the  incidents 
are  dexieiou^lv  ireuted.  High  art  is  given  to  few,  and  anumg  the  thousand 
^ud  one  hoiioiis  that  eveiy  season  nraws  lorth  iMin  the  press,  otten  not  one 
•turns  a  permaueut  footing.  It  is  soiiielbing,  then,  to  produce  a  iK>uk  which 
ahah  take  an  average  place,  and  this  may  be  jubtly  claimed  by  "Veiled 
UrartH."  Its  author  pos»esMs  imagination  and  judgment,  with  a  certain  deli- 
cacy «d'  ttMii  h,  which  wUi,  we  think,  make  its  way  with  the  public,  and,  «is  she 
beu>me»  better  kuuMO,  tender  her  productions  popular. 


Brvblations  of  Prison  Life.    By  Chables  Chesterton. 

CMptain  Chesterton,  who  has  before  made  his  appearance  as  an  author,  was 
many  yearo  Govenor  of  Cidd-hath  Fields  Prison  ;  aud  in  the!<e  interesting 
T«duines,  he  gives  us  his  experiences  of  prison  discipline,  as  evidenced  in  the 
actions  and  conduct  of  the  priM»ners  confided  to  bis  charge.  A  more  valuable 
or  more  lancinating  )KM»k  we  have  not  lor  a  long  time  met  with,  and  its  gallant 
auth<r  merits  the  thunks  of  the  community  as  much  for  what  helms  written  as 
for  what  he  has  done.  The  work  amply  i>ears  out  its  title  of  **  Rt  velations  ;  '* 
and  we  now  learn  for  the  first  time  how  iiisgracetully  our  piiKons  were  kt  pt  under 
the  old  syftteuj,and  what  hotrursaud  abominatiuiiK  were  then  openly  practiced, 
under  the  eye,  aud  almost  with  the  sanction  of  authority.  The  crimin.«l  who 
entered  a  prison  in  th««e  days  indeed  left  hupe  behind.  From  the  moment  he 
passed  the  gales,  bis  fate  was  sealed,  an<i  he  progressed  steadily,  step  by  step, 
to  the  gallons.  To  the  exertions  and  noble  philanthropy  ot  Captain  Chester- 
ton we  owe  much  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  effected,  and  which 
reiidera  the  prison,  in  some  measure,  a  sort  of  social  purgatory,  where  the  most 
banieiietl  criaiinal  is  brought  under  influences  of  a  rtclaiuiing  character.  But 
this  hook  mubt  not  be  n  garded  as  a  calendar  of  crima     On  the  contrary,  its 

Eage?:,  while  sho«»ing  us  the  datk  side  of  nature,  are  replete  witii  touches  of 
umau  kindness,  which  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  For  the  lovers 
of  excite uient,  there  aie  thfiiling  narratives  ot  escapes,  mutinies,  romantic  in- 
cidents, !kc.,  which  render  the  iHiok  as  enterta  ning  as  a  novel.  The  remarks 
on  re'onnatory  schools  and  the  system  pursued  at  Mettray  are  of  universal  in- 
tere»t ;  antl  at  the  present  moment  should  receive  the  most  serious  attention 
I  both  oi  the  community  ifnd  the  Government. 


Tbs  Linesman.    By  CoLomiL  E.  Nafier.    3  toIs. 

This  story  explains  its  character  in  its  title,  which  will  doubtless  attract  a 
lar^e  number  oi  miliury  readers.    Colouel  Napier  is  well  qualified  to  depict 
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tlie c1i^^#red'oiiTMr of  B  tntdler'ft  Hfih, hsnv^,  wvMieve,  serred  In mnBtoftb* 
oD^oDieK^,  »nd  fxprhenoed  the  vari(m»  phiiKn  tif  a  liiifttiniiii V  e xlMeoee.  Tbe  ho(4t 
peshCMes  HD  inierffli  in  tbie  rt«p«ot,  wfriob  wme,  perhapfR,  vrigbt  be-dftposed  ta 
divyH  as  a  tale,  tkottgb  it  is  by  mi  niemis  wanting  in  looiffeiit.  Vbv  gullaiit 
autbor  appean  to  be  aninrtatH  by  an  boai^t  dh»ire  to  correct  abuxeK,  and 
tboiigh  we  caunot  agree  with  all  bis  uoiolusions,  we  are  glad  tu  pay  a  tribute  to 
his  sincerity.  The.work  is  at  osce  iosiructive  and  aniUMOg,  instru4>iivi»  frosa 
its  revelMtidus,  amusing  from  its  Ireattntnt.  A  Hitle  more  action  would  have 
ligbu«ed  tbe  dftaits,  but  those  who,  taking  the  iKiek  aidety  a»  a  Hvtio«,  oare 
Dbtbing  fur  i«if!brmaik«>;  are  at  tih«*ny  to  skip,  and  a  frw  pages  will  brtng'lbeiil 
t*  fm^h  iiM;iii(«ts.  Colonel  N«piev  powwow  ve«i8ider><bie  ^eaerfpiive  pHwer,  as 
he  haa  shown  in  ienser  worivf  wliiefa  ans  widely  known ;  asid  will  iBMwa  • 
fiivoiirable  neeplion  ftt  tiie  preimit  vulumeak 

Habdwiciu's  AioNMC  QieoftsmT  Koeldlid*.  By  Kowmid  Wawobo,  M.^ 
Here  we  %mTe  a'very  iiiltreBting'  reooMi  el^  the  deofaaed  nuiahlee  of  laat  ymr» 
teiy'  OHfefuKy  wd  elaberately  oampiM^  and.  fonmug  a  ine^l  usirAil  woirk  of 
leferMioe.  As  Mavyv  ol'the  loou  Htmntamftwm  the  fbmi  lies  of  the  deti«aee4l,  tbe 
booh  may  be  reHid  en-;-  and  wo  miMi  hear  o«ri»AiiuiMuy>to  tlteoendliaraiiA 
imparthinty  with  whioh  it  is  written.  TiMe  la  agcied  meimdr  of  Lord  Rlnglaii^ 
with  oopieiu  exumoca  fivm  theliih  wlMii4Mfare<t  wi^Mally  ia  tbie  roagnBiHe^ 
attd  has  since  hmi.  attfilwted  to  Mr;  8r.  W.  FaAMa.  Keere  of  tbe  reaiha^ 
biehopa^  baroiieta,  atteiheia>ef^aiiramowt>  smiwK;  all  laalta-iHid.olahses^  flffi4 
a'  nicbe  ia  Mr»  WalloTdh  ngiotoi,  aod^  wAi  ii)ip«arte  rfweii^  due  ooniMtimtiea*' 
The  volume  is  neatly  gol  tipi. and,  beiwgpoblisfaedata  ttodeiale'pnoe,4Mighl 
to  obtain  a  ready  sale. 

Nasrativb  of  an  Exploring  Votaoe  up  the  Bivbbs  Kivba  irNO.Bouii^B, 

COMJiONLY    KNOWN  AS  ZHE  NlOIAft.  AND  XmU>A«     B^  WiLUAM   BAJ.VMUJiy 

Baiki£,  M.D., KNw 
Tbe  shores  of  the  Niger  bare  leac  kaen  a  favtourite  wgton  with  expleieni. 
thoagh  the  souroe  of  the  African  <  Mieaissippi  is  stiU  unknown*  Nature  antl* 
nan  uuiie  to  render  it  ioacotesible,  and  clt*t«  its  oiianfiel.  to  oowmerce  aiiA* 
oiviliBatiun.  Mevevtheiesis  EngliUkUien  are  fiiund  who,  at  riek  of  atttioai  eeik>. 
tain  di^ath,  aiake  their  way  into  the  interior  of  Airioa  by  this  foate,  and  hfi. 
every  IraUi  rtMiiarB  lessen  the  diffioaltit«  ot  the  expcdiiAin.  Dr.  Batkie  tiH»k. 
pait  in  the  fxplsring  exfiedition  of  1864,  and  pai«etiated  into  whai  we  mflfi. 
call  Cential  Alrioa*  Tbe  rolunie  before  ua,  ooiiipreaaing  a  large  ameaiii  dT. 
inibfiiiatioa  into  a  portable  balk,  gives  a  faithful  record  «»f  the  psueee^inge  of < 
the  esipediiion,  logeiher  with  his  own  personal  rerainiiioeaces  and  adveMtarp8«. 
It  is  written  ia  a  ci«ar  and  iaeut  style,  a/nAturuM  a  nairative  ol  laore  than  • 
ordinary  inierest.  Tbe  a4itlior  has  collected  m4By  looal  tradiiiuue  wi^iMetiag- 
Ihe  origin  and  early.  hiet«iry  ol  the  rarioua  wUd  ttihes  wliioh  give  a  peonbar - 
▼alue  w  the  book ;  and  biedescriptiiim uf  th<:«r> hahda^nd  ott>tuwai iMrniperaed 
wstb  his  own  iMipressioHaaNd  eApMrieMoeavandhis  ol»svrvatioos  oa  the  aatiMai 
pvodttotions >of.  ilie  oeuatqri.liavo  »  olyuaeter  at  ouoe  lofoihle  and  popular^ 

TsB  CnarnvBL  letAWDs;  PloromAX.,  Lbovnoary,  awo  DMoarpriTB.     By 
OcTATiiA  Bnooke. 

An  nnpretendiiig  bat  very  OKeffil  Utile  booV,  prettily  got  tip,  and  pioftisely 
illustrated.  Tbe  Channel  Islands  bave  long  been  left  without  a  guide  bouky 
but  Mr.  Brooke  has  here  supplied  tbe  want,  in  a  manner  that  leaven  nothing  to 
be  d«bired.  Tbis  volume  nquipt's  only  to  be  kuown  to  draw  to  those  pretty 
retreats  a  flo>d  of  visitors,  who  will  be  surprised  to  fiud  they  have  bet-n  seeking 
beaut ful  scencty  at  a  disttincei  while  they  have,  as  ia  too  ouminouty  tne  case, 
neglected  mure-  charming  spots  .at  home: 


^M.fl  ^a 


GENERAL  COREESPONDENCK 

[With  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Service  this  departneDl-itf 

r   tiM'^Mifluzmv  is  emu  to  aU  authentic  ^oaaamsdcKtiaos,  and,  tiMrefore,  the 

lEdter  oamot  hM  fainHBlf  nasponaible  ior  ^le  opouoiM  emrwned^  ■  JBp. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  NdlVY. 

(The  gallant  author  of  the  ^nhjoiaed  letter  is  mistaken  in  Bflpposliigflie 
article  be  complains  of  emanated  from  the  Editor :  it  was  from  fh& 
pen  of  an  officer  who,  having  served  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  might  be 
lappQMd  to  know  someHung  of  the  subject  lefexred  to.  J 

To  the  ESitor  iff  the  United  Service  'Mofpanne. 

6mi — ^Mj  attentioo  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  in  your  nagaxiae  of  this 
vmntk,  entitled  '*  The  Bnsilian  Navy  "  upon  which  I  beg  to  make  the  (ulluw^ 
ing:  observations,  not  doubting,  that  yon  will  find  them  a  place  In  your  eoMii^g 
number. 

Yoii  aak,  ^  What  H  the  iiae  of  a  snail  navy  ?  and  what  has  the  Bnunliipi 
nary  done  f" 

Larj^  and  small  are  merely  relative  terms,  and  convev  no  sort  of  meaning 
as  to  the  value  or  merits  of  the  Uiiugs  tbey  describe.  If  you  mean  that  the 
Brazilian  navy  is  small,  as  compared  witti  that  of  other  nations,  the  idle  com- 
parison will  haidiy  he  dispoled ;  but  no  one  at  all  aotnaiBled  with  the  subject 
can  call  the  navy  of  Bcaai)  aoiaU,.isktiv.^y  to  the  pxcaeat vrasoBiuas  or^pupa- 
lation  of  that  empire. 

SaMU'Or  targe,  hoiiem»  it  has  eficctually  inlfiUed  thepuipoaes  £ur  which  it 
was  created. 

.  At  the  period  when  Bnzil  firat  declared  her  independenoe,  it  drove  tha 
aupeiiur  naval  fiirces  of  Pcrtngal  fram  the  South  AtUntic.  It  preserved,  duiinsr 
a  lung  and  tnrbuknt  minority,  the  authority  of  the  .Imperial  ^verament  in  afl 
Ihe  ports  ef  the  cmtinent,  eatendiag  fioiB  the  equator  to  33i»  south  latitude 
and  finally  it  prominently  oo-operatcd  towards  the  cnreithrow  of  the  despotic 
power  which  closed  to  the  commeicc  of  the  acrid  thcaafigation  of  the  tdhn- 
tariea  of  the  river  Plate. 

These  are  facts  not  to  be  disputed,  unless  by  one  who  can  credit  the  absnr* 
dity  that  ihe  North  Americans  sold  their  fiigiate  ConstittUion  (*"  old  Ironsides  ") 
to  the  BMsiliaaa;  and  they  are  a  fair  set  off  for  the  occasional  shortcomings 
of  individuals,  of  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  examples  in  more  dis- 
tinguished services — facts  which  certainly  claim  fur  Jhe  Braailian  navy  mors 
respectful  consideratimi  than  wnuldbe  implied  from  the  article  referred  to. 

I  enclose  my  caid,  and  maain.  Sic,  jmur.cbadiaBiaKmit^ 

JiveipooU  June  20^  1866.  A.S4ii.oa. 

&IELE  f  IRUiO. 

To  the  Editer  of  the  TTnited  Service  Magazine, 

6flar— la  die  coirespondeaae  of  a  aMniag.papav,  under  date  June  drd,  ft  ia 
atated  that  experineata  had  been  eaadaded  by  the  field  and  ^lae  aitttlery  in 
naakcd  and  dieeet  firing,  but  that  the  BMst  eofitas  and  most  saliciaQtory  d  all 
wane  made  an  Saturday,  the  41b,  ea  which  ccaaiicn  a  party  of  the  4th  Aagi. 
meat  aad  a  aajuhar  ot  gans  weae  pitied,  Miaid  against  cannoa,  to  aaoerlain 
the  ssktiee  rapidity  af  fiie,  and  exaoaUon.daac  oa  laigetaatdislaacea  vaiying 
§nm  aix  handled  to  a  UMwand  yanlB.  Tlie  raaolt  satisfies  iaCaatry  mea  that 
they  can  ekeet  «^  guas  with  siaart  rifiaaien.  The  artiUatyoMn  an  equally 
assured  that  they  could  sweep  away  anj.«aa4ar  of  skimiahcn  irilkcaac  a» ' 
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sbrapnel,  particularly  in  good  positions,  where  a  careful  officer  could  screen  his 
gnns. 

Beferring  to  Lord  Raglan's  despatches  on  the  battle  of  BalaklaTa,  you  will 
read  :«— 

**The  Fourth  Dinsion  hud  advanced  close  to  the  heights,  and  Sir  George 
Catbcart  caused  one  of  the  redoubts  to  be  reoccupied  by  the  Turks^  affording 
IJbeni  his  support;  and  he  availed  himself  oftlie  opportunity  to  assist  with  his 
riflemen  in  silencing  two  of  tbe  enemy's  gnns." 

This  service  was  performed  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Godfrey,  1st  BattHlion 
Rifle  Brigade,  who  was  moved  to  tbe  right,  covering  the  front  in  slirinishinff 
order.  The  battalion  reiuained  in  the  same  sput  all  dav,  it  not  being  deemed 
advisable  to  attack  the  Russian  position.  Lieutenant  Godfrey  went  a  little  in 
advance  with  a  few  men  under  tbe  ridge,  to  try  and  silence  a  two-gnn  battery 
of  horse  artillery  that  was  playing  upon  tbem.  He  made  Fuch  excellent  hboot- 
ing  at  the  iruoners  (distance  six  hundred  yards),  tbe  men  band  ng  him  their 
rifles  as  they  loaded  them,  that  the  guns  ceased  tirin>?,  and  **  We  (his  own 
words)  got  the  credit  of  nteneing  them.  None  of  our  men  were  hurt,  although 
at  one  time  the  shot  "ame  through  us  pretty  fast  and  thick."  At  night  the 
riflemen  retired,  the  French  having  relieved  them. 

Ar  T  am  not  aware  that  any  other  opportunity  of  testing  tbe  Mini^  rifle  in 
tkefidd  presented  itself  during  the  last  wnr,  vou  may  oerhaps  think  the  above 
statements  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  United  Service  Magcasine. — ^I  am,  &c.y 

.*. 

MILITARY  PRISONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magazine, 

Sir, — Having  read  in  this  month's  number  of  the  United  Service  Ilagor 
sine,  a  letter  from  Captain  F.  Hamilton,  bringing  to  notice  Fever;il  UKdul 
militHry  schemes  by  him  privateJif  communicated  to  the  late  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton,  and,  among  others,  local  military  priscms,  I  trust  that  you  will  grant  me 
the  opportunity  of  stiting  that  I  believed  this  plan  originated  with  myself; 
and  certainl>  the  first  public  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  military  prisons,  as 
more  suitable  for  military  offenders  than  tbe  common  gaol,  appeared  in  your 
magHzine  for  February,  1836,  page  254,  signed  with  the  letter  "  F."  At  that 
time  I  wnite  several  articles  in  your  uiaffHziDe,  under  tbe  signatnie  of  *'  Fusil '^ 
(being  ihen  In  a  Fusilier  regiment).  J  merely  signed  "F."  to  the  article  in 
recommendation  of  military  prisons,  as  my  then  signature  of  *'  Fusil "  was 
appended  to  a  paper  in  the  same  magazine,  page  252,  headed,  "  The  Army  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be."-^I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

June  10th,  1856.  C.  F.  Pabrinson,  Lieut.-CoIoneI. 

UNIFORM  OF  DEPUTY-LIEUTENANTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magadne. 

Silt, — ^Within  tbe  last  three  weeks,  at  a  grand  review  of  tbe  French  guards 
and  troops  around  Paris,  people  were  disgusted  at  the  appearance  of  two 
persons  in  British  uniform :  one  a  Militiaman,  badly  dressed  and  worse 
mounted  ;  the  other  an  animal  in  the  uniform  hung  on  bim  of  a  Di-puiy- Lieu- 
tenant, in  forage  cap,  as  the  ladies  wear  their  bonnets — well  on  to  the  back 
of  bis  head; — no  sword,  and  on  a  wretched  back;  this  individual  and  his 
companion  pushed  forward  in  the  Emperor's  suite,  to  the  great  disgun  of  the 
French  oflScers.  At  last  an  English  general  officer,  who  was  there  by  invitation 
of  tbe  Emperor,  felt  so  mortified  and  annoyed  by  tbe  bad  taste  of  bis  country- 
men, that  he  rode  up  to  them,  and  told  them  that  none  were  permitted  to  ride 
in  the  Emperor's  suite  unless  invited.  Had  they  been  officers  of  tbe  line,  he 
would  have  ordered  them  away,  but  the  Deputy- Lieutenant  was  independent 
of  military  authority,  yet  had  the  power  to  bring  the  Briiibh  military  uniform 
into  ridiciue  and  contempt— I  amy&Ci  B. 
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ROYAL  VISIT  TO  WOOLWICH. 

Woolwicb  Aneiia]  has  rfcenily  been  Tisited  by  Pnnce  Frederick  WilliRin  of 
Frupsia,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  and  attended  by  bia  aide-de-c»nfip  and 
medical  attendant.  The  Royal  visitors  reached  Woolwich  at  half-past  ten  in 
the  morning,  »nd  arrived  at  the  Arsenal  nnder  a  salute  of  twentyn^ne  guns.* 
Here  ihey  were  received  in  the  Dial  Square  by  llie  principals  of  the  various 
departments,  the  military  officers  being  in  full  uniform.  Among  the  nunber 
we  observed  General  Whinyates,  Comnaandant  of*  the  Garison  ;  Sir*  Hew 
Ross,  Lieutenan^ General  of  the  Ordnance;  General  Catar,  Director-General 
of  tl)e  Royal  Artillery  ;  Lieutenant- Cohmel  Binubam,  R.A. ;  Lieutenant-Col. 
Maude,  Aide-de-camp  to  her  Majesty  and  Field  Officer  of  the  day ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tulloh^  Superintendent  of  the  Carriage  Department  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal ;  Lieuienanl-Colonet  Pickering,  R.A. ;  Lieuienant-Cohmel  Eardley 
Wilmot,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gun  factories ;  Captain  Boxer,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Laboratory  ;  Captain  Clerk,  Aasistant-Inspecior  of  the 
Koyal  Carriage  Department;  Colonel  Palliscr,  Assistant  AdjutHiit-Oenernl ; 
Captain  Freeth,  Deputy. Assistant-Quartermaster-General;  Vlajor  Shaw,  Bri- 
gade-Major, R.A.  ;  Mr.  Abel,  Director  of  the  Chymical  Department  of  the 
Laboratory  ;  Mr.  Murray,  Civil  Engineer,  Sic, 

As  soon  as  the  usual  formalities  of  reception,  8ec.,  were  gone  through,  Prince 
Albert  informed  the  authorities  that  it  was  his  wish  to  give  Prince  Frederick  a 
general  survey  of  the  various  establishments  of  the  Arsenal.  The  Prince  was 
then  formally  introduced  to  the  respective  superintendents  of  the  departments 
through  which  he  was  conducted  in  succession,  commencing  with  the  gun 
fnclories  and  boring  rooms,  whence  he  and  Prince  Albert  proceeded  to  the  car- 
riage-square. Here  the  Prince's  attention  was  called  by  Prince  Albert  to  the 
peculiarity  and  effectiveness  of  the  endless  saw.  Some  slijiht  specimens  of 
WMik  were  performed  with  wonderful  celerity.  The  letters  *^  V.A.**  were  cut 
front  a  piece  ef  mahogany,  and  other  work  was  done,  in  all  of  which  his  Royal 
Highness  appeared  to  take  great  interest.  The  f>-poke-prop  and  wheel  shaping 
machinery  attracted  Prince  Albert's  attention.  To  this  the  Prince  called  the 
nf»tice  of  Prince  Frederick,  who  made  several  minute  inquiries  of  Colonel  Tul- 
loh  concerning  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  this  complicated  piece  of 
mechanism.  They  next  visited  the  collar  and  harness  shop  in  the  carriage  de- 
partment, and  were  struck  with  its  extreme  cleanliness  and  good  order.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  passed  considerable  time  there.  They  examined  and 
tested  some  improved  saddles,  and  inspected  some  harness  on  Colonel  Barker's 
improved  principle,  which  is  about  to  be  despatched  to  the  camp  at  Aldershott. 
Colonel  Tulloh  s  newly-invented  spring  sponge  for  cleaning  guns,  as  well  as 
his  improved  picketing  rope  and  hobble,  underwent  careful  examination.  The 
sick  cot,  on  a  new  principle,  attached  to  a  cart  supplied  with  indianibber 
springs,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Maltese  calesse,  elicited  their  Royal  High- 
nesses' attentive  examination  and  inquiry.  The  princes  thence  repaired  to  the 
proof  department,  where  the  powerful  machinery  for  testing  the  strength  of 
metal  was  put  in  motion.  They  likewise  inspected  some  breech-loading  guns 
and  other  articles  connected  therewith.  Thence  they  passed  on  towards  the 
newly-erected  pier  and  hydranlic  machinery,  and  had  an  opportunity,  as  there 
were  some  ships  in  the  act  of  unloading,  of  witnessing  the  facility  with  which 
the  freights  of  vessels  are  discharged  by  it  The  large  laboratory  room  was  next 
examined,  where  the  whole  of  the  machinery  was  in  motion  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  that  department. 

Their  Hoyal  Highnesses  were  condncfed  throughout  by  Colonel  Tulloh  and 
Captain  Boxer,  of  whom  they  made  cenBtant  iaquiriee  relative  to  various 
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articles  which  particularly  arrested  their  attention.  They  examined  also  a 
cc*loured  siceteh  of  ike  sheli  fotmriry  oow  in  eovrse  of  areotioli,  painted  hy  Mr. 
^furray,  the  civil  engineer,  and  highly  cumpHinented  that  gentleman  on  the 
buildin.'S.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  and  suite  then  returned  to  London.  The 
band  of  the  Royal  IniUety  «nm  atationed  at  tiie  tntvance  of  the  Arsenal,  and 
p<>rformed  the  Natidnal  Anthem  at  iheir  arrival  and  departure,  and  a  fcu&rd  of 
iKNMNir,  unikr  the  camiimid  df  BrevH-WNJiir  RafptMild  Curtis,  HIa.,  'was 
■brawn  up  io  the  Dliel-e^UMe.    They  left  Wm»\mkt  at  hatf-pesVOBe. 

Taa  Rhv  PfitaTBs»— We  iieve  furditr  ioMlisenee  telatiwto  the  iMrqwe 
Mytnen,  whiuh  «aa  •plundered  hy  i1m  Riff  piratfe,  Tlw  ibilewinr  ate  <iie  de- 
4aiki :— rbe  barque  Hyoaen  sailed  from  'Ijivevpeol  with  e  oergo  of  900  tons  df 
eoals,-  hound  to  Ancona,  the  cnm  oneautiag  of  'fiiorteen  nen  in  all.  On  the 
14tlkef  May,  haTiniir  '^^^  becalmed  tbe  tme  pievinvB  days,  the  vessel  wes  fereet 
by  tbe  current  to  within  fifteen  miles  ef  the  (lend,  end  abonttbe  seme  distance 
west  of  Cape  Ties  Foicas,  wben  eleren  boeii|Nit  eff  from  tbe  Shore  et  eleven 
Sum.,  each  beat  eonbiitttqg^  fvaiB  eevenSeeo  to  twely  five  men;  armed  with 
meakals,  pistols,  and  dhriES.  They  boerdad  the  barque  et  balf-past  one  p.m., 
andiminMliaielT  eowmenead  plmdenn^  her  of  every  moveable  ertiele  fbej 
could  ky  their  beads  en ;  efter  wbieb  the  earner  end  cfew  were  taben  eeboin^ 
end  detained  in  tbe  bends  of  ibe  ptratfis  twenty  dnys.  fFbe  crpw  were  in  n 
irrelcbed  eondttian  until  relieved  by  ber  Alirfaaly'eeiiemefs  Ariel  and  Retribn- 
IMO,  from  tbe  effioen  end  orewa  of  whieb  they  raeetved  the  greetefft  kindneai; 
The  Hymen  drove  ashore  within  two  daya  ef  her  hevnf^  ebandoned;  and  after 
efi»rte  mede  by  (be  Spenlsh  autboritiea  to  gel  ber  efioet,  in  wbi^  they  were 
nnsneesasful,  abe  brake  iip,nnd  :tlie  ftngnienls  were  ennied  by  tbe  Moon  in- 
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JEHOLiaH. 

Bedford— B4«lftvd                       Tanowhiie  4ih— Wjariajtoe  ^MarA-^^Oaihtd 

Berks— ft«adiiig                                  «•         9kh— Burnley  SoinerMt  8im1— Bath 

OhMMre  iBt-ChMter                          „         ArtfUeiy-'UTerpMl  etaaWn!  lit— LiehAeU 

Cumberland- Carliale                 JJaraUk  (South)-'-0«MtlMa  Wanridk  1*— W^^rtalc 

DeTon  let  rEasU— WeymosBi       MiAUeeex  3rd— Tarokam  Green  „       2nA— TiitamiagtM 

■eut  (ifiMt)— 0an«erkui7                    „         4i:h  (Socl>— Hounalow  WUtahire— Corfti :  Demea 

^    (Weefe)— DuhUn       "           MMOMDOi-PeMbKka  <«ieered  home) 

XAQoaahire  let— Lanoaetor          l^erfolk  Xat  (W«n)— NoriHdi  X«k  let  (W.)  BiAta- 

M         Snd — GlHagow            -Northampton— Northampton  „    and — York 

*,         ..        ^,      ^.-  ^   Sr^*Doncaeter 


SCOTCH. 

acyr— Ayr  Berwtek,  Haddington,  linlitli-    Laiia]i;.]flt— HvaUtaB 

**    *        '*-•-»  ^^  0Bd  HeeUes— IhmlMr  „     Snd— ^Lanark 


HUSH. 

UMm  Bttea-^eltae  _  .DaUlnCit7->Naaa  Hi^Ofortlil-Boyle 

„      ArtUlezy— Ganick&rgiui       .,       „      Anilieij— Grnngh  Jiayo  (S<Meh)-^iiin8h 

Attnagli—  „       County— Waterford  Meath— Trim 

«     iJii)]«]f^DBlglMda  Feii—iagli^-Carragh  Vonaghan— BeUurbet 

Carlow— Callow  Oalway— Galway  QneeB'aOowilj— MaavtVflM 

Oaran- Amai^h  Keny— AlderehoU  (for  InlMid)  ffnennmmnm    Athlaaa 

01ara->ClaEe  Caade  Kildare— Cnrre^h  SUgo— Sligo 

CorkCitjrArtUleiT-Cark  Xilkemiy— Kilkeoiiy  TIppeMrylirt-DvUlii 

Cork  (North)— Cork  King's  Oonn^— Birr  „       aac^Naoa^ 

„    (Sooth)— Dublin  lieltrim— Cuiragfe  Tyronft^Omagh 

,,    (Waet)— Chariea  Pt  Limei1okCityArtiU«ry-^eiigiiaI         „     Artinery^-Cliariemont 

Dcuegal— EnniRkiUen  Limerick  County— Limerick  WataHnrd— -DunmniiOB  f^ft 

„     ArtiUeiy— Monaghan  Londondenv— Loadoo4eEQ  Weatmeatib— AtUoae 

•^— '*•*''*- (North)— Cunngh  Longfonl— Longted  Wexfonl-DubUn 

(SootkHKeenr  JUratlH-Oanagh  WUfctow   WutnA 
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STATIONS  or  THE  EOYAL  NAVT  IN  COMMISSION. 

(Corrected  io' 27th  June.) 
WUh  the  Data  of  Commission  of  the  Qgteers  in  Command, 


Aoorn,  13,  Com.  A.  W.  A.  Hood,  18M,  Chatham. 
Molxa,  shell-depdt,  MauL-Com.  W.  L.  Browne, 

1631,  Portsmouth. 
.ApuBemnon,  91,  so.,  Capt  J.  J.  Stopfurd,  1841, 

piutJcolar  service. 
Ajmx,  60.  screw,  Captain  F.  Warden,  C.B.,  1845, 

DoTonport. 
Alacrity.  4.  sc,  Com,  H.  C.  H^|endie,  1864,  Porta- 

mouth. 
Alarm,  26,  Capt  D.  Curry.  1846,  Pneiftc. 
AlbNO,  4, 81 -y,  Liaut-Com.  W.  E.  Fisher,  1645, 

Port -mouth. 
Aleoto,  5.  steam-yeasel.  Com.  R.  Phillips,  1848, 

Coast   f  Africa. 
Algiers,  90,  sc,  Capt  H.  J.  Godrington.  C.B., 

1836,  particular  aenrice. 
Amphion.  34,  sc,  Capt  H.  Chads,  1848.  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
Angler.  9.  sc.  gunboat  I  Jent.-Com.  W.  Howorth, 

1-465.  Portsmouth. 
Ant  8«  so.  gunboat  Lieut-Corn.  N.  Salmon,  1864, 

Portsmouth. 
Apollo,  8,  troop-ship,  Seo-Master  EI.  W.  Burnet 

(acting),  particular  evrrioe. 
Arab.  12  Com.  R  B  Pearsa.  1866,  North  Ame- 
rica snd  West  lud'es. 
Azaohne,  18,  Com.  V.  o.  Iiiglefleld,  1848,  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
Arober.  14,  sc,  Capt  Pi.  Heathoote,  1852,  West 

Indies  snd  North  America. 
AigMS,  6.  steam-i>loop.  Com.  R  FnnriB,  1849, 

North  America  and  W<>st  Ind'es. 
Artel.  9,  sc.  Com.  F.  A.  Maxse,  1856,  Mediter. 
Arrogans47  sc..  Capt    H.  Lxster,  1845,  West 

Indies  and  North  Amerina. 
Arrt^w,  4.  screw  gun-vessel.  Com.  S.  H.  Hender- 
son, 1855.  Mediterranean. 
Asnxrsnce,  4,  sc.  Com.  W.  O.  Jonas,  1854,  Ports- 

month. 
Atalanta,  16,  Com.  T.  M.  S.  Pasley,  1855,  Devon- 

port. 
Atkoll,  4.  store-sh.,  IJaut  -Com.  O.  S.  Boys,  1846, 

particular  service. 
Badger,  3.  sc.  gun-boat  Lieut  J.  T.. Bollock, 

1855,  Dtfvonp  Tt 
BanabsA,  2,  steam- vpssel,  lieut-Com.  J.  W.  Pike, 

1M48,  Med>terrHi)ean. 
Bant«rer.  2,  sc  gnnbt.  Lieut-Com.  J.  H.  Whit- 
abed.  1864,  Devouport 
Banmcoiita.  6   s  eam-sloon,  Com.  T.  D.  A.  For- 

t»toue,  1864,  Bast  Ind'es. 
Basilidk,  6,  st-ve«.,  Com.  K.  S.  L.  Crofton,  1850, 

NorUi  America  and  West  Indies. 
Bsiioon,  <,  screw  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  E.  A.  T. 

Stobbs,  1854,  Portsmo»tb. 
Beagle,  6.  screw  gun  vessel.  Uent-Comvacder 

W.  N.  W.  HeweU  (1864).  Mediterranean. 
Beaver,  2,  so.  gitnbt,  liit^utCom.  A.  H.  Hoskins, 

1R49,  partiottlar  service. 
Belleisle.  6,  h<«pital  ahip.  Com.  J.  Hosken, 

1853  psrtionlar  servli^. 
Bltor,  2,  »o.  gun-bt,  Ueat-Com.  W.  H.  Ander- 
son, 1849.  Portsmouth. 
Btttem,  12.  Com.  W.  T.  Bate,  1848,  E.  I. 
Black  EspYe,  st  yacht  Mast-Corn.  J.  E.  PsUey, 

1844,  Portsmonth 
Blazer  2,  sc.  gunboat.  Lient-Com.  L.  C.  H.  Bo- 

bertson,  1847.  Purtamonth. 
Blenbfl^'m,  60,  s^rew,  f 'apt  Hon.  F.  T.  Pelhim, 

C.R.,  1840,  Portsmouth. 
Bloodhound,  8,  Lient.-Gom.  O.  B.  WilUsms, 

f840,Coa8tofA(Hea. 
Bosoawen,  70,  Bear.-Adm.  A.  Fsnahawe,  G.B., 
Capt.  W.  F.  OlanvUla,  1846,  North  America 
a'  d  West  Indies. 
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Bouncer,  2,  sO.  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  O.  A.  T.  Drake, 

1855,  Devon  port 
Boxer,  2.  sc.  gun-bt,  IJeut-Com.  S.  P.  Town- 
send,  1852. 
Brazen,  2,  so.  gunboat  Lieat-Com.  W.  W.  8. 

Bridges,  1852,  Portsmouth. 
Brilliunt  20,  Captain  J.  A.  Paynter,  1854,  Sheer- 

ness. 
Brisk.  14.  sc..  Com.  A.  J.  Curtis,  1852,  Pacific. 
Brunswick,  80.  sc.,  Capt  H.  R  Yelverton,  C  B., 

1843,  particMlar  service. 
Bulldog,  6,  St,  Com.  A.  C.  Gordon,  1853,  Medi- 
terranean. 
Bullfinch,  2,  SC  gunboat,  Lieat-Com.  F.T. Thom- 
son, IM^,  Portsmouth. 
Bustard,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lieut-Com.  Viscount 

(}iTrord,  1852,  Portsmouth. 
Buzzard,  6,  st-s^oop,  Com.  W.  H.  Dobbie,  1846, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Cesar,  00,  screw,  Capt  J.  Bobb,  1841,  p.irtiouIsr 

service. 
Calcutta,81.Rear-Adm.  Sir  M.  Sevmour.  K.C.B., 

Capt  W.  K.  Hall.  C.B.,  1853.' Enst  Indies. 
Garadoc,  2,  st-ves.,  Lieut-Com-  C.  8.  8.  Stan- 
hope, 1846.  particular  service. 
Carnation,  2,  sc.  fiunbt.,  Lieut-Com.  P.  Saa- 

marez.  1847,  Sheemesa. 
Castor,  36,  Commod.  H  D.  Trotter,  Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 
CenUiir,  6,  st-v.,Capt  W.  J.  C.  Clifford,  1847, 

particular  service. 
Conturion,  80,  sc,  Capt  W.  J.  Williams,  1841, 

particular  service. 
Ceylon,  2,  rea-sbip.  Com.  E.  K.  H.  Hallett  1841. 

Malta. 
Cheerful,  2,  sc.  (rauboat   Lieut-Com.  W.  H. 

Raaon,  1855,  Portsmouth. 
ChUders.  12,  Com.  V.  O.  Hickley,  1850,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Chub,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lient-Com.  Hon.  E.  G.  L. 

Cochrane,  1854,  Portsmonth. 
Cochin,  2,  sc.  gun  bt,  LieutCom.  Ports. 

Colossus,  80,   CapUinHon.  H.  Keppel,  1887, 

particular  service 
Columbia,  6,  steam  sor.-v..  Com.  P.  F.  f^hortland, 

1848,  North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Comus,  14,  Com.  R.  Jenkins,  1853,  F.ast  Indies. 
Conflict  8,sc,  Com.T.  Cuchran,I851,  particular 

service. 
Conway,  26,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  H.  D.  Chads, 

K.C.B.,  Captain  ,  Cork. 

Conqueror   100,  sc,  Capt  T.  M.  C.  Symonds, 

C.B..  1841,  particular  service. 
Coquette,4,  screw.  Com.  R  H.  Bisk,  1856,Port8- 

mouU). 
Gonnorant,4,so.,  Com.  W.  Bowden,  1864,  Sheei^ 

ness. 
Corowams,  60,  so.,  Capt  G.  G.  Wellesley,  C.B., 

1844,  Weet  Indies  and  North  America. 
Cossack,  screw,  20,  Captain  J.  H.  Cockbnm, 

1860,  particular  service. 

Cressy,  80,  sc,  Capt  R  L.  Warren,  1839,  Sheer- 

ness. 
Crooodile,  8,  rec-ship.  Com.  W.  Greet,  1864,  off 

the  Tower. 
Cruizer,  16,  st-sloop,  Com.  Hon.G.  H.  Douglas, 

1861,  Devonport 

Cuckoo,  2,  st-ves.,  Lieut- Com.  A  G.  E.Murnij» 

1841,  Portsmouth. 
Curaeoa,  30  screw.  Captain  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Hast' 

ings,  1846,  Mediterranean. 
Cyolopa,  6,  st-ves.,  Mast-Com.  J.   F.  Baas, 

ld4i,  Mediterranean. 
Curlew,  8,  sorsw,  Com.  W.  Horton,  1866b  '^^' 
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P6rQiniouib. 
Dftpper,  I,  BO.  gunhoat,  Llaat'Com.  H.  K*li«tte 

Dyer.  IH55,  OeTonport 
Daring.  12.  Con.  (k  i.  NApi«r,Mi»,  NovtA  Aom- 

rio*  and  We?<t  Indies. 
IftlHher,  8.  at-vee.,  Captain  N.  Lefebno^  IBM, 

Chaunel  lalaiida. 
Buontleaa,  84,  sorew,  Capt  A.  P.  RT^er,  I^W, 

Portamouth. 
3^eeoy,  8,  no  gunboat,  Urat^Cam.  R.  T.  Clai*, 

1856,  Devonport 
Dm,  4.  tnM)p  alilp,  ITaat-eoa.  T.  C.  Pnlln, 

1844,  PortamoutJ). 
Danarate,  R,  aorew.  Cam.  9.  V.  Jai«ftaoii,  NH^ 

PortBmoi 


QladUtor,  <  at-T..  Capt  0.  F.  HUljac;  1859.  M«- 


1858, 


nouch. 
Sevaatation,  6,  at-r.^Com.  K. 

PoitamovKh. 
Diamond,  28.  Capt.  C.  B.  Hamilton,  104T,  Vedit 
iHdo,  18.  Cap'ain  W.  If.  A.  Iforabaad,  CB^ 

1848,  Pacific. 
Doltohin,  S,  Lieut-CoM.  E.  V^bar,  1647.  Oaaat 

ofAfHoa. 
Dore,  8,  HO.  gtiaboat,  Lirat-CooL  F.  A.  BMMrt) 

1848,  PtttCamottth. 
DimgDu. «,  at,  c;«rt.  W.  R.  Vumttt,  C.B.,  18M, 

Burticular  service. 
3Bwa,  8,  ffo.  gan-bc,  Llaat.^<tom.M.  8.  I^  PMIa^ 

18dl,  pantciiUr  aarviee. 
DMvar,  6.  su  v..  Com.  E.  Cbambara,  1894,  per* 

tioular  service. 
Dndka  of  Wellington,  I'SO.  aenw,  Bear>Actaift«l 

the  Hon.  Sir  K.  8.  Dundaa,  K  C.B.,  Oaptidn 

H  Culdwell,  C.K,  1858.  PbrtamoiMli. 
Edinbargh,  58.  soraw,  Capt.  B.  S.  HewlMt,  C.B., 

185C,  DoTonport 
Elaatra,  14,  i  ooi.  •>.  Hunt,  1894.  AiwtraNa. 
Elk,  18  Com  J.  F.  C.  HamMton,  18M,  CbatffMtt. 
Enoounter,  14,  sc.,  Capt  G.  W.  D.  O'Callttghan, 

1846,  Raat  Indies. 
Bme,  a,  Hcrev  g  mboat,  Lieut  Com.  /.  D'Arey, 

1854,  snieertiesa- 
Sak»  20,  sc,  Capt  Sir  B.  J.  La  M.  X*Ota«.  18S0. 

PHCittC. 

Eapiaela,  12,  Com.  E.  H.  G.  LambMt.  1854, 

North  AmerleM  nnd  Waat  fndlea. 
Eai^alus,  50,  so.,  Capt  O.  Ramaay.  C.B.,  1B48, 

Devonport. 
Btoydiee,  86,  Capt  J.  W.  Tarleton,  C.B.,  1801^ 

Kortb  Ainarioa  and  West  Indiea. 
Skoellent  46,  gtionei^  ship,  Capt  81r  T.  Stft* 

land,  C.B.,  1837,  Foftamoutb. 
l&moaUi.  91,  se.,  Capt.«lzi  H.  Eyna,  C.B.,  Z8fl, 

parucuiar  service. 
E^reaa,  6,  Commander  H.  Bi^a,  1888,  0.  E. 

Coaat  of  America. 
Faii7,   sc.  yt,  leuder  to  Vletozta  and  Albert 

yacht,  Portsmouth. 
Faleoa,  17, sc.,  Com.  H.  Canplnn,  1855.  PMta. 
Firebrand,  6,  st.-vessel,  Captain  the  Hon.  J.  W. 

8.  Sp»ueer,  1854,  Maditemmean. 
Flreffy.  4,  st-v.,  i  om.  O.  F.  Day,  1856,  Woo^rl(*. 
Fiai&,  2.  ac  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  T.  S.  Oooeh,  1854^ 

Portsmuuih. 
Flaonard,  4:2,  ComaodoM  J.  Shapberd,  1840, 

woolwiob. 
Flying  Fiaii,  6.  re,  Cam.  B.  Dew.  1854,  Port^mtb. 
Formidable  84,Capt.  J .  J. Tucker,  18S8,  Sbeemeaa 
ForesMr,  2,  so.  guabt,  lieut-Com.  A.  J.  Inuea, 

1853.  PortAiDouth. 

Forth,  M.  muruirship,  Capt  Lord  John  Hay, 

1854,  particular  service. 

Forward,  8.  ao.  guuboat  Lia«t<Com.  G.  O.  Nel- 

Bon,  1854.  Devonport 
FcoUc,  16,  Cdin.  J.  De  Courey  A.  Agiaew,  1864, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
F^uious,  16,  ut-veaael,  Capt  W.  Losing,  C.B., 

1848,  Mediterranean. 
Oqraer.  6.  st-v..  Cant.  A.  Tower,  1884,  parUoalar 

aerrice. 


Olaaacr, 8> ao.  gun-bt. lient-Con.  A. G. Boglab 

1855.  Devonport 
Owgofi,  6,  at.pvaaaal.  Con.  Gh  W.  Towaey,  1866. 
uHcular  service. 

vmk,  8,  aoaaw  gaaboat  Lla«t*Ooafe  J^  IL 
'    »8»1,D( 


parti< 
Ooa&ivk, 


OdodeDoagh,  I 
Gnat  8,  ac.  gun-bt.  Lt-Com. 
BaunibatU,  aorew,  Raav-Adm.  8ir  H.  Sinaai^ 


K.C.B.,  Capt  J.  C.  D.  Hm^,  18M.  Maditer. 
rpy,.t.  at'T.,  Jjtaar-4dm.  The  H«a.  F  W.  Of 
C.B.,  LtCom.  G.  A.  Brine,  184«,  MWlt 


Capt  J.  C 
Vt.  at.T.,Eatf.4dm.  The  Hm.  F  W.  Om^ 
~      ~     i.G.  A.Briiie,184«,ltedlt 
H,  aaBMT,  Com.  S.U.  Denimam  181^ 
Portsmouth. 
Haughty,  8,  so.  gaaboat;  Ueat»Oaw  ft.  ▼.  B*> 

milioa,  IHAI.  Dev^tttfort 
Havannah,  19,  Capt  T  Harvey,  1848, 8. 
Maaatai  <v  aa.-v.,Cuaa.  A.  A.  Oas^a,  1883, 

of  Africa. 
BMlh,  t,  at^  Cam  B.  Df€k  D'A.  Aidim,  1881^ 

Coast  of  Africa. 
HaNdd  %  auvv^'vaaasl,  QtmL  H.  X.  Bmkm^ 

1846,  Kegee  lalwMto 
Hamaa,  6,  aft'^.  Com.  W.  B.  A.  Guadoii.  188^ 

North  America  and  Waat  iadtaa. 

mktrmlm,vm.-tlki^  IKpai^Adnind  she  Hon.  flit 

M.  Stopfurd,  K.C.B.,  Com.  £.  K.  &  AkaleCt. 

18il,Eal«a. 

Highlander.  2,  so.  fu»»bt.,  UL-Oomu  Pbrts. 

IHmalay,  acraw  sumaKIp,  CoA.  B.  P.  Pitea^ 

1854,  particular  serviea. 
MlBd,  8,  as.  guM-btvLiaut^Cana.  J«  W«d(«K  Ui^ 

Poriamouth. 
Sofljve,  6ii,  Caplaki '.  FalfoMi,  1848^  f)iBvwf4 
Hornet  16,  sc,  Coa.  C.  C  fV>i«ytb«  UM8,  E.  I. 
I8Mtrio««,  78,  Captaia  It  Uatna,  1849,  T 

mouth. 
Imanm,  1%  Gam.  8.  Xoiriah,  1881, 


Impirieuse,  50,  soaaw,  Copt*  &,  B.  Walaea,  €3., 

1848,  partfaiihur  sarvtoa. 
Implacable,  72,  Capt  A.  Low*,  1M5^  Dwaafort 
tapragaaMe,  104,  Admiral  Mr  \V.  ParJMnBMl* 

G.C.B.,  Capt  C.  Wise.  18(7,  Deviaiaaft 
'-'--' T  w.  1.  H.S< 


ladeAMig^Ma, «),  Raar..\dmiral 

sioue,  Capt  T.  Hupe,  1852,  South  Amarioa. 
ladttBtry.  8.  «i(>-«-4»p,  Maat-Caaa.  O.  U.  B» 

Bower,  1842,  MediterraaaHO. 
Iwoleat.  8,  an.  gunbt,  UMI.-4)ijm.  G.  B.  I 

1854,  Sheemess. 
IfMwpi4l,  6,  Ooas.  W.  Wood,  1854,  iMt  ( 
"        •  -   T.  W.  e.  Caijat, 


t.l8tt,paiw 


Jackal,  8t-v.,  Lieut-Com.  C.  ' 

1846,  parloalar  aarvica. 
Jaiaes  Watt  01,  sc,  Capt  T.  Y.  Ana 

tieaitf  serviea. 
Janus,  2.  so  gun-bt^  LlaatOam.  O.  B.  Babaoa» 

1864,  panicaLir  Hervlaa. 
Juno,  v«f,  Capt  M.  O.  Fremantla,  1848,  Aaatwlifc 
Lapwing,  4v  aa..  C«b».  T.  SaamMs,  ft8M.  pan^ 

cular  service. 
Lwk. 8,  ae.  pti-bt,  Ltaat-Oom.  W. H. C 

1»§8,  Devonport 
Laaader,  5*1,  Rstf-  \«l«i.  C.  H. 

£.  B.  R  ce,  1855, 
Leopard,  12.  st-vaaael.  0«pi.  C.  O  Hi^aa,  18I8» 

Mediterranean. 
Lavarat  9,  sa.  gaabaat,  Liant^Oanb  WUUaaa 

Codrington,  1855,  PorCaawmb. 
Lightning,  S,  at-v.,  Lieut-Cam.  J.  C.  Camp» 

ben,  ^68,  Portaaiaalh. 
Linnet  Com.  H.  Need,  l848«  Coaat  o#  AMea. 
Livalv.  8  ac.  gaaboat  Lt-Coia.  J.C.  Bfag,  I8«^ 

FortsmouUi. 
Laevit.  8,  at-v..  Liaot^Jom.  J.  B.  FiaU,  1841^ 

Portsmouth. 
Laadea,  9U,  Capt  W.  H.  Jarria,  1848,  pirt<tala> 

aervien. 
Loaiaa,  9,  aa.  gaaboat,  liiaMJoiD.  V.  a.  Pari^ 

m4,r 


1856,1 


BOTA^  JTAYT  IS  COOtXISmaS. 


4m 


Ijio,  florew  gun-vaflse],  Goia.  ^  B.  QldfltM, 

I860,  MedlterraiiMO. 
Hft^'gr"^"".  HMMiTiug  ilifp,  Gbii.  JL  p.  ThiBiw 

born,  IHGI,  Bio  JAoalvQ. 
Kaander,  44,  Capt  T.  B4ma^  I8I&.  DeYonfOBt. 

tSM.  Devonpuit. 
Usenet,  8,  •«.  guuiioal,  LUitt.-0(».  a JJto«l«|» 

1892,  Sbearuesa. 
]f«gaie.  a.  m,  gmki-^JMoU-Coa^  a  G.  T.  Fl»» 

1850,  Devonpoit. 
lU^ti0,  U.  MwCaft. J.  Hopa^  1II8»  jpwrtMokr 


Dald,  1865,  particular  aervla**. 
Phi.  fLmt-  ismknm,  Li««t.C«m.  F.  P.  Okrailitf. 

1856,  Portsmouth. 
PhUomM,  8^  0«m.  J,  If  d>a«Bll  Bkaw,  XMi^ 

Coast  of  Africa. 
PigKy,  a.  sL,  UMa.4>Ma.  pott  ivrvioat 

Piuoeer,  6,  so., Com.  6.P.  lfaid0)16M,pwtienliu( 


ICUaeoa,  17.8t-v.,  Captaiuiu  Fwviibar*  lfi40, 

Nofib  ▲mtfrio^. 
Xtfiaer,  12,  Com.  W.  B.  O.  P«IUMr^l86A»  West 


Kiayflower,  8.  8cgimbt,ZJ«atr*G«Ba.O.  K. Tem- 
ple, 1853.  Sheentess. 

Xedina,  sL-Tesi,  4.  Ga^  T.A.  B.  fipuM^  C.B, 
1855»  MediLenaneas. 

Haduaa.  4,  sl-t..  CapU  8.  (Moca,  a&»  }£l66, 
particiilw  aemica. 

Megsra,  6,  steam  troop-shiy^  Caai.  J.  0.  Mm- 
ai)n»18ia»  Portsmeutk, 

]f«1ampa8,  storesliip,  Capt.  J.BoriMe,  C.Bi,J£66, 
'M»dit<ifTHnf>rt"i 

Iterlin,  *»  .■^•▼•.  G«iik  G.  W.  BveUey,  1066, 


partieular 
llladM.alo 


Pique,  40,  Capt  Sir  F.  W.  B.  Bieoliaii,  BuU 

IMG^PMiite. 
Plover,  2,  ho.  §— i>1,  Usni-Ooiii.  &  8tflwut» 


Phimper,  ft.  scnw,  Gen  W.  H.  Hmw«||,  1M9, 

Coast  of  Afrittt. 
PewipiJM,  Sy  at..vM.»  Cmb.    a.  M.  Balfl»ar, 

184G,  Sheerness. 
PovanuU  84,  Gamete  T.  I.  IKmmh,  lail.  Mordi 

AmericA  and  Waet  I    "* 


I.  aloiJe-ahi|»^  lla8l^<Hn.H.T.  EHifl^  W48, 
HoDg  Kong. 
BZ,  8.  aewv.  Llent-Ceix  B.  H.  Bpe^  IMS* 
Coast  of  Africa. 
Miranda.  14,  so.,  Capt  &.  HeU.  18Mw  Veditev. 
MudeMte,  18.  Com.  A.  BuUer,  1854,  lIwdiiaBran. 
Iftohawk.  4,  m..  Gam.  V*A.  Gloae,  1854,  pMtieiite 

aei'vi'.-e. 
IfMMTch,  84.  BMr-Adm.  H.  W.  Bfiwe.  Gap*.  4k 

E.  Patey,  1851,  PaclAc. 
Monkey,  ate«m-tiag.  See.  Maa»  a  SnodereHHte 

(acting).  WouUicb. 
Munidun.  4,  at^-ves..  UeulpGomb.  £.  W.  SOum, 

1802,  Coast  of  Africa. 
KaiaU,  48,  atore-aUp,  MM.-CoBi.  S^Stroac^  18Mi» 

Callao. 
BanUn,  50,  Capt.  ftb»  Bmu  X.  StevaiW  U^ 

Eaat  lAdiee. 
Bttstibia,  6  Ljeiit.  &  B.  Dettin^,  UHl.  epfn*- 

tioe  ship,  PorianoudL 
Beiena,  48.  sboM^lepdt,  Maat-Cen.  A.  X.  P. 

Maakey.lRSA,  VaJiKUwiso. 
BeUle.  8,  sc.  guuteat,  Ua«t.-GaHk  O.  T.  Bey, 

1865,  Portsmouth. 
N%ar.  14.  aa  CapC  Jie  Hvi.  ▲.  A.  Ctiknmt, 

1P54,  WiKilwlch. 
liil«,  91,  AC.,  Capu  a.  &  ]feMl»  ia»7>  pvldmiv 

service. 
Oberon,  8,  sL-v.,  Lieut-Com.  J.  M.  Jackson, 

1846,  Mediterranean. 
Odin,lG,  st-v.,  CapL  J.  Willcox,  C.B.,  1850,  parti- 
cular service- 
Onyx,  2,  sc.  guuboat,  Lieut-Com.  W.  Hevett, 

1854,  Woolwich. 
Opossum,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  T.ieut.*Com.  G.  A.  Camp- 
bell. 1852,  P'irtsmouth. 
Orion,  91,  screw,  ^^apt.  J.  E.  Rnkine,  1889, 

West  Indies  and  North  America. 
Osprey,  4,  so., Com.  H.  J.  Blomtield,  1855,  Woolh. 
Otter,  8,  st-v.,  UeiiL-Com.  J.  H.  Glover,  1851, 

particular  service. 
Pannian,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Partridge.  2,sc.  guubt,Lt-Com.W.H.JoneB,1868, 

Woolwich. 
Pearl,  20,  sc,  Capt  E.  8.  Sotbeby.  1868,  Paeifle. 
Pelter.  3,  so  guu-bt,  Lieut-Com.  H.  L.  Bound, 

1864,  Sheernees. 
Pembroke,  60,  Captain  O.  H.  Seymour,  1844, 

West  Indies  and  North  America. 
Penelope,  16,  st-vessel,  Capt  Sir  W.  8.  Wiaaman, 
Bart,  1854,  Coaai  of  AfHoa. 


Praaideut  M,  Gap!  G.  Prederiek,  IMS,  PwMe. 
Primrose,  8,  sc.  gus-bt,  Lt.-Gom.  Ports. 

Plkiaeea  Bo?ial,  »l,  screw,  Capt  L.  T.  Joiie% 

C.B.,  1840.  Mediterraneaa. 
Pro—rhetts.  6,  at-vesa«l,  Com.  0.  W.  Hope, 

1854,  Port  mouth. 
PvMnpt  2,  bc.  guD-bt,  Lt-CoHT.  Porta. 

Pyladea.tU<  screw,  Capt  B.  C.  T.  B'B^coort, 

1849,  Portsmouth 
QMWft,  lU,  Capt  a  P.  fliopfcnl,  1840,  pvtt- 

cular  service. 
Ba«stei«e,  14.  Com.  E.  K.  Banmrd.  1868,  Eaat  I. 
Baiubow.  S.sc.  gUBbt,Lt-Goai.  J.  B.  (irove,  1664, 

PBrtM»«uai. 
Bambler,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  lieut-Gom.  Q.  Biting'* 

too,  1M4.  Paitamoiitii. 
Beoruit  st  gun-bt.  Cum.  H.  F.  M^ittopp,  I856» 

Medhermaeen. 
Bed  wing.  2.  sc.  gun-Ht,  Liest-Cooi.  C.  8.  P<nbei^ 

IMH,  DtTonport 
Besistauce,  10,  truop-bhip,  Maet.-Gom.  J.T.  Baa> 

aeit  )897,  MeiiiceiTaD^ao. 
Bsteib«tii.ii,  28.  Bt-v,  Capt  T.  lUber,  IM7, 


particular  service. 
Bksttanuwtims, ' 


,  4.  st-v«e..  Mas.-Com.  E.  P.  Cole, 

1838,  particular  service. 
BMewaN,  «,  serew.  Lieut-Gom.  R.  Gkritttan, 

1610.  S.  E.  Coast  of  Ameriea. 
BiM^w.  4.  eerew,  Gooi  J.  M.  T.  Snlaa,  11154, 

parti  ularsetviee. 
Bsdney.  M,  Capt  &.  K.  WUwu,  IMS,  partkalar 

service. 
Brila,  6,   lieot-Gott;  W.  H.  Fanwic^  1840, 

Portsmouth. 
Beees  2.  ee.  gw-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Boyal  Albert,  121.  sc.,  Capt  W.  S.  MenA^  CJ8« 


Boyal  George,  102,  screw,  Capt,  R   8.  Bobiu- 

80  ',  1836,  particular  service. 
Boyal  William,  12U,  Kr.-Ad.  Sir. I.  H.PIumridge, 

K.C  B.,  Capt  F.  Hution,  1844,  Devonport 
Buby,  3,  so.  gnu-bt,  Lieut-CouL  H.  0.  Male, 

1855,  Sheern(>8S. 
8t  Jean  d'Aoe,  lUO,  screw,  Capt  0. 8t  V.King, 

G.H.,  1841.  particular  service. 
8t  Vincent  102,  Rear-Admiral  "^  F.  Martin, 

Capt  O.  A.  Eliott  1838,  Portsmouth. 
8alam  (uder,  6.  at-v..  Com.  0.  T.  Meoham,  1854, 

Devonport 
Bampaon,  6,  st-v.,  Oapt  0. 8.  Hand,  1868,  Eaat 

Indies. 
Sandfly,  2,  so.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  B.  O.  W. 

Nicolaa.  1849,  Sheerness. 
Sanspareil.  71.  »c.,  Capt  A.  C.  Key,  G.B.,  1860, 

particular  sei-vioe. 
Sappho,  12,  Capt  F.  Moresby.  1864,  C.  of  Africa. 
Saracen,  4,  Mast-Com.  J.  Bichards,  1887.  E.  Iiid. 
Saturn,  78.  Capt-  Sup.  B.  Smart,  K.H.,  1887, 

Pembroke. 
Soorpion,  0,  Maa.-Gom.  I  Persona.  1864.  Wast  I. 
S«ourge,  6,at-T.,Gommo.  J  Adama,  1864,I>eYMipt. 
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[JULT, 


SaMnU,  8.  M.  gun  boat,  Lt-Oom.  M.  F.  O'BaUl, 

1845.  Woolviob. 

SMhoraa.  li  m  »  GapL  L.  O.  Heath,  O.B.,  18ft4, 

partteulNr  sarvioa. 
Shauiroak,  8.  sa  guoboat.  Liettt.*Oom.  W.  A.  J. 

Heath,  1814.  Sheaniess. 
Shaipshoour,  8,  screw.  Lieut- Com.  J.  E.  Parish, 

1846,  SouUi  Ameiiea. 

Sidon.  33,  BL-Tes..  CapU  E.  A.  loglefleld.  1853, 

MediterraneaiL 
Bimoom,  8,  screw    troop>8hfp,  Captain  T.  R. 

Bnllran,  1847,  Meditrrrauean. 
Siren,  IG,  ^um.  R.  J.  OtWHy,  1846,  8.  America. 
SUpiaok.  3,  sogMii-bk.  Lieut  Com.  the  Hon.  H. 

W.  Gbetwynd,  1H50,  Porismonih. 
Snake,  6,  sonew,  Com.  J.  E.  Commerell,  1865, 

Mediterraneau. 
Snapper,  3,  '«o.  gun  b^,  Lient-Com.  A.  J.  Yil- 

Iters,  185'>,  Poriamouth. 
Spanker,  8,  no.  gunboat,  Ueut.-Com.  O.  B.  Bo- 

sanauet,  1856,  PortAUouth. 
Sparrowhawk,  4.  sc,  Com.  8.0.  Oreatwell,  1864, 

particular  service. 
Spartan.  80.  Capt  Sir  W.  Hoste,  Bart,  1848,  E. 

Indies. 
Sp67, 8,  so.  gun-bt.  LtCom.  Porta. 

Sphinx,  6,  sL-TSS ,  CapL  A.  P.  E.  WUmot,  C.B., 

1864,  Mediterranean. 
SpitoM.  6,  sL-vea..  Com.  F.  H.  Shortt,  1864, 

IfediierraueHU. 
Spy,  8,  Lt-CouL  A.  Luckraft,  1846, 8.  America. 
Sttr,  8,  Com  A.  I3<iyle,  1848,  South  America. 
Burling.  8.  so.  gun  bt.  IJeutOom.  8.  B.  P.ers, 

1849,  paiticular  serrice. 
Staunch,  it,  sc  gunbt,  Lt  •Oom.L.WUdman,  1864, 

DevonporL 
Stork,  8. so.  gun.bt.,  Lieut'Com.  Q.  J.Maloolm, 

1849,  Porthmouth. 
Btromboli,  6.  ^L-vessel,  Com.   O.  F.  Burgesa, 

1864,  Mediterranean. 
Styx,  6,  st-8i..Oom.  J  M.  Bnise,186&.Devonport 
Supply,  at'  re-ship.  KfaaL-Cftm.  W.  H.  BaUiston, 

1846.  Mediterraoean. 
Surprise.  4,  screw.  Com.  0.  E.  H.  Yenon,  1656, 

Portsmou  h. 
Swftliow.  8.  screw.  Com.  C.  L.  WaddUove,  1855, 

Mediterranean. 
Bwlnger.  8,  so  gun-bt.  LieuL-Com.  the  Hon. 

M.  H.  Nelsion,  1853,  Portsmouth. 
SybiUe.  40,  Cam.  the  Hon.  C.  O.  J.  B.  Elliot, 

1841.  East  Indies. 
Tartar,  30,  so.,  Capt  H.  Dunlop,  1850,  W.  Indlaa 

and  N.  America. 
Tartwrua,  4,   at.   Com.  A.  U  Manaell,  1855, 

Mediterranean. 
Taazar,  3.  screw,  I  .ient-Ooa.  W.  J.  H.  Orabba, 

1854,  Coast  of  Alrioa. 


Termagant,  84,  st-Teaaal,  Commodore  H.  Kal- 

lett,  C.  B.,  Weat  Indiea. 
Terrible,  81.  at-Toa.,  Captain  J.  J.  M'Olorartj, 

C.B.,  1848,  panionlar  service. 
Tiny,  8,  sc  gun-bt,  Lt-Com.  Porta. 

Tortoise,  18,  store-ship.  Captain  O.  A.  Seymour, 

1864,  Ascension. 
Transit  su>re-ship,  sersw.  Com.  C.  R.  Johnaoo, 

1847,  MtMiiierranean. 
Tribune,  30.  screw,  Captain  H.  E.  Edgall,  O.B., 

1846,  Portsmouth. 
Trinoomalee,  84,  Capt  W.Honaton,  1847,  Paeillo. 
Triton.  3.  stTea.,  Ueut-Com.  A.  D.  W.  Fletohar, 

1646,  Mediterranean. 
Tyne,  4,  etore-ship.  Mast-Conw  P.  WelllngtoD, 

1840,  Portsmouth. 
Urgent  screw  store-ship.  Com.  C.  O.  PhUHpa, 

1848,  particular  service. 
Valorous,  16,  steam-aloop,  Captain  C.  H.  M. 

Buckle,  C.B..  1846.  Mediterranean. 
Veetal.  86.  Captain  T.  P.  Thompson,  1847,  North 

America  aud  Weat  Indies. 
Yeauviua,  6,  st-vessel.  Com.  E.  O.  Hore,  185^ 

particular  aervlce. 
Yictor.  6,  sc..  Com.  A.  F.  B.   De  Horaey,  1856, 

particular  aervice. 
Victoria  and  Albert  8,  steam-yaeht  Captain  tha 

Hon.  J  Denman,  1841  .P  rtsmoutn. 
Yictonr.  101,   Vice-Adm.  Sir  0.  F.  Seymour. 

K.C.B.,  O  C.H.,  Capt  the  Hon.  J.  R  Drum- 

mond.  C.B.,  1846,  Fortsmonth. 
Vigilant  4.  ao.,  Com.  W.  Armytage.  1865,  Shear- 

neaa. 
Viper.  6,  screw,  Lient-Com.  H.  W.  Comber, 

1840.  Mediterranean. 
Virago,  «,  st-v.,  H.  V.  Haggard,  1856,  South 

America. 
Volcano,  6,  at-v.,  Maat-Com.  T.  Edwarda,  1846, 

Portamouth. 
Volean,  6.  acrew  troop-ahip,  Com.  J.  H.  Fnin- 

eaux,  1866.  Mediterranean. 
Vulture,  6,  st-v.,  Capt  F.  A.  CampbeU,  1864, 

Devonport 
Wanderer.  4,  sc.  Com.  J.  P.  Luce,  1854,  parti- 
cular service. 
Waterloo,  180,  Vloe-Admiral  Hon.  W  Ooidoa, 

Captain  Lord  F.  H  Kerr,  1868,  Sheenieaa. 
Wellealey,  78,  Captain-Superintendent  O.  Gold- 

smith,  C.B..  1848,  C  atham. 
Weaer,  stgn.-bt,  Com.  C.  A.  Wise.  1866.  MedU . 
Winchester,  60,  RearAdmiral  Sir  M.  Seymour, 

K  C.B..  Capt  T  Wilaon,  1868,  Eaat  Indiea. 
Wolf.  8.  so.  gun-bt,  Lt  Com.  Port& 

Wrangler.  4,  acrew  gun-veaaal,  Com.  T.  Ooaa, 

1856.  Mediterranean. 
Wya,  at  tank-veaael,  Maat-Oom.  P.  0.  D.  Baao, 

]665,Maditwraaaan. 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

CWhore  two  pUeas  are  mentioned,  the  leet-named  ie  that  at  which  the  DepAi  of  the  Begimoit 

ieatationed.] 


1st  Ufa  Ooards.  .Wfaidaor. 

Sod  do.  .Begent'i  Pariu 

Boyal  Hone  Ouards. .  Hyde  Park. 

iBt  Dragoon  Uuards.. Scutari;  Exeter. 

8nd  do...l>ablin. 

Srddo...    ditto. 

4th  do...SouUri ;  Newbndge. 

5th  do...Alderabott;  Glasgow. 

eth  do...Canterfoai7. 

7thdo...Ediulmrgh. 

1st  Dragoons.. Aldershott;  DuUin. 

2nd  da.. ditto;  Newbridge. 

Srd  do..  .Hounslow. 

4th  do. . .  Canterbury. 

6thdu...Ip8wioh. 

7th  Hossars.  .Yoik. 

8thdo...DandsUL 

9th  Lancers.. Bengsl;  Maidstone. 

lOcb  Hufsars.. Birmingham. 

llth  Hnssars.. ditto;  Newbridge. 

12th  Lanceri..Canterbary. 

ISth  light  Dragoons.  .Balllncolig. 

14th  do.  .Bengal ,  Maidstone. 

16th  Hossars.  .Manchester. 

1 6th  Lancers . .  bublin. 

17thdo...Cahhr. 

Grenadier  Guards  [Irt  hat.]..  Wellington  Biks. 

Da  (2ud  bat.].. Windsor. 

Da  [3rd  baU].. Crimea. 

Coldstream  Guards  [Ist  bat]. .ditto. 

Do.  [and  bat.] .  .Tower. 

Scotch  Fusilier  Guards  Clstbat]..OiimM. 

Do.  fSnd  baL]..St  George's  Brks. 

Ist  Foot  r  Ut  bat  ] . .  C.  imea ;  Parkhurst 

Do.  [ and >>at].. ditto;  Feimoy— for  Malta. 

3nd  da . .  C^ie  of  Good  Hope ;  Kiusale. 

8rd  da.. Crimea;  Winchester— for  GoiAi. 

4th  do...  ditto;  isle  of  Wight 

5th  do..  .ManriUus ;  Chatham. 

6th  do..  .Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  HolL 

7thda..Cnmea;  Winchester. 

8th  do... Bengal;  Chatluun. 

9th  do..  .Crimea;  Limerick— for  Canada. 

10th do.  .Bengal;  Chatham. 

11th  do.. .N.  S.  Wales;  Colchester. 

12Lh  do.  [Ist  bat],  .dittu;  Chatham. 

Da  [2nd  bat  J.  .Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18th  do... Crimea;  Templemore— for  Gibraltar. 

14th  do. . .  ditto ;  Mullingai^  for  Malta. 

15thdo...Cttrragh. 

16th  do... Canada;  Fermoy. 

17th  do..  .Crimea:  Limerick— for  Canada. 

16th  do.,  .ditto;  Dublin. 

19th  do... ditto;  Walmer. 

30th  do.,  .ditto ;  Isle  of  Wight 

2lBt  do.. .ditto ;  Bin^-fur  Malta. 

22ad  da.  .Poriunouth. 

28rd  do..  .Crimea ;  Newport,  Monmouth. 

JMlh  do. . .  Bengal ;  Canterbury. 

2&lh  do..  .Manchester. 

26thdo...Bennuda;  Chatham. 

27th do.  .Bengal;  Canterbury. 

2ath  da . .  Crimea ;  Isle  of  Wight-for  Malta. 

29th  do. . .  Bengal ;  Chatham. 

80th  do.  .Crimea  ;  Fermoy— for  Gibraltar. 

81st  do.,  .ditto ;  Walmer— for  Malta. 

82ad  do..  .Bengal ;  Chatham. 

8Srd do... Crimea;  Fermoy. 

84th  da.  .ditto  ;  Preston. 

85th  do.. .Bengal ;  Chatham. 

36(li  do... Jamaica;  Aldemey. 

87th  do.. .  Ceylon ;  Chatham. 

S8th do... Crimea;  Wahner. 

89th  do... ditto:  Idmeriolc— for Oanida. 

40thdo...Aa«trHlia;  Chatham. 

41st  Foot.. Crimea;  Templemore. 

4Snd do... ditto;  Stirling. 


48rd  Foot.  .Madras ;  Chatham. 

44th  do..  .Crimea;  Walmer. 

45th  do... Gape  of  Good  Hoi»o;  Chatham. 

46th  do..  .Cnmea;  Winchester— for  CorAt 

47th  do.,  .ditto ;  Temiileiiiure— for  Malta. 

48th  da.  .diito ;  Paikhiirst— fur  Malta. 

49th  do.,  .diito  ;  Fermoy. 

50th da.. ditto;  ditto. 

51st  do..  .Buitevaat— ordered  home. 

62nd  do. . .  Bengal ;  Chatham. 

53nl  do... ditto;  ditto. 

54th  do... Plymouth. 

55th da.. Crimea;  Templemore— for  Gibraltar. 

56th  do... Crimea;  Mullingar. 

57th  do..  .CrimcH ;  Birr— for  Malta. 

58th  do..  .New  Zealand  (ord. hume) ;  Cnzng^ 

59th  do..  .Hong  Kong;  Cumgh. 

60th  do.  [Ist  bat] . .  Beogul :  Chatham. 

Do.  C2ndbau]..Cape:  Curragh. 

Da  [8rd  bat  J.  .Curragh. 

6l8t  da . .  Bengal ;  Chatham. 

62ad  da. . Crimea ;  Mulliuffar— for  NoTa  Scotia. 

6Srd  do. . .  ditto ;  Birr-  for  Nova  Scotia. 

64th  do. . .  Bombay ;  Chatham. 

65th  do. . .  New  Zeahind ;  Jersey. 

66th  do. . .  Gibraltar;  PlymouUi— ordered  home. 

67th  do. . .  Trinidad ;  Guernsey. 

68th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Fermoy— for  Corfh. 

69thdo...Barbadoes;  Kiusale. 

70th  do.. . Bengal ;  Chatham 

7l8t  do..  .Crimea;  Perth—  or  Malta. 

72nd  da.  .ditto :  Edinburgh. 

7Srd  da.  .Ci^M  of  Good  Hope;  Jersqr 

74ih  da.  .Madras;  Chatham. 

75th da.. Bengal;  Chatham. 

76th  da.  .Nova  Scotia;  Jersey. 

77th  da . .  Crimea ;  Isle  ot  Wight  » 

78th  do.. .Bombay ;  Chatham. 

79th da.. Crimea;  Aberdeen. 

80thda..Aldershott 

81  Bt do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

82nd  da.. Crimea;  Fennoy. 

83rd  do..  .Bombay ;  Chatham. 

84th  do. . .  Madras ;  Chatham. 

85th  do... Mauritius;  Newcastle-on-l>ne. 

86th  do..  .Bombay;  Chatham. 

87th  da.  .Bengal ;  Chatham. 

88th  da.  .Crimea;  Colchester  eamo. 

89th  do... ditto;  Limerick— tbr Uibraltsr. 

90th  do.. .ditto ;  Mulhngar. 

91st do... Greece;  Aldeishutt 

92nd  do..  .Crimea;  Eiliuliurgh— for  Gibraltar. 

9drd  da.  .Crimea;  Dundee. 

94th do... Gibraltar;  Plymouth— ordered  hoBM. 

95th  do..  .Crimea;  Isle  ot  Wight 

96th  do... Dublin. 

97th  do. . .  Crimea ;  Preston. 

98th  do... Sheffield. 

99th  do... Van  Diemen's  Iisnd (ordered  homo) 

Cork. 
Rifle  Brigade  [1st  bat].  .Crimea;  Alderriiotti 
Do.  [2nd  bat]..diUo;  diuo. 
Do.  [8rd  bat].  .Portsmouth. 
Ist  West  India  Regiment.  .Jamaica. 
8nd  do. . .  Demerara. 
drd  do... Jamaica. 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment.. Ceylon. 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  .Cape  of  Good  Hop*. 
Boyal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment.  .Canada. 
St  Helena  Regiment.. 8t  Helena. 
Boyal  Newfoundland  Corps. .  Newfoundland. 
Boyal  Malta  Feneibiee.  .Mh  lu 
Gold  Coaat  Corps.  .Cape  Coast  Castle. 
Land  Trabspon  Corps. .  Ci  imea ;  BristoL 
Turkish  Contingent. .  Kertrh ;  Tilbury  Fbrt 
i>.4*4.i.  v«»(»»  (  German.  .Aldeiahott  and 


( Swiss.. Alden-bott 
It  is  hxtended  that  the  remaming  BegtmentB  in  the  Crimea  should  be  hrooghtbome. 
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PROMOTIONS  AKD  APPOrNTMEOTS. 
BOYAL  NAVY. 


Cotmiumden—A,  H.  Infrram  (IR41) 
Edward  Dixon  (18  1),  John  Steoie 
(1841),  William  WorsfoW  (1H41),  Chan. 
GaytA)n  (l»4l),  Henry  Dutnare8<i  (lB4*i), 
WiUiam  Kllis  (184*^),  TLontas  Smitb 
(il.)  (184(1),  James  G.  Maekeneie<1847), 
and  J4itkn  K.  Woodriff  ( 1848),  to  U 
Captains  on  the  Reserved  List. 

X«cia«ia»tf— Alfred  Sainiiel  Ilolmi- 
8on  (1810),  Joha  GoL«nifin  (a.)  (l8l:T), 
John  l^!inj?8ley  (18-^0),  George  W. 
Babett  (1826),  JaaeH  Barber  Kmery 
(1827),  Thomas  Hardinrioke  Dowties 
(IH»8),  Adrian  T.  Mann  (1827),  G.  O. 
Philippe  (1888),  W.  H.  Wo*wi  (1846), 
and  John  0.  FreeUmd  (1898),  to  be 
Oovnmanders  on  the  ReKerved  List; 
Griffiths G  Philippe  (l8n8).la(teof  Mer^ 
Un;  J.  0.  Freeland  (18d«),  late  <if 
Obenm;  W.  H  H>ood  (18M),  Adrian 
T.  Mann  (1827).  to  be  Commandan  oa 
Keiired  Halt  Pay. 

Matea  —  John  Fitpnnanrioe  Lenon 
(1855),  Annesley  Turner  Denham 
(I854j»  Edwaid  W.  Ha««s  (1854), 
JameH  W.  Leali«  Oaks  (1854),  Mont- 
gomtry  Collier  (1854),  Richard 
Hastings  Harrington  (1854),  William 
Henniker  Heatoo  (1854),  W.  Folk«t 
Johnson  (1854),  Hicbard  Charles 
Hauler  (1854),  Cliarlea  Donaldson 
Davies  (1855),  Arthur  Roger  Tinkiar 
(1855),  Noel  Osborne <1m55),  Ferdinand 
Hfnry  Solly  Flood  (1856).  Henry  Car- 
dale  (1 855),  Henry  Fraricia  Hovendem 
(1855),  KdwHrd  Ki-Uy  (lr<5d),  Gmttoft 
Comwallin  Sinclair  (1855),  Robeit 
Pitman  (1855),  Hon.  Arthur  Lowry 
Corry  (1855),  and  Hon.  James  Tere»ee 
Fit2:mauricp  (1855),  to  be  Lteutennfnta. 
Sec(md  .¥cwfer«— James  P.  M'GUine 
(1844i),  James  H.  Kenr  (186U),  Mark 
Kitten  (1850),  Abraham  J.  A  Parks 
(I85f»).  Piii4ip  W.  W.  Oke  (1850),  aiid 
Samuel  Winneoott  (1850),  So  1m 
Masters. 

Asnstant-Smyeon  —  John  Hokooi 
(1847)  io  be  burgeon. 

AFPOZNTHEinre. 

(7o/)totws— Frederick  Hntton  (IB44), 
to  Roj/tU  WilUmmj  J.  A.  Paynter  (1854) 
to  BrUUarU. 

CbMNMUMicnH-GoomB  F.  Day  (1856) 


to  Firfjly;  Cerfl  W.  BncMey  (IftSS'i  fi 
Merlin;  H.  T.  De  Kantzow  (185e>  te 
Brwmrick;  C.  H.  8c5on  to  €<mA 
Guard  ;  J.  M.  Langtry  (1864)  to  Blem- 
keim;  H.  L'loyd  (1854)  to  PitrmidaUe, 
Lieutenamt  Cammimder  —  Jolm  •  M. 
Jackson  (184(^)  to  Obtron. 

LietUenafUs—\y.  F.  Robiiisoa  (1841) 
to  Formidable;    R.  Chafn4>eT«   (1947) 
and  T.  L.  Ward  (1853)  to  MenhmMi 
J.  C.  Wells  (1855)  to  Niger;  Artbvr 
K.  Wright  ( 1854)  t»  MerUu;  B^njamm 
L.  Lefroy  (l«&4)  to  Picneer ;  Oiaries 
H.    Cluiterbuek    (1852)     to    Awm: 
Francis  A.  Hume  (i8d4)  to  Elk ;  Mor- 
gan Singer  (1859)  to  Dtdie  ef  WeUmff- 
ton;  Henry  N.  Knox  (lti53)  to  Virajf; 
Ersest    A.    T.     Stubbs    (1854)      to 
Anwrance;   John  8.   Keats  '(1866)    to 
BtiUiaiU;  Edward  fi.  L.  Ray  (1849), 
Chailes  S.  Fitton  (1855),  and  Robert 
M.  OtUoon   (1855)  to    Fnftwe/    His 
Serene  HifiifitiesH  Prince  Victor  of  Ho- 
henlolie  (1^4)  to  BUnMeim;  Bejory  B. 
Stewart   (1855)   to    Fitfmrd;      i^num 
Geneotw  rl854)  to   Victory;  Wifliam 
Arthur  (1854)  to  JBdinbwryhi   Arthw 
T.  Thrupp  ( 1852 )  to  Vmtviva  ;  William 
Menzies    (1854)  f»Bd   ComtrallM   W. 
Martin  (1855)  to  Xoyai  Albert;  H«m3r 
F.  Hovenden  (1856)  to  Jndrfatigaih; 
David    E.    Orr    (1854)     and    GemfO 
Blakeley  {imS)  to  Boaemotn;  F.  Ba*- 
vey  (1852)  to   AiaUtmia;    Gordon  C. 
Sinclair  (18^6)  to  Jmpfrgimble;  Robert 
Pitman  (1856)  and  Win.  G.  Silverlock 
(1856)  to  Vietory;  Noel  Osborne  (185(9 
to   Botcawen ;     Francis    M.    Norman 
(1856)    to    Ti-ihufK;   J.  G.  Campbell 
(185*^)  to  the  DukeoJWtOia^ou;  B. 
H.  Howard  to  be  Mag  Lieiitenafit  to 
Sir  W.  Packer;  W.  F.  JoAnmon  (1856) 
to  Biilliant ;  H.  M.  Bingham  (1851) 
to  Atalanta  ;  CbarioH  H.  Young  (184S) 
to      Blenheim;      George   Dongtas  to 
Mejettk;  Jolm  W.  Jamea  (1852)  and 
Bernard  J.  Cooper  to  Fir^gj  Thomae 
Borrett  ( 18J^-* )  to  Tarktr. 

M(utert—Ja\m  Tm4cer  (1841)  to 
Ajax;  John  Ware  (1855)  to  Intrepid; 
Altred  J.  Veitch  (1856)  to  Niger  ;  U.  A 
Stahb  (1855)  to  Finfiy;  H.  W.  In^lis 
(1805)  to  Centaur ;  W.  H.  T.  Gieen 
(1844)  to  Oeyeer  ;  Charles  F.  Coopc-r  to 
Brilliant;  H.John  A.  BoH  (1856)  to 
Porcupine;  Sunoel  Winneoott  (UK5ID 
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to  Mtrlim;  £4waxv[  J.  MaiUand  (1856) 
to  Oaptrqf. 

&urgemu — E.  T.  Watkins  (l^W)  to 
MnUiaml;  John  HoUnan  (IM^)  to 
jVa^as  ,•  W.  F.  N»ott(1855)  to  Victory; 
J.  JoUiife  (1H5  )  to  Impregnable;  O. 
Sanndars  (1656)  to  Atalania;  Frede- 
rick Harvey  (1«40)  t«  iTos^ite;  W.  T. 
<}oldia«  M.D.  (185:2)  to  Magkienne; 
J.  H  irvey  (IS47)  to  7W6«n«. 

Paymaaten  —  Jatoes  B.  Asdrevs 
<184())  to  i\rac;  Luke  Masterson  (1834) 
tn  Create;  Edward  J.  Gile«  a85:()  to 
JBriliyant;  Karawel  Smyth  (1806)  to 
JMerlia ;  0.  W.  Harris  (lH5r)  to  iU; 
J.  H.  JiickHon  (1854)  to  ffogue;  Alex. 
Bubtnson  (1842)  to  Nile;  Geo.  Jeffl^s 
<18&5)  to  &»2MmaMc/er. 

CkofilaU^^y,  II.  JvUly  to  /ffiM«rtoiif  ; 
Bdv.  U.iiexaDder  (1M04)  to  Cetear. 

Make  —  O.  R.  l^remn  to  AlacrHijfj 
Hu^h  OaivipheYl  to  Bnttianlt. 

Naval  lusti-uelore^yf.  H.  Pla4»  to 
^orik  ;  Tbiimaa  II.  J ohnBon  to  SnroUu; 
Vim.  H.  Plow  to  Forth. 

AasiatafU-Surgeona-'JitAyert  S.  Kait 
<act.)  (1855)  to  Atalanfa;  Alexaudor 
M' Bride  (1855)  confirmed  to  Alacrity; 
Samael  Magill  (1865)  confirmed  to 
Ftroyo/John  Nihill  (1846)  to  Qreen- 
wich  Hospital  ;  Henry  Fleyen  (act.)  to 
Blk;  J.  A.  Shene  (act.)  to  Niger;  F. 
Lehetix  (1851)  to  BnUiant ;  R.Cnishton 
(1850)  to  BlerUuim;  Hugh  Croskery 
(act.)  to  Boacawen  ;  J.  Thomson  to  Nile; 
Wm.  A.  Turner  (1851)  to  J^ke  ef 
WeUtfUfKm;  Wm.  T.  Carr  (1852)  to 
Sotcawen, 

Acting- AsaisUmi'SurffeoM  —  Jamea 
FUuagaA  to  Ailgiere  ;  John  Jeflurtos  to 
CkBior;  Sdward  M  Carthy  to  Uoyal 
Gnorge;  Wm.  simpfion  and  R.  Mans- 
fiftkl  to  Boteaven ;  John  Noble  has  horn 
coBfinaed  to  Mc^  tlic. 

JSmnuUMaateia^R,  T.  Pearie  to 
Crmay  ;  Jwbn  MoUoy  to  Oolum/na;  H. 
Xiamb  (act.)  to  Boecawtn ;  Alexander 
Grey  to  BriUiamt;  Octaviua  £.  OleoMttt- 
800  (addl)  to  Scmu-ge;  R  T.  Pearee  to 
Limird;  £.  Waugh  (1855)  to  Mgerj 
James  S.  Watts  to  Sealaik;  T.  J.  Jfioea 
(1848)  to  Vifitary  ;  W.  F.  Lews  to  Duke 
<tf  WeUiagt9u;  G.  P.  Chapman  (act.)  to 
Orion. 

AedUoMt  Paymmeten—T.  J.  Wood- 
ward to  Orion;  C.  E.  PbUlipa  (1859)  to 
Formidable;  Jamea  Moore  to  Coeeade; 
Joba  Shepherd  in  ohnrge  to  Columbia; 
John  Puolev  (1849)  to  be  Acting  Pagr- 
master  to  Merlm. 

Midehi/mimt^JSf.  S.  F.  Digby  to  Cen- 
<irton;  W.W.  J.  Hornby  and  V.C. 


Singleton  to  B9t ;  J.  Baehaoim  to  iBraqC 
Albert  (for  diaposal ) ;  S.  Ryce  to  A- 
ladee;  J.  Elliot  to  VUoaane;  B.  W.  Bax 
to  Niger  ;  R.  H.  N.  Molyneux  to  BuH- 
dy. ;  H.  F.  Banburr  to  Monarch ;  8. 
W.  Hereford  and  n.  Auntin  to  Aeom  ; 
T.  S.  Dickinson  to  Virago;  R  H.  Boyto 
to  Coaaacki  W.  W.  Smyth  to  f^iger  ;  B. 
W.  Box  to  Jiriioer  ;  G.  J.  Awtruther  to 
Magicienne;  R.  M.  Dewar  to  Vulture; 
G.  H.  Robarto  to  Cnaay;  H.  £.  A. 
Waller  to  Boacawen. 

C^iba—S.  Wevmoaih  to  BrilliaaU: 
W.  Blaynev  to  Vulture;  F.  F.  Peroefftl 
to  Retribution;  £.  G.  Taylor  to  //ec/a; 
Thomas  Smith  (sup.)  to  Waterloo ; 
Thomas  Backhouse  to  B'enJlteim;  Sd- 
ward A.  tturmlston  to  Bdinburgh. 

Aaaigtawt  Ci^erifs— ^Oughton  Timperbj 
to  BritHaU;  John  A.  P.  WilUams  to 
BtenhMm  ;  M.  B  Gnmdy  to  Atakuaa$ 
J.  Staiiing  to  lihutnouat  Edward  CL 
Lonsdale  to  Tietary;  Bcnry  D..  Kdg- 
oombe  to  jyfo0r. 

Magtei'B  isitiiofifs— W.  J.  Bakw  to 
Jfxtfrier  ;  B.  WelHnftoti  to  Merlin  ;  4, 
G.  I^ttersall  to  Indffatiffabk ;  B.  Hacd* 
ing  to  Urgent;  A.  I).  G.  Sutton  and 
Gharles  Evershed  to  Victory;  B.  Harding 
to  Bcyol  Albert;  W.  J.  Taylor  to  Ur- 
gffnt;  Robert  J.  Ellis  to  Firifiy ;  Wm. 
J.  Mayne  to  Waterloo;  J.  Phillips  to 
Tribune;  Matthew  P.  Lyon  to  Magi- 
cienne  ;  Robert  A.  Hawse  to  Arid  ;  L. 
G.  Chawn  and  B.  B.  Dowling  to  Fir^y; 
G.  E.  Rougiiton  to  Nwer;  £.  R.  D. 
Mayne  to  firafo;  C.  W.  A  Heseaman 
to  Lapwing;  Q.  W.  AtkiiMon  to  AtO' 
lanta. 

Naval  CadeU^n.  B.  Creafh  to 
Creaay;  R.  H.  C-  Lawson  and  C.  Mason 
to  Vulfvn;  G.  Cooke  and  G.  B.  Martin 
to  Brilliant ;  R.  M.  Sfarling  asd  A. W« 
BenyoB  to  Audanta;  N.  Maskelyne  to 
Virago  ;  G.  W.  Hand  to  Sam^aon  ;  W. 
£.  K.  Cookell  and  J.  P.  BriUger  to 
Acorn;  G.  W.  Barton  to  Archer;  £• 
H.  Steel  and  0.  Stuart  to  Indt^atigabU; 
R.  Barton  to  Harrier;  G.  We««ley,  A. 
H.  Maikbara,  and  C.  Biaing  to  7Vi6tmef 
C.  H.  Hawkins  to  Ti^ibune;  H.  R. 
Kelly,  E.  PuroeU,  E.  A.  Ward,  and  L. 
N.  Moaerieff  to  Boaeavm  ;  P.  P.  Gerr- 
don  and  H.  J.  Hesketh  to  Niger;  H.D. 
Evans  &nd  A.  Masters  to  Arrffgaaii: 
John  FeUowes  to  Nile ;  C.  G.  Whitalogk 
ioPyladea;  A.  L.  Clarkson  to  Moifi- 
ciaane;  A.  J.  W.  Musg/avs,  Hyde 
Parker,  and  S.  M.  Westun  to  B'  UliaiUj 
G.  H.  WH  to  Conau  ror;  J.  £.  Prin^ 
to  Centurion  $  C.  B  Charlewood,  H.  G, 
Andoo,  M.  B.  M.  Grimths,  and  G.  H. 
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IiAWMD,  to  CfolctiuB;  D.  E.  K.  Gnuit  to 
Elk  ;  J.  J.  G.  Smail  to  Imperieute  ;  A. 
P.  M.  Lorie  and  G.  G.  Hunt  to  Niger; 
D.  D.  FramAQtle  to  lioyal  Albert,  for 
dkpoMd. 
Amdant  Engmter—1^,  E.  Wheatley 


COABT  GUABD. 

▲FFOiHT^qnrs. 

Cbmmcnu^— Charles  Keats  Jackson 
(1864)  to  oommand  the  Skibbereen 
District,  vice  P.  Somervill,  period  of 
service  expired. 

/;t0tttenanf4--Robert  Ward  Clark  to  be 
IdcoiteQaut  of  Station,  Southsea,  vice 
Dewes,  previously  removed  ;  Mr.  James 
Spracklin,  Seoood  Mate,  Wiekham, 
B.  C,  to  be  Acting  Chief  Officer, 
filmley  Ferry,  vice  Howes,  previobsly 
xemoved  ;  Mr.  QeorgeDraytoo,  Second 
Mate,  WdUngtcn,  R.  C,  to  be  Acting 
Chief  Officer,  Langton,  vice  Hnss,  pre- 
Tionsly  removed  ;  G.  T.  S.  Winthrop, 
to  be  a  Chief  Officer. 


BEMOVALB. 

LieutenoMiB  —  John  Markett,  firoiD 
•Bexhiil  to  Pembroke  Dock,  vice  Hynet, 
previoasly  removed  ;  John  B.  Hoddey, 
from  Lowest*  iff,  to  command  the 
Strangford  District,  vice  J.  Colemao» 
promoted;  Charles  John  Hippisl6T» 
oommanding  the  Scilly  District,  to 
be  Inspecting  Lieutenant  at  Dun- 
genees,  vice  R.  Hopkins,  snpeneded 
ou  aocomit  of  ill-health;  George  A. 
Hire,  of  the  Pittas  Deep  StoUon,  to  com- 
mand the  Scilly  District,  vice 
Hippiidey ;  Wm.  Baily  (b),  of  the  Es- 
mouth  Station,  to  Greeuhithe,  vice 
O'Ctinnell,  deceased. 

Master — Wm.  Byford,  from  Brixbam 
to  Bexhiil,  vice  Lieuteuaot  Markett. 

CAfV  Qfioen  —  G,  B  Beaton,  from 
Cum  Ryan  to  Pitt's  Deep,  instead  of 
South  Yarmouth,  as  previously  an- 
nounced ;  James  Barrett,  from  Bally- 
ffeary  to  Camsnre,  county  Wexford; 
Mr.  H.  Baldwin,  from  Crandfield  Point 
to  Balbriggan,  vice  Edwards,  dis- 
charged ;  Walter  Hall,  from  24  Tower, 
Folkestone,  to  Chideock,  vici)  Lieutenant 
O'Connor,  deoeasod. 


ABMY. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT,  May  27. 

3dth  Regiment  Life  Dragoons— C. 
Keyworth,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by  pur- 
ehase,  vice  Wood,  promoted. 

7tb  Foot— M^jor  R.  Y.  Shipley  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  without  purchase, 
vice  Packe,  who  retires  upon  half  pay ; 
Captain  R.  W.  Aid  worth  to  be  Major, 
without  purchase,  vice  Shipley ;  Lieut. 
L.  J.  F.  Jones  to  be  Captain,  without 
purchase,  vice  Aldworlh  ;  Ensign  W. 
Cook  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Waller,  who 
resigns  the  A4jutancy  only. 

8th — Lieutenant  B.  C.  Bordes,  from 
Half  Pay  18th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Neame,  who  exchanges ;  Ensign 
R.  L.  G.  M'Grigor,  from  71st  Foot,  to 
be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Bordes, 
who  retires. 

11th — Lieutenant  P.  D.  Vigors  to  be 
AcUutant,  vice  Boyd,  who  resigns  the 
Adjjutancy  only. 

15th— Lieutenant  C.  J.  W.  Allen  to 
be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  De  Mont- 
enacfa^  who  retires ;  Ensign  W.  Stnrk 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 


Allen ;  M.  J.  C.  Browne,  Gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Stark. 

24th — The  aumame  of  Lieutenant 
Austen  is  Goodwin -Austen. 

48rd — Quartermaster  J.  Denton  to 
be  Paymaster,  vice  M*Crea,  who  retires 
upon  half  pay,  as  Lieutenant  94th  Foot; 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  J.  Denton  to 
be  Quartermaster,  vice  Joseph  Denton. 

60th— Lieutensnt  N.  J.  Pauli,  from 
the  North  Gloucester  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase. 

67th— Lieutenant  E.  B.  Bass,  from 
the  West  Cork  Artillery  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  H.  R. 
Evans. 

74th — Serjeant  Major  G.  Watson  to 
be  QuarterniRstf^r,  vice  Daines,  who 
retires  upon  Half  Pay. 

84lh — Ensign  R.  Maybury,  from  the 
31st  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase^ 
vice  Gibaut,  whose  promotion,  by  por- 
ch a«;e,  on  Sept  7, 1850,  has  been  can- 
celled. 

88th— Major  £.  J.  V.  Browne  to  be 
lieutenant  Oolonel,  without  porehaM^ 
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^oe  BreTet  Colonel  Sbiriey,  who  retires 
upon  Half  Pay  :  Captain  the  Hon.  J.  J. 
Bonrke  to  be  Migor,  without  porchase, 
▼ice  Browne ;  Lieutenant  W.  Little  to 
be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice 
BonriLO. 

L4KO  Transport  Corps — Comet  J. 
Palmer  has  been  permitted  to  resign 
his  commission. 

Cavalry  Depot — Quartermaster  T. 
Smith  has  been  permitted  to  retire 
upon  Half  Pay. 

COMMISSARUT    DEPARTMENT — Assist* 

Commissary  General  H.  Green  has 
been  removed  from  the  Service,  he 
having  refused  to  obey  an  order  to 
proceed  on  duty. 

Hospital  Statf — Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  T.  C.  Beale,  having  been  i^- 
pointed  to  the  Osmanli  Irregular 
Cavalry  on  the  15th  February,  1856, 
his  services  in  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment have  been  dispensed  with 
firom  that  date. 

rrrvbt. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  H.  Graham, 
of  the  59th  Foot,  having  completed 
three  years'  actual  service  in  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  be  promoted 
to  be  Colonel  in  the  Army. 

The  undermentioned  Quartermasters 
retired  on  Half  Pay,  to  have  Uie 
honorary  rank  of  Captain,  under  the 
Boyal  Warrant  of  17th  December,  1855 : 
—Quartermaster  C.  Daines,  Half  Pay 
74th  Foot;  Quartermaster  T.Smith, 
Half  Pay  Cavalry  Depot. 

The  promoUnns  of  Assist.  Surgeons 
G.  Tates  and  W.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Turkish  Contingent,  to  the  local  rank 
of  Surgeons  in  Turkey  on  18th  Feb., 
1856,  have  been  cancelled. 

The  undermentioned  promotions  to 
take  place  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Array,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
General  J.  Greenstreet,  Bengal  In- 
fantry, 9th  of  April,  1856,  and  Lieu- 
tenant  General  T.  Wilson,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Infantry,  2nd  of  April,  1856  :— 

To  be  General — Lieutenant-General 
H.  Boyd,  Bengal  Infantry. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Generals — Major 
General  W.  R.  C.  Costley,  Bengal  In. 
fantry;  Major  General  C.  Herbert,  C.B., 
Madras  Infantiy. 

To  be  Major  Generals— Colonel  J.  F. 
Caley,  Bengal  Infantiy;  Colonel  H. 
Dick,  Bengd  Infantry. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Service,  retired 
«pon  Full  Pay,  to  have  a  step  of 
honoraiy  xtnk  as  IIqUowb:^ 


To  be  Lieutenant  Colonels — ^M^jor 
W.  H.  Lomer,  Bengal  Infantry ;  Ms^or 
-T.  James,  Bengal  Infantry. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  May  80. 

Brevet  — Major  General  Charles 
Ash  Windham,  C.B.,  to  be  promoted  to 
the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant  General 
in  Turkey,  Jan.  1. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  June  8. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Lieutenant 
Henij  Roebuck  Johnston  has  been 
permiUed  to  retire  from  the  Service  by 
the  sale  of  his  commission. 

16th  light  Dragoons — Arthur  John 
Armstrong,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by 
purchase,  vice  Riddell,  promoted. 

Coldstream  Guards  —  Ensign  and 
Lieutenant  Charles  Pierrepoint  Lane 
Fox  has  been  permitted  to  resign  his 
commission. 

did  Foot — The  promotion  of  Ensign 
Henry  Pears  to  a  Lieutenancy,  by 
purchase,  as  sUted  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  18th  of  November,  1855,  has  been 
cancelled. 

26th — The  surname  of  the  Ensign 
appointed  on  the  19th  of  April,  is 
'^  Manjin,'*  and  not ''  Mangin." 

d7th — Lieutenant  Joseph  N.  Burton 
to  be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice 
Bowers,  deceased ;  &isign  James 
Frederick  Reyne  to  be  Lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  vice  Burton ;  Ensign. 
Samuel  Hawkes,  from  the  South  Cork 
Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase, 
vice  Reyne. 

42nd — The  surname  of  the  Lieut, 
promoted  to  a  Company,  by  purchase, 
in  the  GazeUe  of  the  10th  ult,  is 
**  Dunbar,"  and  not  "  Daubar,"  as 
therein  stated. 

56th  —  Lieutenant  Edwin  William 
Philips  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Bull,  promoted. 

70th— The  surname  of  the  Quarter- 
master appointed  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1855,  is  "  Nevell,"  and  not "  Nevill,"  as 
previously  staled. 

92nd— Quartermaster  James  George 
to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase ;  Ensign 
James  George  to  be  Adjutant,  vice 
Mecham,  who  resigns  the  Adjutancy 
only ;  Quartermaster  Sergeant  James 
Dewar  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  James 
George,  appointed  Ensign  and  Afi^u- 
tant. 

larb  transport  corps. 

To  be  Comets  —  Sergeant  R.  P, 
Brooks,  Grenadier  Guards ;  Troop  Ser- 
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geant  Kfioor  W.  Peww,  Lwid  Trans- 
port Coips;  Qoartenna«er  Sergeant  F. 
H.  Kean,  Laud  Traor^port  Corps; 
Sergeant  H.  Clarke,  flOth  Foot ;  Colour 
8ergf«nt  J.  Craig,  SoGfte  Fuailier 
GiiardB^  S^geant  A.  R.  Mitchell,  Bouts 
Fnsilier  Guards;  GompaDy  Sevgeoit 
JobnGooper,  Royal  Artilleiy ;  Comyaay 
Sergeant  William  ArmsUrong,  Uofol 
Artillery;  Company  Sergeant  AVilliam 
Langhton,  Boyal  Artillery;  Conpany 
Sergeant  John  Cole,  Royal  Artillery; 
Company  Sergeairt  Fergus  M^Kettxie, 
Boyid  Artillery;  Sergeairt  Condwrtor 
J«mes  Find! ay,  Beyal  ArtiHeiy ;  Ser- 
geant Conductor,  John  Taylor,  Royal 
Artillery;  Sergeant  Condnctor  Ralph 
Aetley,  Royal  Artillery;  Sergeant  Con- 
ductor John  HephtBtie,  Royal  ArtHleiy ; 
Sergeaent  Condticlflr  Thomaa  Chnrcber, 
Royal  ArtiUefy ;  Sergmmt  Oondttctor 
Ohristopher  Ketty^es,  Roysfl  Artilleiy  ; 
Sergeant  Conductor  Robert  Cm^, 
Royal  Artillery;  Sergeant  Condnetor 
Archibald  Glass,  Royal  A«iU«y^ 
Colour  Sergeant  J.  Rowe,  44th  Foot ; 
Colour  Sergeant  John  Wood,  47th  Foot; 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  Charlies  Ward, 
Rifle  Brigade.  TheChristiao  name  of 
Cornet  MaHey  is  James. 

The  following  surnames  xmn  m- 
oorrecftly  inserted  in  tbe  ^axetU  of  Iftie 
r&th  of  March,  16&6 1 

For  Conwt "  Pegers*  read  "  Pegns  f 
for  Comrt  **  Dimes"  read  •*  Daris  ;"  "for 
Comet  "M'OaHfT  read  "Cain;**  for 
Qnartermaster  **  Gwmoo'*  read  "Gan- 
non ;'*  for  'Qmotes  master  **  Stratford** 
read  *<Stalford;"  for  Quartenxiaster 
«'  Bantoir*  read  **  Bttirstov.** 

BRinsH  aBS»ur  usaioN. 

Ist  Jager  Corps — Lieutenant  Thnwwn 
Stuhr  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  hams^  who 
resigns  the  Aoljiitancy  only. 

and  Light  Infantry— Aznold  Bkter 
to  be  Lieutenant. 

6th  light  Lafantry  — The  second 
Christian  name  of  Captain  Gibbon,  ap- 
pointed on  the  16th  of  May,  1S66«  is 
Henry. 

fiOflPZTAI.  BXA7F. 

ActBDg  Asaiatant  Borgeoa  Tbomaa 
Henry  Bnrgesa,  MJ).,  has  ceased  to  de 
duty,  there  being  n»  longer  peiHawM 
for  his  senricea. 


honorary  rsnV  of  Captain  ftcrm  t!be  date 
of  his  retirement^  under  the  Bojal 
Warrant  of  December  7,  lr*55  :— 

Quartermaster  Michael  ttorke  on 
Half  Pay  of  the  Uape  Mounted  Riflft. 
men. 

The  locfll  ranit  of  Captain  eonferted 
upon  Addertey  W.  Sleigh,  Esq.,  'while 
serving  with  the  Land  Traaspoit  Corps, 
to  be  discontintxed,  his  services  \em^ 
no  longer  required. 

WAR  l>EFABTff]SlfrT,J«in«. 

GEKEIUL  0RI>£B. 

l>at«d  Horse  Guards,  June  tt. 
M^or  General  Sir  William  John 
Codilngton,  K.C.B.,  having  tsvith  th« 
loeal  rank  eif  General)  commanded  in 
cfaiuf  her  Majesty's  Army  in  theCrimi* 
during  a  period  of  war,  and  entirely  to 
Her  Majesty's  satisfaction,  Ber  Miyes^ 
has  been  pleased  to  command  tlhat,  as 
a  mark  of  her  Royal  approbation,  he  be 
promoted  to  the  raidE  of  Lieutenant 
GkNMnd  in  the  Aa<my,  under  the  HIth 
dhmse  of  the  Royal  WarrarH  ef  the  <Uk 

By  eomnHind  of  the  Riight  Hon. 
Field   Marshal  Viaoeriwr  HaxDniaB, 

^/OMvNHsfliRg^in-'vyntet* 
G.  A.  WlTHBftAia.,  Ad jotant  GeneraL 


M i4cr   GoMCiil   Sir  WiBian  Jdks 
Godrioogtan,  £X1&,  to  he  TApin»inM<- 

General  in  the  i 


Jiaior  General  Sir  WilloaM  Byvt, 
E.C.B.,  to  have  the  local  rank  of  Lieut. 
General  in  North  America. 

The  undennenti«'»ned  Qnavtemiaster, 
ntioBd  on   Hddf  Pay,  to    hm^  ^k% 


WAR  DEPARTMENT,  JoNBlL 

let  Oragooiis — Captain  Alesander 
Nowell  ShersoQ,  from  tf  atf  Pay  UjMt- 
tMhed,  to  he  CapNnB,  viee  Baimct,  «ho 
eKefaaegea,  eeeeiving  the  differenee 
hettween  Full  Pay  of  Oavnhy  and  iMI 
Pay  of  Infantry;  Liewienant  TheoMS 
Keane  FitaGerahi  to  be  Captmin,  %r 
panduae,  idee  dhcKien,  who  Mtires. 

7th  light  Din^oeBa—- The  Rett. 
Gaiyl  Craven  Mol^ienz  to  be  Cenxt, 
by  purchase,  Wee  Scy nicor,  peomied. 

9tih  Lii^t  Bvagoena— Alesander 
Merrogk,  G«9t,  to  he  Comet,  by  p«». 
chase,  viee  Tonvkyns,  wAro  has  oatin«4i. 

22od  Foot  —  LientamMt  Smmt 
Millelt  Daime  to  he  A^^otont,  vice 
Tfaomna  Newton  Toung,  «he  reaigss 
the  Adjutancy  only. 

aist  ^  LietiUMiit  Bsdhard  Wcfld 
LtecB  to  he  A/SjfB»m^  ^4ce  Paanen, 
piom^tid,  March  7. 

60th  —  :  " 
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Mth — ^Tlie  rannme  of  Ibe  AnnisUot 
Sarg«on  appointed  from  tlie  iSih  Foot 
on  the  89lii  April  iMt  is  Ps^atweU, 
and  not  Po|^)eirdl,  as  yreviMnif 
stated. 

St.  Belem  Regiment-^tisi^B  Jelm 
Xt^eegbt  Hewson,  fieai  the  JUBerick 
Militia,  lo  be  Ensign,  witkovt  pnrehew, 
Tice  Lloyd,  promoted  in  4th  Foec 

School  of  M osketiy,  H7the--Oqptain 
▲fltiU  Thomas  Welsh,  aock  Feat,  t*  be 
Instmctor  of  Musketry. 

HOSPITAL  BTAn. 

Aeting  Assistant  Surgeon  Hemy 
liajuid  has  cessed  to  do  duty,  these 
being  no  longer  occasion  for  km 
services,  June  5. 

Aeting  AsAUttast  Surgeso  Wslter 
Clcgg  has  eessed  to  do  daty,  then 
being  no  longer  occssiaa  fisr  hM  sera- 
ces. 

BREVET. 
To  be  tilStrTBNSNT  OOLOtTKCB  111  the 

AmB3F.^Bv8«et  Msgor  Charles  i.  OUer, 
•1st  Foot;  Bsevet  MiQor  John  WiUisMS 
Begmolds,  Uaattaohed,  Dei«ty  Assist 
A^fatnt  OsBoral  to  tbeFonsas;  Braweft 
Major  Edward  W.  C.  Wright,  dlst  Foot; 
Major  Lord  Alexander  G.  Russell,  Rifle 
Brigade;  Brevet  Miyor  A.  H.  Bsasell, 
;^th  Foot;  Brevet  Major  J.  H.  C. 
Bobertson,  Unattached ;  M^jorChsrlss 
flenry  Gordon,  93rd  Foot;  Mi^or 
George  F.  S.  Call,  18th  Foot ;  Mnjor  R. 
D.  Clepbane,  79th  Foot;  Major Tiiomas 
Harries, OSrd  Foot ;  Major  P.  A.  Butler, 
S8th  Foot;  Major  Andrew  Browne,  44th 
Foot;  M%jer  Henry  £.  Wears,  60th 
Foot;  Brevet  M^jor  Julius  H.  Glyna, 
Bifle  Bfigade ;  Brevet  M^jor  Henry  M. 
Hamilton,  47th  Foot;  Migor  T.  H. 
Pakenham,  30th  Foot;  Brevet  Mi^ 
M.  A.  S.  Biddulph,  Royal  Artillery; 
Brevet  M%jor  G.  H.  S.  WiHis,  77ih 
Foot ;  Brevet  Major  CadwaTlader  Adams, 
40th  Foot;  MsJor  Hon.  A.  M.  CaOicut, 
tJosttached;  Major  Lnmley  Graham, 
Unattaohed ;  Bsevet  Major  J.  E.  Ad- 
dison, Half  Pay  97 ih  Foot,  Assistant 
i^uartermsster  General;  Mi^or  John 
Owilt,  34th  Foot ;  Brevet  Major  H.  G. 
C  Owen,  C.B.,  Bojal  Engiaeers; 
M%)OT  William  Gordon,  17th  Foot; 
Brevet  Migor  John  H.  Lowndes,  47  ih 
Foot;  Major  John  E.  CollinRs,  d3rd 
Foot ;  Major  Thomas  Smith,  90th  Foot 
To  be  Majors  in  the  Army. — Captain 
J.  M.  Macdonald,  Ceylon  Rifles ;  Oupt 
Bobert  Bates,  4&th  Foot;  Captain  J.  P. 


Figstt,  Uasttadbsd,  Isis  AiilbalaiMe 
Coi^,  M web  31 ;  Ceptaie  H.  W.  i^orish, 
4fi(ii  Foot;  raisain  Bahert  Porssl.  mk. 
l«igte]>rsgooas;Oa|«sin  A.A.  Nsisw^ 
Unattaohed;  Gsptaia  £.X  Btaaddt)^ 
•th  Faot;  Git)tan  S.  G.  BunfaaiT, 
Mitdicsi  Staff  Oorps;  Csfasin  Robott 
Cs»ey,40rb  Foot;  Captain  T.  J.  K«o». 
ney,  Hslt'  fay  idMb  Foot,  Depmy  Asnst 
QnartenMsSer  Geaeral;  Captda  J.  P. 
Oars,  1st  Foot;  CspSsin  G.  W.  T.  Rich, 
7l8t  Foot;  Csftaan  A.  McKinmry,  17iiL 
Foot;  Gs^Min  Haan^liiTy  Granr,  list 
Foot;  Captsin  R.  in|i^is,  Ibih  Foot; 
Captain  A.  H.  Ivby.,.')liaFoot;  Csfifesm 
W.  C.  Trevoc,  14th  Foot;  Osptsm  G. 

B.  Oliicbesies,  97ih  Foot ;  Ca|4sia  W. 
Psyn,  fl3al  Foot;  Csptsin  ¥.  Ham- 
nendey,  IHh  Foot;  <3aptain  HescideB 
WaikeR,  Biie  Brigaie;  Oiiptain  H. 
Bnd,  GoU  Oosst  Coiyw ;  CAptan  R.  H. 
Came,  a9th  Foot;  C^Aats  W.  Leekiep 
SUth  Foot;  Captaia  Robert  BhsiDsaey, 
ABth  Foot;  Captaia  Tbmnas  Hvcioa, 
Ml  lighc  Drsgocns;  Osptaki  G.  W.  H. 
Hsasy,  i9th  Foot;  CapCsio  D.  J.  Gam- 
Us,  4ch  Fooft;  Captsia  £.  T.  Glastei^ 
SHch  Feet ;  Captaia  R.  E.  F.  Crawtetd, 
Bmti  Aililleiy;  Captaia  G.  C.  ¥«ilk» 
Mth  Foot;  Captaia  T.  Wklthan^  Mad 
Foot ;  CapSaia  A.  Aaison,  7«od  Fsot; 
Captain  T.  B.  Spsedy,  Uaaitaohed; 
Sec<ind  Captain  J.  Stokt-s,  Royal  fi»- 
gineers ;  Second  Captain  Francis  Da 
Cane,  Bioyal  Engioeen;  Secood  Capt 

C.  H.  Suiitb,  Royai  Aitiilcry;  Seeond 
d^iahi  H.  F.  FiuHagb,  Royal  Artil^ 
lery:  Second  Captaia  F.  J.  Saad|(» 
fioyal  Artillery;  Second  Csptioa  J. 
Codby,  Royal  ArtiUeiy;  Csftaia  H.  it 
C.  Godley,  2Bth  Foot;  Capuiu  Gsidrge 
Cbetwode,  8th  Light  Dragoons ;  Capt 
F.  S.  Sarage,  68th  Foot ;  Csptaia  J. 
Penin,  90th  Foot ;  Sscoad  Captain  JL 
Spurway,  Ro^ml  Artilleiy;  Ci^Ttain  GL 
A.B.  Gortlon,  60th  Foot;  Captain  C.  V. 
Gzenden,  Rifle  Bngade;  Li«ut*asnt 
and  Captein  R.  Gipps,  Scots  FuMlier 
Guards ;  Captain  G.  S.  Whitmore,  Ittnd 
Foot ;  Osptain  B.  B.  Maalewf  rer,  8eth 
Foot;  Oaptain  H. Rocks,  4dth  Foot; 
Captain  W.  T.  Xialey,  90lib  Foot^ 
Captaia  T  Tryoa,  7ih  Foot;  Ci^taia 
H.  Da  Tomas,  i2Unl  Foot ;  Cj^Main 
F.  £.  Drewe,  2aBd  Foot;  Captain  a  R. 
Shervisc^toa,  46th  Foot ;  OspUin  G.  F. 
Dsllas,  46th  Foot;  Csptsin  J.  H.F. 
ffikiogtOB, «th  Foot;  Second  Captaia 
N.  O.  S.  Tomer,  Royal  Artillery ;  Second 
Captoin  A.Y.  Esrle,  Royal  ArtiUeiy; 
CapUin  H.  BQder,^7ih  Foot;  Captain 
C.LeM.  Carey,  68rd Foot;  OiyttiaO. 
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W.  St  Clair,  57t1i  Foot;  Captain  E.  A. 
T.  Steward,  2lBt  Foot;  Seoond  Captain 
Arthur  Vandeleur,  Royal  Artillery; 
Second  Captain  Reginald  Gurtifl,  Royal 
Artillery  ;  Captain  J.  M.  Giippage,  89th 
Foot;  Captain  A.  H.  H.  Mercer,  89th 
Foot;  Captain  T.  Gore,  88th  Foot; 
Captain  W.  H.  Gillnm,  let  Foot;  Capt. 
Frederick  Smith  Vacher,  :)3rdFoot; 
Captain  J.  Ross,  Rifle  Brigade ;  Capt. 
C.  P.  Bertram,  ilst  Foot ;  Captain  C. 
A.  Stftfvenson,  47th  Foot;  Captain  J. 
Aldridge,  2l8t  Foot;  Captain  F.  W. 
Balfour,  Rifle  Brigade;  Captain  A.  M. 
Earie,  07th  Foot;  Second  Captain  W. 
P.  Richards,  Royal  Artillery;  Second 
Capuin  H.  W.  J.  Dash  wood.  Royal 
Artillery ;  Second  Captain  A.  Brendon, 
Royal  Artillery ;  Captain  W.  Fletcher, 
44ih  Foot;  Second  Captain  James  de 
Havilland,  Royal  Artillery;  Second 
Captain  E.  G.  Bredin,  Royal  Artilleiy ; 
.Captain  C.  H.  Bell,  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen;  Second  Captain  W.  H.B. 
Simpson,  Roval  Artillery;  Captain  M. 
•IValker,  3rd  Foot;  Second  Captain  G. 
A.  Milmau,  Royal  Artillery;  Second 
Captain  C.  £.  Burt,  Royal  Artillery; 
Second  Captain  Hazlitt  Irvine,  Royal 
Artillery ;  Second  Captain  S.  M.  Gryles, 
Boyal  Artillery ;  lieutenant  and  Capt. 
G.  L.  Goodlake,  Coldstream  Gnards, 
Jane  14. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

ftth  West  York  —Henry  Balgny,  Esq., 
late  Captain  of  the  4th  Foot,  to  be  Ad- 
jutfint,  vice  Taylor,  resigned. 

Queen's  Own  Oxfordshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry— Henry  Thos.  Titley  Palmer, 
Gent.,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Coles,  re- 
vigned. 

The  Earl  of  Chester's  Yeomanry 
Cavalry— Comet  Edward  Hyde  Green 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Marsland,  pro- 
moted. 

Norfolk  Artillery— The  Right  Hon. 
Jaoob  Lord  Hastings  to  be  Honorary 
Colonel. 

2nd  Somerset — ^Lieutenant  F.  J.  B. 
Spurway  to  be  Captain,  vice  Pickwick, 
resigned;  Lieutenant  George  Cham- 
berlaine  to  be  Captain,  vice  Houlditch, 
resigned ;  Charles  Richard  John  Saw. 
yer,  Esq.,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Strode, 
resigned ;  Ensign  J.  F.  Wilkinson  to 
be  Lieutenant,  vice  F.  J.  B.  Spurway, 
promoted  ;  Ensign  H.  H.  Parkes,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Chamberlaine,  pro- 
mof«id. 

and  Warwickshire — John  Payn,  Esq., 
to  be  Captain. 


5th  Royal  Laoeashire— EnsigD  Fnm- 
ds  Edward  Hansard  to  be  Lieutemoit, 
vice  Ridley,  i^pointed  to  the  Srd  light 
Dragoons. 

7th  Royal  Lancashire — ^Henxy  Wm. 
Goyne,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign. 

Royal  Wiltohire— Wm.  Black,  Esq^ 
to  be  Captain,  vice  Elgee,  retired. 

Royal  Flintshire— Uentenant  Frede- 
rick Philips  to  be  Ci^tain,  vice  Han- 
cock, retired. 

Royal  Glamorgan  Light  Infantry — 
Ensign  Kenneth  Kenneys  Tynte  Maher 
to  be  Lieutenant. 

Royal  Sherwood  Foresters  —  John 
Clements,  Esq.,  late  of  the  15th  King's 
Hussars,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Coope,  de- 
oeased;  Ensign  Edward  Alexander 
Sloane  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  O'Logh- 
lin,  resigned. 

Royal  Merionethshire — ^Thos.  Ellis, 
Gent.,  to  be  First  lieutenant,  vice 
Abadam,  resigned. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  JuHE  13. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers — Lieut. 
General  Sir  Charles  Felix  Smith, 
K.C.B.,  to  be  Colonel  Commandant 
▼ice  General  George  Wright,  deeeased, 
March  6. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  June  IS. 
'    2nd  Dragoons  —  Lieutenant  Lenox 
Prendergast  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Edwards,  who  retires. 

4th  Light  Dragoons — Thomas  Har- 
ling  Ames,  Genu,  to  be  Cornet,  by 
purchase,  vice  Roxburgh,  who  has 
retired. 

1 1th  Light  Dragoons — ^Daniel  Shaw 
Stewart,  Gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Potts,  promoted. 

14th  Light  Dragoons  —  Thomas 
Marsh  Horsfall,  Gent,  to  be  Comet, 
by  purchase,  vice  Bell,  promoted. 

9th  Foot  —  Lieutenant  William 
Nugent  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Brevet  Major  Charles  B.  Vane,  who 
retires. 

15th  — Captain  Johnson  Wilkinson 
to  be  Instractor  of  Mui^ketry. 

23rd  —  Lieutenant  Thomas  Scovell 
Bigge  to  be  Captain,  without  piuchasey 
Tice  John,  deceased,  June  8. 

24 ih  —  Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph 
Sawyers,  M.D.,  from  the  22od  Foot,  to 
be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Thompson, 
promoted  on  the  Staff. 

25th— Captain  Henry  T.  Walker  to 
be  Instructor  of  Musketry. 

58rd  —  Ensign    John  Miller  to  be 
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LientenaDt,  by  purchase,  vice  Walton, 
promoted ;  Robert  Holt  Tmell,  Gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  bj  parch ase,  vice  Miller. 
80th— Captain  Astill  Thomas  Welsh 
to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry. 

81st — Captain  John  Arthur  Oildea 
to  be  Major,  without  purchase,  vice 
Boughey,  deceased ;  Lieutenant  William 
Egerton  Todd  to  be  Captain,  without 
purchase,  vice  Gildea;  Ensign  Daniel 
Weir  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase, 
▼ice  Todd ;  Lieutenant  John  Wilkinson 
to  be  Adjutant,  yice  Todd,  promoted, 
April  9. 

98th— Captain  William  Croker  to  be 
Instructor  of  Musketry. 

Bifle  Brigade — Captain  James  Bowles 
to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry. 

1st  West  India  Beg'ment — ^Ensign 
Alfred  A.  James  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  Henderson,  whose  pro- 
motion, by  purchase,  on  13th  February, 
1855,  has  been  cancelled. 

2nd — West  India  Regiment — Ensign 
Walter  B.  Pugh  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  Becher,  who  retires. 

Gape  Mounted  Riflemen  —  Edward 
Yard  Brabant,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Simkin,  who  retires. 

Staff.  —  To  be  Instructors  of 
Miiftketry  to  Depot  Battalions— Capt 
Richard  George  Coles,  1st  Foot;  Captain 
Spencer  G.  A.  Thureby,  Ist  Foot; 
Captain  J.  Lewis  Philipps,  89th  Foot 

Royal  Mn^rrARV  Asylum.- Thomas 
Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  Surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum  and  Staff  Sur- 
geon of  the  Second  Class,  to  have  the 
rank  of  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  First 
Class,  April  29. 

Pbovisional  Battalion  (Chathsm). 
— ^Captain  William  Nott,  of  the  83rd 
Foot,  to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry. 

School  or  Musketby  (Hythe). — 
The  appointment  of  Captain  Astill 
Thomas  Welsh,  AOth  Foot^  to  be  Capt. 
Instructor,  as  stated  in  the  Oagetie  of 
the  6th  June,  1856,  has  been  cancelled. 

Cavalry  Depot  (Maidstone).  — 
Brevet  Major  Charles  Augustus  Meyer 
has  been  permitted  to  retire  trom  the 
appointment  of  Riding  Master,  upon  a 
special  military  allowance. 

HosPFTAL  Staff.— Acting  Assistant 
8ui|(eon  Edward  Nason  has  ceased  to 
do  duty,  there  being  no  longer  occasion 
for  his  services^  May  29. 

BRSVBT. 

The  undermentioned  Officer,  having 
completed  three  yews*  actual  aenrice  in 


the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  be 
promoted  to  be  Colonel  in  the  Army : — 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Campbell. 
62nd  Foot,  May  27. 

Msgor  Lewis  Chas.  Augustus  Meyer, 
retired  upon  a  military  allowance,  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Army,  the 
rank  being  honorary  only.  Brevet 
Miyor  William  Friend  Hopkins,  Royal 
Marines,  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel  in- 
the  Army,  June  6, 1855.  AsMist.  Sur- 
geon A.  F.  Ferguson  to  have  the  local 
rank  of  Surgeon  while  attached  to  the 
Turkish  Contingent,  vice  Paton,  re- 
signed, April  1.  AssisUnt  Surgeon 
W.  H.F.  Temple  to  have  the  local  rank 
of  Surgeon  while  attached  to  the 
Turkish  Contingent,  vice  Dee,  whose 
services  have  been  discontinued,  April 
2.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Krnest 
Edwards  to  have  the  local  rank  of 
Assistant  Surgeon  while  attached  to 
the  Turkish  Contingent,  March  27.  V. 
Ceccarini  to  have  the  local  rank  of 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  while  att  ached 
to  the  Turkish  Contingent,  March  23. 

The  surname  of  the  Officer  in  the 
90th  Foot,  who  was  promoted  to  the 
Brevet  rank  of  Major,  in  the  GazetU 
of  the  6th  inst.,  is  Tinling,  and  not 
Tinlej,  as  therein  stated. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

North  York  Rifles — Charles  James 
Devonshire,  Gent.,  tobeARsistant  Sur- 
geon, vice  Atkinson,  promoted  to  be 
burgeon ;  Ensign  Henry  James  Story 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Withington,  pro- 
moted to  be  Captain,  May  29. 

Royal  Sherwood  Forewtere  or  Notting- 
hamshire ^  Robert  Bigsby,  forroeily 
Lieutenant,  has  received  peiTnir^sion  to 
retain  his  rank  and  wear  his  tmiform, 
April  24. 

4th  Royal  Lancashire  —  Sheffield 
Betham,  Esq.,  to  be  Paymaster. 

Royal       Aberdeenshire  —   EnsigA^ 
James  Morison  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Humphrey,   appointed    to    the   84th 
Regiment' of  the  Line. 

West  York  Rifles— Ensign  Frederick 
James  Stanger  Whiteside  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Mosse,  appointed  to  the  17th  Foot^ 

2nd  West  York— Lieutenant  Henry 
Newton  Brown    to   be  Captain,    rice    ' 
Carroll,   promoted;    Ensign    Thomas 
Stoddart  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Browne^ 
promoted. 

3rd  West  York  — Ensign  Edward 
Landon  to  be  Lieutenant  vice  Pinson, 
appointed  to  the  16th  Foot;  Joeepfc 
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£att  SfifiDik  Artilkin^-Secnwl  lira. 
tenant  John  Meadows  Ikvobold  t»  b* 
Pint  Liatanant,  Tie«  Everwd,  re- 
■gned. 

DorlHBB  Aitlllery— 'Fint  iMmtumtml 
XAvard  OotsriuK  Piswae,  Half  Piqr 
BoyaZ  Mame  Artfllery,  to  be  ^pCaki, 
me  PerluoR,  TMo^Mcl;  S«c«id  iMmL 
Jckm  George  Robean  to  be  FiiHt  UemL 
nee  Hed^neo^proimolad;  Jehn  ObovUs 
amlalU  Gent.,  to  be  Firat  lie«teiuuit 

HampNhire  Yeeennry  Civalpy  *— 
Jhm»  Hattecell,  Gent.,  to  be  Qam&k, 
nee  Toner,  lefligned. 

WAR  DePARTMBKT,  Jinia  I*. 

The  Queen  lies  been  gracionRfy 
pleased  to  giffc  ordere  for  the  appoinb- 
laent  of  ebe  Bight  Honocu-aMe  Sir 
Charles  Wood»  Bart.,  to  be  an  OntioaTy 
Member  of  the  CivH  fXrvision  of  the 
First  Class,  or  Knights  Grand  Crtmn  of 
the  Host  Honotmble  Order  of  the 
Bath ;  and  of  Henry  Adrfan  Ghnrchil), 
Bb4|.,  seme  time  attached  to  the  Staff 
of  M^jor-General  Sir  WitHam  F^nwick 
l^liams,  Bart.,  KXl^.B.,  during  the 
ewploymeat  of  that  Officer  an  Her 
Majesty's  CommifnioDer  at  the  Head 
QuarU  rs  of  the  OMeman  Army  in  Asia, 
to  be  an  Ocdiaaiy  Meoaber  of  khe  Civil 
Division  of  the  Third  Cla««s»  or  Com- 
panions of  the  said  Most  Houonrable 
Older. 

WAR  DEFABTMEMT,  Juh»  « 
Royal   Engineers  —  UenL   Geoeral 
Charles  Grene  EllioQiabe,  C.B^  t<>  be 
Gotonel    CoiumaBdaBt,    ^e    Geaeial 
Bircb,  deceased,  Mi^  30. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  Junr  80. 

The  pRMAtion  tif'Breeet  MtQ^t 
Hopkiofl,  Buyikl  Maaaeiiy  to  the  iaB4  of 
lientenaat  Cokmel  in  the  Aamy,  which 
afffearedin  tkod  Qamtteqil^ih 


BfamMlaw  bean  di*Bd  Mil  Jne^  1JBS% 
inataad  of  mh  Jme,  IMft,  as  iHtmm'm 
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The  Bognd  Ayisiwe  Riae»--Cbn1e» 
Henry  Javaa,  lila^  to  b»  rsjai ■■!»!, 

we  ftdt>e0t%  DMigaed. 

1st  Bo^  lanavkahireN-Xie«4eo^ 
Bnbert  Hall  fiCcCasland  to  be  Cttptmin, 
viae  Irving ;  EasigB  laMSb  HamUtoK 
Hemkfson  to  be  liaatonaBt,  nee  Ma 
Casland,  promoted. 

Rayal  Horth  Otoacertea  *^  ihaeign 
Thomas  Hunt  to  be  iieulenant,  Tiea 
Panfd,  apfMinted  to  the  (Mtii  KiAes. 

East  York  Regiiaeat— The  apfMant- 
XMWi  of  Jeaeph  Edaria  Burland,  Gene, 
t»  be  BoMga,  is  nBgiMantotiaD,  hM 
beea  OBeelted. 

Ml  Royal  Laocashin-^Easiga  A.  B. 
Thompson  to  be  Lieatonaa^,  viee  Cia. 
deak,  appoiatod  to  the  ted  Wtst  Isdia 
RegliMBft;  fiosiga  T.  A.  Ogle  to  be 
Lienteitaat,  i^^e  Wkelaa,  appoiatod  to 
tbe  f*^xh  Foot. 

Stirttngahina,  Ac  — Licvtoaa^  A. 
McFartaae  to  be  C-aplain^  Hea 
Bachaonn,  nsiinied. 

East  Kent  Jlenatod  Ri4b»--UaaC 
E.  C.  Dtrine  to  be  Capleiaa;  W.  W. 
Knight,  GenL,  to  he  iJeutenaQl^  viae 
Deriii^,  proinoted^ 

Kent  Artillery — Second  lieoteaaBt 
C.  Beauclfik  to  be  Lieatenaott  niM 
Waring,  promoted. 

Herefordshire  Begimeat  -^  lieat^ 
R.  S.  Cox  to  be  Captain,  vice  Parkinsoo^ 
who  retires,  but  retains  his  rank; 
Ensign  T.  M.  Bennet  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Cox,  promoted. 

Qneeo's  €)wb  Oxfordshire  Yeomanry 
Cavah^  —  Montague  Arthur,  Lord 
N4Nrre>K,to  be  Comet,  vice  Cartaiighty 
pRMMat^-d. 

Peoibrokashiie  _  CaaHeaMrtia 
Yeonaaaiy  Cavaby  —  F.  L  S.  Uom^ 
teve&L,  Banoa  de  Kutaen  Frevta,  to  be 
Captain,  viee  &  Allest  naigned. 
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THE  FIKST  GUIDE  TO  THE  MALAKHOFF. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  originators  of  great  events,  as  of  great 
inventions,  are  never  recognised,  and  that  the  whole  credit  of  their 
results  is  given  to  others,  who  may  or  may  not  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  their  operation,  hut  more  as  instruments  than  as  their  first 
promoters.  Success  is  the  key  to  the  applause  of  the  multitude  and 
the  favours  of  governments.  The  lust  is  esteemed  the  first,  and  we 
award  our  praise  to  the  commander  who  hrings  the  vessel  into  port^ 
rather  than  the  pilot  who  steered  her  through  the  shoals.  One  might 
even  compare  the  world  to  a  puppet  show,  in  which  the  attention  is 
fixed  on  the  figures  moving  hefore  us,  without  a  thought  of  the  unseen 
hand  that  pulls  the  wires. 

This  result,  if  generally  apparent,  is  especially  ohservahle  in  military 
affairs,  which  fiow  as  steadily  and  uniformly  in  one  channel  as  if  they 
were  never  infiuenced  by  the  fortune  of  war.  It  was  not  Jervis,  but 
Nelson,  who  won  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  but  we  owe  it  to  accident 
that  Nelson's  share  in  the  fight  was  ever  known,  as  all  the  honour  of 
the  triumph  was  claimed  by  his  commander.  It  was  Windham  who 
fought  his  way  to  the  Eedan,  but  what  share  has  he  had  in  the  prices 
of  victory  ? 

It  might  be  thought  that  we  entered  on  the  last  war  with  blind 
guides,  who  led  us  into  a  succession  of  difficulties,  which  a  little  dis- 
cretion ipight  have  avoided;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  so.  The 
British  Government  and  the  British  commanders  were  thoroughly  well 
informed  of  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  their  way ;  and  hence  it  was  that» 
on  the  first  mention  of  a  descent  on  the  Crimea,  Lord  Eaglan  opposed 
the  expedition.  He  knew  that  the  force  at  his  command  was  inadequate 
to  the  undertaking.  He  did  not,  as  is  supposed,  run  his  head  in  the 
dark  against  a  stone  wall,  but  saw  the  wall  plain  and  full  before  him, 
in  all  its  strength  and  solidity.  The  Government  was  in  possession  of 
the  same  information.  They  were  aware  that  Sebastopol  was  by 
nature,  by  art,  by  its  accumulation  of  guns  and  mtanitions,  and  by  its 
inexhaustible  resources,  next  to  impregnable.  They  were  apprised  of 
its  points  of  defence,  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  around  it,  how  it 
could  be  approached,  and  what  force  would  be  required  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  told  where  to  look  for  water,  where  to  open  their  trenches^ 
where  to  mount  their  guns ;  and,  finally,  were  conducted  by  an  expe- 
rienced guide  to  the  summit  of  the  Malakhoff,  and  shown  how  it  com^ 
manded  the  position. 

To  the  unprofessional  mind  it  may  appear  inconceivable  that  there  could 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  dominating  point  of  the  stronghold,  when  the  eye 
could  sweep  the  whole ;  but  to  aclueve  this,  to  obscure  and  bury  the  se- 
cret of  the  position,  is  the  first  aim  of  the  engineer.  It  is  a  pecuHarity  of 
the  Malakhoff  height  that  its  superior  altitude  and  command  can  only  bo 
ascertained  by  one  who  has  climbed  to  its  summit.  Sir  John  Bu^oyne, 
with  his  experience  of  eleven  sieges,  and  a  professional  instinct  never  at 
fault,  hit  the  mark  at  his  first  reconnaissance;  but  it  appeared  to  be  00 
completely  a  matter  of  speculation  and  conjecture,  that  &e  French  engi* 
neer  refused  to  accept  his  decision,  and  the  attack  was  successively  di-* 
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xected  on  two  other  points.  Lord  Kaglan  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  and  not  without  grounds ;  for,  in  fsust^he  was  possessed 
at  the  moment  of  precise  and  positive  information  that  the  Malakhoff 
liei^t  was  the  key  of  the  position.  The  ground  had  been  reconnoitred 
by  an  Englishman  as  early  as  1834.  General  A.  F.  Macintosh,  the 
fizst  British  officer  who  visited  the  Crimea,  then  penetrated  into  Bebas- 
topol,  and  surveyed  the  town  and  docks  from  the  top  of  this  iamous 
emineDoe.  He  thus  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  Malakhoff 
iieight  was  the  dominating  one,  and  that  it  stood  dose  to  the  town 
and ;  docks,  sweeping  both.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  Sebastopol  was 
lifling  up  unnoticed  into  a  formidable  inaritime  strongh&ld,  danger- 
ous {dike  to  Turkey  and  to  Europe ;  and  alarmed  at  what  he  observed 
^Hxmsidering  that  here  was  the  cradle  of  the  Bussian  Hercules — he 
hurried  off  to  Constantinople,  and  presented  a  report  on  the  subject 
to  the  British  ambassador.  Lord  Ponsonby  was  as  much  startled 
as  himself,  and,  after  perusing  his  statement,  dispatched  it  to  ihe 
Foreign  Office,  as  a  matter  that  called  for  the  most  serious  attention  of 
tiie  Government.  General  Macintosh's  observations  were  afterwards 
oommumcated  to  Lord  Raglan,  on  his  proceeding  to  take  the  command 
in  Turkey ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  General  furnished  Lord  Baglan 
with  a  copious  report  on  the  Balkan  and  Bulgaria,  noting  their  military 
capabilities,  &c.,  which,  on  returning  from  his  tour  in  1835,  he  had 
oommunicated  to  the  British  minister  at  Constantinople.  It  is  important 
to  mote  the  date  of  this  communication,  because  in  it  General  Macintosh 
especially  specifies  the  strong  position  of  the  Checkmedjees,  as  auxiliary 
to  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  hence  may  claim  to  be  the  dis- 
ooverer  of  that  formidable  natural  barrier.  Being  again  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  summer  of  1853,  at  the  time  the  Russians  au^ht  to  have 
made  a  rush  on  the  capital,  and  when  there  was  no  force  to  oppose  their 
doing  so,  he  a  second  time  called  the  attention  of  the  British  minister 
to  this  impregnable  position,  showing  that  it  might  be  converted  into 
an  'effectual  obstacle  to  the  expected  invasion ;  and,  on  the  same  occa- 
aion,  he  brought  imder  Lord  Stratford's  notice  the  defenc^ess  condition 
of  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  pointing  out  the  exact  spot  afterwards 
adopted  for  a  strong  line  of  defence,  which  would  at  once  close  tiie 
peninsula,  and  secure  the  Dardanelles.  He  repeated  this  communi- 
cation to  the  military  secretary,  suggesting  that  scientific  officers 
of'  the  engineer  department  should  examine  the  locality ;  and  such  a 
oornmisBion  was  accordingly  sent  out,  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
scientific  officer  of  the  army,  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  '  Their  report  bore 
out  General  Macintosh's  observations,  and  recommended  the  constme- 
iion  of  temporary  works  on  this  spot,  as  a  prelude  to  its  being  occu- 
pied ultimately  by  a  permanent  fortress,  behind  which  Turkey  would 
always  be  safe  from  the  Russian  legions. 

It  is  universally  ackno^^ledged,  that  if  General  Macintosh's  sug- 
gostions  to  the  Gov^>mment  in  view  of  a  descent  on  1^e>  Crimea,  and 
attack  6n  Sebastopol — if  the  information  he  gave  as  to  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  the  equipment  that  would  be  required,  and  the  force  that 
ihould  be  provided,  had  been  acted  upon,  •  tite  disasters  that  ensued 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  British  army  would  have  taken  tte 
load  in  all  the  operations.    But  our  txoops  weie  landed  in  the  Crimea 
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as  a  move&ble  cdlnmn,  without  the  requisites  for  the  dxity  assigned  to 
them.  General  Macintosh  had  recommended  that  a  lai^  force  of  mules 
should  be  provided  for  transport,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Buke  ot 
Wellington  in  Spain ;  but  the  army  landed  in  the  Crimea — an  unknown 
and  almost  unpeopled  country — with  only  seventy  mules  as  its  whole 
means  of  transport.  Even  these  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  careless- 
aess  and  ill-usage  of  the  drivers,  whereas  had  General  Macintosh's 
suggestion  been  carried  out,  of  hiring  the  mules  and  muleteers  together, 
on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Duke,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thut  they 
would  all  have  been  preserved,  as  this  result  was  actually  achieved  by 
Colonel  Chapman  with  the  mules  belonging  to  the  Sappers.  But,  not 
to  lip  up  old  sores,  it  is  admitted  that  the  information  given  by  General 
Macintosh  regarding  the  plateau  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  round  the  town,  was  of  great  value,  and  was  undoubtedly 
turned  to  account  by  Lord  Raglan.  As  we  have  observed.  Sir  Jolm 
Bnrgoyne  had  from  the  first  detected  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Malakhoff, 
as  it  had  been  pointed  out  both  to  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Government 
by  General  Macintosh  ;  but  the  English  engineer  was  so  pertinaciously 
<^pposed  by  General  Bizot,  that  the  attack  was  not  directed  on  that 
quarter.  General  Macintosh,  being  in  command  at  Corfu,  a  thousand 
miles  distant,  was  of  course  ignorant  of  these  facts;  but  from  the 
accounts  in  the  newspapers  he  concluded  the  aUies  were  working  too 
much  to  the  left;  and  accordingly  he  wrote  to  Lord  Eaglan,  re- 
minding him  of  his  former  commnnication,  and  again  calling  his  atten-> 
tion  to  the  height  marked  d  in  the  sketch  that  accompanied  his  report, 
and  which  was  no  other  than  the  MalakhofP.  This  letter  was  dated  the 
1st  of  Jiinuary,  1855 ;  it  i*eached  Lord  Raglan  about  a  week  Later,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  from  that  time  the  opposition  of  the  French  was 
overcome,  and  at  the  commencem**nt  of  February  they  steadily  directed 
their  efforts  against  the  Malakhoff,  as  the  key  of  the  position.  Can  any 
one  deny,  then — will  any  one  venture  to  assert — that  this  letter,  coming 
from  one  who  had  actually  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  height,  and 
thence  looked  down  on  the  town  and  docks,  did  not  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  at  this  iihportant  juncture,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
ultimate  issue  ? 

General  Macintosh  applied  twice  to  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  war, 
where  his  local  knowledge  would  have  been  so  valuable;  but  in- 
stead of  being  thus  employed,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
at  Corfu.  This  was  certainly  next  best  to  dispatching  him  to  tho 
Crimea.  It  brought  him  near  the  theatre  of  action,  and  placed  him 
in  frequent  communication  with  Lord  Raglan,  who,  while  profiting 
by  his  information,  made  frequent  requisitions  for  his  assistance.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  alacrity  and  promptitude  with  which 
General  Macintosh  provided  accommodation  for  a  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  at  a  time  when  the  hospitals  in  Turkey  were  so  overcrowded. 
By  great  exertions,  he  created  in  a  few  days  hospital  room  for  nearly 
five  hundred  patients,  of  whom  only  twenty- five  died,  while  foui 
hundred  returned  to  the  seat  of  war,  the  remamder  being  invalided  to 
Si^gland.  His  alertness  and  goodwill  indeed  received  the  repeated 
ttianks  of  Lord  Raglan,  and  were  especially  displayed  after  the  battle  of 
Inkermann,  when,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  home,  he  dispatched 
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to  tho  camp  an  important  reinforcement  from  the  garrison  of  Corfhy 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  34th  regiment,  and  a  considerahle  force  of 
artillery.  The  arrival  of  these  troops  hefore  Sebastopol  was  most  timely, 
and,  in  fact,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  army,  it  is  difficult  to  conceiye 
how  the  necessary  duties  could  then  have  been  carried  on  at  the  camp. 
The  Tlst,  48th,  and  Ist  Eegiments  followed  soon  after;  and  these 
efficient  corps  arrived,  as  Lord  Baglan  expressed  it  when  thanking 
the  General  for  his  promptitude,  '^  when  their  assistance  was  much 
required." 

But  it  was  not  only  in  reference  to  Sebastopol  and  Constantinople 
that  General  Macintosh,  by  his  judgment,  experience,  and  local  know- 
ledge, rendered  important  services  to  the  allies.     Few  had  laboured  so 
hard  to  tear  away  the  veil  of  mystery  and  secresy  which  Eussia  had 
contrived  to  throw  over  her  resources,  and,  with  this  view,  he  traversed 
in  1834  the  Eussian  empire,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  after- 
wards visited  Ears,  Erzeroum,  Tiflis,  and  Byazeed,  joined  the  Persian 
army  when  acting  against  the  Turcomans  on  the  Caspian,  proceeded  to 
Bagdad,  descended  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  coming  round  by 
Ispahan  and  Teheran,  returned  through  the  Caucasus  to  the  Black  Sea. 
This  region  had  previously  been  a  terra  incognita,  as  far  as  regarded 
its  routes  and  military  capabilities.     All  these  points,  bo  important  for 
us  to  know,  were  now  noted  by  General  Macintosh  with  the  eye  of  a 
soldier,  and  detailed  reports  forwarded  to  the  Government,  and  to  the 
British  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  and  Teheran.     This  valuable 
information  was  occasionally  obtained  at  considerable  risk,  in  addition 
to  that  necessarily  incurred  in  traversing  those  countries,  at  that  time 
in  a  very  disturbed  state,  and  General  Macintosh  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  in  making  his  reconnaissance  of  the  Island  of  Earrak,  where 
the  vessel  that  conveyed  him,  getting  entangled  among  the  rocks,  was 
for  two  days  in  imminent  danger.     The  General's  report  was  after- 
wards of  great  use  to  the  British  expedition,  dispatched  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  occupy  the  island,  and  we  could  wish  that  the  important 
details  which  he  furnished  respecting  Gumri  and  Ears,  with  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  his  reports,  had  been  similarly  made  available. 
Judging  from  his  published  statements  in  the  Military  Tour  in  Turkey^ 
in  which  he  has  spoken  with  great  reserve,  we  may  form  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  value  of  those  papers ;  and  General  Williams  has  expressed  a 
high  opinion  of  the  information  he  communicated  respecting  Ears,  and 
the  situation  and  defence  of  Armenia,  which,  however,  t^e  Turkish 
authorities  neglected  to  turn  to  proper  account. 

General  Macintosh  was  the  more  competent  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, from  having  gone  through  a  training  of  hard  service  in  the  field. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  at  that  early  age  proceeded 
to  the  Peninsula,  where,  remaining  till  tho  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
engaged  against  the  enemy  at  Alba  de  Tormes  and  San  Munoz,  during 
the  retreat  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  at  the  passage  of  the  Tormes,  in  the  action 
with  the  French  rearguard  under  General  Villatte,  at  Hormoza  before 
Burgos,  at  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  the  investment  of  Pampeluna,  the  com- 
bat at  Tarbes,  in  the  cavalry  action  with  the  French  rearguard  at  St. 
Gaudens,  and  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  He  served  with  the  army  of 
occupation  in  1815  and  1816 ;  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  the 
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West  Indies  and  Canada.  While  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Mon- 
treal, he  distinguished  himself  hy  suppressing  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment of  the  populace,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  hoth  of  the 
Govemor-Gteneral  and  the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  his  promptitude 
in  placing  the  troops  under  canvas  in  the  island  of  St.  Helens,  in  1833, 
during  a  severe  visitation  of  the  cholera,  was  the  means  of  immediately 
arresting  the  prevailing  sickness. 

Such  appears  to  have  heen  the  career  of  the  first  guide  to  the  Malak^ 
hoff,  as  fistr  as  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  so  far,  at  least,  wo 
can  vouch  for  the  facts.  They  form  not  the  least  remarkable  episode 
in  the  strange  eventful  history  of  the  war.  Twenty  years  ago,  General 
Macintosh,  from  his  observations  on  the  spot,  penetrated  the  designs 
and  detected  the  preparations  of  Russia.  He  warned  the  government 
of  that  day  of  what  was  in  progress,  in  the  communication  he  ad- 
dressed to  tho  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  of  which,  as 
of  other  letters  and  papers  of  the  gallant  General,  a  precis  was  made  by 
an  officer  high  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  by  Lord  Kaglan*s  direotions. 
The  Field-Marshal  carefully  perused  these  documents,  and  carried  the 
precis  of  them  to  tho  East.  Here,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the 
siege.  General  Macintosh  again  addressed  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mfidakhoif  height,  in  the  manner  wc  have  already  intimated,  and  the 
result  and  immediate  effect  of  that  communication  are  known.  Was 
«ver  a  case,  we  may  ask,  more  clearly  established  ?  And  may  we  not, 
at  the  same  time,  tdso  ask,  do  not  the  country'  and  the  Government  owe 
some  acknowledgment  to  the  fii-st  guide  to  the  Malakhoff  ? 


Regimental  ScnooLXiSTRESsES. — War  Department,  WhitebaU,  Juno  26, 
1856. — Sir — The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  having  determined  to  give  to 
women  desirous  of  becoming  Regimental  or  Garrison  schoolmistresses  the  bene- 
fit of  a  course  at  a  good  training  school,  I  am  directed  to  request  that  you 
will  send  in  the  name  of  any  person  belonging  to  your  Regiment  who  is  de- 
sirous of  availing  herself  of  the  privilege.  She  must  not  be  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  be  mistress  of  reading  and  writing,  the  first  four  rules 
of  arithmetic,  of  needlework,  and  household  industry.  At  the  seminary 
where  the  Secrctorv  of  State  proposes  to  place  her,  she  will  be  carefully  in- 
fltructed  in  the  method  of  infant  teaching ;  but,  as  no  course  of  education  for 
herself  is  intended,  she  must  be  an  instructed  woman  previous  to  entering 
the  institution.  You  will  be  careful  to  select  only  a  woman  of  unexception- 
able moral  character,  of  religious  principles,  cleanly  in  her  habits,  and  pos< 
aessed  of  a  good  temper.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 
G.  0.  MuNDT.    To  Officers  Commanding  Regiments,  ie* 

HiBERHiAR  Arkt  Olub. — With  this  title  a  club  has  been  formed  in  Sack- 
ville-street,  Dublin,  under  distinguished  patronage.  The  following  Officers 
have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  the  committee : — Colonel  Campbell,  Queen's 
Bays ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pattle,  I6th  Lancers ;  Major  Carjlon,  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards ;  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Qresley,  Bart.,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  Captain  Francis,  16th  Lancers ;  Captain  Lindsay,  Aide-de-Camp 
to  Major-Qeneral  Cochrane,  Commanding  the  Dublin  District,  and  Captain 
0*Han,  Queen's  Bays.  An  inauguration  dinner  is  to  be  held  on  the  7th  inst. 
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THE  MOVE  HOME. 

Thb  order  to  move  was  received  with  mnch  pJeasure  by  all,  and  hj 
none  more  than  the  writer,  who  after  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  the  Crimea* 
had  lost  none  of  his  love  of  dear  old  England.  Never  was  there  a-more 
joyoas  set  than  the  gallant  — th  when  they  marched  down  to  Balakkmi 
to  embark,  and  never  was  ohoice  more  fortunate  than  when  it  ohoee  the 
ImperoM^  to  carry  them.  She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  vessel,  neariy  as 
lai^o  as  the  Himalava,  and  fitted  up  in  quite  as  lavish  a  style,  herton*^ 
nage  being  1,800  tons.  The  march  down  to  Balaklava  was  extremdyi 
pleasant,  it  being  a  splendid  day,  and  of  tdl  feelings  that  of  theprospeet 
of  shortly  meeting  home  and  friends  is  perhaps  more  to  be  envied  than 
any  other.  It  was,  however,  very  hot  when  we  arrived  in  Balaklava^ 
which  brought  to  my  mind  the  recollection  of  that  place  in  the  olden  timea 
when  cholera  was  rife,  and  the  air  of  the  place  seemed  to  breathe  a 
pestilence  to  all  the  unfortunates  who  happened  to  be  in  it.  Thank 
God,  aU  those  days  are  gone,  and  may  they  never  return. 

The  Imperatnz  was  ready  for  us,  and  in  about  an  hour  we  were  ail 
on  board.  The  bustle  soon  commenced ;  parcels  were  down  in  the  hold 
that  ought  to  have  been  on  the  deck,  dogs  were  found  on  deck  that  oughts 
to  be  overboard ;  sundry  ropes  were  in  the  way  of  everybody,  everybody 
was  in  the  way  of  the  ropes ;  and  the  sailors,  who,  by  the  bye,  I  regret 
tc  say,  cursed  at  the  soldiers  in  the  most  unbecoming  way,  and  I  also 
am  ashamed  to  add  that  the  sailors  fell  under  the  imprecations  of  tiie 
soldiers.     We  left  on  June  11th. 

In  time  all  '*  settled  in  their  places,"  much  as  if  the  sea  were  a 
giant's  hand  shaking  down  the  inequalities  in  a  toy  ship.  Our  first 
feelings  were  those  of  being  '*  cooped  up,"  and  decidedly  the  stowing 
away  of  four  human  beings  in  a  cabin  about  four  feet  square  is  not  the. 
kind  of  operation  that  would  please  people  of  extensive  ideas  and  habits. 
One  gentleman  found  his  ^*  bunk  "  exactly  six  inches  too  short  and  fonr 
too  narrow.  A  '*  bunk  "  is  a  kind  of  bookshelf  for  a  person  to  lie  upon 
and  go  to  sleep— or  tumble  off:  generally  the  latter.  In  other  leepectB  we 
y/f^TQ  very  comfortable,  but  I  must  complain  of  the  gormandizing  habits 
that  one  indulges  in  at  sea.  Modem  philosophers  declare  that  we  can 
have  '*  too  much  of  a  good  thing/*  a  fact  which  I  with  great  pleasure 
Bubscrihe  to.  Why  then  on  board  ship  does  a  bell  ring  for  meals  at 
8,  at  Id,  at  4,  at  6,  and  at  8  o'clock  every  day  ?  The  only  roason  that 
can  be  given  worth  thinking  of,  is  that  which  asserts  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  it  mnst  be  owned  that  you>  may  sum  up  a  sea  life  by- 
saying  **  we  eat,  we  drink,  and  we  sleep."  The  greatest  absurdity, 
however,  is  patting  out  the  lights  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  just  as  if  there 
are  not  dozens  of  common  lamps  that  the  makers  would  not  warrant, 
which  would  never  set  light  to  a  ship  or  anything  else — ^I  wonder  stoves* 
are  permitted  on  board.  With  regard  to  lighting  a  vessel  naval  people 
are  decidedly  in  an  age  of  darkness,  and  the  sooner  they  become  en- 
lightened the  better. 

The  Black  Sea  was  as  black  as  usual,  and  let  me  hen  contndiet^ 
"With  all  politeness,  those  authors  and  gentlemen  who  say  that  the 
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Blaek  Sm  is  n«t^  bkcfc.  A-  work  on  the  Orfmet^  bgrHr.  Milirar,  I 
believe^  givw  &  ^'^ery  nieoljr  written  chapter  about-  the  colour  of  Btam, 
stating  that  the  Bed  Sea  is  not  red  nor  the  Black  Sea  black.  Theetidl 
gentlenwa  nustkuMUy  allow  me  to  differ  from  hioi,  and,  as  fkr-afttthe 
Bkok  Sea  is  eoncemed,  to  state  decidedly  that  "  la  Mer  Noira''  i»« 
■aatj  dirty*  colour  always,  and  nev^r  ajixproaches  the  hloenesa  of  the 
MediterrMwan  or-  the  greenness  of  the  British  Ghanael.  That  it  nay 
ttleei  be  called  black  from  its  inhospitable*  stormy  nature,  I  williadmil, 
but  miist  assert  that  it  is  a  dirty  black  likewise. 

We  made  a. capital  passage,  crossing  it  in  tweaty-£tor  hours,  whea.-^pe 
reached  the  Boepherus.  It  was  erening  when  we  entered  it,  and  as 
ih«  setting  sun  threw  its  departing  rays  upon  the  hilly  sides  whish 
deecMftded  to  the  waters  edge,  the  terraced  gardens^  dark  cypreseed 
oemeteries,  and  woody  glens  were  seen  very  beautifnl  and  distinct. 

Beicos  Bay,  where  the  united  navies  waited  whilst  the  murderous 
Bussiaii  onslaught  on  the  Turks  was  being  aeted  at  Sinope,  waa^seon 
passed  ;  also  Buyukdere,  the  seat  of  the  summer  residences  of  the  Gob* 
Btantinople  grandees;  and  Therapia,  where  that  ofaoleiie  old  gentlenun 
w4io  monopolises  English  influence  in  the  East,  Lord  Stratford'  d^ 
Bedcliffe,  has  a  mansion.  Flocks  of  those  wandering  birds  skimmed 
over  the  water,  which  are  said  never  to  rest,  and  are  considered  soois 
of  the  departed — ^the  departed  must  hsTe  been  very  wicked  for  thsir 
souls  to  have  become  so  restless.  Columns  of  porpoises  tumbled  alon§; 
What  funny  fellowa  porpoises  are ! — ^to  make  their  way  in  the  world 
by  perpetually  throwing  sununersaulta,  reminding  one  of  those  little 
urohitts  who  run  along  by  the  side  of  coaches  on  their  hands  in  pte» 
ferenee  to  their  feet.  I  used  in  my  juvenile  days  to  believe  that  por* 
poises,  like  other  fish,  swam,  but  they  do  not,  they  progress  by  turning 
over  head  and  heels—iiead  and  tail  rather,  for  they  have  no  heels,  ihait 
I  am  aware  of. 

On  the  left  is  the  Asiatic  valley  of  the  sweet  waters,  grasaiy  meadows 
tbroiigh  which  a  rivukt  flows  from  a  ravine  between  the  hills,  on  the 
aide  of  the  Besphoms ;  here  the  Turks  take  their  wives  and  children 
to  promenade,  quiz,  and  be  quizzed,  every  Friday  afternoon, .  Bridsj 
being  their  Sunday— excuse  the  paradox.  A  few  miles  nearer  the  sea 
of  Marmora  are  two  castles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Bospboms,  of  veif 
ancient  date,  very  ugly  form,  and  very  unscientifically  constrneled. 
That  on  the  Asiatic  coast  is  smaller,  and  \sas  built  by  Mohammad^  it 
being  the  place  where  he  embarked  from  Asia  to  conquer  Europe. 
Exactly  opposite — it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  aeros»— is  the  European 
easlle,  where  Mohammed  landed  in  Europe,  and  oonquered  the  country 
lor  many  thousands  of  miles  around.  This  castle  is  larger  than,  this 
other,  and  is  b«ilt  in  the  shape  of  the  Tarkisb  characters  thai  i^XBr 
sent  the  name  of  Mohammed  in  that  tongue. 

We  did  not  stop  at  the  city  of  the  Sultan,  and;  from  the  swifttess  of 
ihe  current,  swept  by  it  with  great  speed,  so  as  to  be  aUe  only  hastily 
to  catch  a  glance  of  its  most  prominent  features.  Before,  ho^Mrer;  im 
reached  it  we  passed  the  Sultan's  palaces,  all  of  whiob  are  built  by  tfas 
water's edgA  The  first  seen.iMia  that  one  on  the  Siotari  side^  whees 
the  Sultan's  fomale  **stiid.''  is  kept,  closely  boosed,  a  choioe  colleotiflB 
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of  beauty  *<l)om  to  blush  unseen,"  excepting  by  the  dull  grey  eye  of 
Iheir  imperial  master — a  box  of  rare  jewels  in  the  possession  of  a 
miser. 

The  next  was  the  present  residence  of  the  reigning  sovereign— a 
rather  trumpery  affair,  the  frontage  being  of  painted  wood.  The  third 
is  the  new  palace,  not  yet  completed,  a  very  splendid  building  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  old  Seraglio,  where 
the  elderly  ladies  belonging  to  the  numerous  family  of  the  late  Sultan 
reside ;  this  palace  is  also  used  for  the  transaction  of  all  official  busi- 
ness. The  old  Christian  cathedral  of  Constantino  the  Great,  now  the 
overlauded  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  came  boldly  out  in  relief  against  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  minaret  which  was 
blown  down  by  the  awful  gale  we  experienced  in  the  Crimea,  Nov.  14, 
1864,  had  been  rebuilt.  Sultan  Achmet's  mosque  is  distinguishable 
by  its  six  minarets,  whilst  St.  Sophia's  has  but  four. 

Sultan  Achmet  was  a  great  man  in  his  own  estimation,  and  wished  to 
impress  upon  others  a  great  opinion  of  his  greatness ;  so  Sultan  Achmet 
resolved  to  build  a  mosque,  and  as  there  were  a  large  number  of  other 
fine  mosques,  Sultan  Achmet  puzzled  his  brains  how  to  make  Sultan 
Achmet's  mosque  better  than  all  other  mosques.  Now  at  Mecca,  which 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  there  was  a  mosque 
with  five  minarets.  Sultan  Achmet  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  his  with  six ;  consequently  he  sent  a  polite  message  to  the 
head  priests  at  Mecca  for  perraistiion  to  put  up  this  half-dozen. 
The  request  was  granted,  because  the  sultan  was  too  mighty  a 
man  to  be  refused,  but  the  Mecca  people  were  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  the  finest  mosque  being  at  Constantinople  instead  of  Mecca, 
80  the  conclave  at  Mecca  called  a  vestry  meeting,  and  after  an  enormooa 
quantity  of  allah's  and  mashallah's  had  been  expended,  an  aged  priest 
with  a  beard  that  reached  to  his  waist,  cried  out,  **  Eureka  " — at  least, 
that's  what  he  would  have  cried  out  if  he  had  understood  Greek,  but  at 
any  rate  he  vociferated  a  Turkish  equivalent  to  it,  and  continued — 
f*  Allah  be  praised !  I  have  it.  Our  holy  Mecca  mosque  has  five 
minarets ;  Sultan  Achmet's — may  the  dogs  eat  his  carcase — has  six. 
Now,  if  Allah  permit,  we  will  build  two  more  minarets,  and  then  our 
holy  Mecca  mosque  will  have  seven.*'  "  Allah,  allah,  mashallah!"  was 
repeatedly  cried  by  all  the  bearded  bigwigs  present,  with  innumerable 
genuflexions  and  bowings  to  the  ground,  whilst  they  all  passed  their 
pipes  to  the  originator  of  the  happy  idea,  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts — 
and  the  Mecca  mosque  has  seven  minarets. 

Sultan  Achmet  no  doubt  went  into  a  fit  of  frantic  fury,  bowstmng 
his  chief  vizier,  scimitared  his  principal  eunuch,  and  sacked  balf-a-dozen 
of  his  most  elderly  wives  into  the  Bosphorus ;  but  it  was  of  no  effect, 
and  his  mosque  has  still  one  minaret  less  than  that  at  Mecca. 

Turkish  caiques  and  bumboats  put  off  from  the  shore  to  come  along- 
side ;  but  as  we  did  not  stop  our  course,  they  were  disappointed  of  the 
little  exorbitant  dealing  they  intended  to  favour  us  with.  Turkish 
women,  muffled  up  in  the  everlasting  yashmak,  or  white  veil  wrapped 
round  their  faces,  passed  close  to  us,  but  as  they  were  all  very  thickly 
muffled  I  presume  they  were  ugly — ^pretty  girls  in  Turkey  wear  thin 
yashmaks^o  it  did  not  much  matter. 
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We  were  soon  in  the  Sea  of  Mannorai— a  sea  that  I  have  no  greater 
affection  for  than  I  have  for  the  Euxine.  It  always  seems  gloomy, 
and  it  has  not  the  clear  blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  seems  in  a  tran- 
sition state  towards  it.  At  night  it  began  to  blow,  and  as  the  waves 
curled  over  they  showed  in  the  darkness  a  beautiful  phosphorescent 
light.  The  never-ceasing  foaming  and  cresting  of  waves  has  a  never- 
failing  beauty  in  it  that  always  pleases;  but  how  much  more  beautiful  is 
it  when  those  waves  are  tipped  with  foam  of  gold — gold  that  resembles 
mercury  from  its  ceaseless  motion.  Truly  the  sea  is  one  of  the  finest 
sights  in  the  world,  and  the  philosopher  who  had  never  seen  it  and  rode 
forty  miles  for  a  distant  view  of  the  boundless  ocean,  I  am  certain,  never 
regretted  the  trouble  it  cost  him.  On  the  same  sea  we  saw  a  water- 
spout, which  seemed  like  a  mighty  funnel  uniting  heaven  and  earth. 
It  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  then,  detaching  itself  from  the  sea,  re- 
joined the  dark  cloud  from  which  it  depended. 

In  the  Dardanelles  there  is  really  very  little  worth  notice.  At  the 
most  favourable  points  it  is  armed  with  batteries  and  castles,  but  from 
its  greater  width  it  might  be  much  easier  forced  than  the  Bosphorus. 
Admiral  Duckworth  ran  the  gauntlet  about  a  century  since,  but  his 
ships  were  much  mauled  in  so  doing.  Some  of  the  guns  are  extremely 
large,  and  fire  stone-shot,  which  may  be  seen  piled  up.  They  are 
abput  four  times  as  large  as  our  thirteen-inch  shells.  There  are  the 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  somewhat  like  those  in  the  Bosphorus, 
but  two  of  each,  an  eld  and  new  castle  in  Asia,  and  an  old  and  new 
castle  in  Europe.  We  passed  Gallipoli  and  the  plains  where  our  army 
was  quartered,  the  only  vestiges  of  which  remaining  are  the  entrench- 
ments thrown  up  to  protect  the  camp.  As  we  made  the  passage  from  the 
Crimea  to  Constantinople  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  shows  what  danger 
there  might  have  been  of  the  Russians  pouncing  down  upon  the  city  of 
the  Sultan  without  much  warning. 

All  the  Turkish  batteries  commanding  the  Bosphorus  are  open  in 
the  reverse,  and  might  have  been  taken  by  landing  a  few  men,  which 
of  course  they  could  readily  have  managed. 

Leaving  the  Dardanelles,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  a  small  hill  is  visible 
named  after  Xerxes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  inspected  his  fleet  from 
its  summit  It  is  just  above  the  celebrated  plains  of  Troy,  and  very 
ordinary-looking  plains  they  are  too;  we  will  leave  others  to  discuss  the 
authenticity  of  the  received  accounts  of  ancient  Troy,  and  the  inanimate 
cart-horse  that  was  used  in  that  celebrated  siege. 

The  island  of  Tenedos  has  a  very  barren  appearance,  and  there  seem' 
to  be  very  few  vineyards  upon  it,  in  spite  of  the  large  quantity  of  wine 
in  the  east  called  after  the  island.  Probably  it  is  in  the  same  situation 
as  Oporto,  which  gives  a  name  to  about  ten  times  as  much  port  as  is 
exported  from  that  city. 

The  gallant  — th  were  very  nearly  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  instead  of  at  Portsmouth,  as  a  French  frigate  going  to  the 
Crimea  for  troops  nearly  ran  us  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  how- 
ever, after  porting  the  helm  and  a  few  oaths  on  both  sides,  we  were  safe. 

We  reached  Malta  on  the  16th  of  June  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
making  the  passage  from  the  Crimea  in  four  days  and  a  half — probably 
quicker  than  any  other  vessel,  having  overtaken  the  Kifles,  which 
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started  three  days  before  us,  who  did  as  th»  hoaoar  of  plasiriiig  **The 
British  Grenadiers"  as  we  came  up  with  them ;  we  returned  the  eosm^ 
jdiment  with  *'  See  the  GouquenDg  Hero  cornea.'*  Of  ooorae  thefB  was 
8ome  little  '*  chaff/*  such  as  showing  them  the  end  of  a  rope,  end 
asking  "  whether  thej  would  like  to  be  towed,"  or  "  if  we  could  taka  any 
letters  lor  them,"  give  their  *'  love  at  home,'*  or  tell  them  they  '^  weie 
ooming ;"  but  they  bore  it  all  patiently  and  cheered  us  h<^artily. 

We  all  were  naturally  anxious  to  go  on  shore  as  sooaas  jieaaible, 
but  no  one  was  allowed  until  permission  had  been  obtained  fron  tbe 
general ;  and  as  the  general  did  not  rise  till  nine,  we  did 'net  get  off  before 
half  past  that  hour.  I  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  that  reepect» 
because  I  rose  at  four  when  I  saw  we  were  in  the  harbour,  and.  in 
pumping  the  bath  full  of  sea  water  for  a  bathe,  was  moat  vigorouslj 
slanged  by  the  four  occupants  of  the  adjoining  cabin,  who  declared  th«t 
I  was  awaking  them  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

We,  however,  got  ashore  at  last,  and  rushed  about  like  madmen  to 
make  our  various  purchases.  Decidedly,  if  his  Satanic  nu^Aty  was  to 
take  up  his  residence  on  earth,  he  would  choose  Malta  as  his  proper 
locality,  not  particularly  from  the  wickedness  of  the  inluibitants — 
although  I  think  to  hang  eYery  one  of  them  would  improve  the  breed — 
but  from  tbe  extreme  heat  of  the  place. 

Malta  is  built  on  a  white  rock,  of  white  8tone»  and,  as  if  refleeled  heat 
were  not  enough,  the  streets  all  incline  upwards,  the  pavement  being  one 
series  of  flights  of  steps,  the  ascent  of  whidi  is  decidedly  noia  oeoliag 
operation. 

Those  who  had  a  large  cirde  of  lady  friends  at  home,  laid  oat  gieat 
sums  in  Maltese  lace,  silver  crosses,  and  filagree  work,  for  which  the 
town  is  celebrated,  whilst  those  with  but  few  acquaintances  amoiigst 
the  fairer  sex  invested  in  cigars  at  fifteen  shillings  a  huodred,  and 
white  kid  gloves  of  the  best  quality  price  one  shilling  per  pair.  One 
gentleman  had  strong  ideas  regarding  the  purchase  of  a  canary  bird  which 
he  -considered  essential  to  his  existence,  but  as  the  three  other  individuala 
located  in  his  cabin  expressed  their  decided  conviction  that  the  said 
canary  would  come  to  an  untimely  end  if  he  broke  their  slumbers  by  an 
untimely  though  joyful  song,  he  came  on  board  without  his^sontemplalad 
winged  plaything. 

Malta  was  the  first  civili£ed  place  we  had  seen  for  two  years,  and  we 
were  rejoiced  to  see  respeetable-looking  htttseSf  shops,  and  people, 
after  the  tumble-down  habitations  and  povectji«lrieken  people  in  Toikey 
and  Bussia.  With  the  exception  (^  the  batteriea^and  other  fortifications, 
which  are  of  tremendous  strength,,  the.  choioh. of  St«.  John  isr  the  only 
building  worth  seeing  in  the  island. 

It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  some 
Hundreds  of  the  ancient  knights  of  Malta,  the  moat  celebrated  of  the 
crusaders*  It  is  an  improved  edition  of  the  Temple  ohuroh  in  London, 
only  much  larger,  and  in  every  way  more  ^lendidly  decorated.  The 
exterior  is  plain,  but  that  only  improves  the  interior  by  thegreat  oon- 
trast  Tbe  body  of  the  church  is  square  and  very  lofty,  Uie  ceiling  beiag 
arched  and  beautifully  gilt  and.  painted,  and  the  sideB  are  hung  with 
splendid  tapestry  representing  difGerent  Bible  sceaea.  About  a  doaea 
^pels  axe  given,  off  ftom  the  body  of  the  church,  each  of  whiehiis 
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lurge  enough  for  a  oonntiy  town,  and  each,  of  which  appertaiiis  to  a 
di^iant  oouatrj.  The  floor  is  composed  of  beantifnlly  inlaid  tomh* 
stones  of  the  different  knighta,  and  pictares  by  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
Goneggio,  and  numbers  of  the  old  masters,  adorn  the  walls*  It  is  used 
aa  a  Boman- Catholic  church,  and  numbers  of  its  monks  with  shaven 
crowns  are  seen  perambulating  the  streets.  The  Catholics  are  very 
numerous  at  Malta,  and  in  many  ways  obnoxious  to  the  English^ 
especially  as  our  go^mment  tries  to  keep  in  favour  by  truckling  to 
them.  What  would  they  say  in  England  if  regiments  were  ordered  to 
torn  out  and  present  arms  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  every  time  he  chose 
to  pass  a  barrack  or  a  guard-room?  This  is  not  only  the  case  in 
Malta,  but  English  soldiers  are  obliged  to  turn  out  and  sdute  the  empty 
carriage  of  the  Bishop  !  Fortunately,  our  men  obey  orders  readily,  but 
jou  may  fancy  it  ia  not  much  to  their  liking  to  pay  honours  to  the  head 
of  a  religion,  they  detest.  Some  of  the  Scotch  regiment)^,  being  Pres- 
byterians, used  to  perform  this  office  but  slowly  ;  the  Bishop,  however* 
now  makes  his  carriage  wM  past,  so  as  to  give  them  plenty  of  time  to 
turn  out  and  salute  him.  Surely  we  are  strong  enough  to  do  without 
these  mummeries. 

We  obtained  papers  at  Muir's  Library,  with  news  of  the  probability 
of  a  war  with  America,  news  which  was  rather  favourably  received  than 
otherwise,  as  then  regiments  would  be  wanted  for  Canada,  a  station 
that  most  wish  to  go  to,  and  there  would  be  one  more  spell  of  active 
Bervice  and  promotion. 

A  fresh  brevet  appeared  in  the  same  newspapers,  and  in  most  instances 
gave  great'  dissatisfitiction.  One  regiment  had  a  captain  who  obtained-  a 
majority  for  mule-driving  in  Bulgaria,  an  employment  for  which  he  was 
ominently  fitted*  He  was  of  an  extremely  active  disposition,  and  was 
acting  quartermaster  when  the  regiment  first  landed,  and  was  indefati*- 
gable  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  but  surely  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
service  that  deserves  a  brevet  majority.  He  had  a  very  brave  brother 
who  was- killed  in  a  desperate  attack  on  some  rifie  pits,  but  that  surely 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  promoted.  He  is  himself  of  a  most  quiets 
mild,  and  unassuming  disposition,  and  owns  he  does  not  deserve  it,  bat 
^hat  can  he  do,  poor  fellow,  if  the  Horse  Guards  thrust  these  honouss 
thiok  upon  him  ?  In  the  same  corps  nearly  a  dozen  other  officers  deserve 
promotion  for  distinguished  bravery  in  the  field,  but  are  unrewarded. 

That  the  Maltese  are  an  ingenious  people  I  thought  proved  by  one 
simple  fact :  the  way  in  which  they  take  quail,  a  bird  abounding  in  the 
island.  At  that  period  of  the  year  when  quails  go  courting,  the  sportsman 
lises  early  in  the  morning,  arms  himself  with  a  badly  made  French 
fowling-piece,  and  a  small  whistle,  which,  being  blown,  makes  a  noise 
similar  to  that  of  the  note  of  the  female  bird ;  he  places  himself  in 
ambush,  and«  imitating  that  well-known  lady  Mrs.  Bond,  who  desired 
her  ducks  to  come  and  be  killed,  begins  to  whistle  like  a  loving  female 
quail.  The  gallantry  of  the  nearest  male  individual  of  that  species  is 
piqued,  and  he  hastens  to  the  place  where  he  supposes  his  loTely  mate 
to  be,  when,  instead  of  receiving  her  in  his  arms,  he  receives  a  charge 
of,  small  shot  in  his  breast^  and.  falls  a  viotim.to  the  delusions  of  Cupid, 
aa  many  a*  biped  has  fallen  before  him. 

Having.  made>oiir  purchases,  been. baked  in« the  streets^  taken  in  all 
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our  coal,  and  become  heartily  sick  of  Malta,  Vfe  weighed  anchor,  and 
steamed  out  of  the  harbour.  We  passed  close  alongside  two  vessels  full 
of  French  troops  returning  from  the  Crimea,  one  alarge  English  steamer 
and  the  other  a  tremendous  Yankee  clipper,  the  Chreat  Republic, 
which  had  four  masts — one  more  than  there  is  the  slightest  occasion 
for.  We  called  the  band  on  deck,  which  played  "Partant  pour  la  Syrie  " 
for  their  especial  gratification,  and  gave  them  three  tremendous 
cheers,  thinking  they  would  be  pleased  by  the  attention,  but  they  were 
extremely  callous  regarding  the  compliment,  and  their  behaviour  only 
gave  one  more  example  of  the  ill  feeling  with  which  they  regard  us,  and 
from  this  a  hatred  is  now  springing  up  on  our  side.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  but  nothing  else  can  he  expected  from  two  nations  that  have  been 
enemies  from  time  immemorial. 

We  did  not  improve  our  speed  by  staying  at  Malta,  for  the  coal  we 
took  on  board  there  was  of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  it  made  a  diflference  of  at 
least  one  day  in  our  passage  to  Gibraltar,  a  consummation  not  at  all 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  as  we  were  all  burning  to  return  to  our  fatherland 
and  wished  to  reach  there  before  the  Guards,  who  started  ten  days  before 
us.  The  wind,  however,  was  favourable,  although  light,  but  notwith- 
standing this  our  average  of  twelve  knots  an  hour,  dropped  down 
to  nine,  in  spite  of  all  the  coaxing  in  the  way  of  hoisting  square  and 
tri -sails  as  the  case  suggested. 

With  all  our  attempts  to  amuse  ourselves,  we  often  found  it  ex- 
tremely dull  and  monotonous  on  board.  Some  played  at  loo  and 
vingt-et-un,  but  the  chief  employment  was  the  game  of  sea  quoits,  the 
quoits  being  formed  of  rope  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  whioh  it  was 
requisite  to  pitch  in  certain  squares,  each  of  which  was  numbered  after 
the  manner  of  the  children's  game  of  hop-scotch.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  two  bands  on  board,  the  head-quarters  and  three  companies 
of  another  regiment  accompanying  us  to  England. 

From  this  you  may  judge  the  great  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  which 
was  within  fifteen  yards  as  long  as  the  Himalaya.  The  Imperatriz  is 
three  hundred  yards  in  length. 

Between  Malta  and  Gibraltar  there  was  very  little  to  be  seen 
excepting  the  high  land  of  the  African  coast,  which  we  coasted  along,  at 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore.  The  weather  was,  however,  very 
misty,  and  it  was  only  by  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  longitude  we 
were  in  that  we  were  aware  we  were  opposite  such  places  as  ancient 
Carthage  or  Algiers.  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  gone  on  shore 
at  Carthage,  as  there  are  some  very  interesting  subterraneous  galleries 
and  other  antique  remains,  which  have  not  been  used  up  by  the  thou- 
sands of  Cockneys  and  Yankees  who  are  met  travelling  in  every  place  of 
note. 

Algiers  is  becoming  an  extremely  large  colony  for  the  French,  and 
is  a  capital  settlement  for  discontented  Frenchmen  and  mutinous 
soldiers ;  with,  however,  the  exception  of  some  white  dots  which  were 
supposed  to  be  houses,  and  a  few  light-coloured  patches  which  were 
guessed  to  be  plantations  of  different  kinds,  we  saw  but  little  of  it  from 
tiie  density  of  the  weather.  It  is  owing  to  the  English  that  the  French 
have  possession  of  this  territory,  and  is  a  good  example  of  our  usual 
crooked  and  wavering  foreign  policy.    The  French  flag  having  been 
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insulted  by  the  Algerines,  they  demanded  of  us  permission  to  avenge 
the  insult  by  bombarding  the  city,  which  we  granted  on  condition  that 
if  they  took  the  place  they  would  not  retain  its  possession,  but  evacuate 
it  after  a  short  named  period.  The  French  then  landed  a  large  number 
of  men  on  its  weak  side,  the  land  side  (we  bombarded  it  on  its  strong' 
side,  the  sea-face,  and  were  nearly  thrashed  for  our  pains),  laid  siege 
to  it,  and  after  a  short  time  took  it  with  but  little  loss. 

The  French  did  not,  however,  think  fit  to  fulfil  their  promised  sti- 
pulation, we  did  not  think  fit  to  interfere,  and  now  they  not  only  have 
possession  of  the  city,  but  all  the  country  around  it,  with  600  miles  of 
seaboard.  This  is  on  a  par  with  our  method  of  taking  possession  of 
territory  in  India,  so  we  ought  not  to  be  very  much  shocked  at  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  badness  of  our  coal  we  did  not  arrive  at  Gibraltar 
until  June  2l8t,  at  midday,  where  we  stayed  to  embark  fresh  coal  and 
fresh  meat  for  the  troops. 

Gibraltar  may  be  considered  an  island,  although  not  one  in  reality. 
It  is  a  stupendous  rock,  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  only 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  flat,  uninhabited  slip,  about  half  a  mile 
broad  and  barely  above  the  level  of  the  water.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
this  belongs  to  us,  and  is  guarded  by  a  line  of  sentries ;  there  extends 
about  half  a  mile  called  the  neutral  ground,  because  it  lies  between 
our  lines  and  those  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  row  of  white  sentry  boxes 
may  be  seen  just  across  the  flat.     It  belongs  to  neither. 

On  our  side  this  strip  of  land  is  thoroughly  undermined,  and  ready 
to  be  blown  up  at  a  moment's  notice,  when  the  sea  would  rush  in  and 
form  a  tremendous  moat,  rendering  the  rock  a  complete  island.  On 
the  most  available  points  batteries  have  been  erected,  and  galleries  cut 
out  in  the  solid  rock,  at  a  height  of  from  400  to  600  feet,  which  sweep 
the  neutral  ground  and  the  bay.  Eight  hundred  guns  are  mounted 
on  the  rock,  principally  24-pounders,  but  probably  the  late  siege  at 
Sebastopol  will  teach  us  to  change  these  for  68 -pounders,  considered 
now  the  best  style  of  gun.  The  town  is  not  so  large  as  I  expected, 
and  consists  altogether  of  people  who  supply  the  g-irrison  with  their 
different  requisites.  It  is  built  in  a  very  English  fashion,  which  wasr 
quite  refreshing  to  one's  sight,  bringing  back  many  recollections  of  dear 
old  England.  The  streets  had  English  names,  and  there  was  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  absurd  pantomimic  actions  to  make  the  people  un- 
derstand what  you  wanted,  although  it  is  very  curious  to  notice  how 
well  one  can  make  oneself  understood  in  a  country  in  which  you  are 
ignorant  of  the  native  tongue. 

Nearly  all  the  goods  sent  to  Gibraltar  are  smuggled,  and  hundreds 
are  employed  in  this  trade,  which,  if  not  exactly  recognised,  is  "  winked 
at"  by  our  government.  The  smugglers  use  luggers,  very  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  numberless  fishing  boats  seen  at  Dover  and  Hastings^ 
and  each  carries  an  18-pounder  amidships,  with  which  they  often  have 
regular  engagements  with  the  Spanish  revenue  cutters,  and  when 
chased  they  run  under  the  protection  of  our  guns.  A  few  years  since 
a  Spanish  war  vessel,  chasing  one  of  these  smuggling  boats,  ran  rather 
too  close  under  one  of  our  batteries,  which  opened  fire  and  sank  her. 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  reason  for  these  things,  I  only  know 
that  they  happen. 
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We  dined  at  the  Olub-Honse  Hotel,  to  sare  time,  where  thej  gave 
OS  a  capital  dinner,  just  such  as  we  might  expect  at  home,  and  aftei^ 
imrds  we  went  to  the  theatre,  which  was  open  that  night  for  the  benefit 
of  the  principal  danaeuse.  It  was  a  nice  house,  about  the  size  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  but  much  loftier,  the  drop  being  the  deepest  I  have 
ever  seen.  Like  our  country  theatres,  the  principal  part  of  the  audience 
located  themselves  in  the  {^[allery  and  the  pit,  whilst  the  other  parts  of 
the  house  were  '*a  miserable  state  of  empty  boxes."  There  were, 
however,  a  lew  of  them  occupied,  principally  by  our  own  red-coated 
officers,  families  of  numerous  youn^  Jews  and  JewesseSr  dressed  in 
their  Saturday  best,  and  a  few  Spanish  ladies.  The  Spanish  women 
are  decidedly  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen — of  course  excepting 
our  belles  at  home.  They  are  tall,  with  clear,  although  dark  complex- 
ions, which  do  not  become  so  wrinkled  at  an  early  age  as  in  the  eastern 
nations,  but  fill  out  instead,  an  alteration  by  many  considered  for  the 
better,  although  some  think  they  have  too  much  embonpoint.  Then 
for  eyes — what  eyes  can  compete  with  those  of  Spain  ? — ^and  for  graceful 
figures,  white  teeth,  and  neat  ankles,  give  me  Spain  before  all  the 
world. 

The  first  piece  was  a  tragedy  in  four  acts,  entitled  *<  Thorns  on  a 
Hose."  Not  knowing  the  language  I  could  not  very  readily  comprehend 
the  plot,  but  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gentleman  with  the 
deep  voice  and  heavy  moustache  had  married  a  young  lady  in  a  light 
dress  with  a  butterfly  waist,  and  that  afterwards  a  former  wife  of  his,  a 
lady  in  black,  whose  body  was  decidedly  not  so  papilionaceous,  supposed 
to  be  dead,  comes  to  life,  involving  the  gentleman  with  the  heavy  mou- 
stache in  an  awkward  case  of  bigamy,  from  which  he  is  very  kindly  ex- 
tricated by  the  stout  lady  in  black  becoming  a  decidedly  not  thin' lady 
in  white — ^in  fact,  turning  nun,  going  into  a  convent  and  dying,  thereby 
leaving  the  laige  moustache  and  the  butterfly  waist  as  happy  as  can  be 
expected,  when  the  curtain  falls.  After  this  we  had  the  ''  JacHta,'*  a 
Spanish  dance  after  the  cachuca  fashion,  in  which  two  ladies  were 
introdaoed,  who  were  rather  pretty  and  graceful,  with  good  figures,  but, 
unlike  most  Spanish  women,  thick  ankles,  from  the  muscular  exertion 
of  dancing  I  suppose.  They  danced  very  well,  and  drew  down  rounds 
of  applause. 

Then  came  a  broad  farce,  in  which  a  very  old  gentleman  makes 
fierce  love  to  his  servant-maid,  a  rather  pretty  girl  who  is  in  league 
with  some  thieves,  and  in  his  absence  lets  them  into  the  house,  so  that 
they  appeared  at  a  time  he  thinks  very  particularly  mal-a-propaa,  and 
dnwing  long  knives  of  which  they  seemed  perfectly  to  know  the  use, 
flourished  them  in  close  proximity  to  his  nose,  much  to  their  delight 
and  his  firight.  There  is  some  comic  business  at  the  dinner-table, 
where  they  insist  on  sitting  down  with  the  old  man  (who  played  ad- 
mirably), but  are  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  the  nephew — an  ordinaiy 
walking  gentleman  badly  dressed,  with  white  kid  gloves,  a  hat,  and  a 
cane,  accompanied  by  two  individuals  who  were  supposed  to  represent 
myrmidons  of  the  law ;  the  robbers  are  tied  together,  the  old  man  de- 
livers the  *'  tag,*"  and  the  ourtain  descends 

The  night's  performances  concluded  with  a  comic  ballet,  in  whidi 
there  were  a  kind  of  columbine,  a  pierrot  (something  between  our  clown 
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and  harlequin),  and  aa  old  laan  like  our  paatalaon.  The  fnrineipal  fioua 
yvsB  in  the  fact  of  cohimbine  and  pierrot  becoming  &tigued  after  a 
long  dance,  and  sitting  down  on  a  couple  of  chairs  to  rest.'  Resting  by 
the  side  of  this  beautiful  demoiselle,  pierrot  does  what  most  others  in 
liis  situation  would — he  makes  love  to  her.  He  attempts  to  put  his 
arm  roaod  her  waist,  she  repulses  him,  be  attempts  to  place  his  leg  <m 
her  hp,  she  pushes  it  ofi^  but  after  these  futile  attempts  he  puts  his  arm 
lightly  around  her  neek  and  they  both  go  to  sleep.  Pantaloon  tbtta 
eoters  softly,  discovers  them,  kisses  her  hand,  and,  finding  she  doea 
not  awake,  unwinds  pierrot's  arm,  and  then  bodily  carries  her  off  the 
stage.  He  returns,  places  himself  in  her  chair,  puts  pierrot's  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  pretends  to  go  to  sleep.  Pierrot  awakes,  rubs  his 
eyes,  takes  pantaloon's  hand,  kisses  it;  puts  his  leg  on  pantaloon's 
koee,  repulsed  roughly  (great  laugbter);  attempts  it  again,  re* 
pulsed  rougher  still  (greater  laughter) ;  opens  his  eyes,  and  with 
wonder  examines  pantaloon's  face  and  receives  a  terrific  box  on  the 
ears  (greatest  laughter  of  all) ;  and  the  whole  finishes  with  a  fight 
with  chairs,  each  keeping  at  a  very  respectful  distance  from  the  other. 

We  left  before  the  house  closed,  as  it  was  getting  very  late,  but 
notwithstanding  this  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  on  board  oar 
vessel,  the  place  being  so  thoroughly  under  martial  law.  At  sundown 
all  the  gates  are  closed  for  the  night,  but  they  are  again  opened  for 
five  minutes  at  ten  o'clock  and  midnight,  when  the  keys  are  sent  to 
the  governor,  who  keeps  them  until  reveU  the  next  morning.  We 
managed  to  reach  the  gates  at  about  hYe  minutes  to  twelve,  but  then 
they  would  not  let  down  the  drawbiidge  for  us  without  a  pass  signed 
by  the  governor,  and  how  could  we  obtain  that  at  midnight?  Amongst 
us  was  a  major,  a  very  good  fellow,  and  of  extraordinary  persuasive 
powers,  who,  by  dint  of  arguing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the 
subaltern  on  duty,  came  out  of  the  guardroom  flushed  with  conquest, 
followed  by  an  enormously  fat  sergeant,  bowing  under  the  weight  of 
a  tremendous  large  key.  With  difficulty  we  let  the  drawbridge  down, 
and  joyfully  pas^  out,  when  lo,  and  behold,  a  heavier  and  larger  one 
appeared,  which  seemed  even  less  disposed  to  be  lowered  than  its 
fellow,  and  it  was  only  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  whole  of  us— 
about  thirty — that  it  could  be  induced  to  resnme  its  proper  position ; 
we,  however,  succeeded  at  last,  and  soon  filled  four  boats,  that  were 
waiting  fur  ud,  with  which  we  had  a  race  back  to  the  ship,  when — ^the 
fastest  boat  arrived  first. 

Karly  the  next  morning  we  weighed  anchor,  and  steered,  with  the 
wiad  with  us,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  wind  gradually 
iooreased  in  strength  until  we  reached  the  bay  of  Trafalgar,  where  it 
blew  a  regular  gale.  We  did  wet  feel  the  effect  of  it  mu<*'h,  the  ship 
being  very  steady,  ai though  we  were  running  through  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  ktiots^n  hour.  In  the  evening  we  hod  sailed  through 
this  breeze,  and  the  sea  became  smoother  as  we  coasted  along  the  drBb 
of  Spain.  The  Bay.ef  BJaoaykept  upilS'Chaxtteter,  kaocking  our  ship 
about  in  prime  style,  whilst  all  the  way  from  Ushant  the  £oglish 
Channel  was  like  a  laige  mirror,  in  fact,  a. pond  could  not  be  smoother^ 
80  that  none  of  tlie  disagreements  of  sea  sickness  prevented  our  hearty 
joy  at  once  more  beholding  oar  dear  old  home. 
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ABBIDGED  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ECOLE  SPECIALE  MTLITAIRE 

AT  ST.  CYB,  AND  OF  THE  ECOLE  D'APPUCATION 

D'ETAT-MAJOR. 

[For  the  following  most  interefiting  view  of  the  sjBtem  of  instroctioii 
pursued  at  the  French  military  Bchools^  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Howard 
Bongltts.  It  forms  a  supplement  to  the  valuable  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  which  Sir  Howard  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  his  examination,  and  as  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
War  Department  seems  to  have  fallen  still-born,  it  w&  be  read  with 
great  interest  at  the  present  moment.] 

EcoLE  Speciale  Militaiee,  St.  Cyb. 

This  school  forms  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  officers  for  the 
Ecole  d' Application  d'Etat-Major.  Some  of  the  candidates  for  ad- 
missioD  are  taken  from  the  Prytanee  Militaire,  and  the  ages  for  admis- 
sion are  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  but  corporals  and  private  soldiers  who 
have  served  two  years  are  admitted  to  compete  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  admission  of  pupils  is  by  competition,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  continues  during  two  years.  The  entrance  exa- 
mination is  partly  oral  and  partly  by  writing.  Previous  to  the  entrance 
examination  the  candidate  gives  in  written  compositions  and  drawings, 
viz. : — (1.)  A  description  of  some  kind  in  the  French  language.  (2.) 
Solution  of  a  question  in  plane  trigonometry  requiring  the  employment 
of  logarithms,  and  a  diagram  of  a  problem  from  Euclid.  (3.)  A  para- 
graph written  in  German.     (4.)  A  drawing  from  a  bust,  shaded. 

The  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination  are : — 

1.  Arithmetic,  with  logarithms,  an  easy  example  being  worked. 

2.  Algebra, — An  easy  example,  an  equation  of  the  second  degree^ 
progression  and  interest. 

3.  Geometry. — Problems  and  theorems  of  Euclid  enunciated ;  the  dia- 
grams of  the  problems  executed. 

4.  Plane  liigonometry, — Rules  enunciated  and  easy  examples  worked. 

5.  Applied  Mathematics. — Geometry  on  the  ground  problems ;  station 
problems  executed  geometrically  ;  3  drawings  of  ornaments  executed ;  6 
geometrical  figures  drawn ;  2  plans  of  ground  in  outline ;  2  plans  of 
ground  coloured;  4  drawings  of  projections;  4  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections  of  buildings.  The  candidates  answer  questions  on  these  drawings. 

6.  CMiwoyropAy.— Names  of  planets ;  projections  of  the  sphere ; 
tides ;  lengths  of  the  tropical  and  sidereal  yean,  &c. 

7.  Natural  Philosophy. — Equilibrium  of  fluids ;  hydrostatic  press 
described;  densities  of  solids  and  liquids;  barometer;  balloons;  draught 
of  chimneys ;  latent  heat ;  radiant  heat ;  electricity ;  magnetism ;  re- 
flection and  refraction  of  light;  telescopes,  &c. 

8.  Chemistry. — Cohesion ;  affinity ;  gases,  &c.,  described. 

9.  History.     10.  Geography .     11.  German  Language. 
Compensations  for  failures  not  admitted. 

PEOO&AIOCB  07  THE  FIS8T  TEAe's  STODIES. 

Descriptive  Geometry  (30  lessons.)-* Projection  of  a  line  on  a  plane; 
projection  of  a  plane  passing  through  three  given  points ;  projection  of 
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a  plane  passiiig  throngh  a  giyen  point,  and  parallel  to  a  given  plane ; 
representations  of  cylindrical  and  conical  surfaces ;  a  tangent  plane 
disiwn  to  a  solid  of  revolution ;  projections  of  surfaces  Ranches  and  a^r- 
Jaces  dwehppahles ;  properties  of  conic  sections ;  on  perspective  and  on 
shadows ;  constructions  of  maps,  geography,  contoured  plans,  &c. 

JPhysical  Science  (35  les8ons.)----Ghemisti7 ;  electricity;  magnetism; 
gases;  metallurgy;  mechanics  applied  to  machines;  composition,  &c., 
of  forces ;  collision  of  bodies ;  simple  machines ;  pumps ;  locomotives, 
&c. 

Military  Literature  (20  lessons.) — ^Military ,  history  ;  accounts  of 
battles,  sieges,  &c. ;  works  of  Yauban,  Puysegur,  &c. 

General  and  Military  History  (35  lessons.) — ^Military  correspond- 
ence; forms  of  letters;  reports,  &c. ;  reconnaissances;  military  journals, 
&c.  The  students  compose  memoirs  relating  to  the  subjects  of  the  oral 
lessons ;  accounts  of  campaigns,  expeditions,  &c. 

Statistical  Geography  (27  lessons.)— Statistics  of  different  nations — 
population,  military  force,  ftc. 

Artillery  (4  lessons.) — Description  and  use  of  fire-arms,  cartridges, 
&e. 

German  Language,  (30  lessons.) 

PBOGEAKXE  OF  THE  SEOOITD  tELB^S  STUDIES. 

One  study  per  week  is  devoted  to  improving  the  pupils  in  the  rapid 
drawing  of  landscapes,  &o.,  with  pencil,  pen,  and  bru^. 

Topography  (10  lessons.) — ^First  Part : — Definitions,  scales,  survey- 
ing instruments ;  plan  of  comparison ;  mamclon  croupe ;  theory  of  in- 
struments ;  manner  of  surveying  with  a  plane  table ;  levelling ; 
measuring  distances  and  angles ;  surveying  by  the  eye  ;  military  and 
statistical  information  to  be  obtained  on  the  ground.  Second  Part : — 
Plans  drawn  and  copied  by  scale.  Third  Part : — The  use  of  instruments 
taught  within  the  walls  of  the  school;  a  survey  within  1,000  metres 
about  the  school,  in  two  lessons  of  seven  hours  each  if  possible ;  an  irre- 
gular survey  (qy.  by  the  eye?)  within  two  kilometres  about  the 
school,  in  one  lesson  of  seven  hours ;  a  reconnaissance  of  route,  within 
three  or  four  kilometres  about  the  school,  in  four  or  six  hours.  The 
plans  to  be  drawn  directly  after  the  survey. 

Fortification  (27  lessons). — Permanent  and  field  fortification.  The 
operations  of  a  siege — gabions,  fascines,  &c. — are  executed  on  the 
ground.  Every  year  the  students  prepare  one  or  two  memoirs  on  the 
application  of  the  subjects  to  practice. 

Artillery  (15  lessons). — Lectures  on  the  parabolic  theory;  on  the 
resistance  of  the  air ;  problems  relating  to  range,  elevation,  &c. ;  devi- 
ations ;  determination  of  a  trajectory  from  experiment ;  mean  trajec- 
tory; guns,  mortars,  portable  arms;  projectiles;  pointing  and  firing; 
employment  of  artillery  in  sieges — ^in  the  field;  military  bridges; 
exercise  of  artillery. 

Military  Legislation  (10  Lessons). — ^Natural  law;  laws  of  nations; 
forms  of  government;  constitutions ;  constitution.of  an  army ;  obedience 
essential  in  an  army ;  an  army  cannot  deliberate ;  its  duties  stated  in 
laws ;  in  war,  commanders  act  on  their  own  responsibility ;  importance 
of  discipline ;  laws  of  recruiting ;  distribution  of  recruits  in  different 
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regiments;    nmks  composing  the  nulitary  Iderasiiby; 

aotive  sepyioe  and  retirement  of  offieers ;  retiring  allowaneee ;  militBiy 

tribunals;    defence,  jadgment,  appeals;    sales  of  goods  of  deeeaaei 

officers;    military   men    cannot    moaiye    deooiations    fbora    ton^p^ 

sovereigns'* 

Military!  Administraition  (121  lessons). — ^Economy  of  a  oompanj; 
pay,  subsistence,  &c. ;  dress,  lodgings,  &c«  {Moi». — ^Papils  are  em- 
ployed in  filling  up  phnted  forms  relating  to  Ite  admiaistratictt  of  a- 
company.) 

Militmy  History  and  Jirt  (127  LessonB). — Blistory  of  militaiy  in* 
stitutions ;  composition  of  armies ;  secondary  operations  of  war ;  history 
of  remarkable  campaigns ;  pupils  write  memoisff  on  remarkable  cam> 
paigns,  and  on  the  attack  and  defence  otf  boYses,  deftlea,  te.  ;  aba 
memoirs  and  reports  on  the  subjects  of  tbeir  practical  stodieB, 

German  Language  (20  lesscme). 

The  ExAT-Sf  ajor  and  Ecolb  n' Application  d'EtasvHajob. 

The  etfrps  d^Hat-mqf9r  now  (1833)  consists  of  30  colonels  and  30 
lieutenant- colonels,  100  chefi  d'escadron,  300  captains,  and  100  lien^ 
tenants. 

The  Ecole  d' Application  consists  of  50  pupils,  who  have  the  rank  of 
sous-lieutenant,  of  whom  2Sr  ai'e  admitted  anntiaily.  Of  these,  three 
are  selected  irom  the  Bcole  Poiytechniqae,  and  22  from  tb»  Boole 
Speciale  Militaire  (St.  Cyr),  or  irom  8ou»-^li«utenants  of  lAio  army  wiio 
have  served  at  least  one  year.  The  age-  of  a  caadidatc  must  not  eaBoecd 
25  years. 

The  pupils  remain  at  the  Ecole  d' Application  two  yean,  and,  ^ter 
the  Anal  examination,  those  who  pass  are  admitted  to  tiio  efmf  d'tim^ 
imjwr,  and  perform  the  duties  of  lieutenants  as  vacaaciea  occur.  Thooa 
who  do  not  pass  the  examination  go  to  the  regiments  of  ear?alry  or 
infantry. 

Captains  of  the  army  of  all  arms,  who  haye  passed  the  ezaminatiott 
on  leaving  the  Ecole  d' Application,  may  exchange  with  officen  of  equal 
rank  in  the  corps  d'eiat-majw,  and  lieotenanta  or  captains  of  the  ek 
mof^r  may  retire  to  regiments  of  cavalry  or  infantry. 

Lieutenants  of  the  etat-major  are  detached  finom  the  cotpti  and 
for  two  years  to  do  duty  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  tiien  for  two  ^ 
longer  to  do  duty  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  subsequently,  for 
year,  in  the  corps  of  artillery  or  of  engineers.  DnriBg  the  &nt  of  tli9 
two  years'  service  with  infantry  or  cavalry,  those  offloers  serve  in  the 
regimen  tR.  In  the  second  of  the  two  years  they  may  compete  fbr  the 
poet  of  adjutant-major,  and  may  perform  the  functions  of  such  poel 
Lieutenants  so  detached  from  the  corps  d'etat-wu^or  can,  in  time  of  war 
only,  be  withdrawn  firom  the  n^ments  of  infantry  or  cavalry  till  they 
have  served  the  two  years. 

Officers  of  the  itat-major^  from  captains  to  colonels,  maybe  employed 
as  aides-de-camp  to  marshals  of  France,  or  generals  oooamaading  corps 
d^mrmoBy  or  as  chiefs  of  the  ttatmajjor.  They  may  be  attached  to  the 
D^pot  de  la  Guerre  for  the  completion  of  the  map  of  France  and  far 
other  duties,  and  they  may  be  employed  aa  ambassadors  in  dq[»lomalie 
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Inspectors-general  examine  periodically  the  lieutenants  and  captains 
of  the  itat-major  in  the  theory  of  military  manceuvres,  &c. 

OflSeen  of  th»  iiai'major^  if  not  employed^  may  go  on  half-psf,  or 
serve  in  regiments  of  infantiy  or  cayalry. 

The  ataff  of  the  Eode  d' Application  d'Btat-Majov  eonsiBtB  of  :— 
)  general  of  hrigade,  commanding;  1  cdonel,  or  lieutenant-colonely 
director  of  the  studies;  1  chef  d^  escadronj  superintendent  of  the  inaftnu-  < 

tion,  and  interior  service  of  the  school ;  3  captains,.  a88a8tant&  of  liie  | 

ehif  d'eteadrim  in  military  instruction,  and  the  evolutions  of  infimtry  i 

and  cavalry  (these  also  superintend  part  of  the  topographioal  openir-  < 

tions  on  the  ground) ;  1  physician ;  5  captains,  military  prolesaors  (I  for 
descriptive  geometry,  1  for  astronomy,  geography,  &c.,  1  for  geodesy  ' 

and  topography,   1  for  Ibrtification,  1  ^r  instmotion  in  artillery) ;  1  | 

captain,  for  the  mzHtary  art ;  1  sous-Iieoitenant,  fbr  lailitary  legislation ;  ' 

2  captains  adjamts,  for  descriptive  geometry,  fortification,  and  topo- 
graphy ;  1  captain  of  cavalry,  for  instructions  in  that  arm ;  1  lieute- 
nant, or  sous- lieutenant,  of  cavalry,  as  adjoint ;  2  civil  professors  of 
drawing;  2  ditto,  German  language;  1  ditto,  fencing;  servants^  &c., 
&c. 

In  the  examinations,  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates  are  deter- 
mined by  a  scale  of  numbers,  as  follows : — 0  to  4 — ignorance,  or  defi- 
ciency ;  5  to  9 — middling,  or  passable ;  10  to  13r— tolerably  well  ^ 
14  to  18 — well;  19  to  20— very  well. 

The  Aleves  are  classed  in  two  diviidons ;  and  to-  pass  from  the  second 
division  to  the  first,  the  pujol  must  have  600  marks  (half  the  Tnaxiranm 
number). 

In  astronomy  and  descriptive  geometry,  6  marks  out  of  20 ;  in  other 
branches  of  theoretical  instruction,  4  out  of  20 ;  in  graphical  woo^,. 
8  out  of  20.  At  the  final  examination,  the  ileve  must  have  600  macks 
(half  the  maximum)^  otherwise  he  is  inadmisaible  to  the  corps  d^itat- 
nutf'or. 

The  studies  in  the  eeole  continue  during,  eight  months  in  each  year ; 
on  the  ground,  three  months ;  the  examinations,,  one  month.  The 
daily  attendance  for  each  ileve  in  the  school  is  nine  hours  in  winter, 
and  eleven  hours  in  summer.  No  leave  of  absence  ia  permitted ;  and, 
duiing  the  hours  of  study,  no  conversation,  no  receipt  of  letters,  and 
no  quitting  the  saUe  delude  without  leave,  are  allowed. 

FHOOSmX  OF  THIS  SUB7ECIS  SEQT7IBBD  RIB  ADlflSSIOlf . 

Topography. — Measurement  of  a  base ;  choice  of  triangles ;  caku- 
lation  of  the  sides ;  the  uses  of  surveying  instrumenis ;  manner  of  renie- 
senting  ground ;  surveying  by  the  eye ;  information  to  be  obtained  on 
the  ground ;  fbrmulsB  of  plane  trigonometry ; .  descriptive  memoxn^  &Ql 

Military  History  and  Military  ArL — ^History  of  miliiiary  insti- 
tutiona ;  composition  of  an  army  ;  service  of  armies  in  the  field ;  attack 
and  defence  of  posts ;  reconnaissances ;  surprises ;  ambuscades ;  history 
of  remarkable  campaigns,  &c.,  &c. ;  history  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
engineers. 

^  Artillery. — ^Equation  of  ar  trajectory  wrmcm ;  deviations ;  calcula- 
tion of  sights  {jMusses)\  manner  of  proving  artillery;  oompositif 
batteries;  ideas  of  the  manoeuvres  of  artillery^  Ac,  &c-  .  : : : 
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FiM  Fartificatum. 

Castrametation. 

Fertnanent  Fortificatum. — Systems  of  Yanban  and  Gormanthingae; 
operations  of  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses. 

Military  Legislation. — Pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  &c.,  of  troops. 

Manauvres. — ^For  sous-lientenants  of  all  arms;  of  a  battalion  of 
riflemen. 

German  La/ngttage. 

One  sitting  is  allowed  for  the  composition  of  a  memoir  on  some  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  military  art ;  one  ditto  for  a  topographical  plan 
relating  to  ^e  subject  of  the  memoir. 

FBOOBAHHE  OF  THE  C0T7BSE  OF  INSTBirGTIOir. 

(Qu.  To  pass  from  the  first  division  to  the  second  ?) 

Descriptive  Geometry. — Shadows;  perspective;  dialling;  architec- 
ture; machinery;  measure  of  labour;  wind  and  water- works;  tele- 
graphs, &c. ;  with  drawings  of  a  machine,  a  building,  a  perspective. 

Astronomy^  Geography y  and  Statistics. — ^Movements  of  the  moon 
and  planets ;  use  of  astronomical  instruments ;  description  of  the 
earth ;  strategical  lines  in  Prance ;  means  of  defending  them ;  pro- 
jections of  maps ;  calculation  of  probabilities ;  use  of  tables  of  mortality ; 
capital,  money,  banks,  credit,  &c.,  &c. ;  a  memoir  on  a  question  in 
geography. 

Topography. — Spherical  trigonometry ;  Newton's  binomial  theorem ; 
development  of  sines,  cosines,  &c.,  in  series ;  optics ;  optical  instru- 
ments ;  notions  on  analytical  geometry ;  equations  of  lines ;  of  the 
ellipse ;  tangents,  &c. ;  problems  relating  to  surveying ;  use  of  panta- 
grapher. 

Geodesy. — ^TJse  of  the  repeating  circle;  calculations  of  triangles 
manner  of  finding  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  stations ;  levelling  by 
the  barometer ;  plans  relating  to  topography  are  drawn. 

Artillery. — Construction  of  guns,  carriages,  &c. ;  of  batteries ;  mili- 
tary bridges ;  buoyancy ;  armament  of  fortresses ;  field  artillery ;  ma- 
noeuvres of  batteries. 

Fortification. — Plans,  &c.,  relating  to  fortification ;  attack  and 
defence  of  places ;  designs  for  field  forts ;  for  military  buildings,  &c. ; 
memoirs  are  written  on  the  object  of  fortresses ;  description  of  for- 
tresses; estimates  of  the  strength  of  garrisons;  quantities  of  ammu- 
nition, &c. 

Military  Legislation  and  Administration  of  Armies. — 

Military  Art. — ^Military  systems  of  different  countries;  organisation 
of  armies ;  simultaneous  employment  of  the  three  arms ;  lines  of  inva- 
sion ;  military  positions ;  orders  of  battie.  Memoirs  are  written  on 
military  actions ;  on  reconnaissances ;  on  some  particular  campaign. 

Manauvres. — Of  a  battalion  of  infantry ;  of  a  regiment  of  cavaSry. 
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OKQANIZATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY. 

Bt  a  Field  Officer  of  the  Coeps. 

(Condaded  from  No.  332,  page  360.) 

Continuing  the  remarks  on  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  the  United  Service  Magazine  of  last  month,  the  following  evidence 
before  tiie  military  commission  of  1838-9,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  at  the  head,  gives  the  strong  testimony  borne  by  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  and  the  late  Lord  Vivian  (the  former  by  far 
the  most  experienced  and  able  practical  artillerist  we  have  ever  had), 
to  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  uniting  the  duties  of  the  gunner  and 
driver.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  mere  theory  of  a  few 
individuals,  who,  having  little  or  no  experience,  jump  at  conclu- 
sions, supporting  them  by  a  few  showy  but  fallacious  arguments,  will 
be  allowed  to  set  this  system  aside.  Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  on  being 
examined,  gives  his  evidence  as  follows : — 

"In  the  event  of  a  war  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  return  to 
the  system  of  Royal  Artillery  drivers  which  prevailed  during  the  war, 
or  do  you  think  you  could  with  confidence  adhere  to  the  present 
system,  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington*  when  he  was  master- 
general?" 

**  As  long  as  I  am  on  the  staff,  I  pledge  myself  responsible  to  carry 
out  the  system  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  laid  down,  as  I  fully 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  efficient." 

"  From  your  knowledge  of  it  in  peace,  and  your  experience  of  what 
is  required  in  war,  you  think  that  the  system  can  be  applicable  to  a 
war  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  the  Peninsular  period  of  the  French 
war?" 

**  I  think  it  not  only  applicable,  but  that  it  would  be  a  saving  of 
some  thousands  of  men  in  a  service  of  the  same  extent  as  during  the 
Peninsular  period  of  the  French  war." 

**  So  that  there  would  not  only  be  a  great  saving  of  men,  but  there 
would  also  be  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  system  ? " 

"I  think  so." 

"  Is  not  this  system  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  British  service,  con- 
sidering its  colonial  service,  its  home  service,  and  its  liability  to  be 
called  upon  for  foreign  service  at  all  times  ? " 

''Those  motives  were  the  cause  of  its  adoption,  and  they  most 
cogentlv  call  for  its  continuance." 

The  late  Lord  Vivian,  at  the  time  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  an  eminent  and  distinguished  cavalry  officer,  was  questioned  on  the 
same  subject. 

"  In  reference  to  the  number  of  officers  which  it  would  require  for 
the  artillery  service  in  time  of  war,  do  you  consider,  from  your  observa- 
tion and  experience  during  the  time  you  have  been  master-general, 
that  it  would  be  necessavy,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  re-establish  the  corps 

*  Laid  down  by  his  Grace  after  the  fall  experience  of  what  the  long  Peninsular 
war  showed  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  the  simplest,  viz.,  that  of  uniting  the  two 
duties  of  the  gunner  and  driver. 
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of  artillery  driverB  with  the  proporiioii  of  officers  which  they  had  dormg 
the  war,  or  do  you  consider  that  the  present  flyetem,  ettaibfi^ed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington^  has  perfectly  answered  ?  " 

'<  The  change  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  doing 
away  altogether  with  the  coips  of  diiTers,  had  attracted  my  particular 
attention.  As  a  cavalry  officer,  I  confess  I  felt  considerable  doubts 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  gunners  of  the  artillery  equal 
to  the  duties  l&at  they  would  be  called  upon  to  perform  as  ^veis  ; 
since,  therefore,  I  have  held  the  situation  of  master-general,  I  hnre 
felt  it  my  duty  to  look  into  the  effects  of  the  change,  and  observe  well 
how  it  has  worked,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it 
is  a  most  advantageous  measure,  and  that  in  the  event  of  war  it  would 
not  again  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  corps  of  artillery  drivers  as  during 
tiie  last  war.  Upon  the  old  system,  there  might  be  said  to  be  two 
iirterests  in  each  field  battery.  The  gunners  considered  the  care  and 
working  of  their  guns  13ieir  immediate  duty — the  drivers  thought  only 
tf  their  horses  and  harness ;  the  battery  is  now  one  great  whole,  and 
every  man  feels  a  degree  of  interest  both  in  the  horses  and  in  the 
material,  which  was  not  the  case  before ;  and  every  man  also  is  now 
equal  to  the  duty  of  e^her  a  gunner  or  a  driver.  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  benefit  that  must  arise  from  the  change 
in  the  event  of  our  being  called  upon  again  to  take  the  field."  * 

Farther  on  Sir  A.  Dickson  declares  *'  that  5,000  men  under  the  gun- 
ner-and-driver  system,  would  be  equal  to  7,000  under  the  old  one  of 
drivers  only — ^tbat  they  would  be  more  efficient,  and  that  the  machi- 
nery would  be  more  perfect." 

The  late  war  has  thorougfhly  proved  the  entire  soundness  of  these 
opinions,  l^othing  could  have  worked  better  than  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Imgton's  system  of  gunner  and  driver.  No  other  would  in  feet  have 
worked  at  all.  The  horse  artillery,  which  was  organized  in  a  different 
manner,  having  men  acting  exclusively  as  drivers,  would  have  broken 
down  altogether  when  their  light  equipment  was  changed  for  a  heavier 
one,  and  when  sickness  had  rendered  their  calculations  as  to  spare 
drivers  a  failure,  but  for  the  assistance  afforded  them  by  the  field  bat- 
teries or  reserve  companies  of  foot  artillery,  in  men  who  had  been 
instructed,  however  indifferently,  on  the  gunner-and -driver  system. 
The  recognition  of  the  principle,  s?u>rt  of  making  it  a  universal  rule,  that 
the  seme  man  can  and  ought  to  be  made  to  perform  the  two  duties, 
removes  the  necessity  for  spare  men — men  who  can  be  made  little  or  no 
use  of  in  ordinary  times,  and  whose  numbers,  if  calculated  in  excess, 
become  a  heavy  and  useless  expense,  as  well  as  .an  encumbrance;  while 
if  calculated  short  of  what  extraordinary  exigencies  may  render 
requisite,  as  was  at  one  time  the  case  in  the  late  war  with  the  horse 
artillery,  may  bring  the  whole  machine  to  a  stand-stilL  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  say  that  a  man  with  the  most  ordinary  intellect,  and  having 
some  regard  paid  to  his  figure,  and  the  due  proportion  of  his  limbs, 

*  3!li6  manner  adopted  to  get  rid  of  this  system  tfans  powerfolly  TeoonmnBded, 
is  to  continue  to  call  all  artillerymen  gunners  and  drivers,  but  to  enlist  a  number 
of  shoit  men  to  sot  as  drivers  only,  and  to  be  handed  tram  company  to  eompany 
m  it  goes  into  battery— ^ethaps  of  all  systems  the  very  wearst  "haH  •eoald  be 
thought  of. 
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'«iiq1i  as  ifi  TiBiia%  bestowed  in  ihe  seilectiioii  of  soldiers,  is  io  be  confined 
.fQl  bis  life  to  the  eponging  and  working  a  -field  gun,  the  details  of 
nviiioh,  any  man  ebort  of  an  idiot  may  learn  in  a  few  weeks,  and  which 
.be  woold  not  be  the  less  capable  of  performing -by  acquinsg  a  iknow- 
. ledge  of  something  elsei — ^to  soy  that  the  generality  ef  men,  seleoted 
£rom  oar  peculation  in  the  carafizl  manner  (that  artiUery  soIdMfrB 
'HfinalLy  are,  may  be  mode  eqoal  toi^e  doty  of  driving  a  pair  of  hoeies 
after  the  ^manner  of  a  posttMon  at  one  time,  and  lo  loading,  or  sepvdtig 
tbe  vent,  or  (banging  up  amnranition  to  any  deseription  of  ordnanoe, 
at  another;  in  fact,  to  all  the  mnhxfarions  though  often  trifling  duties 
which  an  artiUflryman  is  called  -upon  in  i^e  exercise  of  his  profession 
to  perform — dsnot,  after  all,  if  cazefnUy  examined  into,  asserting  any- 
ihing  very  ontrageous ;  nor  will  it  on  a  fair  and  impartial  inial  be  open 
.to  the  olmzge  of  (expecting  too  muoh  from -the  bioins  or  mnsole'of  any 
man.* 

It  is  well  iknown  to  those  behind  the  scenes  that  the  defeots  or  short- 
*  comings  of  onr  field  artillery  proceed  in  no  way  from  the  ganner-and- 
driver  system,  though  theyjire  often  attributed  to  ^that  ovose.  They 
arise  from  the  iaot  that  the  intevests  of  the  corps,  ite  discipline  and 
instruction,  and  every  department  relating  to  it,  are  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  horse- artillery  officers ;  and  these,  caring  solely  for  their  own 
arm  and  fearing  the  consequences  to  it  of  having  good  and  efficient 
£eld  batteries,  oppose  themselves  openly  or  secretly  to  'the  efficient 
working  of  the  present  system.  They  ignore  smartness  or  any  paxse 
l^eyond  a  walk  with  the  field  batteries  even  for  instruction ;  but  they 
make  a  show  of  sincerity  in  wishing  to  have  things  as  they  ought  to 
lie,  by  extravagant  suggestions  whiohthey  well  know  will  not  be  carried 
out.  They  attribute  the  ineffloiency  that  exists  to  the  want  of  l^ese, 
«md  not  to  its  true  causes,  which  are  solely  those  of  inadequate  instruc- 
tion in  field  duties,  and  the  absence  of  a  settled  and  sufficient  peace 
^stabHsbment  of  field  batteries  by  which  it  could  be  obtained.  There 
Jis  no  doubt  wdiatever,  and  any  reflection  on  the  subject  would  bring 
conviction,  that  a  peace  establishment  of  field  artillery,  not  on  any 
extravagant  or  costly  scale,  nor  exceeding  what  it  is  of  absolute  im- 
<portance  to  the  country  to  keep  up,  is  alone  wanting  to  plaee  our 
artiMery  <m  a  footing  which  will  enable  it  at  any  moment,  and  without 
difficult,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  war.  Artillery  as  an  arm  k  at 
lonceso  expensive  and  so  importantthat  a  study  of  its  organization,  with 
ta  view  to  combining  the  greatest  economy  with  the  utmost  efficiency, 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifPerence.  A  bad  system  can  never  w^k 
iwell,  whatever  may  be  the  sums  lavished  upon  it.    The  division  of  f&e 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,. not  unconnected  with  the  disadvantages  of  confining 
men  to  mere  rontine  duties,  that  the  gunner^  attached  to  the  field  batteries  in  the 
Crimea  not  only  had  fewer  easualties  amongst  their  horses  on  their  passage  bat 
±tom.  Bnglttid  than  the  hofse  aztillezy  or  the  cavalry,  font  theb  losses  when  in  camp 
"Were  also  less.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Crimean  Commififlion 
iheiip  is  an  official  document  signed  by  the  adjutant-general  of  artillery,  showing 
-.that* while  Major  Barker's  battery,  encamped  at  Kadikoi,  lost  but  one-sixth  oT.  its 
horses,  the  two  troops  of  horse  artillery,  similarly  situated,  lost  no  less  than  one- 
half.  The  statement  would  be  paradoxical  were  it  not  explained  by  the  superior 
'handiness  of  the  foot>artilleryman,  whose  intelligence  is  not  cramped  to  special 
oluties  within  the  narrowest  limits,  rendering  him  more  capable  and  useful  under 
difficulties  than  the  man  of  the  horse  artillery  or  the  cavalry. 
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corps  into  horse  artillery  and  battalions  is  a  very  costly  and  defectiTe 
one ;  and  when  that  division  is  carried  to  an  extreme  by  giving  to  the 
former  a  different  uniform,  solely  by  way  of  distinction,  and  larger  pay 
and  allowances,  a  divided  interest  and  a  feeling  of  jeaJonsy  is  created 
in  a  body  in  which  a  cordial  co-operation  of  every  individual  and  a 
unity  of  purpose  is  the  very  essence  of  efficiency.  No  corps  can  be 
said  to  be  properly  organized  in  which  the  interests  and  position  of  that 
part  of  it  which  gives  the  great  bulk  of  our  artillery  for  the  field,  and 
all  of  that  for  siege  or  garrison  duty,  are  made  altogether  secondary 
and  of  marked  inferiority  of  consideration  to  a  small  and  evidently  less 
important,  though  more  showy,  branch  of  the  same  service.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  this  marked  division  whatever.  A  good  field  battery 
is  a  good  troop  of  horse  artillery,  minus  only  a  certain  number  of  men 
and  horses.  Give  these,  and  the  troop,  wanting  in  nothing  that  consti- 
tutes efficiency,  is  at  once  forthcoming. 

General  Campbell,  whose  great  experience  and  long  service  in  the 
artillery  gives  the  greatest  value  to  his  opinion,  is  clear  and  distinct  on 
this  subject.*  In  his  examination  before  the  military  commission, 
already  adverted  to,  at  page  516  he  gives  his  evidence  as  follows. 

"Do  you  think  a  field  battery  would  be  convertible  into  horse 
artillery  in  a  short  time  ?" 

''  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  if  perfectiy  efficient  as  a  field  battery.'' 
*'  Do  you  think  the  officers  and  men  are  qualified  to  fulfil  those 
duties  of  either  service  ?" 

"  I  think  them  just  as  good  artillerymen  as  the  horse  artillerymen 
are,  looking  to  their  particular  duties,  and  as  far  as  they  go ;  as  far  as 
their  artillery  duties  go,  they  are  just  as  qualified  as  the  horse  artillery; 
that  is,  supposing  they  have  been  a  sufficient  time  in  battery :  those  I 
had  in  Canada  were  never  less  than  four  or  five  years  in  battery,  and 
they  were  perfect  artillerymen  for  battery  service." 

After  this  opinion,  given  by  such  an  officer,  and  the  independence 
and  honesty  of  which  is  said  to  have  lost  him  the  commandantship  of 
Woolwich,  which  soon  after  became  vacant,  and  which  he  was  by  far 
the  most  competent  and  efficient  person  at  the  time  to  fill,  one  would 
think  some  practical  trial  would  have  been  made  to  carry  it  out ;  but 
after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  induce  him  to  expunge  the  obnoxioua 
opinion,  there  was  sufficient  influence  and  interest  witii  the  horse  artil- 
lery to  set  it  aside,  and  nothing  was  done ;  the  only  result  was  to  cause 
more  vigilance  to  prevent  the  efficiency  of  the  field  batteries  firom 
arriving  at  a  point  which  would  give  any  indication  of  the  justness  of 
General  Campbell's  views.  The  latter  even  at  drill  were  at  once  dis- 
mounted and  made  to  carry  their  knapsacks ;  a  drag  was  put  upon  their 
smartness  and  efficiency,  by  way  of  proving  that  they  never  could  arrive 
at  the  standard  declared  necessary  for  the  horse  brigade. 
^  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  organize  a  ship's  company  so  that  one  per* 
tion  of  it  should  haul  the  ropes,  another  go  aloft,  and  a  third 
steer,  as  to  argue  that  the  artillery  of  England,  to  obtain  efficiency, 
must  needs  be  divided  into  horse  artillery,  field  batteries,  and  garrison 

*  An  opportunity  offers  of  testing  this  opinion  at  the  present  moment  with 
some  of  the  Crimean  hatteries.  Let  it  only  be  tried  uader  competent  and  impartial 
auspices. 
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ganners.  The  same  man  can  (not,  of  coarse,  in  a  large  body,  without 
indiyidnal  ezceptiona  in  no  wise  idOEecting  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
whole)  be  made,  by  competent  and  energetic  instruction,  thoronghly 
equal,  as  circumstances  may  require  it,  to  the  discharge  at  different 
times  of  aU  these  duties.  What  would  be  the  state  of  a  ship's  crew 
divided  as  our  artillery  is  ?  Would  things  be  as  well  with  our  navy 
as  they  are  now,  if  a  set  of  men,  told  off  to  man  the  ropes  and  nothing 
dse,  were  decked  out  in  a  more  costly  uniform,  and  received  better  pay 
and  allowances,  more  grog  and  better  food,  than  the  sailors  who  went 
aloft,  and  steered  the  ship,  with  a  host  of  other  duties  besides?  If  tliere 
is  no  sense  in  this  division  or  distinction  in  our  navy,  can  there  be  any 
for  retaining  it  in  a  military  body  like  the  artillery  ?  If  a  sailor  can 
work  his  ship  and  fight  his  guns,  surely  an  artilleryman  can  be  made 
equal  to  both  field  and  garrison  duties  with  his. 

There  is  certainly  more  affinity  between  the  duties  of  a  field- battery 
gunner,  a  horse-artilleryman,  and  the  working  of  heavy  guns,  than 
ihere  is  between  the  operations  of  reefing  and  steering.  If  one  man 
properly  trained  (for  on  that  depends  everything)  can  do  the  two  latter, 
wit^  a  very  considerable  number  of  other  things  besides,  and  be  found 
to  be  made  only  the  more  intelligent  and  usefbl  by  it,  there  is  surely 
no  reason  why  something  on  the  same  principle  should  not  apply  to 
our  artillery,  in  which  general  intelligence  and  readiness  of  resource  is 
so  much  required.*  The  division  of  labour  may,  like  many  other  good 
things,  be  carried  too  far  in  military  matters. 

The  only  objection  carrying  with  it  an  appearance  of  reason,  made  to 
a  uniform  and  undivided  system  of  organization  in  our  artillery,  is  that 
the  instruction  given  in  field  duties,  and  the  necessity  which  our  colo- 
nial empire  entuls  of  dismounting  the  companies  which  receive  it  and 
sending  them  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  such 
places,  is  so  much  field  instruction  thrown  away.  Is  this  really  the 
case  ?  Surely  the  late  war,  if  it  has  taught  us  anything,  must  show 
us  differently.  If  the  companies  of  artillery  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Corfu  had  received  that  adequate  instruction  in  field-battery  duties,  the 
necessity  for  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  press  on  the 
authorities,  would  that  instruction  have  been  wasted,  and  of  no  use  with 
reference  to  the  army  in  the  Crimea  ?  Would  the  men  from  haviag 
acquired  it  have  been  less  efficient  than  they  reaUy  were  as  garrison 
gunners  ?  and  would  they  not  by  means  of  it  have  been  made  a  more 
efficient  and  useful  reserve  than  they  were  in  filling  up  the  casualties 
and  completing  the  field  batteries  actively  engaged  r  There  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance  to 

*  It  is  not  intended  from  this  that  the  system  of  horse  artillery  is  to  be  east 
aside  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  use  of  mounted 
detachments  might  not  with  advantage,  and  especially  as  relates  to  heavy  guns 
used  in  the  field,  be  considerably  increased  during  war.  It  is  simply  meant  that 
the  instruction  of  horse  artillery  is  so  simple  and  its  duties  so  absolutely  similar 
to  the  field  batteries,  that  an  adequate  establishment  of  the  latter  during  peace, 
such  as  the  money  now  spent  on  the  horse  artillery  would  amply  afibrd,  would, 
after  the  manner  stated  in  General  Campbell's  evidence,  give  at  aU  times  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  the  arm.  That  part  of  our  field  artillery  which  requires  the  least 
special  instruction,  at  present  receives  the  most  The  bulk  of  our  field  artillery 
has  hitherto  had  next  to  none. 
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have  companies  ISioroiiglKly  instiiicted  before  leaTing  Sngland  n  CiPn^ 
duty  af  ortilleiTmen,  but  especially  in  tiioee  wfaich  lelafte  to  the  field 
batteries,  wfaidi  tftiottld  be  considered  the  fbimdation  and  most  wwfwtial 
part  of  all.* 

The  late  war  Tfilh  Bossia  strongly  exemplified  the  advantages  ivUbh 
might  have  arisen  from  this  system  in  the  Hedrtenanean.  The  gaseri- 
fMMds  there  should  have  been  our  reserves,  to  be  replaced,  as  ihe  exigen- 
ces of  Ihe  var  expended  them,  from  England.  They  only  fell  ^ert 
ai  what  was  required  through  the  apathy  and  negligence  of  those  who 
sent  them  to  their  different  stations  inadequately  instructed  in  any  of 
their  duties,  but  most  so  in  those  of  field  artillery.  There  is  no  doiibt 
that  men  long  employed  in  duties  with  heavy  guns  will  lose  mnch  of 
that  smartness  so  essential  in  the  field ;  but  &ey  will  always  retain 
8u£Bcient  aptness  for  the  work,  if  they  have  been  well  grounded  in  its 
instruction,  to  ensure  a  speedy  retain,  after  a  little  practice,  to  com- 
plete efficiency. 

Considering  our  naval  preponderance,  our  garrisons  abroad  are  as 
much  offensive  as  defensive  ones ;  and  our  artillery  in  fhem  diould  he 
considered  quite  as  mnch  with  reference  to  the  support  of  Brmiesin  the 
field,  and  the  sudden  emergencies  which  may  arise  in  any  portion  of 
our  dffitant  empire,  as  to  anything  else.  Our  colonies  are  -strategical 
points  as  well  as  depots  or  ieeders  of  a  war.  They  are  ihe  haltii^- 
places  on  the  long  line  of  march  we  mnst  take  to  deffend  India  or  'to 
attack  an  enemy  on  his  own  territory.  They  are  our  outposts  and  a 
great  deal  more  besides,  for  they  act  suppcnrted  by  the  strongest  and 
most  efficient  naval  force  in  the  world. 

This  leads  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  the  artillery,  a 
subject  to  be  most  carefully  considered  by  those  who  desire  to  utilize 
the  corps  to  its  greatest  extent.  It  is  acting  contrary  to  all  militany 
principles  to  break  up  any  body  of  men,  on  whose  discipline  and  habit 
of  acting  together  everything  depends,  into  small  detachments,  some- 
times as  low  as  two  or  three  men,  such  as  we  have  hitherto  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  war  has  gone  far  to  break  up  this 
system,  but  the  dregs  of  it  remain,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  Ihat 
it  is  not  again  reverted  to — our  small  forts  and  towers  in  Ihe  TTnited 
[Kingdom  should,  where  they  are  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  he 
left  to  the  charge  of  master  gunners  with  minimum  detachments  of 
invalid  artillerymen.  The  stores  in  them  should  be  withdrawn  and 
retained  in  the  nearest  larger  garrisons  or  depots,  so  arranged  thtft  on 
heing  required  they  might  be  despatched  without  confusion  and  lit  a 
moment's  notice.  With  the  rapidity  of  movement  now  obtainable,  1he 
greatest  concentration  consistent  with  convenience  suggests  itself  in 
every  part  of  our  military  arrangements.  It  can  scarcely  be  aigued  in 
these  days  of  steam  that  the  same  distribution  and  the  same  ammge- 
ments  with  regard  to  our  army  should  be  maintained,  which  were 
thought  desintble  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.    No  one  "but  the 

*  Since  this  was  'written  there  have  been  nunonrB  of  impending  hosdlitieB  at 

the  Ci^pe.    Is  it  field-batteiy  instruction  lost  to  have  conqianies  of  artillery  there 

fit  to  take  the  field,  and  not  obliged  to  wait  for  drivers  from  bomef    Then  is  no 

^  choice  between  this  and  keeping  up  field  batteries  in  onr  oolonieS}  a  preposteAnis 

thing  to  think  of. 
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governraenft  can  sayexiotly  iviiat  <mr  garrifions  abiOACl  oi  •eveiy  titsfaiazi 
^ould  be ;  nor  oan  it  be  dogmatioally  laid  down  that  tii^  aire  alw«^s 
to  be  of  tbis  or  that  numerical  strength.  The  fdlowing  table  ^will 
show  the  variation  irbich  has  token  place  during  liie  last  fonr  or  i&re 
years — ^the  present  strength  and  l^t  proposed  uriith  r^ard  to  Ao 
artillery : — 


Ko.  of  Companies  at           Bel 

fore  the  war. 

At  present    Pv 

oposedf 

Gibraltar 

6 

6 

8 

Malta 

3 

6 

8 

Corfu 

8 

4 

4 

Canada,  Haliias:,  &c. 

1© 

4 

8 

Jamaica 

3 

2 

2 

Barbadoes 

2 

2 

1 

Bermuda 

2 

2 

4 

8t.  Helena 

1 

1 

0 

Cape 

8 

2 

4 

Mauritius 

2 

2 

2 

Ceylon 

2 

2 

-2 

Hong  Kong 

1 

1 

1 

Australia 

0 

1 

2 
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Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  here  conedderably  augmented,  because  they 
are  or  ought  to  be  essentially  artillery  garrisons ;  and  it  is  desirable  in 
every  respeot  to  have  a  strong  force  of  artillery  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Por  the  same  reasons  with  regard  to  America  the  artillery  in  Canada 
and  Bermuda  should  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing.  Every  company  in 
the  regiment,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  or  in  a  field  buttery,  should 
be  of  &e  same  tmifoim  strength,  180  non-comnxiasioned  officers  and 
men,  maldng  the  whole  corps  26,160  strong,  ezchtsive  of  officers  -of 
ereiy  grade.  The  present  strength,  including  the  horse  artillery,  by 
the  estimates  of  1855  and  1856,  is  22,768,  and  scarcely  such  a  thing  as 
a  uniform  strength  of  the  companies  exists.  The  number  of  companies 
abroad  being  set  down  at  forty-six  would  leave  sixty-six  for  home 
service,  at  least  fifty  of  which  should  be  always  attached  to  field 
:batteries  of  four  guns  each,  giving  a  force  in  time  of  peace  of  200  field 
guns,  and  being  capable  in  case  oi  war,  with  Uttle  but  the  addition  of 
horses  and  a  few  men,  of  being  raised  to  six  guns  each,  or  300  in  all. 
Thirty  of  these  batteries,  or  120  guns,  made  up  in  war  to  180  guns, 
would,  as  soon  as  the  system  was  in  working  order,  be  always 

*  Some  better  and  less  confused  system  than  the  present  with  regard  to  the 
relief  of  foreign  stations  should  be  attempted.  It  would  surely  not  be  impossible 
to  work  out  some  plan  of  keeping  companies  exclusively  of  the  same  battalion  at 
the  diffbrent  stations,  the  field  officer  commanding  being  also  of  the  same 
battalion  as  the  men,  and  going  abroad  and  retorsmg  heme  with  them.  At 
lament  there  is  no  link  or  lie  wkatever  between  the  field  officer  of  artillery  «nd 
his  men,  and  nothing  to  give  him  an  interest  in  them.  Any  new  plan  would 
reqnhre  time  to  work  it,  and  its  efficiency  would  depend  materially  on  the  impar- 
tiality and  fairness  with  which  it  was  carried  out  Why  ^onld  i^ef  be  earned 
ea  by  ^single  oemponies  ? 
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Quaonglily  efllcient  and  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  ahortest  notioe. 
The  remaining  twenty  batteries,  and  such  others  as  a  war  might  make 
it  necessary  to  form,  would  be  more  or  less  advanced  as  a  reserve ;  and 
the  general  instmction  throughout  the  regiment  which  would  be  iofond 
both  at  home  and  abroad  in  field  duties,  would  admit  of  almost  an  un- 
limited expansion  in  our  field  equipment.  Of  the  fifty  batteries  thirty 
should  be  exdusiyely  of  nine-pounders,  fifteen  exdusiyely  of  howitzers, 
and  five  of  light  six-pounders.  The  establishment  of  horses  should  be 
120  for  each  battery,  in  all  6,000 — ^not  an  unreasonable  or  extravagant 
one,  after  all,  for  the  artillery  of  a  great  nation  like  England.  120  horses 
for  each  battery  would  be  in  excess  beyond  what  would  be  required  to 
horse  the  carriages,  &c.,  of  a  four-gun  battery,  but  the  number  would  be 
well  bestowed  in  the  instruction  obtained  by  means  of  them  for  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  Every  two  of  these  batteries 
should  constitute  a  lieutenant-colonel's  command,  and  be  called  a  divi- 
sion. Once  appointed  to  them,  they  should  be  his  unity  of  command, 
in  fact,  his  regiment,  from  which  he  should  not  be  separated  except  by 
his  own  tour  or  that  of  the  companies  under  his  command  coming 
round  for  foreign  service.  Every  four  batteries  brigaded  together  or  in 
the  same  district  should  be  commanded  by  a  full  colonel  of  ^e  regiment 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  and  accordmg  to  the  force  collected  to- 
gether in  any  one  place  at  home,  or  detached  with  an  army  on  service, 
the  rank  of  the  officer  commanding  the  whole  should  rise  accordingly, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  officers  of  every  rank  under  him. 

It  would  be  stretching  out  this  article  to  an  unreasonable  extent  to 
go  into  details  connected  with  this  organization,  which  is  here  merdy 
roughly  glanced  at.  There  are  many  which  will  perhaps  appear  on  the 
fiice  of  it  likely  to  improve  the  interior  economy  of  the  corps,  and  to 
relieve  it  from  some  of  the  incubus  of  pen-and-ink  work  that  now 
oppresses  it.  The  recruits  of  the  regiment  should  be  all  under  the  field 
officer  of  the  recruiting  depot  until  they  had  finished  their  drill.  They 
would  be  withdrawn  from  him  by  requisitions  made  through  the 
adjutant-general's  department  by  the  different  commanding  officers. 
There  can  be  nothing  consistent  with  justice  or  regard  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  in  recognising  the  necessity  of  rank  and  experience  in 
other  parts  of  the  army,  and  ignoring  them  in  so  important  and  com- 
plicated an  arm  as  that  of  the  artillery.  The  latter  with  the  army  in 
the  East  was  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  (at  one  period  when  numbering 
8,000  or  9,000  gunners,  and  with  an  enormous  charge  of  guns,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores),  commanded  by  a  colonel  or  a  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  regiment.  The  rank  of  a  major-general  and  the  local  one  of  a 
lieutenant-general  having  been  at  last  tardily  bestowed  on  General 
Dacres,  an  officer  of  long  and  the  most  varied  service  and  experience, 
and  who  remained  at  his  post  with  the  army  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  divisions  of  the  infantry,  whatever  were  their  numbers,  were 
the  recognised  conmiands  of  generals,  with  brigadiers,  and  brigade 
majors,  and  other  staff  officers ;  but  one  general  officer  only  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  command  more  than  8,000  artillerymen,  and  to  superintend 
all  the  important  duties  of  the  arm  in  one  of  the  most  arduous  sieges 
ever  undertaken.    It  was  no  wonder  that  the  French  historian  of  Uie 
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^war  formed  the  low  estimate  he  did  of  our  share  in  the  siege  and  e^ery'- 
tliing  connected  with  it,  when  he  knew,  as  he  must  have  done,  that 
our  artillery  for  several  months  was  commanded  merely  by  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  onr  engineers  at  one  time  by  a  captain  of  the  corps.  It  is 
not  under  inferior  ranks  such  as  these  that  the  scientific  arms  of  a  great 
nation  in  a  gigantic  operation  are  usually  found.  The  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  the  line  in  the  Crimea  could  look  forward  to  brigades  and 
the  rank  they  brought  with  them,  but  in  the  artillery  no  such  oppor- 
tunity existed  for  officers  of  the  same  rank. 

The  hardships  of  individuals  can  never  form  the  grounds  on  which 
the  alteration  of  the  organization  of  our  armies  should  be  made,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  principle  of  attaching  artillery  to  in- 
fantry divisions  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  arrangement,  as  at  present, 
is  the  best  mode  of  considering  the  arm.  If  cavalry,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  late  war,  requires  to  be  brigaded  together  exclusively  under  its 
own  officers,  it  must  appear  still  more  essential  to  preserve  a  unity  of 
action  in  the  artillery.  It  must  strike  any  one  who  wihiessed  the  state 
of  things  at  Alma,  that  the  whole  of  our  sixty  guns  at  that  battle  were 
not  turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  being  dispersed  and  broken  up 
amongst  the  different  divisions.  Some  of  these  batteries  hardly  fired  a  shot, 
and  more  than  two  were  never  at  any  one  time  acting  together  against 
those  points  of  the  enemy's  position  which  were  only  carried,  in  conse- 
quence, by  heavy  losses  amongst  our  infantry.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
division  of  the  arm,  as  is  now  the  custom,  does  not  necessarily  prevent 
a  concentration  of  it  when  desirable ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  its  being  kept  together  until  the  part  it  has  to  play  is  arranged 
prevent  its  being  distributed  in  any  way  that  the  commander-in-chief, 
in  consultation  with  his  general  of  artillery,  may  deem  best.  The  latter 
operation  is  certainly  likely  to  be  the  easiest  of  the  two,  and  appears 
the  most  manageable.  The  artillery  officer  would  know,  under  this 
system,  exactly  what  it  was  expected  from  him  to  perform,  and  not  be 
left,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to  act  in  the  dark.  The  question  of  the 
best  description  of  gun  to  take  into  the  field  seems  still  a  moot  point 
with  some  officers.  It  can  hardly  be  decided,  except  by  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  operations  are  to  be  at 
any  time  carried  on.  Three  descriptions  of  ordnance  would  seem  desir- 
able in  every  case— one,  in  which  the  power  and  range  of  the  gun 
would  be  the  first  consideration,  and  its  mobility,  consistent  with  its 
accompanying  the  army,  of  less  importance;  the  second,  where  the 
utmost  calibre  and  range  would  be  combined  with  great  facility  of 
movement ;  and  the  third,  applicable  to  harassing  an  enemy  in  retreat, 
acting  greatly  by  the  moral  effect  which  even  the  lightest  guns  possess, 
and  in  which  mobility  should  be  of  primary  and  paramount  importance. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  called  guns  of  position.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  have  them  on  the  detachment  system  of  the  horse  artillery.  Each 
horse  being  provided  with  lasso  harness,  the  guns  might  more  readily 
be  got  over  bad  ground  or  out  of  difficulties.  If  such  guns  could  be 
brought  up  in  any  force  in  the  field,  they  would,  placed  with  judgment, 
cause  the  most  decisive  results.  The  second  description  of  gun  would 
form  the  mass  of  the  arm.  The  greater  portion  of  it  would  be  field 
batteries,  but  some  troops,  as  horse  artOlery,  and  especially  those  acting 


m  lefMnw,  and  leady  to  overwhelm  by  &  ire^  and  iaoreaeed  fixe  aaj 
point  dready  i^akfrn,  or  to  give  asaiBtanQe  where  itr  was  needed^  should 
be  formed  of  it.  The-  third  and  lightest  deseriptioa  of  gun  Bhonld  be 
exclusively  horse  artillery.  The  best  gon  of  positimi  has  perhaps  yet 
te  be  coustnusted.  The  caHbre  of  the  18-pouaderiNnrgBiiis  good,  aad 
its  range  exceUent,  but  it  is  altogether  too  heavy  aad  ciimbertsome  to 
OKive  Ireely  with  an  army.  Some  gun  of  eonsideraUy  less  weighty 
without  any  material  saer&ce  of  range,  for  practical  purposes^  would 
seem  desirable ;  probably  the  liOe  cannon  may  supply  it.  Witii  a  fair 
proportion  of  good  guns  of  position,  the  mass  of  tiie  arm  would  perhaps 
be  better,  of  higher  calibre  and  less  initial  velocity  and  range  of  projec- 
tile, than  the  9-pounder  now  in  use.  The  latter,  reamed  up  to  a  12- 
pounder,  with  a  reduced  charge,  would  probably  be  found  a  good  gun. 
!Ehe  6-pounder  can  go  anywhere,  and  that  is  saying  everything  desirable 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required — ^namelyy  to  thunder  in  the  lear 
of  a  retreating  army,  to  create  panics,  and  to  oaose  the  abandonment 
of  trophieB,  and  complete  the  demoralization  of  a  beaten  enemy. 

Changes  and  alterations  have  been  little  more  than  glanced  at  in  this 
paper,  which  has,  however,  emtaaded  to  an  uaexpeeted  length.  A  re- 
v(dution,  OF  something  like  it,  is  already  rumourod  in  the  constitatioa 
of  our  artillery  and  the  hands  to  work  it.  Come  when  it  may,  it  wiU. 
not  be  sooner  than  is  absolutely  required.  The  eld  men  aboul;  Wo(d- 
wich  and  ekewhere,  making  vain  and  painM  efforts  to  look  young  and 
active,  and  in  whose  hands  the  instruction  of  the  corps  has  fallen  to 
zetOy  ought  as  a  first  step  to  improvement  to  be  renaoved.  They  have 
some  of  than  held  appointments  in  the  corps  to  the  duties  of  which 
they  were  hardly  in  their  best  days  more  than  equal.  It  is  high  time 
they  i^ould  vacate  them.  The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Lord  ^mmuze 
have  a  disagroeable  and  invidious  task  before  tiiem,  but  there  are 
symptoms  that  they  will  discharge  it  boldly,  and  without  favour  or 
affectimi.    The  maae  of  the  corps  wish  them  ''€^od  speed"  in  their 

COIIXB&. 

'  [We  have  given  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  Artillery,  as  emar 
nating  from  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  corps,  without  conunent^ 
deferring  any  expteasion  of  our  own  opinions  till  a  future  period.  At 
the  same  time,  we  think  it  w^  to  add  that  we  hold  our  pages  open  to 
the  officers  who  may  consider  themselves  inculpated  by  the  statements 
of  our  gallant  contributor,  should  they  have  anything  to  say  in  reply,  it 
b^g  understaedy  of  coucse,  that  all  personalitiea  are  to  be  avoided. — 
Simon.] 

Colo  VXL  Lake,  C.B.,  has  been  presented  with  a  sword  of  honour  by  the  in- 
habitants of  •^amsgate,  for  his  braTerj  at  the  siege  of  Kara. 

(Fhb  Grenadier  Guards  and  the  Carabineers,  quartered  at  Yersatllet,  have 
been  quarreiling  and  fighting.  Rows  have  taken  place  between  them, 
and  swords  dsawn.  The  geneial  commanding  the  districts  confined  all  the 
troop*  to  barracks  on  Sunday  evening,  and  sevetal  men  were  UTeated.  But 
on  Mienday  the  whole  gtutrmoA  was  paraded,  and  the  men  of  the  difiereni 
corpa^iMce  aada  to  shake  handa  in  the  pte&ence  of  their  officers. 
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*'  Woe  to  the  country  that  shall  henceforth  neg^t  the  art  of  war !" 
-were  amongat  the  first  words  uitered  by  the  forennet:  man  of  the  recent 
-WW,  on  hie  vetum  to  £ng^nd ;  and  on  another  oceasion  he  urges  all 
"  to  lend  their  aid  in  a  maitter  in  which  the  natumal  safety  is  at  stake,. 
to-  guard  £roin  undue  diminution  the  effective  annaia«nts  nsd  munitions 
which  have  sprung,  as  it  were,  from  our  blood  and  our  mortifications^ 
and  which  ought  to  be  vigilantly  preserved."  We  pray  Keaven  these 
fervid  notes  of  warning  may  take  root  in  British  earsv  so  that  whenever 
w«  may  again  be  unhappily  engaged  in  war,  we  ahaU  for  onoe  begin 
duly  prepared.  We  are  far  from  desiring  the  maintenance  during  peace 
of  complete  war  establishments,  but  we  do  ioeist  most  strongly  on  the 
necessity  not  only  of  keeping  up  a  much  larger  fiyrce  both  by  sea  and 
land  than  we*  have  been  accustomed  to,  but  also  that  soeh  force  shall 
be  properly  appointed  and  ready  for  service  at  any  moment. 

The  distii^uished  officer  and  statesman  who  has  just  retired  from  the 
command  of  the  army  has  laid  a  Ibundadon  fbr  military  efficiency  by 
eatablishiBg  encampments  iw  tactical  and  other  ezereisea  necessary  fbr 
soldiers,  and  by  creating  the  School  of  Musketry,  both  of  which  being 
objects  of  very  great  importaace.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  great  impvevemeats  ia  musketry  will  matfflially  alPect  tactical 
movements  in  fittnre,  as  wdl  as  cause  changes  in  the  calibre  and  uses 
of  fi^ld  artillery,  for  celoaiis  of  troops  will  scarcely  be  found  to  venture 
within  900,  or  even  1,000,  yards  of  an  enemy  armed  with  the  deadly 
rifle  and  thoroughly  practised  in  using  it ;  and  how  near  to  him  would 
a  battery  of  9-ponnder  guns  dare  to  approach  ?  If  the  use  of  the  poor 
mntchlock  in  early  times  had  the  efieet  of  superseding  the  dose  combat 
of  former  days,  d  forttori  the  perfect  rifle  will  maintain  a  far  wider 
separation,  and  thereby  render  both  strategy  and  tactics  of  even  greatec 
moment  than  heretolbre. 

Our  ingenious  neighboars  the  French  had  for  years  been  engaged  ia 
improving  the  rifle  before  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  in  this 
country ;  but  we  must  not  ^erefore  jump  to  the  condusion  that  our 
military  authorities  were  greatly  to  blame  in  the  matter,  for,  be  it 
remembered,  there  were  great  military  names  belonging  to  the  old 
school,  which  sturdily  upheld  *^  Brown  Bess,"  and  had  weight  enough 
to  keepr  her  undisturbed  until  the  year  1852,  when  seme  successM 
trials  of  the  Mzni^  rifle  at  Woolwich  proved  the  value  of  the  experi- 
mmvUm  ^rmm.  From  that  time  the  improved  rifle  gradually  rose  in 
public  opinion ;  war  soon  followed,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  give 
our  troops  the  new  am,  but  owing  to  the  want  <^  instructioa  and 
practice  in  using  it,  its  superior  qualities  were  not  so  soon  apparent  in 
the  field.  For  instaace,  in  the  action  near  Balaklava,  when  the  Russian 
cavalry  bore  down  on  the  brigade  of  Highlanders,  which  was  drawn  up 
in  line  to  oppose  them,  and  delivered  their  fire  from  the  new  rifles  at 
200  yard}'  distance,  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  felL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  BuiKian  account  of  the  battle  of  Inkermana  attributes  the  heavy 
loss  on  their  side  to  the  fact  that  the  Allies  were  armed  with  the  rifle, 
which  told  with  deadly  effect  on  their  dense  columns.   But  on  the  latter 
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occasion  we  believe  it  to  have  been  tdmply  because  the  rifles  carried  iear, 
and  that  dense  columns  could  hardly  be  missed,  rather  than  to  any 
accuracy  of  firing — at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  British — ^that  so  great 
an  efiB&ct  was  produced. 

Since  then  our  English  gunmakers  have  devised  such  improvements 
on  the  Minify  that  we  believe  little  short  of  perfection  has  been  attained 
in  what  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Enficdd  rifle.  Having  then  got 
a  weapon  upon  which  full  dependence  may  be  placed,  we  earnestly 
trust  there  will  be  no  relaxation  in  ihe  efforts  now  making  to  dissemi- 
nate a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  rifle-shooting 
among  the  troops  of  all  arms. 

We  lately  visited  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe,  and  were  boili 
gratified  and  edified  by  what  then  fell  under  our  observation.  The 
system  established  by  Colonel  Hay,  the  Commandant,  and  now  energeti- 
cally carried  out  by  the  Chief  Instructor  of  Musketry,  Lieut.-Colonel 
WiJford,  seemed  to  us,  after  a  somewhat  close  inspection,  all  that  could 
be  desired.  We  observed  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  training  to  be 
diligent  and  emulative,  while  submitting  cheerfully  to  a  strictness  of 
discipline  beyond  what  ihey  find  with  their  regiments,  but  which  is 
esssential  when  a  lai^  number  of  officers  and  men  of  all  services  as 
well  as  regiments  are  congregated  for  a  brief  period. 

The  School  of  Musketry  was  instituted  by  Lord  Hardinge  in  June, 
1853,  but  was  not  in  full  operation  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
Its  purpose  is  to  train  a  limited  number  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  qualify  them  to  become  instructors  of  musketry  in  their 
several  regiments,  on  a  system  calculated  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
effect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  ammunition. 

In  order  to  insure  perfect  uniformity  in  the  system  of  instruction 
throughout  the  army,  Lord  Hardinge  has  authorised  the  circulation  of 
a  treatise,  entitled  "  Instruction  of  Musketry,"  headed  by  an  order, 
directing  *'  all  generals,  and  other  officers  in  command  of  districts  and 
stations,  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  ascertain  that  the  injunc- 
tions therein  contained  are  strictly  observed,  both  in  letter  and  spirit, 
in  all  regiments  and  depots  armed  with  rifle  muskets,  and  the  result, 
as  regards  the  proficiency  of  the  troops  in  ball-firing,  is  to  be  recorded 
in  their  confidential  reports." 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises,  position,  aiming,  judging  dis- 
tance, cleaning  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
firelock,  the  manufacture  of  cartridges,  target  practice,  and  instruction 
in  the  theory  of  projectiles.  The  utmost  attention  is  given  to  position, 
both  when  standing  and  kneeling ;  indeed,  position  and  judging  dis- 
tance may  be  said  to  form  the  foundation  for  good  firing.  The  soldier 
is  taught  and  practised  in  the  positions  which  will  ensure  the  greatest 
steadiness  in  maintaining  his  aim  when  firing ;  this  is  considered  of  para- 
mount importance,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  asserted  a  soldier  may  thereby 
become  a  good  marksman  before  being  allowed  to  fire  a  shot.  The 
kneeling  position  is  that  which  insures  the  greatest  steadiness:  the 
right  knee  is  on  the  ground,  the  foot  being  kept  perpendicular,  so  as  to 
form  a  support  to  the  body ;  the  left  elbow  rests  upon  the  Ic^  knee,* 

♦  Our  valuable  contemporary,  the  lUustraied  London  News,  has  excellent  repre- 
sentations of  the  position,  aiming,  judging  distance,  &c.,  in  its  number  of  13th 
October,  1856. 
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-whicli  is  kept  upright.  In  aiming,  the  soldier  is  taaght  to  align  the 
fore  and  back  sights  of  the  rifle  on  an  object  at  eycry  Stance  of  fifty 
yards,  firom  100  to  900  yards.  In  aiming  drill,  a  few  men  are  collected 
in  rear  of  a  tripod  rest,  which  consists  of  three  poles,  six  feet  long,  tied 
together  near  their  tops,  with  a  bag  of  sand  placed  to  rest  the  rifle 
upon.  Every  man  in  turn  is  called  on  to  aim,  and  the  instructor  care- 
fully points  out  any  error  that  may  have  been  made. 

The  important  exercise  in  jtidging  distance  is  performed  by  causing 
the  soldiers  to  notice  men  placed  at  known  distances  fifty  yards  apart, 
from  fifty  to  600  yards ;  their  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  distance 
itself,  and  then  to  the  appearance  of  each  man  at  the  several  distances ; 
having  been  thus  practised  for  some  time,  they  are  then  required  to 
estimate  the  distance  of  men  at  unknown  distances.  Each  answer  is 
given  in  an  under  tone,  to  prevent  its  influencing  the  judgment  of 
others.  When  all  have  given  answers,  the  men  are  made  to  verify 
their  judgments  by  pacing,  but  the  spaces  are  also  carefully  measured 
with  a  chain.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  most  men,  by  such  prac- 
tice, may  be  made  to  judge  distance  with  sufiicient  accuracy  to  ensure 
efficient  firing.  While  on  this  subject  we  may  observe  that  Colonel  Hay 
has  tried  the  Bochon  mierameter  and  the  itadia  telescope,  but  found  both 
instruments  less  satisfactory  in  their  results  than  the  eye  of  a  practised 
soldier.  For  ourselves,  we  have  never  had  any  faith  in  those  instru- 
ments, but  we  believe  the  eye  to  be  susceptible  of  attaining  to  great 
accuracy  by  constant  exercise. 

Most  persons,  in  these  scientific  days,  are  aware  that  the  course,  or 
trajectory,  of  a  bullet  is  a  slight  curve,  caused  by  its  gravity  or  weight 
inclining  it  towards  the  ground ;  while  the  resistance  it  meets  with 
from  the  air  gradually  reduces  the  velocity  of  its  fiight.  For  a  short 
distance,  in  consequence  of  the  great  velocity  of  the  bullet  in  its  for- 
ward motion,  and  the  comparatively  slight  influence  of  gravitation,  the 
course  of  the  bullet  scarcely  deviates  from  the  line  of  fire,  but  the  curve 
increases  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  distant  from  the 
muzzle.  Hence  if  the  axis  of  a  musket  is  directed  upon  an  object,  the 
bullet  will  not  hit  it,  but  will  pass  below  it ;  by  experiment,  it  has 
been  found  that  at  100  yards  it  will  pass  about  one  foot  five  inches 
below  it.  To  hit  a  mark  100  yards  distant,  the  line  of  fire  should 
therefore  be  directed  to  a  point  one  foot  five  inches  above  that  mark. 
Having  ascertained  thus  much,  the  next  step  naturally  suggested 
itself,  viz.,  f^e  application  of  a  contrivance  whereby  the  muzzle  of  the 
firelock  should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
aimed  at.  To  effect  this,  a  sliding  or  moveable  sight  was  applied  to 
the  breech  of  the  firelock,  graduated  for  various  distances,  while  a  fixed 
sight  was  attached  to  the  muzzle ;  the  eye  then  glancing  at  the  two 
sights,  and  bringing  them  in  a  line  with  the  object,  the  breech  became 
depressed,  and  the  muzzle  consequently  raised  to  the  necessary  height. 
Most  of  our  readers  must  be  aware  that  the  rifle  is  a  grooved  firelock, 
the  grooves  being  two  or  more— for  instance,  the  Mini^  rifle  has  four 
grooves,  and  the  Enfield  three.  Owing  to  the  grooves  being  very 
slightly  curved,  when  the  bullet  is  expanded  by  the  explosion  of  the 
charge,  it  is  not  only  forced  to  fit  the  bore  tightly,  but  its  cylindrical 
surface — ^if  the  Minie,  or  elongated  bullet — ^is  moulded  into  the  grooves 
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in  saoh  a  way  that  during  its  passage  throngli  the  barrel  it  is  oon- 
BtnoBed  to  torn  vith  the  grooves,  and  so  it  receiyes  a  spinning  noTe- 
ment  ronnd  its  longer  axis,  which  oontinnes  dvxing  its  ftight ;  and  this 
not  only  prevents  any  rotation  in  any  other  direction,  but  is  in  iteelf 
a  rotation  calculated  to  ensure  accuracy  of  flight,  by  conatantiy  pre- 
■entiiig  any  imperfection  of  surface  to  the  air  in  opposite  directioaa. 

Now  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this ;  it  has  becoi  known  for  a  oen- 
tury  or  mwe,  but  certain  improvements  have  of  late  years  been  made 
bollL  in  the  jifle  and  form  of  the  buUet,  chiefly  among  the  French,  that 
have  done  wonders  for  the  advancement  of  musketry,  which  now  bids 
fair  to  verify  the  prediction  of  the  celebrated  Bobins,  the  great  master 
of  English  gunnery,  who,  in  his  work  published  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  thus  wrote : — ''  Whatever  state  shall  thoroughly  oom- 
preheud  the  nature  and  advantages  of  rifled  barrel  pieces,  and,  having 
facilitated  and  completed  their  construction,  shall  introduce  into  their 
armies  their  general  use,  with  a  dexterity  in  the  management  of  them, 
they  will  by  this  means  acquire  a  superiority  which  vrUl  almost  equal 
anything  that  has  been  done  at  any  time  by  the  particular  excellence 
of  any  one  kind  of  arms,  and  will  perhaps  fall  but  littie  short  of  the 
wonderftil  effects  which  histories  relate  to  have  been  formerly  produced 
by  the  first  inventions  of  fire-arms." 

In  the  years  1853  and  1854  we  published  tn  exteneo  a  translation  of 
the  excellent  volume  upon  fire-arms  by  Captain  Louis  Panot,  of  the 
Prench  army,  who  long  filled  the  post  of  chief  instructor  of  musketry 
in  France.  He  therein  traces  the  musket  in  its  course  through  all  the 
changes  it  has  undergone,  and  the  various  experiments  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  up  to  the  period  when  Captain  Minim's  rifle  was  adopted 
for  the  Erench  army;  we  do  not,  therefore,  enter  more  particularly 
upon  the  subject  now,  but  refer  our  readers  to  Monsieur  Panot,  whose 
work  is  esteemed  a  standard  one  upon  fire-anns. 

We  will  now  recount  the  proceedings  of  a  trial  made  at  Hythe  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  execution  that  may  be  expected  at  long  ranges 
from  a  subdivision  of  thirty-five  men  agaiost  a  battalion  column  of 
infantry,  at  quarter  distance,  the  correct  distance  being  unknown  to 
the  men.  Out  of  the  whole  detachment  ten  had  never  fired  with  a  rifle 
musket  before  joining  the  establishmeDt,  and  the  remainder,  except 
three  who  had  been  previously  trained  at  the  School  of  Musketry,  had 
only  fired  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  rounds. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  at  the  distance  of  600 
yards  from  the  firing  point  the  bullet  of  an  Enfield  rifle  will  fall  six 
feet  in  passing  over  a  space  of  sixty  yards,  whilst  at  800  yards  it  will 
&II  the  same  quantity  in  about  forty  yards.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  much  execution  will  be  done  against  a  battalion  column  by  shots 
which,  passing  over  the  front  rank  of  the  column,  fall  upon  the  compa- 
nies in  rear. 

As  a  battalion  column  of  ten  companies  of  thirty-five  file  per  com- 
pany will  occupy  fit)m  front  to  rear  a  space  of  about  fifty  yards,  it  fol- 
lows that  any  bullet  which  at  a  distance  of  600  yards  is  projected  so  as 
to  pass  within  five  feet  above  the  front  rank,  will  still  do  execution 
upon  the  cdunm,  and  also  that  any  over-estimate  of  the  distance  which 
does  not  exceed  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  yacds,  will  not  necessarily 
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I  the  fire  to  miss  a  colaam  of  this  depth,  bat  that  the  shot  will 
strike  the  oolumn  somewhere  within  the  heads  of  the  rearmost  ranks ; 
on  the  other  hand,  all  shots  which  strike  the  ground  short  of  the  front 
zank,  but  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  will  hit  the  oolumn  by  ricochet. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  although  great  accuracy  in  judging  dis- 
tance is  necessary  when  firing  at  long  ranges  at  a  small  object,  such  as 
the  bull's-eye  of  a  target,  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  object  is  a  mass 
of  infantry  in  oolumn,  whose  depth  affords  a  large  margin  on  either 
aide  for  the  appreciation  of  distance.  Hence  it  appears  Uiat  although 
the  circumstanoes  of  actual  war  must  place  the  soldier  under  many  dis- 
adTantages  in  respect  to  accurate  firing,  there  are  concomitant  advan- 
tages attending  the  position  and  formation  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle 
which  must  always  render  the  fire  of  a  line  of  skirmishers,  armed  with 
a  rifie  musket,  most  murderous,  and  even  insurmountable,  provided  they 
4Jkre  trained  to  the  use  of  their  arms. 

In  Older  to  test  practically  the  value  of  these  considerations,  the  fol- 
lowing trial  was  made  against  a  double  line  of  targets,  placed  one 
behind  another  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards,  to  represent  the  front  and 
rear  of  a  column  of  infantry  of  ten  companies  at  quarter  distance.  Each 
target  was  sixty  feet  in  length  by  six  in  height,  or  a  front  of  about 
thirty-five  file.  The  front  target  was  of  cast  iron,  so  that  no  shots 
oould  hit  the  linen  target  in  rear  except  such  as  had  passed  over  the 
front  target.  The  ground  on  which  the  target  stood  was  perfectly 
level.  In  order  to  render  the  conditions  of  firing  as  nearly  akin  as 
possible  to  actual  warfare,  it  was  decided  to  conduct  the  practice  as 
much  as  possible  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances : — 

1st.  A  day  was  selected  for  the  practice  when  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
was  blowing  right  across  the  range ;  indeed,  so  strong  was  the  wind 
that  it  was  wi&  the  greatest  difficulty  the  linen  target  could  be  made 
to  stand,  although  the  staves  supporting  it  were  buried  three  feet  in 
the  shingles. 

2nd.  The  men  were  taken  out  for  three  hours'  skirmishing  practice 
before  firing,  so  that  they  had  already  performed  a  hard  day's  work 
before  the  practice  commenced. 

3rd.  Ten  rounds  of  blank*  ammunition  had  been  fired  out  of  each 
musket  in  the  morning,  and  the  arms  were  brought  to  the  practice- 
ground  without  cleaning,  causing  most  of  the  bullets  to  stick  hard  in 
the  barrel  whilst  loading. 

4th.  The  targets  were  placed  upon  the  shinglesf,  on  which  it  had 
been  found  by  frequent  trials  that  fewer  shots  strike  the  target  by 
ricochet  than  when  bounding  from  ordinary  soil  or  grass. 

5th.  The  practice  was  conducted  upon  ground  on  which  the  men  had 
never  before  been  exercised,  and  with  totally  difterent  aspect  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  practice-ground,  the  back-ground  of  the  targets  being  an 
expanse  of  open  sea,  which  is  most  unfavourable  for  the  firing. 

*  Blank  cartridge  always  fouls  the  barrel  more  than  hall  cartridge.  With  the 
ball  cartridge,  the  bullet  paitially  clears  the  barrel  in  passing  out  of  it ;  whereas 
with  the  blank  cartridge  the  whole  of  the  residuum  adheres  to  the  side  of  the 
barrel. 

+  The  practice-ground  near  Hythe  is  a  vast  expanse  of  shingles,  from  which 
the  sea  retired  at  a  remote  period.  It  is  perfectly  level,  and  in  all  respects  well 
cttited  to  musketry  practice. 
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6th.  When  firing  on  ordinary  soil,  the  dirt  thrown  up  when  the 
bullet  strikes  the  earth  indicates  to  the  firer  the  effect  of  his  shot;  but 
when  firing  on  the  shingles^  the  soldier  cannot  see  where  his  shot 
strikes,  and  he  has  therefore  no  means  of  correcting  his  eleyation  as 
the  firing  proceeds.  The  wind,  moreover,  was  blowing  strongly,  and 
none  of  the  shots  could  be  heard  when  they  struck  the  targets. 

The  subdivision  was  divided  into  two  sections,  and  was  marched  on 
the  road  to  Dymchurch,  from  which  the  position  of  the  targets  could 
not  be  seen,  except  at  intervals  between  the  bushes ;  they  were  extended 
behind  some  rising  ground,  the  right  section  in  skirmishing  order, 
the  left  in  support :  the  whole  then  advanced  until  the  skirmishing 
party  reached  a  rising  ground  from  which  the  targets  first  became  visible; 
they  then  halted,  and  the  men  commenced  judging  their  own  distance 
by  the  eye.  After  having  fired  ten  rounds  per  man  at  this  distance, 
which  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  820  yards,  the  section  was 
advanced,  expending  another  ten  rounds  in  advancing  550  yards,  when 
they  again  halted,  and  completed  their  thirty  rounds  per  man.  They 
were  then  relieved  by  the  other  section,  which  fired  ten  rounds  at  this 
distance,  ten  retiring  by  alternate  ranks,  and  the  remaining  rounds  at 
the  distance  of  about  800  yards. 

The  total  amount  of  ammunition  fired  by  the  thirty-five  men  was 
1,050  rounds.  It  will  be  observed  in  this  practice  that  the  men  were 
deprived  of  all  clue  to  the  distance,  excepting  so  far  as  they  might  be 
able  from  previous  practice  to  judge  it  by  the  eye,  the  whole  trial 
being  conducted  as  if  in  the  actual  presence  of  an  enemy.  At  the 
longer  range  it  was  judged  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  wind, 
by  aiming  quite  to  the  right  edge  of  the  target. 

On  examining  the  targets,  it  was  found  that  out  of  1,050  shots  fired  379 
had  hit  the  foremost  target,  and  238  the  rear  target,  making  in  all  617 
hits,  or  a  proportion  of  fifty-eight  per  cent.  Out  of  the  379  shots  which 
hit  the  front  target,  293  were  fair  hits,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  accuracy  in  judging  distance;  the  proportion  of  fair  hits 
to  ricochets  in  the  linen  target  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Estimating  the  streogth  of  the  column  at  700  men,  and  deducting 
one-tenth  of  the  hits  for  shots  which  would  pass  between  the  files,  or 
for  men  wounded  by  two  bullets,  it  follows  that  out  of  the  700  men  com- 
prising the  battalion,  casualties  would  have  occurred  to  the  number  of 
550  men,  who  would  either  be  killed  or  wounded,  leaving  a  remainder 
of  1 50  men.  When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  a  number  of  the  shots 
would  pierce  two  bodies,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
column  would  have  been  annihilated,  and  this  by  a  subdivision  not 
exceeding  thirty-five  men,  each  man  expendiDg  thirty  rounds,  or  half 
the  ammunition  contained  in  his  pouch. 

"We  shall  now  see  the  proceedings  of  a  trial  to  ascertain  the  })robable 
amount  of  execution  that  might  be  expected  at  long  ranges,  from  a  party 
of  men  who  had  passed  through  one  course  of  training,  firing  at  field- 
artillery  coming  into  action. 

The  firing  party  for  this  trial  consisted  of  thirty  file  taken  from  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  the  1st  and  2nd  classes,  who  had 
just  concluded  a  course  of  instruction ;  twenty- three  men  of  this  party 
had  never  fired  from  a  rifled  musket  before  they  came  to  the  School  of 
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Husketry ;  only  twenty-threo  had  fired  in  the  1st  clais,  or  at  distances 
beyond  600  yards,  of  whom  only  seven  had  ohtained  the  number  of 
X>oints  (viz.  5)  in  shooting  in  said  class,  necessary,  together  with  other 
qualifications,  to  entitle  tiem  to  the  distinction  of  marksmen,  as  lately 
recommended  in  a  scheme  for  rewarding  merit  in  shooting. 

A  group  representing  a  field-piece  coming  into  action,  the  limber  in 
the  act  of  being  driven  to  the  rear,  was  arranged  on  the  practice -ground ; 
the  figures  of  the  men  and  horses  were  of  the  ordinary  size ;  the  colour 
of  the  horses  was  dark,  and  did  not  present  any  clearly  defined  spot  to 
aim  at,  except  the  drivers  on  the  horses.  The  horses  of  the  ammunition 
wagon,  which  was  in  position  50  yards  directly  in  rear  of  the  gun,  and 
in  continuation  of  the  line  of  range,  were  represented  by  iron  targets  6 
feet  by  2  feet,  placed  in  pairs  behind  each  other,  at  intervals  of  6  feet ; 
thus  showing  a  front  of  only  5  feet,  including  one  foot  between  each  pair 
of  targets,  which  described  the  vertical  sections  of  two  horses;  the 
figures  of  horses,  defining  chest  and  legs,  were  painted  on  these  sections, 
and  no  shot  was  counted  that  did  not  strike  within  those  limits;  no  men 
were  represented,  and  therefore  the  ammunition  wagon,  with  its  horses, 
presented  a  much  smaller  object  than  in  reality  it  would  have  done. 
The  wind  during  the  trial  was  strong  across  the  range. 

The  party  was  arranged  in  skirmishing  order  at  610  yards'  distance ; 
on  the  bugle  sounding  to  commence  firing,  the  whole  party  dropped  on 
the  knee  and  proceeded  to  fire  in  the  order  observed  by  skirmishers. 
The  firing  was  stopped  precisely  at  two  minutes  from  the  time  the 
bugle  sounded  to  commence  firing,  when  it  was  found  that  each  man 
had  fired  two  rounds.  On  careful  examination  of  the  effect  produced, 
it  was  found  that  at  610  yards  seven  men  and  six  horses  were  disabled 
or  hit.  Had  both  ranks  fired  together,  instead  of  the  one  rank  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  loading  of  tho  other,  the  same  execution 
would  have  been  done  in  half  the  time,  or  one  minute. 

The  same  order  was  observed  in  firing  at  815  yards,  except  that  the 
time  occupied  in  firing  was  extended  to  three  minutes,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  it  was  found  that  the  front  rank  had  expended  three 
rounds,  the  rear  rank  two,  when  six  men  and  five  horses  were  hit ;  at 
both  distances  tho  shaft  horses  were  disabled. 

The  above  does  not  include  the  damage  done  to  the  horses  of  the 
ammunition  wagon,  of  which  at  610  yards  four  were  hit,  and  at  815 
yards  five. 

When  the  moderate  amount  of  proficiency  and  short  training  of  tho 
men  who  fired  in  this  experiment,  and  the  novelty  of  the  mark  fired  at, 
are  considered,  the  trial  will  convey  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  what 
may  be  eflbcted  by  large  numbers  of  carefully  selected  marksmen,  if 
called  on  to  put  down  the  fire  of  artillery  at  800  and  1000  yards.  Each 
brigade  would  be  able  to  turn  out  at  least  300  qualified  marksmen. 

Ko  account  was  taken  of  the  numerous  shots  which  struck  the  limber 
and  gun-carriage ;  some  shots  penetrated  the  ammunition  boxes,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  use  of  a  small  shell  fired  from  a  rifle 
musket  might  not  be  effective  in  sach  exceptional  cases. 

This  last  suggestion  may  probably  call  up  our  old  firiend  Captain 
Norton,  whoso  successful  riflo  practice  with  minute  shells  we  ourselyes 
witnessed  some  twenty  years  ago.    The  late  vast  improTements  in  rifle 
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shooting  -were  all  that  Captain  Norton  wanted  to  render  hia  shells  effec-^ 
tiye,  and  we  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  could  now  explode  an 
ammunition-box  with  some  degree  of  certainty  at  a  thousand  yards' 
distance.  Captain  Norton  not  only  invented  a  rifle  shell,  bnt  he 
devised  great  improvements  in  the  rme ;  but  neither  the  Horse-Guards 
nor  Ordnance  gave  him  any  encouragement,  and  it  is  now  a  considerable 
period  since  his  inventions  have  been  spoken  of.  Had  his  efforts  met 
with  due  patronage,  we  might  possibly  at  this  day  have  had  a  rifle  of 
our  own  equal  to  any  that  has  been  produced  abroad;  but  it  seems  £sited 
that,  while  in  civil  engineering  England  leads  the  way,  she  is  destined 
to  import  every  military  improvement  from  abroad. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  expressing  our  best  thanks  to 
Colonel  Hay,  the  Commandant  of  the  School  of  Musketry,  and  to  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Musketry,  lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford,  for  the 
conrteous  manner  in  which  every  part  of  the  establishment  was  thrown 
open  to  our  inspection.  We  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  one  of 
Colonel  Wilford's  lectures,  addressed  to  a  considerable  number  of  officers, 
and  were  gratifled  to  remark  that  his  very  able  expositions  met  with 
great  attention  from  his  audience.  When  we  saw  so  many  fine  young 
men  collected  in  a  soldiers*  barrack-room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  diagrams  on  a  large  scale  illustrative 
of  the  flight  of  projectiles,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  rifle 
shooting,  it  struck  us  that  surely  some  of  them  would  be  brought  to 
imbibe  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  and  that  they  would  carry  away 
from  Hythe  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  whizzing  a  bullet  into  a 
target ;  wq  will  hope  that  it  may  prove  so. 

At  present  there  are  twenty-eight  officers,  six  of  whom  are  of  the 
Indian  service,  and  1 70  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  under 
instruction.  The  course  occupies  about  ten  weeks,  depending  in  some 
measure  on  the  weather.  The  men  sent  for  iostruction  are  supposed  to 
be  selected  for  intelligence,  and  none  are  old  soldiers.  The  preliminary 
drill  occupies  twelve  working  days,  the  operations  being  carried  on  by 
subdivisions  on  alternate  days,  so  that  the  men  are  actually  drilled 
and  practised  during  half  the  time  of  their  stay  at  Hythe.  The  dntdea 
of  guards,  cooks,  and  fatigues,  are  performed  by  the  men  on  alternate 
days  when  not  under  instruction. 

Feeling  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Hythe  establishment  is  in  eveiy 
respect  highly  efficient,  and  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  school  of  musketry,  we  cannot  close  our 
remarks  without  breathing  a  fervent  hope  that  his  Boyal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  will  extend  to  it  the  light*  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 


Tbb  Italiav  Leoionj — ^We  have  reason  to  believe  that  1,600  or  1,800  of 
th»  Italian  LegioD,  now  at  Malta,  will  proceed  to  Buenos  Ayres  as  Militaiy. 
settlers,  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  being  anxious  for  their, 
services.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  locate  them  in  that  country,  and  give 
each  a  habitation  or  farm,  where  they  can  acquire  independence  and  plenty. 
There  are  at  present  about  1,500  ItaJians  settled  in  the  above  state,  all  thriv- 
ing and  doing  well,  the  climate  and  soil  agreeing  with  the  Italians  £ar  beyond' 
Guiada  or  the  Gape. 
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"  RIGHT  FOOT  FOKEMOST"'  TO  DTOREASE  NAVAL 
HALF-PAY. 

By  T&istrak. 

TlEDB  iiati(ms*m.the  Baltic  aad  in  tha  Blaok  Sea  hanre  mtnessed  the 
vast  nttgnitude  of  the  armements  of  the  Britiah  empire  foraatiTe  waz^ 
fare ;  and  the  world  at  large  has  been  truthfally  informed  of  its  immaise 
reaooreesy  which  hare  been  so  easily  raiaedy  that  no-  person  aj^ars  to 
suflGnr  in  purse  by  the  requirements  of  the  war's  expenditure,  although, so 
ma&y  millions  sterling  haTe<  been  coUeoted  by  taxes  for  the.  maintenance 
of  the  public  revenue. 

The  joint  expedition  &om  Yama  to  Eupatoria  was  the- marvel  of  the 
usiyerse,  as  it  was  ccmduoted  in  its  embarkation  and .  disembarkation 
-with  consummate  order  and  precision,  in  consequence  of  >  the-  power  of 
steam  having  been  introduced,  wiueh  can  move  armies- by  sea  with, 
greater  certainty  than  military  forces  can  (^rate  by  land. . 

Horse  and  foot  r^iments^  artillery  and  engineers,  bagigage-train  and . 
aiabulances,  commissariat  stores  and  |»«visions,  guiifl  and  ammnnition 
were  embarked  in  review  orders  and  simultaneously  disembarked  in  the. 
Crimea  ready  for.  the  onward  march,  which  led  to  victory  and  con-r 
quest. 

After  the  extraordinary  mismanQgement  geoeraUy  in  thn  expedi'- 
tionary  encampments,  arising  from  the  want  of  practice- in  the  atrata- 
getdc  arts  of  war  (always  accepting  the  Kaval  Brigade,  whioL  surpassed 
in  every  efficiency  and  expediency  the  trained  battalions  oi  the  allied , 
farces),  the  British  army  has  been  embarked  from  Sebastopol  to*  return 
to  the  colonies,  or  its  native  land,,  in  aU  its  vigour  and  martial  arrayj , 
as  if  embarked  firom  Southampton  fully  equipped  for  foreign  service. 

Kow  comes  the  important  question :  Whence  originated  this  pred-  - 
sion,  order;  and  celerity  in  the  embarking  and.diflembarking^of  our 
troops  firom  one  shore  of  the<  Black  Sea  to  another.    They  originated  > 
with  the  master-mind' of  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  fiagroffioer,  Bur. 
l^mnnd  (now  Lord)  Lyona,  G.C.B.y.who  was^entmstedby  hiecomH' 
mamder^^chief  witk  the   entire  command  t  and  arrangement  of  <  the 
yacious  and  highly,  respcmsible  duties  of  the  several  idivisienB  of  boats 
-v^chwer&to  en^ark  a  mighty  army  of  warriors  at  YaKnaandto  disr* 
embark  them  at  Eupatoria  in  lines  abceast^  so  that  the  avtillery>  horse, 
and  foot  at  oooe  fovmed  drresistibla^  columns  of  attack  aid  defonoe^  bdng 
covered  :by  %3Bg  squadvons  oi,  steankivesseis  ready  te.-  diachaige  their 
66^poimd  shot  and  shell  on  the  enemy -s.feecesi. 

Bat  itho' carrying  ooA'of -Sir  Edmundia  orders  effieieoHy-and  {NDomptly' 
depended  on  the.  exertions  of  itheicapteisB.-andkicomiiianders  snperintendi  - 
ing  their  respective  divisions  of  boats,  and  of  the  lieutenants  ix^.tke 
BBbdivisdona  eKecuting:the  orders  of  their •  superiors. .  Here^ase  dntieB 
iaB^>affalde^fronk.tho6e.of  the  army,  whose  corps  were  appjaadiasfsrit*- 
xiMses  tO'ith^^skilfcd'Sepvioea  ofithe- naT3r^  ,wheneverj  in  coK^pi»tion.ia.> 
the  CrimeaajcaBiiwigir^-andiio  > mJitary .force<on;itM>.^iwgihts  (^iSebaar- 
tj^pol  iwasniife.effifitonii  ini*  thiiitpi«ctioal  maiamiesrofii  avtiUeriate  andu 
light  in&ntrymen,  than  the  British  Boyal  NavaL  Brig^|d%'  whoci 
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expert  in  every  duty  and  expediency  of  any  corps  in  the  army,  as 
if  they  had  been  for  years  trained  to  a  life  in  a  camp. 

In  fact,  it  is  admitted  by  friend  and  foe  that  the  British  navy's  ser- 
vices in  the  Black  Sea  staoid  pre-eminent,  whether  in  the  hurricane, 
where  their  seamanship  and  expertness  saved  their  ships,  when  many 
of  those  of  the  allies  were  lost,  stranded,  or  disabled — ^whether  in  the 
destruction  of  the  batteries  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff  or  on  the  Caucasian 
shores,  or  whether  in  working  32's  and  68's  in  position  on  shore  against 
the  enemy's  fortifications  at  Sebastopol. 

Now  comes  the  anxious  question :  Why  are  not  the  post-captains, 
commanders,  and  lieutenants  of  the  navy,  after  their  successes  and  zeal 
in  war,  half-paid  in  peace,  equally  with  the  military  and  marine  officers 
of  their  rank,  the  colonels,  majors,  and  captains  ? 

Tristram,  who  perhaps  finds  causes  for  the  general  inadequacy  of 
naval  half-pay  from  sources  unimagined  by  any  other  writer,  attributes 
the  first  cause  to  the  press,  though  professedly  in  the  equal  interest  of 
the  United  Services,  which  degrades  the  post-captains  and  sea-lieuten- 
ants, by  ranking  and  filing  them  with  the  military  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants who  rank  respectively  with  lieutenants  and  mates  in  the  navy. 

The  three  naval  and  militsury  papers  published  in  London  on  the  2l8t 
ult.,  being  all  pipe-clayed  with  the  same  military  brush,  heterogeneously 
intermingled  post-captains,  many  of  them  C.B.'s,  with  captains  of 
marching  regiments ;  and  naval  lieutenants,  captains  of  companies,  with 
military  subalterns,  because  their  titles  are  synonymous.  But  what  made 
the  degradation  of  the  naval  titles  more  glaring  was  the  insertion  of 
the  commanders  after  the  sea  and  shore  captains,  '*  lumpit  a'  thegither ;" 
thus  giving  the  military  officers  in  provincial  towns  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption tiiat  recruiting  drum-and-fife  captains  are  above  commanders 
and  equal  with  post-captains,  who  are  virtually  colonels  commandant 
in  their  own  service,  and  rank  as  such  in  the  marine  and  ordnance 
corps. 

Eulvia,  after  Cicero's  death,  bored  his  tongue  with  a  gold  bodkin,  in 
revenge  for  its  satirical  eloquence  against  Antony.  Tristram  con- 
temptuously cut  out  the  conglomerated  list  of  captains  from  the 
three  United  Service  papers,  because  they  did  not  tar  with  a  separate 
brush  the  Queen's  Order  in  Council  for  naval  captains  to  rank  with 
colonels,  commanders  with  majors,  and  naval  lieutenants  with  captains. 
In  these  sevenpenny-papers  the  navy  is  entitled  to  as  much  tar  for  its 
advantage  as  the  army  is  to  pipe-clay.  There  may  be  some  plausible 
excuse  for  the  editors  of  the  civil  press  mixing  together,  from  die  Lord- 
Chamberlain's  office,  where  the  navy  is  discarded,  the  names  of  naval 
and  military  officers  bearing  synonymous  titles ;  but  none  for  the  editors 
of  the  professional  press,  who  have  a  right  to  uphold  the  sovereign's 
rank  and  titie  conferred  distinctively  on  the  officers  of  the  sea  and  land 
forces. 

^  The  second  cause  origmated  with  the  Admiralty  in  1826  or  1827,  in 
directing  that  post-captains  should  thenceforth  be  styled  captains,  and 
commanders  no  longer  to  be  officially  denominated  captainsi  but  to  be 
addressed  commanders  only — although  in  contradistinction  to  the 
style  of  post-captain  named  in  the  act  of  Parliament  called  the  NbyjI 
Artides  of  War. 
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"Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  in 
case  any  court-martial  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  appointed  to  be 
held  at  any  place  where  there  are  not  less  than  three,  nor  yet  so  many 
as  five  officers  of  the  degree  and  denomination  of  a  post-captain,  or  of  a 
superior  rank  to  be  formed,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer,  who 
is  to  preside  at  the  same,  to  call  to  his  assistance  as  many  of  the  com- 
manders of  his  Majesty's  vessels,  under  the  rank  and  degree  of  a 
post-captain,  as,  together  with  the  post-captains  then  and  there 
present,  will  make  up  the  number  of  five,  to  hold  such  court-martialJ' 

Here,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  year  1749,  the  captains  or 
commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  rated  ships  are  of  the  rank  and  degree  of 
j^^-captains ;  the  captains  or  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels, 
Bleeps  of  war,  are  captains  or  commanders  under  the  rank  and  degree 
of  i^otf^-captains,  and  were  consequently  styled  captains,  until  the  said 
Admiralty  circidar  contravened  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  enacted 
by  Parliament. 

As  there  is  no  naval  law  to  fight  the  enemy  on  ehore,*  the  naval  Articles 
of  War  must  be  amended ;  and  when  under  revision,  or  consolidation, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  several  acts  of  Parliament  for  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  by  sea,  the  naval  titles  in 
the  33rd  Article  of  War  could  be  revised,— captain  to  be  commandant ; 
commander  to  be  in  reality  conmiander ;  naval  lieutenant  to  be  captain 
of  company;  mate  to  be  lieutenant ;  midshipman,  naval  ensign. 

An  act  of  Parliament  thus  legalizing  euphonical,  appropriate,  and 
comprehensive  titles  for  naval  officers  would  deter  the  Earl  Marshal's 
and  Lord-Chamberlain's  offices  from  degrading  a  post-captain,  a  naval 
commandant,  to  ^  level  with  a  marine  or  a  military  captam  of  the  rank 
of  naval  lieutenant ;  and  the  naval  lieutenant,  a  captain  of  company,  to 
a  military  subaltern  of  the  rank  of  naval  mate. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  principals  of  Her  Majesty's  household, 
who  hold  their  appointments  for  the  support  of  court  ceremony  and 
etiquette,  and  for  the  marshalling  of  Her  Majestyls  commission-officers 
of  her  Boyal  Navy  and  Army  according  to  their  respective  rank,  would 
take  especial  precaution  that  naval  officers  were  not  degraded  by  their 
clerks,  who  shuffle  the  cards  of  post-captains  and  military  captains,  and 
deal  them  out  together  to  the  editors  of  the  press,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  separating  the  kings  from  the  knaves,  because  it  is  merely  a 
state  game  in  their  hands,  not  a  consequential  game  of  whist,  wherein 
the  stake  at  interest  gives  the  difference  of  value  between  a  king  and  a 
knave. 

The  perusers  of  the  United  Service  MagmUne  need  not  be  reminded 
that  the  whole  British  navy  was  degraded  by  the  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  who  marched  the  naval  officers,  from  the  admiral  to  the 
midshipman,  in  the  rear  of  all  military  officers  on  the  parade  in  St.  . 
James's  Park,  when  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  presented  the  Crimean 
medals  to  her  naval  and  military  warriors.    This  derogation  of  the  pre-  ; 
cedence  of  the  British  Boyal  Navy,  which  is  entitled  by  prescription  to 
the  right  of  the  army  in  the  presence  of  its  sovereign,  was  too  strongly  . 
marked  to  pass  over  in  silence,  therefore  the  ministers  were  questioned 

*  See  United  Service  Magarine  for  Jane  last  and  July  present 
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in  GParlxameiii  as  to  the  oanse.  The  right  of  the  nayy  to  take  preced- 
enee  of  the  army  was  fully  acknowiedged,  and  explanation  given  to  the 
effeot  that  the  naval  officers  were  marshalled  in  the  rear  of  the  military 
offioers  that  those  of  the  marines  might  be  presented  with  them.  Here 
w«s  another  quid  pro  quo  in  precedence,  as  the  Boyal  Marines  should 
have  taken  precedence  after  the  49th  regiment;  thna  the  navy  and 
marines  were  both  degraded,  not  by  the  Queen's  prerogative,  imt  by 
sentence  of  court- martial,  but  by  the  Earl  Marshal's  pen. . 

However,  that  unhappy  contretemps^  like  an  ill  wind,  did  somebody 
good,  as,  on  the  general  promotion  of  naval  and  military  offices  to  the 
ordm  of  the  Bath,  the  captains  of  the  navy  were  ranked  and  fikd  with 
colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels,  according  to  their  respective  rank  and 
seniority. 

Post-captains  have  the  rank  of  colonels. 

„  under  3  years*  post-rank  have  the  rank  of  lieut. -colonels. 

„  10  in  number,  are  naval  aides-de-camp  to  the  Qneen. 

In  rank  and  insignia,  seniority  and  precedence,  there  is  comparative 
equality  between  the  navy  and  the  army,  but  in  titles  and.half-pay  the 
military  officers  have  the  advantage  over  naval  officers,  wiiioh  a  lifetime 
in  some  grades  cannot  attain. 

Take,  for  instance^  the  half-pay  of  the  seniiM:  post-captains,-  from 
523  to  15  years'  standing,  which  is  equal  to  the  half-pay  of  the  junior 
colonels  of  marines,  viz.,  148.  6d.  per  diem;  but  post-captains  from  15 
to  ID  years'  standing  have  12s.  6d.  per  diem,  and  the  juniors  under  10 
years'  standing  10s.  6d.  (mly,  being  sixpence  less  than  the  jmiior  liea- 
teDaat-col<Miels.  This  was  actually  the  case  with  the  late  Post-Captain 
Sir  CShaxles  Hotham,  K.C.B.,  who  received  lOs.  6d.  only  when  first 
placed  upon  half-pay,  after  having  been  commander-in-chief .  (m  the 
coaat  of  Africa,  and  in  the  receipt  of  £6  per  diem. 

Oommanders  have  rank  of  ms^ors;  commanders  now  attain  lOs.  per 
diem  after  12  years'  seniority,  a  ha]f-pay  which  majors  of  h(^6e  caa 
attain  in  one  day ;  commanders  under!  2  years'  scnunity  8b.  6d.,  1b»  lees 
thaar  the  half-pay  which  regimental  majors  in  the  infantry,  attain,  if 
pksed  on  half-pay,  on  the  first  day  of  .their  ppromotion.* 

Her. Majesty's  sea  lieutenants  haverraakof  ci^tainB.^ 

8ea  lieutenants-— the  first  300  on  the  list,  i^m  '60  to  48 

years'  standing,         ...        7s.  per.diem. 

„  — the  next  700,  ixom  43  to  29 'years' 

seniority^  .         ••       .«       .         6s.         ^ 

„  — ^the  remainder,      .         .         .         .        5s.        „ 

''All  lieutenants  promoted  to  that  rank  after  Ist  Jniy,  1840,  to  t^ 
ceive  46.  a^day,  or  £78  per  annnany  ta  be  increased:  to  5b.  a-day  after 
three' years'  servioe  as  lieuteoaKts  in  sea^going  ships,  and  to  advance  as 
at-preseot- by  seniority  to  the  rates  (^  6s^  and. 7s.  ajday*;  bat  may  b» 
placed  on  the  56.  list  if,  throagh  iUness  contracted  in  the  servioe^  they 
sheM  have  been  unable  to  serve  three  yean  at  sea  innthat  rank.'.' 

At*  the  oonohMionof  this  warin  1814;  the  half^pay  of  thir  navyasdi 
the  army  was  raised  generally;  but  the  navy,  from  its  inadequacy  of 
half-pay  compaved'witii  the-  b^her  half^pay  of  the  aimy,  was  treated 
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by  its  oottntry  as  an  aoziliary  corps,  similarly  with  the  Q^nmut  Legion, 
the  Navy  and  the  Legion  attaining  the  former  minor  half-pay  of  the' 
army.  Thns  3,000  British  junior  naval  lieutenants,  and  the  captains  of 
the  German  Legion,  were  thenceforth  to  receive  5s.,  whilst  all  captains* 
in  the  British  uifantry  and  marines  were  to  receive  7s.  per  diem  half* 
pay. 

Post'CaptainB  and  commanders  were  equaUy  neglected,  as  they  had 
also  to  receive  for  many  years  the  cast-off  half-pay  of  the  British  army; 
because  the  government  knew  tha^those  officers,  and  their  juniors  the 
lieutenants,  possessed  and  practised  zeal  and  pride  to  be  in  the  van  of 
the  army,  to  serve  their  country ;  but  to  serve  themselves,  in  petitioning 
together  for  equal  rights  with  the  army  and  marines,  they  had  neither 
heart  nor  will  to  keep  equal  step  with  the  army,  but  by  tacit  inclina* 
tion  they  would  fall  to  the  rear  like  recruits  who  had  not  learnt  the 
value  of  right-foot  foremost  in  the  march  of  life. 

The  masters,  medical  officers,  secretaries,  and  commissariat  officers  of 
the  navy,  have  judiciously  practised  the  "right-foot  foremost,"  and' 
gained  by  that  first  military  step  advanced  positions  in  their  several 
grades,  in  precedence  and  titles,  insignia  and  uniforms,  in  full-pay, 
half-pay,  and  retirement.  Recently  these  were  denominated  warrant- 
officers,  now  they  are  styled  commission-officers,  and  pass  muster  at 
court.  The  medical  officers  have  their  staff- surgeons,  inspectors  and 
deputy-inspectors  of  hospitals  and  fleets ;  and  the  pursers  and  passed 
clerks  have  been  characteristically  metamorphosed  into  paymasters  and 
assistant*  paymasters.*  All  these  rights  have  been  accomplished  by 
fair  petition  to  the  Admiralty  and  motions  in  Parliament ;  but  the  pay- 
masters and  medical  officers  have  in  two  instances  militated  against  their 
interest,  when  they  carried  their  memorials  and  motions  too  far — ^the 
former  by  their  Baltic  joint-stock  letter  of  last  year  for  yet  more  pay, 
the  latter  by  their  motion  in  the  House  for  distinction  lace  on  their  euffn. 
The  Baltic  paymasters'  names  were  hlaek-halkd,  and  the  medical  officers 
were  round^obined  by  the  lace  rounding  their  cuflfe,  merely  to  remind 
them  and  other  officers  that  they  will  put  their  foot  in  it  if  they  do  not 
step  out  to  the  Admiralty  or  to  the  legislature  with  the  **  right  foot 
foremost." 

To  the  surprise  of  commanders  promoted  to  reserved  captains,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  lately  observed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  they  received  10s.  6d.  per  diem  equally  with  commanders  retired 
on  the  rank  of  retired  captain,  which  observation,  and  the  entry  in  the 
Navy  List  of  '' Oapitain's  reserved  half-pay  (Order  in  Council,  25th 
June,  1851),  10s.  6d.  per  diem,"  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  will 
not  increase  their  half-pay  to  12s.  6d.  and  14s.  6d.,  as  they  rise  on  the  ^ 
list  by  seniority. 

Acts  of  Parliament  and  Orders  in  CounciL  are  strangely  contravened* 
or' misinterpreted  by  succeeding  Admiralty  administrations.  Either  the 
lett^  or  the  spirit  of  the  act  or  the  order  is  sure  to  be  disregarded,  te 
the  disfavour  of  the  naval  officer,  who  is  treated  worse  than  a  prisoner* 
at  the  British  bar,  who  has  always  the  benefit  oi  donbt  in  his  favour. 

*^^^Vmted<Sifmce  M^^agine,  Feb.  and  Mireh,-  1848^TH8tram*8  "^Ifloqaer* 
on  the  Navy's  Pursery  Establishment." 
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"What  said  the  Admiralty  in  1851,  who  so  judiciously  separated  the 
lists  of  oflicers  into  "  active  "  and  "  reserved  "  ? 

"  While  my  Lords  have  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
of  brevet  promotion  in  ftiture,  they  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  meeting 
the  claims  of  old  officers  who  have  served  long  and  weU,  and  who  seek 
their  promotion  rather  as  a  reward  for  past  services  than  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  fiirther  employment.  To  meet  these  claims  equitably,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  fill  the  active  list  with  officers  who  cannot  long 
continue  fit  for  service,  their  Lordshi{)s  will  promote  by  selection  fifty 
commanders  to  the  rank  of  captains.  These  officers  will  be  placed  on 
reserved  half-pay." 

Mark !  the  amount  of  reserved  half-pay  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
extract  from  the  Order  in  Council,  nor  is  it  specified  in  the  Navy  List 
from  1851  till  1856,  when  it  is  brought  to  light  with  glaring  hardship 
and  inconsistency.  Ten  shillings  and  sixpence  is  to  be  the  miserable 
pittance  of  old  commanders  from  the  active  list,  "  who  have  served  long 
and  well,"  and  who  are  possessed  of  captains'  commissions  to  ships  for 
rank  in  every  respect  as  captains  on  the  active  list,  consequently  equally 
entitled  to  increase  of  Half-pay  by  seniority  as  they  are  to  t^e  captains' 
out-pensions  of  Greenwich,  a  portion  of  which  they  are  now  enjoying. 

Commanders  promoted  to  retired  captains  are  not  appointed  by  com- 
mission to  Her  Majesty's  ships,  like  the  reserved  captains,  but  they 
receive  commissions  of  retired  captains  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet,  who  are 
to  receive  the  lowest  rate  of  captains'  half-pay. 

This  difference  h^tween  reserved  and  retired  captains'  commissions  and 
half-pay  is  precisely  similar  between  reserved  and  retired  commanders' 
commissions  for  lieutenants,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  Order  in 
Council. 

"The  system  of  promoting  by  brevet  vrill  be  abandoned.  Fifty 
lieutenants,  however,  will  be  promoted  by  selection  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, to  be  placed  on  reserved  half-pay,  in  the  same  manner  as 
specified  in  the  case  of  commanders  promoted  to  be  captains." 

In  fact,  lieutenants  promoted  to  reserved  commanders,  and  com- 
manders promoted  to  reserved  captains,  are  hona  fide  or  regtUar-huilt 
captains  and  commanders,  and  the  Treasury  cannot  deprive  them  of 
increase  of  half-pay  according  to  seniority,  unless  by  an  extraordinary 
Order  in  Council,  which  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  too  accomplished  a  courtier 
to  submit  to  the  gracious  Queen  Victoria. 

The  reserved  captains  and  reserved  commanders,  under  the  Order  in 
Council  of  25th  June,  1851,  are  naturally  much  aggrieved  at  the  an- 
nouncement made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  their  reserved  half- 
pay  is  at  the  minor  rate  only ;  but  who,  instead  of  complaining  among 
themselves  of  this  evident  misinterpretation  of  the  intention  of  the 
Order  in  Council,  should  select  deputies  to  wait  on  Sir  Charles,  and 
solicit  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Order  in  Council  in  their  favour 
may  be  admitted  to  steer  a  fair  course  to  increase  of  half-pay  according 
to  seniority  in  their  respective  rank. 

This  would  be  preferable  to  remaining  apathetical  or  listless  to  their 
right;  or,  as  Lord  St.  Vincent  emphatically  wrote  to  a  do-nothing  com- 
m^ander  and  officers,  it  is  better  to  be  up  and  doing  than  "  lying  on 
your  backs  and  roaring  like  bull-calves." 
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The  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants  on  the  active  lists,  have 
also  a  bounden  duty  to  perform,  that  of  appeal  by  memorial  to  the 
Admiralty  for  increase  of  half-pay  generalljr ;  not  by  seniority  of  num- 
bers, which  in  the  case  of  the  lieutenants  is  considered  by  the  juniors 
interminable,  they  being  twenty-nine  years  before  they  can  receive  6s. 
per  diem,  and  forty-three  years  before  they  succeed  to  7s. — ^but  by 
a  certain  standing  on  the  respective  lists.  Taking  the  captains'  pre- 
sent active  list,  for  example,  tibe  most  economical  financiers  could  not 
demur  to  the  justice  of  giving  all  who  have  attained  fifteen  years' 
standing  14s.  6d.  per  diem,  which  would  include  eleven  captains  on 
12s.  6d.  half-pay,  to  those  who  are  ten  years  13s.,  and  the  remainder 
lis.  6d. 

To  all  commanders  of  ten  years'  standing,  10s.  The  commanders  now 
attain  an  increase  of  half-pay  a  little  under  twelve  years'  standing,  but 
those  promoted  in  1847  and  their  juniors  will  not  obtain  lOs.,  by  the 
present  scheme  of  half-pay,  under  thirteen  or  fourteen  years ;  hence  the 
injustice  entailed  upon  all  commanders  junior  to  1846  by  the  indiscri- 
minate general  promotion  in  November  of  that  year. 

As  it  takes  nearly  twelve  years  to  obtain  10s.  commanders'  half-pay, 
the  half-pay  of  the  junior  commanders,  now  8s.  6d.,  ought  to  be  raised 
to  9s.,  and  as  the  regimental  majors'  half-pay  is  fixed  at  9s.  6d. ;  but 
if  they  slip  fi:om  the  saddles  of  cavalry  regiments  to  half-pay  repose 
they  at  once  receive  ten  shillings. 

To  all  lieutenants  on  the  active  list  of  fifteen  years'  standing  or  ten 
years'  seatime,  7s. ;  of  ten  years'  standing  or  seven  years'  seatime,  6s. ; 
of  three  years'  seatime,  5s. ;  and  the  remainder,  who  have  not  served 
three  years  at  sea,  4s.  per  diem  half-pay,  as  at  present. 

To  some  such  equitable  scheme  of  increasing  the  half-pay  of  post- 
captains,  commanders,  and  naval  lieutenants  (captains  of  companies), 
the  Treasury  will  agree,  if  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Admiralty ; 
but  the  anomalies  in  the  imequitableness  and  injustice  enumerated  in 
their  half-pay  will  never  be  annihilated,  nor  their  half-pay  increased  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  masters,  medical  officers,  and  paymasters, 
until  they,  with  memorials  to  the  Admiralty  and  legislature,  step  out 
with  the  rigM-foot  foremostt  as  they  did  in  the  Koyal  Naval  Brigade  on 
the  heights  of  Sebastopol,  where  they  were  not  surpassed  by  engineera 
or  artillery,  by  infantiT"  or  by  cavalry,  in  the  duties  of  the  siege,  the 
camp,  or  the  stable.  To  post-captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants, 
"  right  foot  foremost,"  at  tiiis  opportune  moment,  is  the  word  of  com- 
mand by  the  navy's  friend, 

Navy  Club,  1765,  3rd  July,  1856.  Tbistram. 


Addendum. — Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  Post-Captain  ScobeU 
has  brought  forward  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons — "  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  house,  the  disadvantageous  position  of  the  captains, 
commanders,  lieutenants,  and  masters  of  the  Eoyal  Hospital  at  Green- 
wich, and  of  the  retired  captains  under  the  orders  in  council  of  1840, 
1851,  and  1856,  and  of  the  senior  commanders  and  lieutenants  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy,  is  worthy  of  the  early  and  favourable  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty." 
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The  gallant  and  veteran  officer  supported  his  motion  by  appropiiate 
and  judicious  observations.  Eirst,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  had  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  ''their  conviction 
of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  also  of  the  value  of  the  boon  to  the 
memorialists,  and  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  also  written: a 
letter,  in  which  he  recommended  that  this  small  addition  of  half-pay 
-should  be  made  to  the  pittance  of  these  officers."  Secondly,  many 
public  situations  were  held  by  naval  officers  who  received  half-pay — 
*'by  the  Naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  by  the  Comptroller  and  Deputy- 
Comptroller  of  the  Coast  Guard,  by  the  TJsher  of  the  Black  Rod,  by  the 
Naval  Commissioners  and  Governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  the  naval 
officers  serving  under  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Conmiissionen, 
by  those  under  the  Eoard  of  Trade,  and  by  those  employed  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  &c."  Thirdly,  "  that  there  was  disparity  of  remuneration  of 
half-pay  in  favour  of  the  Army  and  against  the  Navy."  The  fact  waa, 
that  the  former  service  was  more  effectually  represented  in  Parliament ; 
and  if  such  a  grievance  as  he  was  describing  existed  in  the  Army,  it 
would  be  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  house — and  very  properly  so — once 
every  week,  until  it  was  redressed.  But,  happening  in  the  Navy,  the 
thing  was  not  exposed,  although  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the 
country  begrudged  fair  and  equal  remuneration  to  the  officers  of  both 
services,  rajak  for  rank.  But  this  was  not  all.  By  the  warrant  of  last 
year,  £60,000  per  annum  was  apportioned  among  officers  of  the  Army 
to  induce  them  to  retire  on  ^^  pay,  while  not  a  single  man  in  the  Navy 
could  retire  on  full  pay.  It  was  manifest,  then,  that  these  naval  officers 
.  (particularised  in  his  motion)  were  grievously  oppressed." 

The  important  motion  was  ably  supported  by  Bear- Admirals  Sir  G. 
Pechell  and  Walcott,  and  by  Yice- Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
severally  illustrated  their  remarks  with  happy  coincidences. 

Sir  G.  Pechell  said  that  ''  he  might  remind  the  house  that,  although 
officers  who  were  placed  in  the  Boyal  Hospital  at  Greenwich  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  services  were  deprived  of  half-pay,  yet  officers  who  held 
civil  appointments  were  allowed  to  receive  half-pay.  For  a  series  of 
years,  the  naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  whose  salaries  were  £1,000 
a-year,  did  not  receive  half-pay ;  but  a  very  cunning  and  clever  secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  found  out  an  Act  of  Parliament,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  might  receive  their  half- 
pay  J  and  it  was  speedily  arranged  that  they  should  not  only  enjoy 
half-pay  for  the  future,  but  that  they  should  receive  the  back-pay  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived." — A  well-timed  shot,  which  struck  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  between  wind  and  water,  and  ultimately  caused  it, 
80  says  the  press,  to  leak  out  that  this  back  half- pay  was  charged  on 
the  funds  voted  for  the  erection  of  the  Plymouth  breakwater. 

Admiral  Walcott,  with  his  usual  discernment  of  aim,  fired  point- 
blank  a  sixty- eight-pounder  in  this  shape  at  the  members  of  the  Board. 
*'  On  what  plea  did  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Hos- 
pital receive  their  half-pay,  when,  as  the  Governor  himself  told  him, 
they  had  no  claim  to  it  which  these  officers*  did  not  possess  ?" — (Hear, 
hear.)    The  peroration  is  worthy  of  the  noble-minded  officer.     "He 

*  The  captains,  commanders,  lieutenants,  and  masters. 
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would  not  go  into  any  inTidious  comparisons  of  the  difference  of  pay 
received  by  officers  in  the  two  services,  but  he  would  remind  the  house 
tihat  the  surest  evidence  of  the  decline  of  a  nation  was  its  neglect  of  those 
who  had  fought  its  battles  in  the  hour  of  need."  (Hear,  hear.)  '^He 
earnestly  implored  the  Eirst.Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  take  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  opposite  into  his  favourable  considera- 
tion ;  and  he  would  only  add  that  no  circumstance  of  his  life  would 
give  him  more  gratification  than  that  he  had  raised  his  voice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  support  of  these  poor  and  meritorious  officers." 

The  First  Lord  rose,  and,  as  a  special  pleader,  dexterously  left  out 
what  he  could  not  refute,  and  unfairly  retained  points  which  were 
fevourable  to  his  opponents.  "  The  hon.  and  gallant  member  who  in- 
troduced this  subject  stated  that  officers  of  the  !N'avy  of  the  same  rank 
with  those  in  the  Army  did  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  half-pay; 
but  he  forgot  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  purchased  their  commissions, 
and  that  their  half-pay  might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  interest  on 
the  purchase-money  of  those  commissions,"  Observe — Sir  Charles 
Wood  unfairly  retained  the  fact  that  officers  of  engineers,  artillery,  and 
marines,  did  not  purchase  their  commissions,  aad  that  hundreds  rose 
i^m  the  ranks  to  high  positions  in  the  Army  who  did  not  purchase 
their  commissions,  but  who  actually  received  £100  to  fit  them  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  who,  when  placed  on  half-pay,  receive 
a  higher  remuneration  than  officers  of  their  corresponding  rank  in  the 
Navy.  Sir  Charles  did  not  answer  the  question  of  Admiral  Walcott : 
If  the  Governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  receive  their  half-pay,  with 
their  hospital  pay  and  emoluments,  why  should  not  the  junior  officers 
also  receive  their  half-pay  ?  The  evasion  of  the  answer  was  as  disinge- 
nuous as  his  pleas  of  state  economy  to  resist  the  just  claims  of  the  me- 
morialists were  partial  or  inequitable.  He  was  silent  on  the  £60,000 
per  annum  voted  to  retire  military  officers  on  full  pay,  but  he  increased 
the  sum  voted  (£6,980*)  to  retire  a  certain  number  of  senior  com- 
manders and  lieutenants,  when  he  stated  to  the  house  that  **  Govern- 
ment had  only  this  year  asked  for  an  increase  of  £1 1,000  a-year  for 
the  purpose  of  making  additions  to  their  half-pay." 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  his  pithy  style,  observed  that  "  the  naval  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  received  half- pay  in  addition  to  their  salary;  and,  if 
the  united  amount  of  salary  and  half-pay  was  only  proper  remunera- 
tion for  the  naval  lords,  he  should  like  to  know  how  it  was  that  the 
lay  lords  did  not  receive  £600  or  £700  a-year  additional  salary  to  make 
their  remuneration  equal  ?  All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty were  in  the  same  boat,  and  they  ought  not  to  make  fish  of  one 
and  flesh  of  another."  Tristram  infers  that  Sir  Charlie,  in  suggesting 
indirectly  an  in(;rease  of  pay  to  the  First  Lord  and  his  lay  colleagues, 
is  laying  out  an  anchor  to  windward  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  himself 
into  the  vacant  berth  of  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley. 

"Post- Captain  Scobcll,  in  reply,  complained  bitterly  of  the  cold-hearted 
manner  in  which  the  First  Lord  had  treated  the  question,  and  was  glad 
that  no  naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  risen  to  defend  the  injustioe 
he  had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house." 

*  Fu2«  Naval  Estimates. 
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This  parting  shot  brought  the  senior  sea  lord  to  his  duty  of  support- 
ing the  First  Lord,  and  of  sounding  the  depth  of  the  majority  whidi 
was  to  carry  him,  colours  flying,  into  port  from  the  skinmsh  with  the 

naval  M.P.'s. 

"  To  heave  the  lead  the  seaman  sprang, 
And  to  the  watchful  pilot*  song, 

By  the  mark  seven  !*' 

For  the  motion 31 

Against  it 38 

Majority        ....  7 

To  march  over  this  infinitesimally  marked  majority,  the  post- captains, 
commanders,  and  lieutenants,  have  only  to  step  out  with  the  "right  foot 
foremost,"  and  to  keep  time  in  the  three  ranks,  van,  centre,  and  rear,  as 
they  march  in  column  to  the  Admiralty  for  redress. 

14th  July.  T. 


THE  WAGON  TRAIN. 


From  the  earliest  period  when  men  and  nations,  either  incited  by 
their  passions  to  the  lust  of  conquest,  or  urged  by  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism to  avenge  outrage  or  to  resist  oppression,  it  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured that  while  the  soldier  was  engaged  with  doing  battle  in  the 
field,  there  must  also  be  subsidiary  arrangements  by  which  his  neces- 
sities might  be  satisfied,  his  wants  attended  to,  his  requirements 
supplied — that  food,  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition,  must  be  brought 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  supply  the  lack  caused  by  use,  and  loss, 
and  waste ;  that  there  must  be  medicines  for  the  sick,  surgeons  for  the 
wounded,  and  graves  for  the  dead ;  and,  by  consequence,  these  duties 
resolved  themselves  into  an  auxiliary  branch  of  military  service,  formed 
of  men  and  officers,  furnished  with  requisite  conveyances  and  appliances, 
governed  by  laws,  and  otherwise  organized,  so  as  to  be  most  effective. 
This  would  naturally  arise  according  to  exigencies,  and  from  time  to 
time  would  become  improved  and  modified  until  this  combination  he- 
came  a  regular  branch  of  the  service. 

But  when  the  necessity  and  the  occasion  which  called  this  forth  had 
died  away,  and  the  war  was  concluded,  then  there  followed  the  disband- 
ing and  the  drafting  of  this  auxiliary  body  until  it  became  lost  by 
diffusion  with  other  troops  and  sections  of  men.  Some  returned  back 
to  the  field  and  the  forge,  to  the  cottage-home,  or  were  lost  in  their 
former  avocations  among  the  multitudes  of  the  city  or  the  town ;  while 
the  rest,  according  to  choice  or  fitness,  filled  up  the  gaps  left  by  the 
chances  of  war ;  and  the  minor  duties  of  supplying  an  army  at  home  or 
in  colonies  abroad  were  delegated  to  civilians,  in  Uie  form  of  contracts, 
the  duties  being  done  by  subordinates  and  relays  appointed  by  turns 
from  the  several  bodies  whose  wants  had  now  become  limited,  and  which 
could  be  supplied  in  a  manner  much  less  costly,  far  more  easily,  and 
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requiring  a  lesser  amount  of  organkaUon  and  co-openition  than  was 
required  in  the  field. 

An  exordium  respecting  so  simple  and  obvious  a  matter  as  this  must 
needs  be  very  brief. 

The  old  **  Wagon  Train/*  otherwise  the  "  Royal  Wagoners,"  and 
subsequently  the  "  Royal  Wagon  Train,"  familiar  to  us  of  this  day 
through  the  medium  of  a  few  rude  and  simple  old  ballads  which  maj 
yet  be  heard  trolled  forth  in  the  *'  canteen,"  or  some  homely  old  tavern 
where  the  soldier  is  billetted,  or,  maybe,  kept  by  a  grizzled  old  warrior 
who  has  fought  in  Flanders  or  the  Peninsula,  and  to  those  whose 
memories  can  compass  the  events  of  the  last  great  war  with  France 
(may  it  be  the  last !  for  have  we  not  been  comrades  and  brothers  in 
arms  ?)  the  '*  Wagon  Train  "  was  well  enough  known  by  sight  or  by 
repute. 

As  a  branch  of  the  service  now  become  obsolete,  and  not  again  likely 
to  be  revived — the*  **  Navvy  "  and  the  "  Land  Transport  Corps,"  with 
pick  and  spade,  and  impromptu  railway  and  snorting  engine — the 
contractor  and  the  machinist  being  found  far  more  than  equal  to  any 
exigency — a  few  parting  words  may  be  bestowed  upon  it.  And  the 
most  remarkable  thing  belonging  to  it,  is  that,  with  all  the  inquiries  we 
have  made,  so  little  information  can  we  obtain  regarding  what  was  once 
a  really  important  matter,  that  we  had  some  thought  of  surrendering 
it  in  despair ;  but  to  let  it  altogether  pass  away  into  oblivion,  its  very 
name  even  conveying  but  a  dim  significance,  was  impossible,  therefore 
we  have  determined  to  say  what  little  we  can,  in  the  hope,  it  may  be, 
of  evoking  other  sources  of  intelligence ;  for  it  has  escaped  the  current 
of  history,  nor  do  we  know  that  even  more  than  the  mere  name  has 
been  recorded  in  the  voluminous  war  annals  of  the  last  four-score  years. 
Perhaps  it  was  thought  to  be  too  trivial  to  put  on  record.  Perhaps  its 
utilities  were  lost  in  the  more  gigantic  episodes  of  the  period.  Like 
many  humbler  ministrauts,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of.  It  is  only  in  the  moment  of  necessity  that  we  recognise  the  vaJue 
of  those  minor  things  we  otherwise  pass  over  with  neglect. 

The  Royal  Wagon  Train  was  embodied  on  the  24th  August,  1799, 
by  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  corps  bore  that  name  until 
the  year  1806,  when  it  was  denominated  the  **  Royal  Wagon  Train," 
an  indirect  compliment,  we  may  presume,  to  its  services. 

It  consisted  of  twelve  troops  in  all,  to  each  of  which  were  attached 
one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  one  cornet;  non-commissioned  ofiicers 
— one  sergeant-major,  three  sergeants,  and  three  corporals.  Each  troop 
possessed  ten  to  twelve  wagons,  on  home  service,  which  in  tfie  field 
were  increased  in  number  as  necessity  required  ;  and  each  wagon  had 
four  horses,  with  a  driver  to  each  pair.  On  special  duty,  such  as 
carrying  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  the  like,  armed  men 
were  added  to  the  wagons  with  a  trumpeter,  as  in  a  horse  regiment,  to 
convey  orders  for  the  halt  or  the  march ;  and  the  method  and  discipline 
of  the  horse  artillery,  for  the  general  part,  was  applied  to  the  wagon- 
train.  In  1810,  Lord  Hamilton  was  its  colonel;  and  th6  name  of 
Captain  Hewitt  is  among  the  very  few  that  can  be  remembered.  Its 
head-quaiters  was  at  Croydon. 
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Doubtlest  a  search  among  records  and  military  pap«rs  would  aftini 
us  more  names,  more  information,  more  knowledge,  and  throw  a  greater 
light  upon  the  services  of  this  cor]f» ;  but  we  have  found  it  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  to  arrive  at  these,  and  we  must  therefore  be  con* 
tent  with  what  we  have  gleaned  by  inquiry,  and  be  thankful  for  this 
much. 

The  wagons  are  described  as  being  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
**  spring-van  "  of  the  present  day-«H3pace,  strength,  and  lightness  being 
the  great  desiderata.  The  sides  were  partly  boarded  and  partly  railed^ 
and  stout  canvas  coverings  were  easily  added  and  fixed  as  occasion  re- 
quired. The  drag,  and  other  et  ceteras,  as  especially  the  tool-chest, 
were  not  omitted— the  latter  containing  horse-shoes,  linoh-pins,  nails, 
aorews,  and  the  like — a  provision,  of  course,  requisite  for  every  emer- 
gency. 

To  every  wagon  on  duty — ^the  home  duty  consisting  chiefly  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Portsmouth  and  back — were  added  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  two 
drivers.  The  trumpeter  and  superior  officers  were  only  added  when  a 
troop  or  pert  of  a  troop  were  on  duty — ^twelve  or  any  lesser  number  of 
wagons  being  engaged,  these  requiring,  of  course,  closer  surveillance 
aad  greater  method. 

It  was  an  animating  sight  enough  to  see  one  of  these  wagons,  or  a 
string  of  them,  with  their  smart  equipments,  their  quaintly  costumed 
drivers  and  guards,  with  their  strong,  useful  cattle,  caparisoned,  how- 
ever, in  a  somewhat  cumbersome  manner,  rattling  through  town  and 
hamlet,  more  leisurely,  perhaps,  proceeding  along  the  dusty  country 
road,  and,  on  a  halt  being  called,  dismounting  for  refreshment  beside 
some  rural  hostelry  with  trellised  porch,  gleaming  bar-window,  and 
spreading  elms  in  front — some  **  Royal  Crown,"  •*  King's  Head,* 
**  Wellesley  Arms,"  or  the  like,  dictated  alike  by  loyalty  or  old  profes* 
sioual  spirit.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  these  jolly  fellows  discussing  their 
meal,  and  tossing  off  their  flagons,  and  to  remark  the  good-natured  in- 
terchange between  the  admiring  rustic  and  the  merry  soldier,  the 
patriotic  provincial  and  the  royal  ^  wagoner."  Meetings  and  passinga 
to  and  fro  soon  begot  an  acquaintance,  and  aoquuntance  as  speedily 
ripened  into  friendships.  The  sturdy  village  smith  of  Haslemere 
would  put  down  his  hammer  to  greet  corporal  Joe,  or  to  drink  a  health 
to  sergeant  Clarke.  The  pretty  barmaid  at  the  *'  Ship  and  Bell,**^ 
Homdean,  was  known  to  blush  and  look  charmingly  embarrassed  when 
the  rattling  wagon  came  with  driver  Tom  Brown  on  the  leading  '*  near"' 
fore-horse.  There  used  to  congregate  at  times  certain  old  cronies  at 
certain  old  and  welUknown  places,  who  knew  when  the  royal  wagona 
would  go  by,  and  whether  at  Guildford  or  on  Catherine  Hill,  whether 
crossing  Witley  Common  or  climbing  Gravel  Hill,  whether  sounding  the 
'*  halt  "  at  Milford,  or  going  through  Bere  forest,  it  was  the  same ;  thera 
was  mostly  a  greeting,  a  salutation,  a  kind  word,  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
a  mug  of  brown  ale — some  recognition  and  kindly  interchange.  Where 
are  they  now — the  jolly  smith,  the  burly  tapster  at  the  **  Crown  and 
Fountain'' — the  pretty  barmaid,  and  corporal  Dick,  and  sergeant 
Peters,  and  driver  Joe,  and  the  rest?  Their  names  are  faded  out  of 
the  chronicles  of  life  and  time.     The  old  oorps  is  extinguished — the 
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sturdy  men ;  the  few  left  are  old  and  have  lost  their  memorj.  Pretty 
Patty  is  a  wrinkled  grandame ; — ah,  how  soft  and  raddy  were  those 
poor  cheeks  once !  The  roads  are  cut  up,  altered,  destroyed,  dese- 
crated. The  flashing  mail  with  its  merry  hugle,  which  would  salute 
the  royal  wagon  with  a  brilliant  flourish  as  it  shot  by  with  a  gallant 
velocity,  has  gone  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  and  exploded  things. 
Over  the  '*  familiar  faces  "  time  has  cast  a  mask,  or  veil,  or  mistiness, 
and  the  one  scarcely  recognises  the  other ;  and  when  you  ask  the  dd 
fellows  about  their  corps,  they  begin  to  wonder  what  the  devil  has  be- 
come of  its  scattered  members. 

Their  dress,  for  a  marvel,  appears  to  have  been  both  picturesque  and 
suitable.  When  the  corps  was  first  raised,  the  drivers  wore  a  blue 
smock-frock,  tucked  into  ample  plush  breeches.  To  these  add  an  easy 
neck-tie,  a  leathern  forage-cap  (something  like  the  late  artillery-driver*s 
cap),  and  a  pair  of  long  jack-boots ;  put  driver  Joe  and  Jem  on  their 
stout  roadsters,  with  their  clinking  harness  and  trappings;  add  the 
smart  wagon  thereto,  with  the  corporal  and  a  brace  of  fusileers  of  the 
corps  ;  set  the  whole  in  rattling,  bounding  motion  on  a  noble  road,  and 
very  likely  you  can  see  in  imagination  as  animated  a  picture  of  the 
road  in  times  that  are  past  and  gone  for  ever  as  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine. There  is  an  exhilaration  in  the  reminiscence  which  a  few  yet 
living  and  remembering  it  will  readily  respond  to. 

The  following  year  the  dress  was  slightly  changed,  or  rather  modi- 
fled.  Blue  cloth  jackets  turned  up  with  red  supplanted  the  smock- 
frock,  and  substituted  a  more  military  for  the  semi-rustic  air  of  the 
latter.  The  blue  plush  breeches  and  the  long  boots  remained.  The 
change  was  not  much,  but  it  was  everything  in  the  appearance  of  the 
men.  This  dress  continued  up  to  the  year  1811,  when  the  war  had 
(in  the  old  phrase  of  the  day)  **  broken  out."  A  red  jacket  faced  with 
blue,  and  blue  trousers,  were  exchanged  for  the  blue  jacket  and  the 
jack-boots.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  over  the  trousers,  both  in 
appearance  and  wear,  are  so  obvious  that  we  almost  wonder  at  the 
change,  even  if  the  ecpense  was  greater. 

Their  pay  was  on  the  same  scale  as  a  dragoon's — sixteenpence  a-day 
— ^the  highest  in  the  whole  range  of  the  service  being  that  of  the 
artilleryman.  With  their  pay,  their  duties,  which  were  rather  of  a 
cheerful  than  monotonous  order,  with  their  constant  joumeyings  to 
and  fro,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  general  value  of  their  services  in  ar 
sort  of  fraternal  and  ubiquitous  fiashion  as  respected  the  great  body  of 
the  service,  with  their  association  in  a  thousand  kindly  ways  with  all 
classes  of  men,  military  and  civilians,  there  might  certainly  be  a  more 
dashing  and  brilliant  corps,  but  none  more  gay,  light-hearted,  and 
valuable. 

The  duties  of  the  corps  were  of  a  general  and  miscellaneous  nature. 
They  bore  the  arms,  ammunition,  hospital  requisites,  tools  for  the 
pioneers,  clothing,  provision  from  the  commissariat  department,  name- 
less stores,  and  the  like.  In  the  field,  the  wagons,  being  supplied  with 
all  that  was  necessary  for  ease  and  comfort,  took  up  the  sick  and  the 
wounded ;  and  in  effect  the  corps  was  held  to  be  somewhat  in  tho  light 
of  an  attendant  angel,  and  liked  accordingly. 
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tji'  ^^^^*     ^tart^l  exigencies  of  war  to 

y  ,      oat  of  ^^^  5^rnce,  as  such  could  be 

^^  custom  ^Ij  so  ^^'  ^pat  as  a  very  natural  conse- 

uJ^^horse^'  ^'<fcott'P'^!^jp  such  a^  could  not  occur 

^^  ^<^  ''ft^dif-fTf^'''  P^*^®^  "^^^^^  '^^?*^  military 


£^  !^!er^  »^^'^  ^^^^ised  ^^^qt^s  "^^  therefore  a  recognised  section 

qit^'^^  jof^rlf  ?^ M  ^^^jgbJe  to  all  its  pains  and  penalties,  as  to 

*^'^gpa  d^^^^^^^so  ^'^  ^^gjid  having  by  consequence  subordinates, 

'f^e ^^^^^d^^^'^^^%n3  i»  command;  for  that  reason,  its  effi- 

-^  bef^^^^fqu'^^^^^  f^t  w'fis  tested,  proved  itself  adequate  to  every 

cie^^^'/^gd^  ^^^rved  in  Spain  and  Portugal  under  Sir  John  Moore 

^*^^*^^  ^^^/^eiiio^^^°'  and  discharged  their  duties  in  an  admir- 

ftbe  ^^^^    d  despite  many  trying  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 

^je  t^^^^^'/ut^^  retreat  to  Corunna  a  strong  body  of  the  wagon 

*/•  d^ag^^',  -^  fronU  conveying  with  them  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and 

trsda  m^^*    cJjest.    They  were  placed  forward  as  a  matter  of  policy 

tJie  '"^'^?*'^n  order  that  neither  the  treasure-chest  nor  the  wounded 

gnd  ^^/into  the  hands  of  the  French.     Their  services  were  made 

^^^■l*\le  in  tbe  disastrous  Walcheren  business,  and  the  expedition  to 

"^     Uug'   Bodies  of  the  same  corps  were  engaged  at  Brussels,  Water- 

^^"^and  Paris.     In  fact,  wherever  the  transit  of  any  of  the  army 

^^ateriel  was  necessary,  there  drafts  and  troops  of  the  Royal  Wagon 

?raiu  were  certain  to  be  found. 

3ut  like  most  services,  which  fulfilling  an  humble  and  at  the  same 
time  indispensable  sphere  of  duty,  there  is  little  or  no  record  left  of  the 
piany  valuable  obligations  which  were  due  to  the  Royal  Wagon  Train, 
jt  may  be  presumed  that  its  occupations  might  be  considered  in  an 
inglorious  light  as  compared  with  those  who  did  the  fighting  part  of 
the  business,  and  thus  its  utilities  and,  on  some  occasions,  its  very 
hi^zardous  and  onerous  duties  have  been  left  unrecorded.  It  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  mere  usefulness  has  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  if  not  in  neglect ;  but  it  might  be  aske4  in  good  truth,  for 
what  especial  object  or  particular  reason  the  simple  discharge  of  ordi- 
nary routine  should  require  acknowledgment?  and  but  that  some 
slight  notice  of  a  portion  becomes  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
history  of  the  whole,  we  think  that  something  more  than  the  mere 
name  of  the  Royal  Wagoner  might  have  been  placed  somewhere  or 
other  upon  record.  Very  probably  such  may  be  the  case  after  all, 
only  that,  we  do  not  happen  to  be  cognisant  of  the  same. 

For  some  thirty  years  the  corps  was  in  existence,  during  which  the 
most  stupendous  war  of  the  past  century  taxed  its  zeal,  skill,  and 
resources  to  the  utmost ;  but  with  all  its  efficiency  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  multiplied  requirements  of  the  military 
systems  of  the  present  day.  What  would  have  sufficed  in  the  shape 
of  ammunition  lor  an  army  thirty  years  ago  must  now  be  multiplied  in 
quantity  and  amount,  and  by  consequence  the  "  Land  Transport  Corps" 
has  been  found  far  more  adequate  for  the  extended  demands  of  an 
army,. 

In  1831-2,  therefore,  the  Royal  Wagon  Train  came  to   an  end. 
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and  'was  dissolved  and  disbanded  for  ever.  Its  wagons,  wth  all  their 
appurtenances  and  effects,  were  sold  by  auction  ;  and  such  of  the  men 
as  were  yet  fit  for  service  were  drafted  mostly  into  the  artillery.  A 
few  of  the  infirm  and  wounded — perhaps  there  are  a  dozen  more  oi: 
less  living  now — found  a  comfortable  shelter  for  their  old  age  within  the 
walls  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  They  are  "  old  boys  "  now,  the  youngest  of 
them  being  not  far  short  of  seventy.  The  few  we  have  spoken  to  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  to  say  of  the  corps,  or  to  remember  any  of  the 
episodes  of  its  services,  and  in  this  respect  our  inquiries  have  not  been 
very  satisfactory.  If  the  little  that  is  here  recorded,  however,  should 
elicit  further  curiosity  or  information  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  readers, 
our  object  in  penning  this  short  paper  will  not  be  entirely  lost. 


THE  MILITABY  PEOFESSION  IN  Y'RANCE. 

MiLiTAET  life  in  Franco  is  veritably  a  lond-fide  profession,  carefully 
guarded  and  protected  by  the  reigning  power  of  the  realm,  as  well  as 
by  the  incessant  superintendence  of  the  Minister  of  War,  who  has  the 
supreme  control  over  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  is  aided  in  such 
important  and  responsible  duties  by  the  most  efiective  military  council 
the  highest  ranks  in  the  army  can  supply.  In  these  duties  he  is 
assisted  by  what  the  French  call  consultative  committees,  the  members 
of  which  are  selected  from  the  general  grand  staff — the-  graiid  ^tat- 
major  general.  For  many  years  after  1830  General  Comte  de 
Schramm  was  the  constant  coadjutor  and  adviser  of  the  late  Marshal 
Soult,  who  appointed  him  to  be  the  director-general  of  the  personnel, 
and  president  of  the  infantry  committee,  which  post  of  distinction  he 
still  holds,  and  fills  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  militaires. 

Count  de  Schramm's  special  merit  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  late 
majesty  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  his  country 
for  the  last  forty  years  must  necessarily  entitle  him  erelong  to  a  vacant 
field- marshal's  staif,  as  he  is  now  the  first  lieutenant-general  of  France, 
and  literally  glittering  under  the  blaze  of  honours,  stars,  decorations, 
and  dignities.  He  was  already  marechal-de-camp — ^brigadier-general — 
under  Napoleon  I.  at  the  early  age  of  three-and-twenty,.but  was  placed 
upon  half-pay,  en  disponahiliU;  from  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  down 
to  the  July  revolution  in  1830,  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  After  1840  he  became  and  remained  for  a  certain  period 
Minister  of  War,  when  General  Despars  Cubieres,  of  notorious  jobbing 
memory,  retired,  nolens  volens,  from  that  important  office. 

The  consultative  committees  are  manifold.  There  is  one  for  the 
infantry,  which  comprises  one  hundred  regiments,  seventy -five  of  which 
belong  to  the  line,  and  the  twenty -five  others  to  the  light  infantry. 
This  committee  is  therefore  the  most  important  of  aU,  and  of  it  General 
Schramm  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  as  he  has  been  for  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  years,  the  president  and  director-general.  There  is  another 
consultative  committee  for  the  cavalry ;  another  for  the  artillery,  the 
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engineers,  and  fortifications ;  another  for  the  general  admimstration  of 
the  armyi  including  everything  connected  with  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, and  so  on,  down  to  the  least  details  regarding  the  health, 
clothing,  feeding,  drill,  and  general  welfare  of  the  troops.  A  very  -well- 
established  series  of  bureaux  (offices)  exists  for  facilitatmg  the  dispatch  of 
business  in  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  the  officers  at  the  head  of 
such  offices  are  there  permanently,  although  still  on  the  rolls  of  their 
respective  corps  for  advancement  and  promotion.  The  grand  staff  of 
the  army  is  headed  in  ordinary  times  of  peace  by  six  marshals,  -v^hich 
number  may  be  increased  to  twelve  in  war  time.  The  first  of  th^ie 
marshals  at  the  present  moment  is  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
uncle  to  the  present  emperor — an  honour  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  from  family  considerations,  but  which,  despite  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  is  perfectly  compatible  and  in  accordance  with 
chapter  niuth  of  the  French  military  code,  headed  "  Des  Princes  de  la 
FamiUe  Koyale."  Such  an  appointment,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  departing  from  the  established  system,  the  principle  of  which  is  the 
reward  of  merit  irrespective  of  family  interest,  ties,  or  connexions 
whatever,  since  that  particular  case  has  been  seen  and  provided  for  in 
Marshal  Soult's  "Military  Code  of  Promotion." 

Besides  the  hundred  regiments  of  infantry,  France  possesses  the 
following: — twenty  battalions  of  foot  chasseurs,  three  regiments  of 
Zouaves,  ten  of  discipline  fusiliers  (made  up  of  the  refractory  militat'regg 
or  **  roughs,"  of  all  regiments),  three  regiments  of  the  foreign  legion, 
one  regiment  of  the  three  full  battalions  of  African  sharpshooters,  most 
of  all  of  which  special  troops  have  been  created  since  the  conquest  of 
Algiers  in  1830;  three  companies  of  veteran  fusiliers  (all  having  been 
previously  non-commissioned  officers),  three  companies  of  veterans 
(the  six  latter  companies  being  principally  employed  in  guarding  the 
twenty-two  central  prisons),  sixteen  regiments  of  artiller}%  each  regi- 
ment containing  five  batteries  of  six  guns  each ;  three  regiments  of 
engineers,  sappers,  and  miners ;  several  companies  of  bridge-makers 
(pontoniers)  an  artillery  train,  ten  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  two  of 
carabineers,  eight  of  lancers,  twelve  regiments  of  dragoons,  twenty-five 
regiments  of  light  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  Spahis,  twelve  companies 
of  cavalerie  de  remonte,  or  dismounted  cavalry;  several  rej^iments  of 
reserve,  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  imperial  body-guard,  or  regi- 
ment of  guides.  Six  squadrons  of  200  men  each  go  to  every  cavalry 
regiment  in  war  time,  and  an  additional  major,  captain,  and  first  and 
second  lieutenant,  are  attached  to  it  at  the  same  time. 

Other  consultative  committees  besides  those  we  have  mentioned  are 
likewise  presided  over  by  general  officers,  special  of  course  to  each  arme, 
who  are  in  their  turn  aided  by  the  most  efficient  officers  of  every  grade, 
from  the  lieutenant-general  down  to  the  captain,  all  belonging  to  the 
same  special  corps,  so  that  the  opinions  emitted  by  the  members  com- 
posing such  committees  are  based  upon  the  long  experience  of  conjoined 
theory  and  practice.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that,  with 
such  powerful  ways  and  means  of  arriving  at  the  best  possible  results, 
perfection,  in  as  much  as  mortal  efforts  can  reach  it,  should  crown  the 
labours  of  those  committees  whose  bureaux  are  all  situated  in  that  stu- 
pendous building  the  War  Ministry,  which  extends  from  the  £ae  St 
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Daminique  into  the  Hue  de  Lille  in  the  Eaubourg  St.  Germain  at  Paris. 
It  ifl  not  surprising  that  with  snch  admirable  and  precalcnlated  regula- 
tions, the  army  of  Fmnce  wherever  it  moves  should  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  and  that  the  French  conscript  should  com- 
plain so  little  of  abandoning  sa  chaumiere  et  son  iraupMu^lns  cot  and 
iis  flock, — when  he  knows  beforehand  that  everything  concurring  to 
bis  personal  comfort  and  welfare  has  been  carefully  and  substantially 
provided  for. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  system  of  promotion  in  the  French  army, 
and  the  various  requirements,  obligatory  on  one  and  all,  to  obtain  pro- 
motion in  the  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  war. 

When  a  recruit,  or,  as  he  is  called,  a  eop.8crit,  joins  his  allotted 
regiment,  ho  must  spend  six  months  as  a  private  soldier  before  ho  can 
aspire  to  a  higher  grade.  During  that  time  he  is  schooled  daily  both 
in  the  practical  and  theoretical  part  of  the  military  profession ;  practice 
first,  and  theory  afterwards,  if  he  knows  how  to  read  and  write.  If 
not,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  the  regimental  school  during  fixed  hours  6f 
the  day.  If  he  be  found  thoroughly  qualified,  he  is,  at  the  expiration 
of  tho  required  probationary  period,  promoted  to  be  a  corporal  in  the 
infantry  or  a  brigadier  in  the  cavalry.  One  or  other  of  these  grades 
he  must  fill  in  a  competent  manner  during  a  period  of  six  months, 
before  he  can  aspire  to  the  next  higher  step. 

The  qualifications  required  are  as  follows : — First :  to  know  how 
to  read  and  write  well;  secondly:  to  have  served  six  months  at 
least  in  some  corps  on  active  service  in  the  army ;  thirdly :  to  know 
the  duties  of  the  next  higher  grade,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the 
oode  of  regulations  for  service  within  the  French  dominions ;  of  for  ^ 
tified  towns ;  of  campaigning  ;  and  of  the  penal  military  code. 

The  next  step  is  that  of  sergeant  in  the  infantry,  and  of  mar^chal- 
des-logis  in  the  cavalry.  The  sergeants  are  selected  by  the  same  pro- 
cess from  among  the  corporals  and  corporal-fourriers,  and  mar^chaux- 
des-logis  from  among  the  brigadiers  and  brigadier- fourriers.  Every 
candidate  sergeant  or  mar^chal-des-logis  must  have  served  for  six 
months  at  leaiftt  in  the  next  lower  grade.  He  must  be  well  acquainted 
theoretically  with  the  various  functions  of  the  next  higher  grade. 
The  fourrier  is  a  grade  unknown  in  the  English  army.  It  ranks 
between  the  corporal  and  the  sergeant,  and  as  the  fourriers  in  ervery 
regiment  are  q>ecially  employed  in  keeping  accounts  of  the  different 
regimental  companies,  the  candidates  are  required  to  know — ^first :  how 
to  write  quickly  and  correctly  fix>m  dictation ;  secondly .'  grammar, 
parsing,  analysis,  and  arithmetic,  in  all  its  elementary  branches; 
thirdly:  the  comptahiUte,  or  general  book-keeping  of  a  company,  a 
«|uadron,  or  a  battery. 

The  sergeant-majors  and  marechaux-des-logis  chefs  are  then  selected 
froim  the  sergeants  and  mar^chaux-des-logis ;  they  also  must  have  filled 
the  previous  grades  for  at  least  six  months,  and  be  able  to  prove  them- 
selves masters  of — first :  the  duties  of  a  sergeant-major,  or  mar^chal- 
des'logis  chef;  secondly :  the  every  detail  of  the  account-keeping  of  « 
company,  a  squadron,  or  of  one  or  more  batteries ;  thirdly :  of  every 
other  detail,  from  the  moment  of  joining  the  regiment,  up  to  the  dnties 
of  the  adjutant,  who,  in  the  French  service,  is  always  the  highest  noft- 
commissioned  ofiicer. 
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.  The  adjutants  are  always  chosen  from  among  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  every  grade,  but  they  must  show  proof  of  haying  seen  aetive 
service  for  at  least  six  months  in  every  previous  lower  grade.  To  the 
Adjutants  belong  the  special  duties  of  maintaining  the  cleanliness  and 
healthiness  of  the  barracks,  rooms,  yards,  grounds,  kitchens,  and  the 
domestic  materiel  of  the  companies  of  each  regiment.  As  there  axe 
many  perquisites  attached  to  this  post,  and  as  the  profits  ore  pretty 
considerable,  the  candidates  are  numerous,  and  once  elected  to  the 
grade,  promotion  to  a  sub-Heutenancy  is  sure  to  follow,  provided 
good  conduct  and  professional  acquirements  be  shown  by  the  asptroMt. 
Nevertheless,  the  position  of  adjutant  is. not  in  great  estimation  in  the 
French  army,  as  those  who  hold  it  are  looked  upon  more  as  police 
functionaries  than  as  militairee.  However,  as  it  is  a  certain  stepping- 
stone  to  advancement,  this  sort  of  moral  odium,  or  disfavour,  is  pa- 
tientiy  endured  for  a  while  by  the  candidate  ensign,  who,  when  he 
does  obtain  his  commission,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  every 
duty  of  each  rank,  down  from  his  own  to  that  of  the  private  soldier. 

The  first  class  veterinary  surgeons  rank  immediately  higher  than  the 
adjutant^  and  the  second  class  rank  directly  between  the  head  sergeant- 
major  and  the  adjutant. 

The  pupils  of  the  military  schools  and  colleges  may,  after  six  months' 
schooling,  be  incorporated  into  infantry  regiments  as  corporals  and  as 
sergeants,  if  they  have  filled  the  same  grade,  during  the  same  space  of 
time,  while  in  those  schools.  Thus,  a  young  man  who  has  entered  any 
of  these  establishments  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  may,  after  an  examina- 
tion, if  he  wishes,  be  drafted  into  a  regiment  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer ;  but  he  will  do  this  only  if  he  feels  himself  unequal  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  regular  examination.  In  such  case  his  position  is  nearly 
as  good  as  that  of  his  fellow  pupils  whom  he  has  left  behind  him  on 
the  scholastic  benches  :  the  difference  between  his  promotion  and  theirs 
varying  only  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

We  must  now  say  u  word  concerning  the  regimental  non-commis- 
sioned officers  detached  from  the  service  in  the  special  military  schools. 

The  non-conmiissioned  officers  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  War  as 
adjutants,  either  to  the  special  military  school  called  the  Folytechniquey 
in  Paris,  or  to  that  of  St.  Cyr,  near  Versailles,  or  to  the  one  at  La 
n^chcy  or  to  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur,  are  all  selected  from 
among  the  sergeants,  sergeant-majors,  and  marechaux-des-logis  on 
active  service,  whose  names  are  on  the  promotion  list  as  candidates  for 
ensigncies  in  each  regiment.  Once  appointed  to  the  above  schools, 
their  names  are  struck  off  the  regimental  lists  and  inscribed  upon  the 
rolls  of  the  schools  to  which  they  have  been  appointed.-  On  their 
arrival  at  these  establishments,  the  general  commandants  receive  minis- 
terial orders  to  place  them  directly  upon  the  promotion  list,  when 
after  two  years,  good  conduct  and  good  service  of  course  continuing, 
they  receive  their  commissions.  Should  the  inspector-general,  how- 
ever, have  any  grave  complaint  to  make  against  them,  they  "  drop  "  t 
year,  and  thus  lose,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  all  the  fruits  of  their 
previous  good  deserts.  But  this  seldom,  hardly  ever,  happens.  The 
case  is  nevertheless  foreseen  by  the  military  regulations,  and  if  from  a 
dael|  drunkennessi  or  any  other  cause,  they  a|p  compelled  to  throw  np 
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Bucb  favoured  employment,  they  rejoin  their  regiments  with  their  grade, 
which  is  a  signal  disgrace,  difficult  to  be  effaced  in  time  of  peace,  bnt 
quickly  wiped  off  if  they  distinguish  themselves  in  a  campaign.  When 
good  conduct  is  united  to  good  service  in  the  military  schools,  those 
■adjutants  who  have  been  maintained  on  the  promotion  lists  by  each 
succeeding  inspector-general  for  a  period  of  two  years,  are  presented  to 
the  Minister  of  War,  in  preference  to  any  others  in  the  army,  for  the 
first  vacant  ensigncies  to  be  filled  up.  Having  attained  this  grade, 
they  can  on  no  pretext  whatever  continuo  on  the  school  establishments ; 
they  must  immediately  join  the  regiments  into  which  they  are  incor- 
porated, receiving  at  the  same  time  the  sum  of  six  hundred  francs  as 
outfit.  This  is  a  wise  measure,  full  of  foresight,  justice,  and  encourage^ 
ment,  as  the  following  short  anecdote  will  fully  demonstrate. 

In  the  year  1835,  a  young  Greek,  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
quartered  at  the  small  town  of  La  Fl^che,  as  sergeant-major  in  an 
infantry  regiment.  He  was  a  dashing  young  man,  of  first-rate  educa- 
tion, and  had  won  his  every  grade  from  that  of  a  private  soldier  up  to 
the  rank  he  then  held.  Having  published  some  beautiful  sonnets  and 
fugitive  pieces  in  the  only  journal  of  the  town,  he  attracted  public 
attention,  and  General  Schramm,  hearing  of  him,  and  judging  favourably 
of  his  military  efficiency,  had  him  appointed  to  the  Koyal  Military  Col- 
lege then  existing  in  that  town  under  the  title  of  Prytanee  Imperiale. 
There  he  remained  for  two  years,  when  he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  a 
regiment  of  the  line.  He  joined,  and  remained  in  his  regiment  for 
three  years,  when  he  got  his  company  in  an  African  regiment.  He 
served  in  Algiers,  at  Bone  and  Bildah,  for  about  four  years  more,  and 
was  then  drafted  back,  as  chef-de-bataillon  (major),  into  the  very  same 
military  school  where  he  had  acquired  his  first  promotion  as  an  officer. 
Thus  at  the  early  age  of  nine- and- twenty  he  had  risen  to  be  a  major, 
with  the  pay  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  francs  a-year,  and  twx) 
decorations  of  honour  besides.  At  the  present  moment,  for  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  gallant  officer  since  1842,  he  must  be  at  least  a  general 
of  brigade.     To  return  from  ouV  digression. 

Promotion  in  the  various  grades  of  officership  is  a  serious — a  very 
serious — question,  particularly  of  late.  Any  change  which  raises  an 
officer  from  one  grade  to  another  may  be  authorised  by  the  Minister  of 
War ;  but  should  such  change  affect  a  colonel,  a  military  intendant,  or 
a  general  officer,  it  must  be  duly  submitted  to  the  Emperor's  personal 
consideration,  approbation,  or  rejection.  !N'o  officer  can  be  recognised 
by  his  commanding  officer  save  and  except  upon  the  exhibition  of  his 
brevet,  a  letter  of  appointment  signed  by  the  Minister  of  War ;  and 
should  any  officer  absent  himself  temponurily  or  totally  from  his  regi- 
ment without  special  permission,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
is  personally  bound  to  report  the  same  to  the  Minister  of  War.  No 
officer  of  any  grade  can  obtain  promotion  if  he  have  not  been  on  active 
service,  unless  by  disbandment  or  return  firom  captivity  he  be  moment* 
arily  in  non-activity,  or  finally,  if  he  be  not  a  regularly  constituted 
prisoner  of  war.  Thus,  should  an  officer  be  irregularly  absent  from  his 
regiment,  he  can  in  no  wise  pretend  to  any  promotion  whatever,  and  the 
promotion  coming  to  his  rank  is  immediately  conferred  upon  the  officer 
jiext  to  him  in  g^e ;  Ji)ut,  on  his  rejoimog  his  corps  by  authority,  lie 
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resumes  possession  of  his  every  preyious  right  and  attribute.  No  offioer 
oau  obtain  promotion  by  special  choice,  unless  he  has  seen  active  servioe 
and  figured  on  the  promotion  lists  since  tibe  last  general  inspeotion; 
that  is,  if  he  be  not  employed  as  aide-de-camp,  orderly  officer,  or  attach^ 
to  some  member  of  the  Imperial  family,  or  attached  to  some  bureau  of  the 
ministry  of  war. 

We  will  here  introduce  an  anecdote  which  belongs  to  our  subject; 
In  May,  1831,  Louis-Philippe,  chiefly  from  p<ditical  motives,  went  to 
Metz,  and  remained  there  eight  days.  During  this  time  at  a  grand  sham, 
battle,  the  King  was  so  well  pleased  and  gratified  at  the  admirable  dis* 
play  made  by  every  officer,  from  the  ensign  to  the  highest  rank,  that  he 
ordered  promotion  for  the  future  to  be  given  by  authenticated  minis- 
terial choice,  regardless  of  all  family  ties,  connections,  influence,  and 
intrigues,  which  order  gave  rise,  twelve  months  later  (April,  1832),  to 
Marshal  Soult's  famous  "  Code  d'Avancement  dans  TArm^e  de  Terre." 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  promotion  to  the  grades  of  sub-liea- 
tenant,  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  must 
invariably  take  place  from  choice  based  on  seniority  of  rank  and 
service. 

All  officers,  no  matter  of  what  grade,  employed  nem*  the  person  of 
the  head  of  the  State,  or  one  of  his  ministers,  are  replaced  in  their  re- 
spective corps ;  that  is,  their  ranks  are  supplied  and  filled  up  in  their 
regiments,  although  they  compete  with  all  other  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  various  branches  of  their  respective  military  specialities.  But 
when,  according  to  the  royal  ordinance  of  Feb.  23rd,  1833,  lieutenants 
and  captains  are  attached  to  the  staff  of  general  officers  as  orderly 
officers,  they  still  remain  on  the  rolls  of  their  respective  corps,  and 
receive  promotion  therein  according  to  their  various  claims  of  merit. 
The  officers  on  missions  are  those  belonging  to  the  constituted  oadrss  of 
the  army,  whether  they  be  on  temporarily  detached  or  special  service. 
They  still  belong  to  their  respective  corps,  and  although  they  receive 
double  pay,  they  obtain  promotion  only  in  due  accordance  with  the 
established  rules  and  regulations.  However,  in  every  case  where 
equality  of  service  and  merit  stand  face  to  face  with  each  other,  pre- 
ference is  given— and  justly  so — to  the  officer  on  a  mission.  But 
every  officer,  from  the  grade  of  ensign  upwards,  employed  at  any  of  the 
military  schools,  is,  by  virtue  of  that  special  mission,  borne  upon  the 
promotion  list,  and  only  one  officer  of  each  regiment  can  pretend  to 
that  special  employment.  When  thus  occupied  they  receive  an  increase 
4rf  pay  equal  to  one- third  of  their  regimental  pay. 

We  now  proceed  to  general  officers  and  Marshals  of  France.  The 
brigade  generals,  or,  as  they  are  called,  mar^chaux-de-camp  are  in- 
variably selected  from  am<mg  the  colonels  on  active  s^vice.  They 
command  four  regiments,  or  about  10,000  men,  and  have  the  chieif 
command  of  some  one  of  the  eighty*  six  departments,  or  of  her  colonies. 
Every  mar6chal-de-camp  must  have  been  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  for 
lour  years  in  time  of  peace  and  for  two  years  in  time  of  war  ere  he 
attains  that  grade.  The  lieutenant-generals  are  likewise  invarioblj 
obosen  from  among  the  generals  of  brigade  on  aetive  service,  aaoid  the 
Marshals  of  France  are  nominated  from  among  the  lieutenant^genevak 
who  have  commanded  carp9  d'armee  in  the  pr^nee  or  in,  obBetvBta0& 
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of  the  enemy,  whether  intra  or  extra  the  topographical  boundaries  of 
the  country.  This  latter  clause  of  the  Erench  military  code  explains 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  promotions  of  the  late  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud,  Bedeau,  Bosquet,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  few  words  ere  we  conclude  on  the  princes  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
family.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  a  member  of  the  imperial  or  royal 
family  may  be  appointed  a  colonel  of  a  regiment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  when  Count  do  Chartres,  and  his  surviving  brothers, 
the  Dukes  of  Kemours,  Montpensier,  and  dAumale;  but  their  promo- 
tion to  each  higher  grade  is  strictly  subjected  to  the  usual  military 
regulations.  However,  if  they  have  been  once  present  at  a  battle,  they 
are  immediately  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade — ^brigade  general 
— ^without  fulElling  the  conditions  required  in  times  of  peace.  The 
various  steps  of  their  promotion  must  be  officially  announced  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  army.  Great  was  the  outcry  raised  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  present  Emperor  presented  a  marshal's  staff  to  his  own  uncle, 
Prince  Jerome ;  but  that  prince  had  served  both  in  the  army  and  navy, 
under  his  brother  Kapoleon  the  Great,  and  although  his  services  were 
not  of  a  transcendent  character,  they  were  greater  than  the  majority  of 
royal  military  dignitaries  can  show. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 
Bx  A  MiLiTAKT  Chaplain. 


Chaptee  I.— Thj:  Yoyagb  Oar. 

I  BHBABXED  ou  bosrd  Her  Majesty's  steamer  Himalaya  last  summer 
for  the  East.  We  left  Kingstown,  Ireland,  with  the  head -quarters  of 
the  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  and  drafts  from  other  cavalry  regiments.  The 
speed  of  this  splendid  steam-ship  is  so  rapid,  that  twenty-four  hours 
brought  us  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  You  know  that  the  bay  is  pro- 
verbial for  stormy  weather,  and  we  did  not  escape  on  the  occasion  I 
speak  of.  A  westerly  gale  came  on  to  blow  the  second  night  we  weie 
at  sea,  and  rolled  us  about  with  most  uncomfortable  pertinacity.  The 
horses  had  none  of  tbcm  been  slung,  and  there  was  consequently  aa 
amount  of  kicking  and  biting  among  those  fine  animals,  which  must 
have  been  highly  disagreeable  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in 
(securing  them.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  not  a  single  hoiae 
was  injured  by  the  gale. 

The  Himalaya  is  a  very  fine  ship,  of  great  speed,  excellently  fitted 
out,  and  has  a  most  gentlemanly  set  of  officers,  but  she  rolls  most  un- 
oomfortably  in  a  heavy  sea,  or  when  going  before  a  fair  wind  and  tide. 
Indeed  the  military  men  on  board  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  before 
they  left  the  ship,  that  she  would  undoubtedly  roll  under  water  some 
day.  After  the  stormy  night  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  steamed  on 
rapidly  and  comfortably,  and  azMhored  in  the  Bay  oi  Gibraltar  about 
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three  days  and  a-half  after  leaving  Kingstown.  Gibraltar,  with  its 
erer-pointed  gons,  and  mixed  population,  interested  us  much.  The 
Moorish  merchants,  many  of  them  influential  men  of  business,  are 
dressed  very  much  after  the  style  of  the  Eomans  of  old.  They  wear  a 
long,  flowing  sort  of  toga  or  robe,  made  of  ribbed  oloth,  which  is  called 
"  Ponto."  I  purchased  some  of  this  oloth,  very  cheaply  as  I  supposed, 
and  had  the  satisfiEU)tion  of  discovering  afterwards  that  it  was  Birming- 
ham manufacture,  to  be  bought  much  cheaper  there. 

The  Himalaya  is  very  rapid  in  her  movements,  and  we  were  there- 
fore only  allowed  a  few  hours  on  shore.  We  made  the  best  of  our 
time,  however ;  drove  round  the  ramparts,  inspected  the  battery  gal- 
leries cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  admired  the  soldier- like  appearance  of 
the  Lancashire  militia,  now  stationed  there,  and  returned  on  board  ship 
again,  feeling  proud  of  the  resources  of  our  country. 

After  taking  in  twenty-five  mules  with  their  drivers,  we  steamed 
away  for  Malta.  These  Spanish  mule- drivers  are  a  fine,  picturesque 
set  of  men,  but  most  desperately  hot-blooded,  ready  to  draw  their 
knives,  and  use  them  too,  on  any  quarrelsome  pretext.  On  coming  on 
board,  each  was  furnished  with  two  blankets  and  a  pair  of  regular 
English  hob-nail  boots.  The  latter  useful  but  ugly  article  of  male 
attire  seemed  to  afford  them  much  amusement  as  well  as  satisfaction. 
They  immediately  proceeded  to  put  them  on,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  smoothness  of  the  decks,  as  also  to  the  extreme  disgust  of  the 
naval  officers  in  charge.  On  leaving  Gibraltar  at  night,  we  encountered 
that  peculiar  wind  called  the  sirocco,  blowing  off  the  land.  It  is  sin* 
gularly  hot  and  oppressive.  You  may  form  some  idea  of  it,  if  you  lik6» 
by  standing  some  windy  day  just  in  front  of  a  factory  furnace,  where 
there  is  a  thorough  draught  down  the  chimney,  which  will  blow  the 
hot  air  out  into  your  face. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  performed  divine  service  to  the  troopt 
on  board.  They  paraded  at  ten  a.m.,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  orderly  and  respectful  than  their  behaviour.  The  capstan,  with 
a  Union  Jack  thrown  over  it,  served  me  for  reading-desk  and  pulpit. 

The  beautiful  prayers  of  our  Liturgy  have  a  very  softening  influence 
on  the  human  heart,  when  heard  far  away  at  sea,  on  a  still  sammer's 
day. 

As  the  weather  was  fine,  we  went  in  quite  close  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  obtained  a  good  view  of  Algiers,  with  its  white  houses  and 
regular  ramparts  shining  cheerfully  in  the  sun.  The  scenery  all  along 
the  coast  is  bold  and  picturesque,  some  of  it  extremely  mountainons 
and  interesting. 

We  did  not  lack  amusement  on  board  ship.  There  were  chess  and 
draughts,  and  an  excellent  piano  in  the  saloon,  which  enabled  us  to  get 
up  an  amateur  concert  every  evening,  wind  and  weather  permitting. 
Then,  during  the  day-time,  there  were  social  promenades,  and  serious 
discussions  on  the  events  of  the  war,  varied  by  an  occasional  visit  to  a 
kicking  horse,  who  had  not  yet  discovered  his  sea-legs,  as  sailors  oall 
it.  I  must  say  the  horses  behaved  admirably  throughout  the  voyage. 
They  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  ship,  with  untiring  pati- 
ence, and  so  excellent  were  the  arrangements  in  this  respect,  that  only 
me  horse  died  out  of  nearly  IbarhiiBdred  on  board. 
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After  four  days'  locomotion  under  easy  steam,  we  landed  at  Yaletta. 
I  may  mention  here  that  the  Himalaya  bnms  sixty  tons  of  coal  per 
diem.  You  may  imagine  how  much  of  that  useful  article  she  consumes 
on  a  long  voyage. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  place  of  interest  at  Malta  is  the  Church 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  noble  building  contains  several  beau- 
tiful chapels,  erected  to  the  memory  of  different  knights  of  Malta.  A 
solid  silver  gate  admits  you  into  one  chapel,  a  gate  of  solid  gold  admits 
you  into  another.  Some  of  the  paintings  are  also  very  valuable.  My 
guide  was  a  disreputable-looking  individual,  afflicted  with  a  disagreeable 
obliquity  of  vision,  but  his  air  of  reverential  respect  and  decent  beha* 
viour  in  the  church  quite  atoned,  in  my  eyes,  for  his  unfavourable 
appearance. 

Malta  appears  to  be  a  place  of  priests  and  soldiers.  It  is  certainly 
peculiar  to  a  Protestant  eye,  to  observe  these  gentlemen  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Propaganda,  dressed  in  a  mournfully  long  black  coat  and 
shovel  hat,  takbg  their  post-prandial  promenade  in  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  die  town.  They  continue  this  employment,  for  the 
most  part,  late  into  the  night;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people. 

As  usual,  we  only  remained  at  Malta  long  enough  to  take  in  coals, 
and  then  left  again  for  Constantinople.  The  passage  from  Malta  to 
Constantinople  abounds  with  interest.  Skirting  the  islands  of  the 
Morea,  each  of  them  presenting  some  object  of  attraction,  you  look  far 
away  into  the  distance,  and  contemplate  the  former  greatness  of  Corinth 
and  Athens. 

"  'Tis  Greece,  but  liying  Greece  no  more." 

Gallipoli  interested  us  only  as  being  the  first  landing  place  of  the 
aUied  armies  in  the  East.  The  country  round  is  barren  and  mono- 
tonous. 

Towards  evening,  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  the  city  of  the  Sultan 
appeared  in  view.  On  approaching  it,  an  Englishman's  eye  is  at  once 
rivetted  on  the  tall  chimneys  and  concomitant  smoke  of  some  regular 
English  factories.  They  brought  back  vividly  to  my  remembrance  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  our  manufacturing  districts. 

"We  anchored  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  between  Constantinople 
and  Scutari.  The  setting  sun  shed  a  blaze  of  light  on  dome,  and 
mosque,  and  minaret,  while  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  glided 
swiftly  by  our  noble  vessel.  The  first  object  that  received  our  atten- 
tion, on  the  Asiatic  side,  was  the  huge  workhouse-looking  hospitals. 
These  buildings  are  certainly  very  large,  but  very  ugly.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  Turk's  religion  to  leave  off  work  at  sunset;  we  were  unable,  there- 
fore, to  hire  a  caique  wherewith  to  go  on  shore,  and  were  well  content  to 
remain  on  board  ship  another  night.  We  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  our  passage ;  only  sixteen  days  out  from  Kingstown,  and  here  we 
were  in  the  SWeet  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  just  opposite  the  far-famed 
Golden  Horn,  able,  had  we  possessed  the  dimensions  of  a  Colossus,  to 
have  planted  one  foot  on  Europe  and  the  other  on  Asia. 
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GhAPIEB  II. — SCUTABI. 

YoTi  will  naturally  suppose  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity 
next  morning  to  land.  After  partaking  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  alu^ays 
an  advisable  proceeding  before  starting  on  any  expedition  in  the  East, 
I  hailed  a  caYque,  and  went  on  shore.  This  description  of  boat  looks 
brittle  and  unseaworthy,  but  is,  in  fact,  well  adapted  to  the  rapid  cur- 
rents of  the  Bosphorus. 

At  Seutari  I  bade  farewell  with  regret  to  my  friends  of  the  Bragoon 
Guards.  They  were  a  fine  set  of  fellows,  commanded,  I  believe,  by  a 
very  able  man,  who  had  seen  much  service  in  India,  and  their  appear- 
anoe  and  discipline  did  him  much  credit.  They  were  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits  when  I  left  them,  looking  forward  anxiously  for  a  bniah 
with  the  Russians;  but  they  suffered  much  from  many  another  cause  in 
12ie  Crimea.  They  had  not  landed  many  days  before  cholera  broke  out 
among  them  and  more  than  decimated  their  ranks.  It  was,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  my  melancholy  duty,  later  in  the  year,  to  bury  some 
of  them  in  the  cemetery  at  Scutari.  You  must  not  suppose,  as  many 
persons  in  England  do,  that  Scutari  is  a  small,  unimportant  town;  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  It  certainly  does  not  display  any  remarkable  features 
of  architecture.  Each  Turk  seems  to  have  erected  an  eccentric- shaped 
house,  all  wood  below  and  tiles  above,  intended  apparently  only 
to  last  the  occupant's  lifetime.  These  houses,  however,  slight  as  they 
appear,  are  able  to  withstand  the  strongest  gales  of  wind,  or  the  occa- 
sional shocks  of  earthquakes. 

There  are  several  very  fine  mosques  and  fountains  at  Scutari,  a  very 
extensive  graveyard,  and  excellent  public  baths.  The  town  itself,  upper 
and  lower,  contains  a  population  of  150,000  souls,  and  a  much  more  nu- 
merous population  of  vermin.  It  forms  part  of  the  Mussulman's  religion^ 
never  to  destroy  an  insect  or  animal  of  any  species  whatever.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  evident.  I  was  told  that  dogs  will  sometimes  multiply 
to  that  extent  that  the  authorities  are  compelled  to  remove  them.  And 
they  have  a  curious  method  of  effecting  this.  They  put  the  unfortunate 
brutes  on  board  ship,  land  them  on  a  small  uninhabited  island,  and  there 
leave  them  to  perish  of  starvation.  This  is  humanity  in  the  letter,  but 
not  in  the  spirit.  As  soon  as  I  landed  at  Scutari,  I  reported  my  arrival 
to  the  senior  chaplain.  He  appointed  me  at  once  to  the  spiritual 
charge  of  a  part  of  the  Barrack  Hospital.  This  large  building,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  formerly  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers^ 
is  capable  of  accommodating  several  thousand  men.  It  is  now  in  excellent 
condition,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  our  medical  men. 

Here  my  pastoral  labours  commenced.  The  hospital  was  at  this  time 
rather  fiill,  as  it  contained  the  major  part  of  the  men  wounded  at  the 
unsuccessful  assault  on  the  Bedan,  June  18th.  I  had  the  charge  of  two 
corridors  in  the  hospital,  consisting  of  about  twenty  wards.  The  daily 
visitation,  therefore,  of  about  300  sick  and  wounded  men,  besides  other 
duties  in  the  hospital,  devolved  upon  me,  and  everything  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  order  and  decorum.  Miss  Nightingale's  band  of  female 
nurses  attended  in  the  wards,  as  well  as  several  of  the  so-called  Ber- 
mondsey  nuns.  Each  ward  had  likewise  its  soldier- orderlies,  ready  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  invalid 
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soldiers.  I  may  here  say  a  well-deserved  word  of  praise  in  favour  of 
the  kindness  and  attention  of  these  hospital  orderlies.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  composed  of  soldiers  of  good  charaoter,  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  Crimea.  Nothing  could  surpass  their  diligence  and  oh&p> 
dienoe  to  orders.  It  was  often  my  duty  to  visit  men  who  were  dying 
in  the  weary  hours  of  the  night,  and  I  never  did  so  without  finding  the 
oirderly  of  the  ward  ready  at  hand,  and  ministering  to  the  slightest  wish 
or  want  of  the  djring  soldier.  There  was  an  air  of  gentleness  and 
seriousness  about  ihese  men  which  was  particularly  pleasing  to  me,  and 
did  not  fail  to  impress  the  patients  in  their  sick  beds. 

The  British  soldier  is  indeed  open  to  instruction  and  conviction  iir 
hospital,  and  this  was  specially  the  case  during  the  late  war  in  tha 
East.  They  were  ever  gkd  to  receive  and  to  hearken  to  their  chaplain. 
The  last  hope  of  the  dying  appeared  to  be  placed  in  him.  They  felt 
that  he  alone  was  able  to  lead  them  back  again  to  their  offended  but 
forgiving  Bedeemer,  and  as  I  talked  in  simple  terms  of  that  Saviour 
who  had  died  for  us  all,  the  dying  soldier  would  lift  up  his  eyes. to  the> 
hills  from  whence  his  help  came,  and  would  give  up  his  last  breath  with 
the  words  of  the  dying  Stephen  on  his  lips — *^  Gome,  Lord  Jesus,  com& 
quickly." 

And  now,  before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  let  me  endeavour  to  awaken 
your  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  spiritual  wants  and  capabilities  of  the- 
private  soldier.  Let  it  be  regaembered  that  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  soldier  has  been  proved  in  the  course  of  this  war  to  be  very 
different  from  commonly  received  notions,  and  I  need  adduce  no  better 
proof  of  this  than  that  remaikable  series  of  private  letters  irom  th» 
ranks  which  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  created  such  sentiments 
of  astonishment  in  this  country. 

The  British  soldier  is  inde^  worthy  of  all  our  care,  and  kindness,, 
and  sympathy ;  for  consider  what  energy  and  perseverance  he  has  dis* 
played  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  how  well  he  has  fought  for  the 
honour  of  that  England  which  is  so  dear  to  his  heart  in  a  strange- 
land.  Contemplate  his  indomitable  bravery  at  Alma,  Balaklava,  In* 
kerman,  and  remember  with  what  noble  patience  he  endured  the  horrors- 
of  the  winter  of  1854-55.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  cold,  and  wretchedness,  the  thought  which  inspired  him  with  re« 
Bolutioii  to  overcome  it  aU  was — '<  What  will  they  say  of  me  in 
England  ?  "  And  consider,  lastly,  the  soldier's  patience  and  gentleness 
in  hospital — a  spirit  so  tractable,  that  no  pangs  of  sickness,  no  painful 
wound,  could  at  any  time  draw  a  murmur  from  his  lips.  It  is  of  such 
men  as  this  our  army  is  composed,  and  is  it  too  much,  then,  to  ask  that 
the  welcome  retoni  of  peace  shall  be  to  the  army  a  season  of  peaoe  i 

The  temporal  rewards  which  we  bestow  on  our  soldiers  are  triflings 
enough,  but  let  us  do  our  best  to  lead  their  minds  to  a  contemplation  of 
that  heavenly  reward  which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  all  Christ's  faith" 
M  soldiers.  We  can,  as  you  know,  take  the  untrained  rustic  from  th» 
plough,  or  the  idle  mechanic  from  his  trade,  and  make  him  by  discipline* 
and  driU  a  man  of  war :  may  we  not  make  him»  under  the  happier  in-* 
fittenee  of  peace  restored,  a  man  of  God  ? 
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Chafteb  III. — Stambotjl. 

The  modem  traveller  in  the  East,  on  his  return  to  this  oountry  after 
his  per^rinationsy  generally  proceeds  to  write  a  book  wherein  he  professes 
tx)  give  a  description  of  Turkey  and  the  Turks.  After  accounts  more 
or  less  coloured  of  the  scenery  of  the  country,  he  comes  to  the  character 
of  the  natives.  The  latter  is  generally  by  no  means  flattering  to  the . 
people  concerned,  for  we  are  informed  by  these  publishing  tourists  that 
the  Turk  is  naturally  lazy,  dirty,  and  dishonest.  I  really  cannot  say 
that  I  coincide  in  this  opinion.  I  have  myself  been  personally 
acquainted  with  many  Turks,  from  the  dignified  pasha  down  to  the 
indigent  shopkeeper,  and  I  must  say  that  I  found  them  on  all  occa- 
sions most  kind,  guileless,  and  honest  in  their  dealings. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  an  amount  of  chicanery  in  Con- 
stantinople not  to  be  found  in  any  other  place,  but  it  proceeds,  for  the 
most  part,  from  Armenians  and  Greeks,  **  et  hoc  gemjts  omne.*^  These 
people  have  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good,  and  are  ever  ready 
to  turn  a  dishonest  penny,  in  any  way  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

The  passing  traveller  of  course  finds  it  necessary  to  have  dealings 
with  some  one,  and  the  Armenian  or  Greek  is  ever  on  the  watch  to 
dblige  him  in  this  particular.  They  have  a  peculiar  respect,  not  for  the 
character,  but  for  the  purse  of  an  Englishman,  which  they  will  make 
painfully  evident  before  they  have  done  with  him.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
unjust  to  set  down  all  this  roguery  to  the  Turks,  especially  when  it 
requires  a  considerable  residence  in  the  country,  and  much  perseverance, 
before  you  can  form  even  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  people  } 

Stamboul  is  emphatically  the  Turkish  part  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
inhabited  entirely  by  Turks,  no  Frank  being  permitted  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  it.  The  city  itself  is  a  curious  medley  of  beautiful  mosques, 
extensive  bazaars,  stately  Turks,  lively  fleas,  and  mangy  dogs. 

You  land  in  a  caique,  at  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  after  being  pestered  with  the  importunities  of  the  guides  loitenng^ 
about  for  hire,  you  select  a  Turkish  boy  who  speaks  the  best  English, 
and  appears  to  have  the  most  honest  countenance,  but  find  at  the  end 
of  your  journey,  perhaps,  that  you  have  chosen  the  worst.  Be  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  pay  this  **Jidu8  Achates  "  beforehand;  if  you  do,  he 
will  in  all  probability  have  disappeared  at  the  most  critical  moment. 

After  staring  at  the  different  costumes,  many  of  them  very  pic- 
turesque, and  wondering  at  the  various  jargons  which  salute  your  ears, 
you  take  a  bird's-eye  peep  at  the  Sultan's  palace  on  the  left  of  your  land- 
ing place.  A  sarcastic  friend  of  ours  says  it  has  a  very  gingerbread 
look;  we  rather  agree  with  him,  for  there  is  a  great  lack  of  old  English 
substantiality  about  public  buildings  in  the  East.  The  iron-gates  are 
pretty,  but  fantastic,  and  the  Turkish  sentinel  who  guards  them,  looks 
as  stolid  and  unintellectual  as  you  please.  He  does  not  trouble  himself 
so  far  as  to  look  at  you,  but  advance  only  a  step,  after  meditating  an 
entrance,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  point  of  his  bayonet  and  the  fire  of 
his  bright  eye.  Turning  away,  you  follow  your  guide  towards  the 
main  street  of  Stamboul.  Before  arriving,  however,  at  this  point  of 
your  excursion,  you  are  very  likely  surprised  at  the  deserted  appearance 
of  the  other  streets.    The  wooden  blinds  are  down  in  every  housci  and 
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not  a  creatQTe  appears  at  the  doors;  you  and  your  guide  are  the  only 
occupants  of  the  pavement,  and  you  may  imagine  yourself  in  a  city  of 
tbe  dead,  from  which  the  plague  has  just  swept  away  all  trace  of  human 
existence.  This  casts  a  temporary  gloom  over  your  mind,  which  dis- 
appears as  soon  as  you  arrive  in  the  high  street. 

Here  there  is  stir  and  hustle  enough.  Look  at  that  serious  individual, 
^th  a  whitey-hrown  chimneypot-looking  affair  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
Se  is  a  Turkish  priest  of  a  lesser  grade.  That  sedate  and  solemn-look- 
ing individual,  who  has  just  been  jostled  by  that  ra^ed  Perote,  is  a 
dignitary  of  the  Armenian  Church.  He  has  an  air  of  serene  melancholy 
about  him,  and  looks  ill  at  ease  amidst  the  multitude.  Observe  that 
extraordinary  vehicle  jolting  over  the  stones — it  is  full  of  beautiful  and 
talkative  ladies  of  the  Sultan's  harem.  They  are  on  their  way  to  make 
purchases  at  the  bazaar,  a  necessary  part  of  their  daily  existence,  and 
they  flirt  their  fans,  and  accidentally  move  aside  their  yashmaks,  when 
t^ey  see  the  giaour  looking  at  them. 

I  heard  a  story  while  I  was  at  Constantinople  of  a  Grerk  gentleman 
of  personable  appearance,  who  conquered  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
Sultan's  favourite  ladies  in  this  street,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in 
running  away  with  her.  The  eye  was  of  course  the  only  vehicle  of 
communication  in  the  affair  at  first.  He  saw  and  loved  her,  and  she 
nianag(>d  to  let  him  know  that  the  feeling  was  reciprocal.  They  met 
several  times  at  the  same  spot,  and  she  managed  by  signs  and  flowers 
to  give  him  her  address.  She  was  shut  up  at  night  in  the  Sullan's 
new  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  and,  with  a  woman's  ready  wit,  she 
managed  one  dark  night  to  evade  her  guard,  and  was  borne  away  by 
her  lover,  who  had  brought  a  caique  under  her  window  for  the  purpose. 
He  is  said  to  have  carried  her  to  Russia,  where  he  married  her.  The 
affair  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  but  the  Sultan  is  reported  to  have 
taken  it  philosophically. 

The  Turk  says  that  woman  has  no  soul,  and  he  treats  her  accordingly. 
The  women  of  the  harem  arc  totally  uneducated ;  their  only  pleasure  in 
life  appi»ars  to  be  in  daily  visits  to  the  bazaar,  where  they  revel  in  the 
midst  of  filks,  satins,  and  jewellery. 

The  cliaiu  of  thought  is  gonenilly  of  an  arbitrary  character,  and  the 
streets  of  Stamboul  necessarily  remind  one  of  its  dogs.  These  unfortu- 
nate animals  swarm  in  nil  <lirectiona,  and  they  have  the  character  of 
being  ill-tempered,  snarling  brutes,  but  it  is  no  doubt  because  they  are 
always  half  starved.  They  usually  go  about  in  bands,  having  a  bear 
assigned  to  each,  and  whenever  an  unfortunate  beast  transgresses  his 
boundary,  he  is  made  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  the  dogs  near  my  quarters  at  Scutari,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  Turkish  neighbours,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  hungry 
brutes  that  congregated  near,  but  did  not  belong  to  tbe  neighbourhood. 
They  always  kept  at  a  respectful  distfnce,  and  looked  on  longingly  and 
despairingly,  as  you  may  have  sometimes  observed  a  hungry  wretch 
flattening  his  nose  against  the  window  of  an  eating-house.  One  old 
dog  amused  me  much ;  he  was  evidently  the  patriarch  of  the  tribes 
and  the  others  never  attempted  to  touch  anything  until  he  had  satisfied 
his  appetite.     Occasionally  he  would  be  unusually  hungry,  when  he 
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•wtiM.  eat  upi^  the  diimer ;  the  rest  looked  natnndljr  diBgasted^balB 
iQldl^ed^ — at  any  rate  t^ey  did  not  complain. 

When  oar  soldien  first  landed  at  Soutari)  they  destroyed  the>doigr 
-whelesaiej  bat  they  soon  discovered  that  they  were,  infaet,  the  8cav«Bga» 
of  the  place,  and  then  they  let  them  prowl  about  in  peace. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  fbr  foraignexs'  at  Stambonl  is  the 
besaar.  Thie  is  really  a  remarkable  struotisrar;*  and  nraikes  the-  beholdeF- 
wonder  when  or' how  it  was  erected.  Her^  yoU'  may  pnsofaase  any^ 
thing  you  please.  Beal  Turkish  cariosities  raanufaotoBed' in  Birmingp- 
ham;  the  most  costly,  em  broidery ;  artiolee  in  >  amber,  very  beautiful 
but  very  dear;  Persian  carpets  in  every  texture  and  variety ;  railway 
ra^  made  of  oameFs.  hair ;  arms  of  ail  shapes  awi  siaea^  dippesa. 
adorned  with  pearls^  ivory,  or  gold  laoe*; .  srlks^  aeod  satins,  with  pipes^ 
of  every  description,  the  nargilly,  the  hookah,  aad^'  chibouque;  The? 
jewellery  is  very  plentiful  and  ingenious',  but  not  substantial;  aiut 
affectionate  fathers  and  brothers  who  buy  bnaoeletBand  suchlike  £Dr  the^ 
dBBFTonerat  home,  find  that  they  come*  to  piecestafter  a  littLs  wtear  and 
imt. 

I  must  not  finish  this  chapter  about  Stamboul  without  glancing  atita 
mosques  and  foimtains.  It  possesses: no  less  than  300  of  the«  former;, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  mosques  of  Saltan  Achmet  and  St.. 
Sophia.  The  former  is  celebrated  for  itssix  mitnuretss  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  Turkey;  but  St.  Sophia  is 'considered  the' roost  magnificent. 
Tho'beuuty  of  its  interior  is  very  much*  marred  by  imnftsnse'  carpet^, 
whicb cover  its  rich  nrarble  pavements;  this  is  very  pleasant  for  the: 
fecit;  as  you  are  obliged,  to  walk  about  barefooted,  but  as  a  leiver'  of  the 
beatttifui  you  would  rather  dispense  with  the  wosllen  fabrie.  la  walk- 
ing through  the  mosque  yoa  are  incessantly  aimoyed  by  tiie  young 
Biftafi  to  buy  bits  of  the  mosaic  work,  which  are  industraously  torn  off 
for  you;  you  buy,  of  course,  for  the  gratification  of  your  country* 
cousins  at  home,  but  it  is  marvellously  like  broken  pieces  of  ooloazed 
glass. 

After  visiting  St.  Sophia*  you  will  probably  proceed,  if  not  too  tired^ 
to  the  horse  bazaar.  Your  guide  will  hire  a  quadruped  for  the  purpese^ 
and  no  matter  how  fast  3'ou  ride,  he  and  the  owner'of '  the  animal,  will 
always  keep  up  with  you  on  foot.  You  will  perceive^  seme  siDgnlar 
specimens  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horsp,  in  this  basaar,  and  you  \vill 
be  solicited  to  buy  all  sorts  of  strange-looking  creatures:  As  an  Eng- 
lishman, you  are,  of  course,  set  down  as  an  admirer,  if  not  a  judge,  of 
harsc'flesh,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  escape  without  having  a  horse 
smt  afti»r  you,  which  the  owner  is  fully  persuaded  you  have  purchased^ 
You  have  now  seen  the  principal  sights  of  Stamboul,  and  have  to  settle 
with  your  guide.  He  is  an  unhealthy-looking,  little  Turkish  hoj, 
about  fiiurteen  years  of  age,  but  appears- much  younger;  Y>ou  pay  hdm, 
of' course,  abcmt  three  times  more^han  his  usual,  charge,  with  which  he 
iS'diBSHtisfied.  *'  Where  does  he  live?"  you  askw  He  livesanywheie: 
asmetimes  at  Stamboul,  sometimes  at  Galata  or  Fera,  and  somelimee  he 
tnbss'the  steamer,  and  goes  up  the  Bosphorus  foratchaagB'.  He  hat 
been  to  Balaklavn,  but  has  found  the  Tartar  boy  too  much  for  him. 
He  believes  that  you  must  be  the  oaptain  of  ashipi  aad^hintstat^ooniikg 
on  board  to  taste  the  cabin  fare. 
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«  Has  he  any  father?"      * 

!Nt),  he  never  had  any  father,  hut  he  has  a  mother.  I  wonder  if  she 
oonsiders  him  the  pride  of  her  old  age.  Sometimes,  when  so  inclined, 
lie  visits  the  maternal  mansion,  and  gives  his  parent  a  portion  of  his 
earnings,  but  this  is  seldom.  Something  might  surely  be  done  by  this 
great  missionary  country  for  these  little  lads.  They  are  shrewd  and 
qniok,  possessing  an  extraordinary  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  and 
I  think,  if  a  good  sohoolmnster  were  sent  out  from  England,  to  be  under 
tiie  superintendence  of  the  English  church  at  Constantinople,  many  of 
these  boys  mi«<ht  be  reclaimed  from  their  present  habits  of  lying,  and 
stealings  and  the  seed  of  a  new  order  of  things  might  •  thus  be  sown 
among  the. rising  generation  of  Turkey. 


Chapteb  IV. — Qalata.  ahd  F£!BA. 

Gtalata  and  Pera  are  separated  from  Stamboul  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
li  is !  made  in  compartments,  and  is  so  erected  as  to  admit  of  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  by  whioh  means  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  are 
able  to  sail  up  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  pay  a  halfpenny  toll  over  this 
bridge;  but  the  English  and  French,  during  the  late  war,  paid  no-^ 
thing.  This  privil^^e  was  granted,  so  I  was  told,  on  the  occasioa 
of  an  English  sailor  refusing  to  pay  the  toll,  and  who  administered 
a^  severe  thrashing  to  the  officials  of  the  bridge,  who  attempted,  to 
detain  him. 

Galata  is  a  dirty,  disagreeable  place,  swarming,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  with  drunken  sailors  of  almost  every  nation,  John  Bull  being 
pre  eminent  among  them  all.  I.  saw  three  of  my  nautical  countrymen 
one  day  take  forcible  possession  of  a  caf<^  and  restaurant,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  several  respectable  Greek  merchants  and.  others,  whom 
they  had  forcibly  ejected.  A  host  of  Turkish  policemen  endeavoured 
to  persuade  them  to  leave,  but  Jack  had  received  some  imaginary 
offisnce,  so  he  kept  possession  for  several  hours,  to  the  lossj  of  course,  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  place.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  the 
entire  traffic  of  a  thoroughfare  in  Galata- stopped  by  the  playful  gam- 
bols of  two  or  three  sailors.  The  police,  althoagh  armed  to  the  teeth, 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  natives  have  consequently  an  idea, 
very  difficult  to  be  removed,  that  an  Englishman  is  never  happy  unless 
he  is  drunk. 

Before  landing  at  Galata,  I  was  struck  by  the  carcase  of  a  dead  horse, 
which,  was  floating  about  in  the  water,  rather  inappropriately  in  front  of 
the  so-called  "  office  of  health."  I  passed  by  the  same  spot  several 
weeks  afterwa^s,  and  there  the  same  unwholesome  nuisance  was  still 
to  be  found.  It  was  enough  to  breed  cholera  in  this  "  office  of  heaUh," 
as  well  as  in  every  vi^asel  in  the  vioinity,  but  no  one  was  found  to  take 
npen  himself  the  responsibility  of  its  removal,  and  it  may  be  then  at 
the  present  time,  for  what  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

Galata  is  a  place  of  great  traffic.  Here  you  will  meet  withmear  of 
all  climes  and  characters:  merchant  captains  of  every  maritima  nation 
in  the  world — the  persevering  and  determined  Eng^shmaa,  the;  'eute 
Yankee,  tha-  ouiny  Seot,  the  boisteroue  Iiiahman,  the^  caaning  Gseek, 
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and  the  avaricious  Armenian.  Stand  out  of  the  way  there  at  that 
narrow  turning,  unless  you  wish  to  he  crushed  under  foot  by  those 
Turkish  haraals  (porters),  who  are  carrying  a  large  barrel  of  oil,  dung 
on  two  poles.  They  could  not  stop,  even  if  they  would,  the  impetus 
of  their  load  is  so  great,  so  they  hurry  ialong  at  a  swinging  trot,  yelling 
ttie  while,  that  you  and  other  wayfarers  may  get  out  of  the  way.  In 
the  excitement  of  ^he  moment,  you  flounder  into  that  pool  of  stagnant 
water,  and  then  flounder  out  again,  to  tread  on  that  Greek  capUiin's 
toe.  He  favours  you  with  impolite  objurgations ;  you  do  not  perhaps 
understand  the  Doric  dialect. 

There  must  be  great  wealth  in  this  Galata,  but  it  is  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  outlets  dignified  by  the  name  of  streets  are  merely 
dirty,  narrow  lanes ;  the  houses  are  mean,  and  the  stench  is  abominable. 
It  is  surprising  that  human  life  can  exist  in  such  a  place ;  the  better 
class  of  merchants,  however,  have  their  dwellings  in  the  country.  It 
must  be  bad  enough  to  be  compelled  to  be  in  Galata  for  only  a  short 
time  in  the  day.  It  will  be  quite  impossible  to  improve  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  until  the  whole  of  it  has  been  destroyed  and  purified 
by  fire.     Such  a  contingency  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

Pera  is  said  to  be  the  centre  of  oriental  diplomacy  and  intrigue.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  may  plead  guilty  to  the  impeachment ;  at  all  events 
you  will  meet  oleaginous-lookinp;  functionaries,  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  various  embassies,  at  the  comer  of  every  street.  These 
worthy  gentlemen  may  be  distinguished  by  an  unmistakable  air  of  oily 
satisfaction  about  them,  joined  to  a  sort  of  pensive  melancholy,  the 
latter  being  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  weighty  aflairs  of  state  that  are 
pressing  on  their  minds.*  This  does  not  deprive  them,  however,  of  that 
comfortable  appearance  which  may  generally  be  seen  in  a  man  of  any 
nation  who  eats  and  drinks  of  the  best,  and  has  a  good  digestion. 

The  English,  French,  Russian,  and  other  embas-ies  are  situate  in 
Pera.  Our  own  ambnssador,  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe,  appears  to  be 
more  esteemed  than  liked.  He  has  the  character  of  being  proud  in 
manner  and  irritable  in  disposition,  as  well  as  averse  to  exhibiting  any 
kindness  or  courtesy  to  his  travelling  countrymen.  It  certainly  seems 
rather  diflBcult  of  comprehension  to  a  respectable  English  gentleman 
abroad,  to  find  himself  treated  with  politeness  and  consideration  by 
every  stranger  he  encounters,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  representative 
being  the  single  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

It  is  too  true  that  when  many  Englishmen,  and  more  especially  Lon- 
doners, travel,  they  are  rather  too  precise  in  giving  an  account  of  their 
positions  and  pedigrees.  I  remember  once  encountering  a  party  of 
veritable  London  excursionists  in  the  public  room  at  the  Hotel  des  Pays 
Bus,  at  llotterdam.  They  bustle  d  into  the  room,  snd  proceeded  at  once 
to  inspect  every  individual  and  article  in  it.  They  then  inserted,  with 
considerable  noise  and  lauj»hter,  their  names  and  occupations  in  the 
police  regulation  book  of  the  house.  I  was  curious  enough  to  read 
what  they  had  written  after  they  had  left.  It  was  very  much  as 
follows : — 

"  John  Stubbs,  Esq.,  Master  Shoemaker,  London. 

"  Mary  Stubbs,  his  wife. 

"  Mary  Ann  Stubbs,  daughter  of  the  above,  single  woman. 
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"John  Jones,  Esq.,  Butcher,  London,  sweetheart  of  the  aforesaid 
Mary  Ann  Stubbs." 

The  '*  narrative"  went  on  to  state  that  they  were  travelling  "  to  see 
the  sights.*'  I  have  no  doubt  the  worthy  John  left  his  card  on  his  am- 
bassador, and  experienced  some  surprise  at  not  being  invited  as  a 
g;uest  to  one  of  her  ladyship's  reumona. 

There  are  many  fine  buihlings  in  Pera.  Here  is  the  church  of  the 
British  embassy,  as  well  as  the  Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
The  Koman  Catholics  are  also  permitted  to  carry  the  host  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  The  shops  are  vastly  superior  to  those  in  Stam- 
boul,  but  much  dearer.  They  are  for  the  most  part  kept  by  French 
and  Gn^eks.  Everything  is  remarkably  dear.  You  may,  however,  get 
a  very  good  and  cheap  dinner  at  any  of  the  French  restaurants. 
Talking  of  shops  reminds  me  to  tell  you  that  you  must  never  pay  for 
anything  more  than  half  of  the  price  asked.  The  Greeks  say  that  they 
most  preler  dealing  with  an  Englishman,  as  he  willingly  gives  them 
hjilt'  of  their  demaud,  and  they  take  care  to  charge  accordingly.  The 
French  soldiers  do  not  transact  business  after  this  fashion.  They  lay 
.down  whatever  sum  suits  their  fancy,  and  puramarilj*  walk  off  with  the 
article.  I  saw  a  file  of  French  soldiers  one  day  passing  a  Turkiph  fruit- 
stall.  They  stopped  successively,  pocketed  something  that  suited  them, 
laid  down  their  money,  much  less  than  a  reasonable  simi,  and  marched 
on.  The  shopkeeper  took  the  matter  philosophically,  as  he  knew  it 
was  of  no  use  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  glad  enough  to  get 
anj^thing  for  his  goods,  considering  his  customers. 

The  hotels  at  Pera  are  excellent.  Misseri's  is  reported  to  be  the 
best  of  all.  The  Hotel  de  TEurope  and  the  Globe  are  also  very  good 
houses.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  they  are  free  from  fleas.  That 
pertinacious  cosmopolite  swarms  everywhere.  The  dogs  at  Pera  do 
not  thrive  as  they  do  at  Stamboul,  and  they  are  consequently  much  less 
numerous  here  than  in  the  former  place.  They  are  not,  however,  of  a 
superior  species. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  loading  down  from  Pera  to  the  waterside,  is 
Topana  It  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Turks,  and  you  will  find  in  it 
all  I  he  squaliduess  and  wretchedness  which  is  always  seen  where  the 
Turk  lives.  I  believe  this  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and 
not  from  a  natural  love  of  filth. 

There  is  an  ancient  mosque  at  Topana,  wl:ere  the  Sultan  always 
goes  on  a  Friday.  I  once  heard  his  military  band  play  in  the  square 
haid  by.  The  Turks  are  certainly  not  gifted  with  a  taste  for  instru^ 
mental  music  ;  their  military  bands  play  harshly,  and  out  of  time  and 
tune. 

At  Topana  there  is  a  small  manufactory  for  casting,  turning,  and 
boring  cannon.  The  Turks  appear  to  manage  the  business  with  much 
iacility.  I  also  went  over  the  arsenal  at  Topana.  I  had  no  ticket  of 
admission,  and  the  Turkish  guards  looked  very  suspiciously  at  me. 
They  may  have  mistaken  me  lor  a  Eussian  spy,  but  they  did  not  offer 
to  apprehend  me. 

At  the  Topana  wharf  I  got  into  a  caique  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  lower  Scutari.  It  was  a  large  boat,  and  held  six  passengers.  There 
were  several  Turkish  women  in  it,  and  the  boatmen  consequently 


Ttifftw^  to^take  to©  in.  In  this  predicament  a  very'good*««ituied  Tnrk- 
ish  ofScer  in  uniform  interceded  for  mci  and  I  was  admitted.  In  Jut, 
the  prejudiccB  of  the  Turks  are  fast  dying  away. 


Chafteb  Y. — ^HospiTiLi.  Mava&exbkt  at  ScircAJa. 

TTBEtnost  melancholy  reminiscences  of  the  war  in  the  Eaet  ere  eon- 
sected  with  the  hospitals,  for  death  from  disease,  in  this  wfor,  has 
carried  off  our  soldiers  in  a  most  disproportionate  manner.  The  state 
of  things,  then,  in  the  hospitals,  even  at  the  most  propitious  period,  was 
Tery  sad.  There  you  daily  saw  men,  who  were  once  strong  and  heiirty, 
and  once  famous  for  their  prowess  among  their  comrades,  reduced  by 
horrible  Crimean  fever,  or  the  no  less  horrible  Crimean  dysentery,  to 
mere  skin  and  bone ;  there  you  would  encounter  the  once  tall  and  able 
grenadier  bowed  down  with  pain ;  the  short  and  once  sturdy  riflemen 
-now  listless  and  despairing.  The  dragoon  is  now  heavy  only  in  name, 
and  the  soldier  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  has  generally  some  esprit  du 
corps  about  him,  was  languishing  and  hopeless.  One  fine  mede  man 
of  this  latter  corps  was  not  to  be  cheered  by  any  endeavours  of  chap- 
lain or  medical  man.  The  soldiers  tried  hard  to  rouse  him  out  of  bis 
dangerous  lethargy,  but  it  was  in  vain :  '*  Let  me  die,"  was  his  only 
answer;  and  this  man  had  no  perceptible  complaint.  One  day  he 
would  be  a  trifle  better,  and  the  next  he  would  relapse,  until  he  gradu- 
ally pined  away  and  died. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  about  the  climate  of  Scutari,  and 
its  immense  grave-yard  does  not  certainly  improve  the  atmosphere. 
The  sick  seldom  appeared  to  me  to  gain  strength.  A  singular  sort  of 
lassitude  attacked  them,  and  they  existed  on  eufferance,  as  it  were, 
sometimes  for  months,  and  then  died.  There  were  some  instances 
•where  men  had  arrived  at  the  very  point  of  death,  when  every  moment 
«eemed  to  be  their  last,  and  the  system  would  suddenly  rally,  and  then 
they  recovered.  This  was  very  seldom.  The  poor  fellow  whom  I 
have  mentioned  above,  was,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  apparently 
much  better.  He  was  much  more  cheerful  than  usual,  and  was  looking 
forward  hopefully  to  a  speedy  return  to  England  and  his  friends.  I 
was  sent  for  to  see  him  in  the  evening.  The  hue  of  death  was  on  his 
countenance,  but  he  felt  no  pain.  He  spoke  to  me  and  asked  roe  to 
"grant  him  a  great  favour  before  he  died  :  it  was  to  allow  him  to  have 
hiseostomary  pipe  of  tobacco.  It  would  remind  him,  he  said,  of  his 
old  friends  at  home ;  of  his  village  companions,  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  him  when  he  was  once  an  agriculturtd  liibourer  in  England.  It  was 
against  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  to  grant  his  request ;  but  how 
eonld  1  refuse  him  under  the  circumstances  ? 

It  was  remarkable  how  the  sick  men  looked  forward  to  their  pipes 
as  their  only  solace  in  sickness.  I  really  believe  that  the  prohibition 
against  smoking  in  the  hospital  was  more  trying  to  them  than  the 
pangs  of  the  most  severe  wound  or  burning  fever ;  and  they  wooM 
try  all  sorts  of  artifices  to  deceive  the  orderlies  of  the  ward  in  this 
Bespect.  Ter  this  purpose,  men  who  could  hardly  move  in  their  beds 
would  get-up,  dress,  and  walk  down  the  corridors  into  the  yard  of 'tJie 
hospital,  and  when  tiiey  had  smoked  their  pipes  'tiiey  would  ^return  to 
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dkbeir  beds,  exhausted,  bat  contented.  TJbey  eyidently  ooosidexed  tb^ 
)bad  ihen  performed  a  duty  which  they  owed  to  themselved. 

When  the  war  commenced,  and  the  large  Bariack  fiio^pital  at  Scutari 
was  handed  OTer  to  the  English  by  the  Turkiah, government,  we  ought 
'ioertainly  to  have  felt  satisfied,  had  it  not  happened  that  the  building 
was  in  a  most  filthy  condition;  in  fact,  it  would  in  all  probability h»^e 
been  more  advisable,  in  a  sanatory  if  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  if  the 
iBntish  executive  in  the  East  had  poUtely  decUnad  the  offer^of  the  Turkey 
;and  had  erected  a  .tempojary  hospital  ibr  our  troops.  Our  soldiers,  at  finst 
.positively  refused  to  enter  the  Barrack  Hospital,  and  preferred  to  pitch 
.their  tents  and  remain  under  canvas  on  the  space  of  ground  between 
the  Barrack  and  General  Hospitals. 

When  the  cholera  of  1855  broke  out  in  the  Barrack  Hospital  at 
Scutari,  it  was  found  that  the  epidemic  ceased  as  soon  as  the  invalids 
were  moved  out  and  placed  in  tents.  This  simple  fact  speaks  voliune9, 
.«nd  cannot  help  causing  one  to  indulge  in  mournful  contemplations  over 
the  many  weary  months  during  which  our  poor  soldiers  were  lying  on 
';4heir  sick-beds  in  this  hospital.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  build- 
ing was  never  intended  by  the  Turks  as  an  hospital ;  we  employed  it 
for  that  purpose,  and  kept  possession  of  it  during  the  war.  I  think  we 
had  much  better  have  left  it  to  the  original  possessors.  In  the  Brst 
place,  it  was  miserably  ventilated,. for  the  .Turks  do  not  understand  this 
sort  of  thing  at. all.  The  air  in  it  was  sometimes  so  bad,  and  especially 
-at  night,  that  it  was  almost  unbearable.  Vermin  of  every  description 
swarmed  in  it.  Indeed,  I  have  been  told  that,  when  our  soldiers  first 
inhabited  it,  the  white  facings  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  were  soon 
tjairned  into  a  dingy  chocolate  colour  by  the  myriads  of  fleas  which 
.-^ported  in  all  directions. 

I  remember  an  English  officer,  who  was  put  into  quarters  in  the 
place,  being  invalided  home  to  England,  and  sent  on  ^ore  by  mistake, 
saying  to  me  that  it  would  soon  kill  him. 

*'This  place,"  he  repeated  to  me  over  and  over  again,  "will  "SOon 
jijush  me." 

I  am  happy  to  eay  he  left  it  in  a  few  days,  and  is  now  convalescent. 

English  cleanliness  and  whitewash  soon,  however,  improved  matters, 
and  the  hospital  was  made  to  look  as  well  as  it  possibly  could ;  but  it 
was  never  to  be  compared  with  the  General  Hospital.  This  latter  was 
j>urposcly  built  by  the  Turks  as  an  hospital ;  and  when  the  English 
obtained  possession  of  it,  they  very  soon  altered  its  internal  appearance. 
Here  there  is  an  excellent  Turkisli  bath,  with  other  conveniences. 
IJothing  could  surpass  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  liogers,  the 
; purveyor  of  this  hospital,  l^ot  a  single  thing  was  ever  out  of  place, 
everything  was  clean  in  it.  Indeed,  as  an  hospital  orderly  said  to  .juq, 
•when  I  paid  it  a  first  visit,  "  Youmight  eat  your  dinner,  sir,  oil;  the  &oof, 
land  no  harm  done." 

Talking  of  dinner  reminds  me  of  the  culinary  department.  Suoh 
Jbiuildings  as  the  Barrack  and  General  Hospitals  necessarily  required  very 
itti^tensive  kitchens.  At  first  they  were  very  inadequately  provided  wiOi 
mQceBsavie8,;S0  imich  so,  that  the  sick  could  not  possibly  get  what  .they 
.wanted,  but  .afterwards  by  dint  of  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  a  few 
.d^saoiical  men,  this  e^  was  remedied.     Kitchen  utenails  were  tiim 
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superabundantly  supplied,  and  the  sick  soldiers  fared  yery  well ;  raueh 
better,  in  fact,  than  they  could  reasonably  expect.  We  know  how 
dainty  and  exacting  the  sick  usually  are,  and  yet  so  excellent  was  the 
'  diet  at  last  in  the  Scutari  hospitals,  that  the  soldiers  themselves  fre- 
quently expressed  surprise  at  the  goodness  and  abundance  of  their  daily 
rations. 

Monsieur  Soyer  may  have  done  much  to  cause  this  better  state  of 
things,  but  I  doubt  it  myself,  for  I  was  once  informed  in  the  kitchen 
at  the  Barrack  Hospital,  that  none  of  his  receipts  were  ever  used.  I 
really  cannot  see,  therefore,  the  utility  of  sending  out  an  expensive 
experimentalist  like  Soyer  to  the  East,  when  soldiers  have  a  natural 
distaste  for  what  they  term  **  French  kickshaws." 

The  soldier  in  hospital  has  the  same  peculiar  gastronomic  tastes  which 
he  has  in  health.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  me  to  find  a  man 
in  a  profound  state  of  debility  longing  for  a  piece  of  hard  dumpling, 
and  thinking  himself  ill-used  when  the  surgeon  refused  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  encouraging  indigestion. 

Another  receptacle  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  but  more  especially 
for  officers,  at  Scutari,  was  tho  Palace  Hospital,  so  called  by  reason  of 
its  being  a  summer  residence  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  in  a  delightful 
situation,  but  lying  low,  and  consequently  very  unhealthy. 

Dr.  Macilrae  was  the  inspector,  and  under  his  excellent  mananement 
everything  was  done  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  patients. 

The  plain  near  this  hospital  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the 
Sultan's  brother.  He  came  there  for  horse  exercise,  of  which  he  is 
particularly  fond,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Sultan  himself  goes  there  some- 
times. The  stables  for  the  whole  of  the  English  cavalry  were  erected 
near  this  spot  last  winter.  The  Turkish  cavalry  also  exercised  here 
every  day,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  Eng- 
lish horses ;  they  themselves  ride  little  ambling  nags,  that  are  very 
enduring,  but  make  no  show  on  a  field  day. 

An  instructive  incident  happened  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
the  English  cavalry  stables  at  Scutari.  The  contractor,  as  usual  a  wily 
Greek,  had  all  but  completed  his  job,  when  the  whole  structure  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  work  was  fortunately  incomplete,  or  the  English 
government  would  have  been  responsible  for  the  loss.  This  man  had 
overreached  himself  by  endeavouring  to  make  as  much  by  the  contract 
as  he  could,  and  he  had  therefore  employed  bad  material  and  worse 
workmanship.  He  is  said  to  have  ruined  himself  in  consequence — a 
very  excellent  moral  lesson,  if  the  facts  of  the  case  ai'e  such  as  were 
stated  to  me. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  paying  a  well-deserved 
compliment  to  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  heroic  band  of  nurses,  al- 
though I  do  not  particularly  approve  of  the  system  of  providing  sick 
soldiers  with  female  nurses,  as  it  is  open  to  evident  disadvantages;  but 
the  excellent  ladies  who  went  out  to  the  East,  and  patiently  endured 
the  first  horrors  of  hospital  mismanagement,  remaining  through  all  the 
dangers  of  infectious  disease,  and  under  the  depn^ssing  nature  of  their 
duties,  deserve  our  deepest  sympathies.  I  had  several  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  Miss  Nightingale.  She  is  a  lady  very  un- 
like the  **  correct  likenesses  "  which  have  been  sold  of  her.    She  is 
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gentle  and  nnassumiDg  in  ber  manner,  bat  you  soon  discover  that  she 
is  no  ordinary  woman.  She  has  none  of  that  disagreeable  bmsqneuesa 
which  is  said  to  characterise  slrong-minded  women  in  general.  An 
American  writer  has  published  a  highly-glowing  description  of  her 
" heavenly  countenance"  and  " angelic  smile."  To  confess  the  truth, 
there  is  something  very  peculiar  and  winning  in  the  lady's  smile.  It 
is  there  you  discover  her  expression,  and,  failiug  this,  all  portraits  of 
her  must  be  incorrect.  A  word  also  here  in  favour  of  the  Bermondsey 
nuns.  These  kind  ladies  were  untiring  in  their  exertions.  They 
were  to  be  Ibund  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  administering  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick.  It  was  indeed  sad  to  me  to  see  them  stalking  about 
the  hospitals,  looking  at  and  conversing  with  no  one,  but  seeming  to  be 
buried  in  contemplation  of  a  different  order  of  things.  I  had  once  a 
conversation  with  one,  and  with  only  one  of  these  kind  ladies,  and  I 
found  her  so  well  informed  on  so  many  subjects,  that  I  really  retired 
ashamed  of  my  own  ignoranre.  Nothing  was  also  left  undone  at  Scu- 
tari by  the  medical  men  in  chaise  of  the  sick.  Perhaps  a  few  more  so- 
called  ^*  medical  comforts  "  might  have  done  no  harm  to  the  soldiers  in 
health ;  but  when  we  take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  management  of 
the  Scutari  hospitals,  I  think  we  shall  find  that,  although  some  incap- 
able men  failed  in  their  duty,  yet  the  soldiers  themselves  will  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  their  wonts  were  always  attended  to,  and  that  they 
received  every  kindness  and  attention  during  those  unhappy  days  when 
they  were  lying  sick  or  wounded  in  the  British  hospitals  in  the  East. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  NICAKAGUAN  CANAL  AND  THE  MOSQUITO  SHORE. 

The  important  commercial  advantages  accruing  to  all  trading  nations 
from  a  water-passage  across  the  American  continent  and  connecting  the 
two  great  oceans,  would  evidently  yield  particular  profit  to  the  inbabitants 
of  the  immediate  region  traversed  by  the  canal.  Influenced  by  these 
motives,  the  supreme  government  of  Central  America  commissioned 
engineers  in  1837  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  the  Ilivcr 
San  Juan,  and  the  isthmus  separating  these  bodies  of  water.  The 
result  of  this  survey  we  shall  lay  in  a  condensed  form  before  our 
readers. 

The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  thirty.  Within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  shore  the  water 
is  two  fathoms  in  depth.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  lake  the  soundings 
vary  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms.  The  streams  generated  in  the  high 
lands  around  pour  their  tributary  waters  into  the  lake,  which  thus 
becomes  the  reservoir  of  a  great  tract  of  country.  This  lake  is  dotted 
with  little  islands,  some  of  which  are  several  miles  in  circumference. 
The  largest  of  these,  Ometepet,  is  the  abode  of  a  numerous  community 
of  Indians  who  cultivate  the  ground,  raising  their  harvest  of  corn  and 
tending  their  herds.    These  gentle-hearted  and  meek-spirited  people 
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prasent  a  piotan  of  Aioadian  fiimpliciiy,  liFing  on  ike  eeroal  tpmdiMe 
of  their  awn  lands,  and  drinking  the  :milk  yielded  by  tJM^ir  .flockfl. 
Duly  repaicingto'ibeir  okurch  on  fittbbath  and  holy  daya,  thoy  iiat^a 
with  reverence  to  thfi.m>iGe  of  their  pastor.  (His  words  are;oiD&ipolent 
AVer  their  will,  and  their  actions  are  obedient  to  his  adme.  Saae 
amongst  them  are  invested  with  a  jnagiatexial  power,  bnt  their  fiano- 
tions  are  seldom  called >into  action  ;  the  pastoral  adnioniuonft  of  a -singte 
priest  are  suffioient  to  keep  the  entire  conunjonity  in  peace.  The  IxhI 
of  their  hands  is  sufficient  to  supply  their  simple  wants,  theunfeeliiig 
train  attendant  upon,  wide  commercial  intercourse  haying  .not  yet  filkd 
their  souls  >with  the  greed  of  gain,  but  should  the- restless  steam-engtne 
^ith  its  incessant  pi^-^puff  ever  make  its  way  through  this  crimelaas 
islet,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Will  the  vapour  wi^  which  it  dims 
.the  azure  sky  be  emblematic  of  the  troublous  emotions  ooncomitaat 
twith  the  avarice  and  ambition  attendant  upon  extensive  foreign  traffic? 
Truly  the  genius  of  commerce  demands  large  sacrifices. 

It  has  been  found  upon  careful  investigation  that  the  waters  of  tbe 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  are  one  hundred,  and  twenty *eight  feet  three  inohas 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific  at  low  water ;  and  it  was  ascertained  by 
observations  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama  that  the  Pacific  at  low  water  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama  is  six  feet  six  inches  lower  than  the  Garihbean  Saa. 
f  ollovt  ing  the  most  correct  calculations,  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  tone  fast 
above  the  Caribbean  level. 

Owing  to  the  periodical  rains  and  the  quantity  of  water  poured  into 
the  lake  by  its  tributaries,  there  is  naturally  a  very  great  difference  of 
depth  of  water  at  difierent  seasonp.  By  estimates  ta^en  at  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  heights,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  variation  be- 
tween these  two  points  is  six  feet  and  a-half.  So  uniform  is  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  waters  that,  in  a  period  of  several 
years,  the  mean  difference  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  Unlike  Lake 
Superior  and  other  land-bound  bodies  of  water,  Luke  Nicaragua  is 
.'iBrely  visited  by  a  tempest ;  sometimes,  indeed,  under  the  influenee  of 
A  northerly  or  a  north-easterly  wind,  an  angry  surge  lashes  the  weatsm 
chore,  but  it  seldom  does  harm. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  next  object tof 
tour  oonsideration  shall  be  the  Eiver  San  Juan.  The  difficulties  offered 
shere  to  an  easy  navigation  are  such  as  would  require  the  aids  of  sdenoe 
and  art  for  their  removal.  The  length  of  the  river  is  about  eighty 
English  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  from  three  hundred  to  twelve  hua- 
dred  feet.  The  depth  is  equally  uncertain,  varying  from  two  to  eight 
feUhoms.  The  idownward  force  of  the  current  is  about  two  miles  an 
dionr  at  ordinary  times ;  in  the  rainy  season  the  speed  is  mnoh  ao- 
•eilenited ;  hut  at  the  rapids  the  waters,  flow  with  still  greater  ^»eed 
>thn>ugh  Iheir  bed.  Thasexapiiis  were  long  erroaeQHaly  talked  of  .as 
(Cataracts,  a  character  which  they  certainly  do  not  deserve,  but.aa  tJUssr 
*zeinoval  would  be  aiecessary  to  the  perfectly  free  navigation  of  the  river, 
ure  shall  here  make  special  mentbn  of  them.  They  are  four  in  rnna- 
ter,  the  Maekaca,:fialas,  Oastillo-viejo,  and  Tore.  Theae  four  lapids 
4»aour  .within  ja  apaoe  of  twelve  inilaB.  Ifaohuca,  the  lai|gast»  dsflMsaily 
Atxmile  Jm  extent.    The  djateiioe  .£QBm.MaohaQa  to  Salas  ja  Mwikmi^; 
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inm  Balas  to  Gastillo^yicjo,  and  from  CSastiUotYiejo  do  Ton>,  ihe  »di»* 
tances  are  reRpectively  about  four  miles ;  the  depth  of  water  being 
throughout  from  three  to  six  fathoms.  These  rapids  are  formed  by 
Bharp  and  broken  masses  of  rock,  visible  above  the  surface  whm  the 
irater  is  low.  Between  these  rocks  there  is  a  passage  through  which 
piraguas,  or  boats  of  six  and  eight  tons  burden,  sail  safely.  Thaae 
piraguas  have  each  a  crew  of  ten  or  twelve  ni«a ;  they  navigate  the 
river  at  all  seasons  and  in  perfect  safety — indeed,  itds  eaid  that  not  one 
fatal  accident  is  recorded  as  having  beiallen  a  piragua  on  these  expedi- 
tions. The  downward  voyage  is  comparatively  easy,  the  only  pre- 
caution necessary  being  to  keep  steadily  in  the  channel  and  avoid  the 
rocks ;  but  the  return  voyage,  labouring  against  the  current,  is  very 
irearisome.  These  piraguas  never  carry  sails  on  the  liver,  though  tbay 
do  on  the  lake.  The  boatmen  are  not  expert  enough  to  manage  canvas 
in  a  narrow  channel.  In  ascending  the  river,  theimen  are  obliged  to 
use  long  poles,  which,  acting  as  levers,  slowly  carry  the  boats  over  the 
impediments.  So  slow  is  the  operation,  that  passing  one  rapid  is  often 
the  work  of  several  hours ;  so  difficult  is  the  task  that  it  is  sometimea 
necessary  to  land  the  cargo  during  the  process.  This  loading  and  re* 
loading  prolongs  still  more  the  tedium  of  the  voyage.  The  river  at 
Hachuca  is  about  nine  hundred  feet  wide ;  at  CastiUo-viejo  it  is  only 
three  hundred.  These  rapids  are  the  chief  impediment  to  the  easy 
navigation  of  the  San  Juan.  Unless  they  be  removed  the  river  wiU 
never  be  navigable  for  ships  of  heavy  tonnage ;  but  their  removal  is  not 
an  impossibility.  When  we  consider  the  wonders  operated  by  engi- 
neering in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  we  cannot  regard  these  obstacles 
as  insuperable;  and  were  all  other  conditions  for  the  conatractum 
of  a  canal  favourable,  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  speedily  over- 
come. 

Besides  many  small  streamtf  that  &11  into  the  San  Juan,  there  ace 
two  tributaries  of  considerahle  magnitude :  these  are  the  San  Cailse 
and  the  Serapequi.  Both  have  their  rise  in  Costa  Bica  and  pour  into 
the  bed  of  die  tSan  Juan  a  considerable  body  of  water.  Unlike  the 
other  rivers  of  Central  America,  the  port  of  San  Jnan  is  free  from  bar 
or  impediment,  but  it  is  subject  to  another  inconvenience.  About. tea 
miles  above  the  port  the  river  sends  off  another  branch,  which,  lessen- 
ing the  foree  of  the  current  in  the  main  bed,  causes  a  considerable 
deposit  of  mud  and  sand  which  would  otherwise  be  carried  into  the 
sea.  The  quantity  of  water  carried  off  by  this  branch,  the  Colorado, 
as*  it  is  called,  has  been  estimated  with  considerable  accuracy.  The 
opening  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  the  d^th  of  .the 
water  in  the  centre,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  is  nine  feet,  but  in  the  ndny 
season  the  depth  is  cbuhled.  According  to  these  estimates,  it  is  fboad 
that  28,178  cubic  yards  of  water  every  minute  are  drawn  off  in  the 
dry  season,  and  86,840  in  the  rainy.  Following  this  calculation,. the 
quantity  of  water  so  drawn  off  would  be  sufficient  to  fill,  in  thespaoe  of 
seven  hours,  a  canal  S0,000  yards  in  length  and  600  in  breadth,  fW]th>a 
depth  of  three  ftiUioms.  But  there  are  objectioiis  to  making  tke 
Oolorado  the  means  of  a  canal  oommunieation :  first,  there  is  vat  the 
ambouchurea  very  dangerous  bar,  and  there  is  no  port  or  aay  finiilify 
for  making  one;  besides,  theXUbiado  flows  thiongk  a  tarel-coantiy, 
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and,  the  channel  not  being  much  confined,  the  waters  frequently  over- 
flow. 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  natural  features  of  the  lake  and 
the  river,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  means  of  rendering 
them  available  for  a  canal  communication.  In  the  first  place  the 
outlet  of  the  Colorado  should  be  closed,  and  the  channel  of  the  San 
Juan  deepened  from  the  point  of  juncture  down  to  the  port;  and,  not 
the  least  important  task,  tho  rapids  should  be  removed.  This  last- 
named  condition  would  be,  no  doubt,  the  most  difficult  to  estabUsh. 
The  rocks  forming  these  rapids  ore  apparently  the  results  of  volcanic 
agency.  We  have  already  remarked  that  in  some  parts  they  approach 
the  surface  of  the  wati^rs,  in  others  rise-  above  it.  These  rocks  are  of 
hornblende,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  none  of  that  formation  are 
found  in  any  part  of  the  river,  excepting  in  that  portion  where  the 
rapids  exist ;  nor  are  such  rocks  found  in  any  part  of  the  banks.  The 
removal  of  these  impediments  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
but  the  object  in  view  is  one  of  great  importance.  Besides  the  cleanng 
away  of  the  rocks  there  is  the  deepening  of  the  channel.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  extraordinary  means  need  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  the 
portion  of  the  river  to  be  witiened  is  that  lying  between  the  juncture  of 
the  Colorado  branch  and  the  embouchure  of  the  San  Juan,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  In  this  space  the  river  widens  considerably, 
and  is  obstructed  by  many  very  small  islets,  some  rising  only  a  foot  above 
the  water,  all  covered  with  grass.  All  these  scattered  spots  of  earth 
form  innumerable  channels,  some  so  narrow  as  to  be  impassable  for  the 
piraguas  that  trade  in  the  river.  These  islets  are  of  a  clayey  formation, 
and  seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  river  in 
this  part,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  trunks  of  trees,  the 
mud  and  sand  carried  down  by  the  stream,  accumulated  in  difierent 
places,  and  gradually  formed  these  obstructions.  As  the  evil  went  on 
increasing  so  long,  the  remedy  must  be  naturally  in  proportion  expensive 
and  tedious.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some  million  cubic  yards  of 
mud  should  bo  cleared  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  render  it  navigable 
for  ships  of  heavy  burden.  We  do  not  ourselves  profess  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  we  merely  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers  what 
has  been  adduced  of  most  importance  on  both  sides. 

The  projected  canal  of  Nicaragua  would  be  terminated  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  by  San  Juan,  or  Greytown,  where  the  harbour  is  good  and 
may  be  entered  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  kind  of  weather  without 
risk.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  about  five  fathoms  water,  the  port 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  may,  with  a  little  expense,  be  rendered  a  very 
imposing  terminus  for  the  canul.  On  the  Pacific  side,  the  port  of  San 
Juan  del  Sur  presents  equal  advantages.  On  each  side  of  this  port  there 
is  a  promontory  nearly  five  hundred  feet  high,  advancing  far  into  the 
sea.  A  line  drawn  from  one  point  to  the  other  would  measure  more 
than  three  thousand  feet.  The  entrance  is  clear  with  ten  fathoms  water, 
decreasing  gradually,  until,  within  six  hundred  feet  of  the  shore,  the 
depth  of  water  is  only  two  fathoms.  Within  a  mile  of  San  Juan,  ttiere 
is  another  port  of  pretty  much  the  same  dimensions  and  form.  The  in- 
tervening ground  is  flat,  and  presents  every  facility  for  cutting  a  canal 
iihould  it  bo  deemed  advisable  to  unite  the  two  poits. 
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Should  the  Eirer  San  Jofin  he  made  naTigahle  up  to  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  ships  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  might  then  make  a 
traj$t  of  fifty  miles  across  the  lake  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  Lnjas. 
This  point  heing  gained,  nothing  remains  hut  to  cut  the  isthmus  lying 
hetween  the  lake  and  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur.  This  space  may 
he  intersected  by  a  tolerably  straight  line  of  about  20,000  yards.  An  im- 
mense advantage  would  be  gained  by  making  the  River  Lajas  part  of 
tbe  canal.  The  mean  breadth  of  this  river  is  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  From  its  junction  with  the  Lake  Nicaragua  for  the  space  of 
nearly  six  thousand  yards,  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  three  fathoms 
to  one.  The  bottom  is  mud  or  soft  soil,  in  some  places  twenty-eight 
feet  deep.  At  the  end  of  six  thousand  yards,  the  river  makes  a  bend. 
From  this  point  the  canal  should  follow  a  different  course.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground  varies  a  good  deal,  in  some  places  being  higher 
than  the  lake,  in  others  falling  below.  However,  in  a  space  of  nearly 
10,000  yards,  the  surface  of  the  land  is  in  most  places  lower  than  the 
lake,  and  in  no  part  rises  much  above  it.  Thus  we  perceive  that  this 
portion  of  the  canal  could  be  always  filled  from  the  lake.  The  first  ten 
thousand  yards,  or  half  the  length  of  the  projected  canal,  would  involve 
nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  expense  of  cutting.  But  from  this  point 
the  land  rises  and  sinks,  keeping  always  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
lake,  until  within  about  six  thousand  yards  of  the  Pacific,  when  the 
descent  becomes  as  rapid  as  the  ascent  was  steep.  We  here  find  in  this 
canal  of  20,000  yards  in  length,  the  first  half  is  comparatively  easy  of 
execution,  but  that  the  latter  portion  presents  considerable  difficulty. 
A  tunnel  seems  the  means  best  calculated  to  overcome  these  obstacles. 
The  undertaking  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  stupendous  one,  for  the  excava- 
tion should  bo  of  sufficient  elevation  to  allow  ships  to  pass.  At  a  survey 
made  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  it  was  estimated  that  a  tunnel  121 
feet  in  height  and  about  6,000  yards  in  length  would  cost  a  million  and 
a-half  sterling,  but  should  an  interior  walling  be  necessary,  the  expense 
woul'I  be  a  million  more.  Taking  this  calculation  as  a  standard,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  tunnel  at  Nicaragua  could  be  built  at  less  expense  by 
half  a  million  sterling  than  at  Panama. 

As  to  the  means  of  supplying  water  to  that  part  of  the  canal  which 
could  not  bo  filled  from  the  lake,  the  nature  of  the  country  furnishes 
abundant  resources  in  the  numerous  streams  and  rivers  that  lie  in  the 
projected  line. 

A  few  words  about  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  through  which  the  pro- 
jected canal  should  pass,  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place. 

Nicaragua  comprises  a  space  of  3,000  square  leagues,  and  in  goo- 
grafihical  position  possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  all  the  other 
states  of  Central  America.  Washed  on  the  south-west  by  the  Pacific, 
where  it  has  excellent  ports,  extraordinary  facilities  are  offered  for  com- 
munication with  Western  America,  Australia,  and  the  eastern  countries 
of  Asia;  on  the  ea^t,  the  Atlantic  is  ready  to  bear  the  ships  of  Europe, 
Africa,  the  United  States,  and  Eastern  America  to  Oreytown.  An  in- 
ternal communication  across  the  country  seems  easy  by  means  of  the 
Kiver  San  Juan  and  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  but  of  this  we  have  already 
spoken.  We  have  already  seen  how  Central  America,  then  called  the 
kingdom  of  Ouatemalay  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  how  the  five 
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jMTOfiBCGs.ttltimaiely  erected  themselveB  intofiye  indepe&deiit  AipQblics. 
For  more  thun  twenty  yeavs  after  the  separation  from  Spain,  the  history 
of  !Niearagua  may  be  comprised  in  that  of  the  other  states,  generally  oo« 
oapied  in  quarrels  with  one  another,  or  in  interaal  dieseniiien;  About 
1848  her  intercourse  with  England  commenced.  A  people  so  oommer^ 
eial  a»  the  English  soon  perceived  the  importance  of  Greytown,  or  San 
Juan  as  it  was  then  called.  Influenced  by  feelings  to  which  we  shall 
refer  by  and  by,  the  English,  in  the  beginning  of  1848,  seized  upon 
Greytown,  asnerting  th^t  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Mosquito  territory  which 
had.  been  under  English  protection  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II*  This 
question  of  possession  we  shall  not  at  the  present  moment  dincuss.  The 
bbuffdaries  of  the  Mosquito  territory  have  never  been  clearly  defined, 
and  now  that  the  afipect  of  things  has  materially  changed,  we  shall  not 
off^ran^opinion  during  the  pending  diiicussion.  If  the  English  title  to 
Greytown  was  not  well  founded,  their  conduct,,  at  least,  was  that  of 
person*  who  believed  themselves  masters  of  theplaee.  The  Eifglidi 
minister  at  Guatemala  has  been  known  to- make  serious  remonetranoes 
to  the  government  of  Nioanigun^  declaring  thai  some  sulijects  of  the 
latter  state  conducted  themselves  at  Greytown  as  if  the  place  belonged 
to'them,  whereas  the  English' minister  declared  that  Greytown >wa»  as 
independent  of  Nicaragua  as  was  Costa  Eica. 

Here  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Things  proceeded  in  thia 
simin  until  at  length  the  states  of  Nicaragua^  Honduras,  and  Salvador 
resolved  to  imite  in  a  federul  union  fbr  mutual  protection.  This  ques** 
tion  of  Greytown  induces  us  again  to  speak  of  tho  Mosquito  territoiy 
and  the  English  protectorate  of  that  region.  The  boundaries,  as  we  have 
said,  have  never  been  deariy  defined.  It  is  a  long  strip  of  coast  extend* 
ing^  from  the  embonchure  of  the  San  Juan  to  Cape  Honduras,  these 
boundaries  extending  or  contracting,  according  to  the  opinions  or 
interests  of  the  deseriber.  So  far  we  con  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
Isngthof  the  Mosquito  territory,  but  of  its  deptli  inwards  from  the  coast^ 
we'  oan  say  nothing.  No  boundary  line  has  ever  been  drawn.  The 
Indians  of  this  coast  never  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  when, 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  a.  British  squadron  appeared  in 
these  seas,  the  king  of  l^squito,  with  the  sanction  of  his  chiefs  and 
peofile,  put  his  territory  und^  the  protection  of  England,  which  rela* 
tion  has  ever  since  been  maintained.  Greytown  has  been  often  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Landmarks  having  never  been  firmly  fixed,  one 
piipty  claims  it  for  the  Mosqaito  Indians,  another  asserts  it  to  belong  to 
Xiicaragua. 

This  dispute  on-  the  boundary  question  led  to  serious  consequences  in 
the  August  of  1841,  when  Major  Macdonald,  governor  of  Bulize,  accom- 
panied by  the-  king  of  Mosquito,  landed  at  the  embouchure  of  the  San 
Juan,  and  surprised  and  captured  the  governor  of  Nicaragua.  The  pri-» 
soner  was  charged  with  having  infiinged  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the 
Mosquito  king.  The- punishment -was  sunnnary,  nor  was  the  form  of  a 
tiial  gone  throng.  The  poor  governor  was  hurried  on  board  a  ship 
which  immediately  set  sail  and  ultimately  landed,  him  on  a  lonely  spot 
of^  the  desolate  coast.  Such  conduct  excited' loud  remonstrance.  The 
Bnglish  minister  at  Guatemala  drew  up  w  r^ort*  justifying  the 
daitnafof  the  king  of  Mosquito  and.  t^e  oondoct  of  Major  Maodonidd^ 
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J.  to.thk  leport,  it  appears  that  in'  l797,.whil8i'Ceiitfal  Aine«> 
rioa  WB8) still  under  the  SpaniBh  yoke,  a  certain  kin^;  of  Mosquito  visited 
tlie  provinces  of  Giiatenialft  and  Salvador,  where  he  was  received  with 
aU  the  hononrsdne  to  his  rank.  There  is  a  vague  mmour  of  this  king 
or  one-<^  his  soccessorB  having  sold  the  MoFquito  territory  to  England 
jGbr  the  smn  of  35,000  francs ;  but  as  no-claim  founded  on  such  a  title  has 
owubeen  put  forwand.  we  can  attach  no  more  importance  to  the  report 
tlian  is. generally  dne*  to  legendary  tules.  But  the  king  of  1842,  Revert 
GharJes  Frederick,  made  a  will,  in  which  he  expresses  his  gratitude 
to  the'  Queen  of  England  who  upheld  and  protected  him  as  her  prede* 
OMscnrs  had  done  by  his  ancestors.  By  this  will,  Robert  Charles  Frederick 
otderedy  th^t  in  case  of  his  death,  Mk  queen  sHoold  govern  during  the 
nvinority  of  hissons.  Major  Maodonald  was  appointed  esceoutor  of  this 
testament  Foreign  protectoiates  and  boundary  questions*  have  been  no 
lessfruitfo}  in  qnacrels  in  the  new  than  than  the  old  world,  as  we  shall 
BtB  presently. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua  amount  to  about  235,000,  living  in. 
towns  and  villages,  the  chief  of  which  lie  on  the  Paoitio  side.  In  the. 
direotion  of  Oosta  Rica  and  Honduras,  the  mountains  are  high)  some 
reaching  an  altitude  of  eleven  thousand  feet.  There  are  many  vol*^ 
oanoes^  nor  is  there  a  deficiency  of  rivers,  though  the  coucse  and^ 
characteristics  of  m«ny  of  the  latter  are  not  known,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  thtoug^  which  they  pass,  for  many  parts  of 
Nioaragna  are  desert  and  unpeopled.  Tho  oUmate  is  different  in^ 
"viuious  localitieB,  the  mountainous  places  beings  naturally  cooler.  The: 
interior,  on  the  whole,  is  considered  more  healthful  than  the  sea  coast;, 
where  the  heat  is  very  great>  and  rendered  still  more  injurious  by  the 
continual  evaporation  from  the  ocean  and  largo  lakes  lying  in  the 
vioinity.  The  coast  near  the  Bay  of  Conchague  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  San  Juan  river,  is  mentioned  as  (specially  insalubriouH,  but 
local  causes  infiu(*nce  these  effects — the  quantity  of  wood  on  the  banks 
oi  the  San  Juan  ttoding  to  promote  low  lever.  These  districts  are  but 
spardy  inhabited.  The  periodic  rains  are  as  uniform  in  Nicaragua  at 
inother  parts  of  the  country,  but  of  longer  duration. 

Leon  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  situated  about  twelve  and  a-half 
degrees  north  of  the  equator.  It  was  founded  by  tho  Spaniards  in  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century*  Leon  gradually  prospered^ 
carrying,  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  states  and 
8pain ;  but  the  politieal  convulsions  that  followed  the  dt  dnration  of 
independence  were  giievously  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Leon.  When 
the  revolutionary  troubles  commenced,  the  old  Siwinieh  inhabitants  Jeft, 
foreseeing  little  security  for  property  in  the  approaching  changes.  It 
was 'a  wise  prec»nti90«  as  the  disasters  that  befel  those  who  remained 
behind  suffi^ently  proved.  Leon  boasts  of  a  university  and  college, 
besidef  several  churches.  Many  houses,  once  the  commodious  abodes 
of  Spanish  merchants,  ore  now  a  heap  of  ruinsv  Civil  war  has  shed  its 
pertilential  influence  over  the  place.  Though  still  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment,  the  mimber  of  inhabitants  seems  to  have  rather  declined  than 
iiMEHuied.  within  the  last  few  yeafs:  The  population  at  present  amounts 
te  about  fifteen  thonsand.  Granada,  the>city  next  in  importanoe  to 
ham, isnoi eqnal . antiquity,  having  beem^suadad in  U2d<    Itis^situ*' 
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ated  on  the  western  shbre  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  consequently 
favourably  placed  for  trade,  a  constant  communication  being  kept  up 
with  Greytown  by  the  River  San  Juan.  Tlie  city  was  originally  well 
laid  out,  the  streets  wide  and  running  in  parallel  lines.  There  are 
many  churches  and  convents  coeval  with  the  city.  The  necessaries  of 
life  are  abundant  in  Qranada,  the  lake  supplying  abundance  of  wild 
fowl  and  fish.  The  climate  is  agreeable,  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances this  city  might  become  one  of  great  importance.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  at  present  is  about  10,000.  The  town  of  Nicaragua  is 
situated  about  a  league  ftx>m  the  lake.  The  country  around  is  fruitfuL 
Were  the  contemplated  canal  cut,  the  prospects  of  this  town  would  be 
materially  changed.  There  are  a  few  other  towns,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Indians,  all  endowed  with  remarkable  intelligence  and  industry.  They 
are  mostly  commendable  for  the  skill  with  which  they  imitate  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture.  They  are  a  docile,  teachable  people :  the 
Indians  of  pure  race  in  these  countries  generally  are  so.  The  mixed 
races,  under  certain  conditions,  present  little  to  interest  the  casual 
observer,  though  a  great  deal  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  philanthropist. 
Amongst  these,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  are  pre-eminently 
deserving  of  pity,  as  their  condition  sadly  needs  amelioration.  Their 
connection  with  Europeans  has  not  yet  brought  them  much  advantage 
— let  us  hope  that  the  future  has  some  good  in  store. 

The  Mosquito  Shore  became  known  to  Europeans  about  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  impression  made  by  the 
inhabitants  on  the  great  Spanish  navigator  could  not  have  been  very 
favourable,  for  he  describes  them  as  "  great  sorcerers,"  and  "  very 
terrible."  The  early  adventurers  in  the  New  World,  who  were  drawn 
thither  chiefly  by  a  gold- seeking  mania,  found  no  attractions  on  the 
Mosquito  Shore.  There  was  neither  gold  nor  silver  there  to  allure 
them.  Some  of  the  early  Spanish  missionaries  penetrated  the  unattrac- 
tive region,  and  endeavoured  to  instruct  the  ignorant  natives.  It  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  Mosquito 
Indians  were  seriously  disturbed.  About  this  period  buccaneers 
appeared  in  those  seas,  and  found  the  sinuosities  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore  highly  favourable  to  their  avocation.  The  rich  Spanish  galleons, 
so  much  talked  of  in  those  days,  were  special  objects  of  their  attention. 
Often,  from  the  recess  of  some  winding  bay  or  sheltering  creek,  did  they 
dart  out  upon  the  noble  prey,  rifling  the  stately  vessel  of  its  Peruvian 
gems  and  store  of  silver.  These  pirates  made  settlements  on  the  coast, 
and,  entering  into  alliances  with  the  natives,  formed  the  germ  of  the 
present  establishments.  The  aborigines  seemed  at  this  period  to  have 
been  sunk  in  the  lowest  barbarism.  They  are  represented  as  wander- 
ing about  houseless,  with  no  other  clothing  than  the  leaves  of  trees, 
armed  with  spears,  to  the  ends  of  which  were  affixed  crocodiles'  teeth. 
ITie  men  were  so  indolent,  that  all  the  agricultural  labour  devolved  on 
the  women.  As  the  soil  is  fruitful,  their  wants  were  easily  satisfied. 
When  they  wished  to  repose  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  sands,  and  here 
they  lay.  Amongst  the  early  buccaneers  were  a  number  of  Dutchmen; 
these,  as  we  have  said,  intermarried  with  the  natives,  the  Spaniards 
introduced  negroes;  in  process  of  time,  English  traders  arrived  from 
Jamaica ;  and  the  blood  of  all  these  various  nations  is  mingled  in  that 
of  the  Mosquito  Indian  of  the  present  day. 
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As  piracy  was  the  great  bond  of  union  between  the  bnccaneerB  and 
the  English  at  Jamaica,  their  interests  received  a  shock  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Spanish  war.  The  Mosquito  territory,  the  seat  of  their 
exploits,  was  of  importance  to  them.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  pro- 
ject of  putting  the  Mosquito  territory  under  British  protection  was  con- 
ceived. The  proposition  was  made  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica;  this 
^entieman  had  already  perceived  the  utility  of  such  an  undertaking. 
In  1687,  a  Mosquito  chief  was  brought  to  Jamaica  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  putting  his  territory  under  the  protection  of  England.  The 
poor  savage  found  the  restraints  of  civilized  life  rather  irksome,  for  we 
are  told  that  one  day  he  suddenly  flung  off  his  European  habiliments 
and  clambered  nimbly  to  the  top  of  a  tree.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle 
presented  this  poor  creature  with  a  cocked  hat  and  a  written  commis- 
■sion,  investing  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mosquito  shore.  In 
some  fifty  years  after  this  event,  the  governor  of  Jamaica  suggested  to 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  the  expediency  of  exciting  the  Indians  to 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards.  This  proposal  being  approved,  a  Mr. 
Hodgson  was  sent  to  negotiate  this  delicate  business.  This  occurred  in 
1740,  when,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Spain  was  at  war  with  England. 
When  King  Edward  (the  monarch  of  the  cocked  hat)  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  he  intimated  a  desire  to  see  him.  The  English 
agent  executed  his  mission  by  telling  the  Mosquito  king  that  the 
governor  of  Jamaica  wished  him  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  and  to  use  every  persuasion  to  induce  them  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  Mosquito  king  and  chiefs  promised 
to  use  their  influence  for  this  purpose.  At  the  next  meeting,  Mr. 
Hodgson  informed  them  that  their  country  having  been  so  long  under 
British  protection,  he  was  now  come  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  England.  The  monarch  and  his  nobles  obligingly 
consented  to  this  arrangement,  upon  which  Mr.  Hodgson  set  up  the 
standard  of  England;  and  having  read  aloud  the  articles  of  surrender, 
and  ordered  a  gun  to  be  flred  at  the  conclusion  of  each,  the  matter  was 
eatisfactorily  concluded.  Never  was  a  kingdom  surrendered  upon  terms 
so  easy.  The  only  explanation  we  can  offer  of  the  circumstance  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Hodgson's  account,  who,  writing  to  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  says  that  so  large  was  the  demand  for  rum,  that,  instead  of 
one  puncheon,  he  ought  to  have  been  furnished  with  three  or  four.  So 
boisterous  were  the  Indians  under  the  influence  of  the  intoxicating 
draught,  that  we  And  Mr.  Hodgson,  when  writing  to  Jamaica  for  blank 
commissions  to  be  flUed  at  his  own  discretion  for  generals  and  admirals, 
also  requesting  some  soldiers  for  his  own  protection,  declaring  his  life 
to  be  in  greater  danger  from  his  Indian  friends  than  from  his  Spanish 
foes. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London  had  complained  of 
the  incursions  made  by  the  Mosquito  Indians  on  the  Spanish  settie- 
ments,  incursions  which  he  believed  to  be  made  at  the  instigation  of 
the  English  at  Jamaica,  they  being  closely  connected,  he  said,  with 
these  Indians,  with  whom  they  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic,  giving 
them  flre-arms,  powder,  shot,  and  other  things,  in  exchange  for  Indian 
prisoners,  who  were  thus  sold  into  slavery.^  While  the  Mosquito 
4|ue8tion  was  in  this  state,  many  Jamaica  planters  arrived  there ;  they 
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considered  the  plaoe  an  English  settkiaeiiiy  and  shortly  after  Mr. 
Hodgson  was  appointed  "  Superintendent"  of  the  territory.  Possession 
is  said  to  be  nine  points  of  tiie  law.  Troops  and  ordnance  were  sent 
from  Jamaica  for  the  nse  of  the  "  new  settlements."  The  Spaniards 
became  alarmed  and  remonstrated ;  they  even  threatened  to  expel  the 
Entgliflb  by  force.  By  directions  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica, 
Eo^son  replied  to  the  Spanish  threats  by  saying  that  the  object  of 
his  superintendence  was  to  prevent  the  aggressions  of  the  Indians  on 
the  Spanish  territory.  These  excuses  were  believed,  the  Spaniards 
looked  upon  Hodgson  as  a  friend,  and  conferred  some  distinctions  upon 
him.  When  they  discovered  their  mistake  their  anger  was  greater 
than  ever ;  they  immediately  prepsxed  for  hostile  demonstrations.  The 
ibrmer  governor  of  Jamaica  had  been  succeeded  by  EnowleSi  who,  per- 
oeiving  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  wrote  to  the  Spanish  governor  of 
.Guatemala,  requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  he  should  re- 
oeive  instructions  from  England.  He  thought  Superintendent  Hodgson 
was  going  too  far.  The  poor  Indians  were  perplexed,  and  did  not 
know  wit^  which  party  to  side.  They  ultimately  revolted  from  the 
English,  against  whom  they  had  many  causes  of  complaint.  This  was 
a  favourable  drcumstanee  for  Spain,  of  which  she  profited  at  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1 763.  By  this  treaty  Gfreat  Britain  agreed  to  de- 
moli^  all  the  forts  she  had  erected  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  that  region.  To  remedy  some 
misunderstanding  in  the  interpretation  of  this  agreement,  another 
treaty  was  signed  five  years  later,  stipulating  that  England  should  give 
up  ail  possessions  on  the  Spanish  continent.  The  English  diplomatists 
contended  that  the  Mosquito  Shore  was  not  on  the  SpanM  but  the 
American  continent.  Here  was  another  cause  of  offence  to  Spain,  and 
the  occasion  of  a  firesh  treaty,  in  which  his  Britannic  Majesty  solemnly 
withdrew  his  protection  from  any  persons  who,  by  lingering  in  the 
country,  might  prevent  the  evacuation  of  the  same.  By  an  article  of 
this  treaty,  the  English  obtained  permission  to  cut  logwood  in  a  certain 
part  of  Yucatan.  The  district  over  which  this  permission  extended 
was  clearly  defined,  and  it  was  specially  declared  that  no  forts  or  per- 
manent establishments  of  any  kmd  were  to  be  erected  in  the  locality, 
nor  the  sovereign  rights  of  tiiie  king  of  Spain  in  any  way  interfered 
with.  The  spot  on  which  the  En^^ish  received  permission  to  cut  log- 
wood is  now  known  as  Belize.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Belize 
became  afterwards  a  fortified  British  settlement,  and  that  Boatan, 
Guanaja,  and  other  islands  ui  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  became  colonies  of 
the  English  crown. 

Whilst  Spain  continued  to  hold  Central  America,  there  was  no- 
further  interference  on  the  part  of  England  with  the  Mosquito  Indians ; 
but  when  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  was  divided  into  republics, 
persons  visited  the  country,  and  tried  to  induce  the  natives  to  break  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  new  governments.  These  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful. The  history  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  at  this  period  is  painful 
to  contemplate.  Excited  by  copious  draughts  of  rum,  and  bribed  by 
commissions  creating  them  admirals,  generals,  &c.,  these  unhappy 
Indians  present  a  picture  of  degraded  humanity.  Upon  the  head  of 
one  of  these  was  set  a  silver  gilt  crown ;  he  was  presented  with  a  sword 
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and  soeptre,  and  called  king.  This  unfortunate  creatore  was  killed  in 
a  drunken  quarrel.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother ;  but,  the  king* 
makers  discovering  that  the  new  monarch  had  Spanish  tendencies,  he 
was  quickly  deposed,  and  another  chosen  in  his  place.  But  the  choice 
was  again  unfortunate,  the  throne  was  again  vacant,  and  now  the 
sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  King  Eobert  Charles  IVederick,  who 
was  crowned  at  Balize  in  the  April  of  1825.  The  accounts  of  that  day's 
proceedings,  left  by  an  eye-witness,  are  such  as  would  amuse  by  their 
folly,  if  they  did  not  disgust  by  their  bestiality,  and  horrify  by  their 
profanity.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  the  king,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  a  British  major,  and  attended  by  his  chiefs,  who  wore 
military  coats  and  sailors'  trousers,  arrived  at  the  court-house  of 
Balize.  The  principal  persons  of  ihe  town  were  there  to  meet  them. 
"When  the  procession  was  formed,  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the 
church,  the  elected  king  on  horseback,  a  Briti^  officer  riding  on  each 
side  of  his  majesty,  and  the  Indian  chiefs  following,  in  pairs,  on  foot. 
Arrived  at  the  church,  his  majesty  was  seated  on  a  chair.  The  English 
coronation  service  was  then  read  by  the  chaplain  of  the  colony.  During 
the  ceremony  his  majesty  was  exclusively  occupied  in  admiring  his 
''  new  and  gorgeous"  garments.  The  anointing  seeined  to  afford  him 
particular  pleasure,  which  he  expressed  by  running  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  and  afterwards  bringing  them  in  contact  with  his  olfactory 
nerves.  When  the  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  was  finished,  the  ships 
in  the  harbour  fired  a  royal  salute,  and  all  the  bystanders  shouted 
"•Long  live  King  Eobert !" 

Such  proceedings  may  excite  onr  mirth  and  pity,  but  iiie  conclusion 
of  that  scene  cannot  be  too  much  condemned.  Bdbre  the  Mosquito 
chiefs  were  allowed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new 
sovereign,  it  was  thought  necessary  they  should  be  baptized,  and  upon 
this  day  of  riotous  banqueting,  and  without  any  previous  instruction^ 
these  bewildered  savages  received  the  holy  rite  of  baptism.  Being 
informed  that  they  might  take  a  new.  name,  some  wished  to  bo  called 
Jjovd  Nelson,  others  Lord  Bodney,  &c.  They  were  greatly  dis- 
appointed upon  being  told  that  they  must  content  themselves  with 
simple  Christian  names.. 

The  day  was  concluded  in  boisterous  merriment,  feasting,  and 
drunkenness.  King  Kobert  Charles  Frederick,  having  returned  to  the 
Mosquito  Shore,  began  soon  after  to  display  his  kingly  power  in  making 
grants  of  land  to  strangers  who  visited  his  dominions.  He  was  moved 
to  these  manifestations  of  generosity  by  the  influence  of  rum  and  gay- 
coloured  calicoes  which  these  wily  sycophants  presented  in  large 
quantities.  His  majesty  had  disposed  of  nearly  his  entire  dominions 
in  this  way,  when  his  British  Mends,  hearing  of  his  lavish  liberality, 
thought  proper  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  his  proceedings.  The 
grants  of  land  made  by  Bobert  Charles  Frederick  were  disallowed,  and, 
to  prevent  farther  mischief,  his  majesty  was  soon  after  captured,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Balize.  Suddenly  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  regal 
prerogatives,  the  poor  wretch  fell  into  low  spirits,  and  soon  after  died. 
A  little  before  his  death,  he  signed  the  document  to  which  wo  have 
already  alluded,  making  Colonel  Macdonald  regent  during  the  minority 
cThis  children.    Upon  the  death  of  Bobert,  his  son,  George  William 
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darence,  was  proclaimed  king.  New  mammeries  commencedy  and  the 
acts  of  foreign  agents  received  perforce  the  sanction  and.  signature  of 
the  king.  The  republics  of  Central  America  had  repeatedly  expostu- 
lated with  the  English,  but  the  internal  dissensions  in  these  States 
rendered  them  unable  to  do  more  than  expostulate.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  United  States  purchased  Califomia,  the  war  in  Mexico 
ceased,  and  the  projected  canal  for  connecting  the  two  great  oceans  was 
again  talked  of.  Greytown  was  to  form  the  Atlantic  terminus.  This 
town  had  been  during  the  Spanish  possession  the  undisputed  property 
of  that  crown.  When  the  republican  government  was  established,  no 
one  thought  of  questioning  the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  Greytown.  But 
in  1848,  two  British  ships  of  war  suddenly  entered  the  harbour,  took 
possession  of  the  place,  expelled  the  Nicaraguan  authorities,  and  esta- 
blished English  officers  in  their  stead.  This  was  the  cause  of  many 
altercations  and  hostilities,  in  which  both  parties  were  alternately  suc- 
cessful. The  English  contended  that  Greytown  belonged  to  the 
Mosquito  Shore,  a  claim  which  the  Nicaraguans  denied.  They,  how- 
ever, consented  to  an  armistice,  though  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
withdraw  their  claim  to  San  Juan.  The  Nicaraguans  promised  not  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  town  during  the  suspension  of  arms.  In 
consequence  of  these  events,  Greytown  remained  in  possession  of  the 
English.  The  United  States,  as  it  is  well  known,  interfered  in  these 
disputes.'  Greytown,  an  object  of  dispute  to  four  powers,  if  indeed 
Mosquito  can  be  called  a  power,  has  suffered  all  the  inconvenience  to 
which  disputed  territories  are  generally  subject.  Should  Greytown 
become  one  of  the  termini  of  the  great  canal,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  one  day  be  made  a  firee  port,  under  the  protection  of  some  great 
trading  nations. 

The  following  sketch  from  "  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  "  is 
so  graphic,  that  we  cannot  forbear  making  the  extract.  The  narrator 
had  just  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  English  agent  at  Blue- 
fields,  and  accompanied  him  home. 

"  His  house  was  a  plain  building  of  rough  boards,  with  several  small 
rooms,  all  opening  into  the  principal  apartment,  in  which  I  was  invited 
to  sit  down.  A  sleepy-looking  black  girl,  with  an  enormous  shock  of 
frizzled  hair,  was  sweeping  the  floor,  in  a  languid,  mechanical  way, 
calculated  to  superinduce  yawning  even  after  a  brisk  morning  walk. 
The  partitions  were  hung  with  many  prints  in  which  *  Her  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty  *  appeared  in  all  the  multiform  glory  of  steel,  lithograph, 
and  chromotint.  A  gun  or  two,  a  table  in  the  comer,  supporting  a 
confused  collection  of  books  and  papers,  with  some  ropes,  boots,  and  iron 
grapples  beneath,  a  few  chairs,  a  Yankee  clock,  and  a  table  completed 
the  furniture  and  decoration  of  the  room.  I  am  thus  particular  in  this 
inventory  for  reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear. 

"At  a  word  from  Mr.  Bell,  the  torpid  black  girl  disappeared  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  came  back  with  some  cups  and  a  pot  of  coffee.  I 
observed  that  there  were  three  cups,  and  that  my  host  filled  them  all, 
which  I  thought  a  little  singular,  as  there  were  but  two  of  us.  A  faint, 
momentary  suspicion  crossed  my  mind,  that  the  female  polypus  stood 
in  some  such  relation  to  my  host  as  warranted  her  in  honouring  us  wi^ 
her  company.    But,  instead  of  doing  so,  she  unceremoniously  pushed 
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open  a  door  in  the  comer,  and  pertly  ejacidated  to  some  unseen  occu- 
pant, *  Get  up  !*  There  was  a  kind  of  querulous  response,  and  directly 
a  thumping  and  muttering  as  of  some  person  who  regarded  himself  as 
unreasonably  disturbed.  Meanwhile  we  had  each  finished  our  first  cup 
of  coffee,  and  were  proceeding  with  a  second,  when  the  door  in  the 
corner  opeaed,  and  a  black  boy,  or  what  an  American  would  be  apt  to 
call  '  a  young  darkey,'  apparently  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
shuffled  up  to  the  table.  He  wore  only  a  shirt,  unbuttoned  at  the 
throat,  and  cotton  pantaloons,  scarcely  buttoned  at  all.  He  nodded  to 
my  entertainer  with  a  drawling  '  Mornin*,  sir,*  and  sat  down  to  the 
third  cup  of  coffee.  My  host  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  we 
continued  our  conversation.  Soon  after  the  sloven  youth  got  up,  took 
his  hat,  and  slowly  walked  down  the  path  to  the  river,  where  1  after- 
wards saw  him  washing  his  face  in  the  stream. 

"As  I  was  about  leaving,  Mr.  Bell  kindly  volunteered  his  servicesto  me, 
in  any  way  they  might  be  made  available.  I  thanked  him,  and  suggested 
that  having  no  object  to  accomplish  except  to  '  scare  up'  adventures 
and  seek  out  novel  sights,  I  should  be  obliged  to  him  for  an  introduction 
to  the  king  at  some  future  day,  after  Antonio  should  have  succeeded  in 
rejuvenating  my  suit  of  ceremony,  now  rather  rusty  from  saturation 
with  salt  water.  He  smiled  faintly,  and  said,  as  for  that  matter  there 
need  be  no  delay ;  and  stepping  to  the  door,  shouted  to  the  black  youth 
by  the  river,  and  beckoned  him  to  come  up  the  bank.  The  youth  put 
on  his  hat  hurriedly  and  obeyed.  '  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  is 
the  king  ? '  observed  my  host,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  I  made  no 
reply,  as  the  youth  was  at  hand.  He  took  off  his  hat  respectfully,  but 
there  was  no  introduction  in  the  case  beyond  the  quiet  observation, 
*  George,  this  gentleman  has  come  to  see  you ;  sit  down.* 

"I  soon  saw  who  was  the  real  'king'  in  Bluefields.  *  George,'  I  think, 
had  also  a  notion  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  but  was  kept  in  such  strict 
subordination  that  he  never  manifested  it  by  words.  I  found  him  shy, 
but  not  without  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  English  education,  which 
he  had  received  in  England.  He  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  negro, 
with  hardly  a  perceptible  trace  of  Indian  blood,  and  would  pass  in  the 
South  for  a  '  likely  young  fellow,  worth  twelve  hundred  dollars  as  a 
body-servant !' 

"The  second  day  after  my  arrival  was  Sunday,  and  in  the  forenoon 
Mr.  Bell  read  the  service  of  the  English  Church  in  the  '  House  of 
Justice.'  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  present,  among  them  the 
king,  who  was  now  dressed  plainly  and  becomingly,  and  who  conducted 
himself  with  entire  propriety.  I  could  not  see  that  he  was  treated  with 
any  special  consideration;  while  Mr.  Bell  received  marked  deference." 

This  account  of  George  William  Clarence,  King  of  the  Mosquito  Shore, 
will  probably  affect  our  readers  differently.  Some  may  find  it  simply 
ludicrous,  others  will  possibly  bo  touched  by  a  deeper  sentiment. 

The  Sixpenny  Retibbment. — Only  144  Commanders  have  been  induced 
to  embrace  the  generous  offer  of  the  Admiralty,  aod  accept  the  sixpenny  re* 
tirement.  The  effect  of  this  reluctance  to  receife  such  a  wondrous  boon  is 
very  injurious  to  the  Commanders  of  1845;  in  as  much  as  that  six  Com- 
manders, now  on  the  8s.  6d.  list,  will  be  kept  back  fur  som«  conMlrlnfablA 
period  from  touching  the  10s. 
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PROM  THE  THEATBE  OF  WAR  TO  THE  WAR  OF  THE 

THEATRES. 

By  Ah  Old  Caupaigkbh. 

"  AprIis  la  pluie  vient  le  beau  temps,"  has  been  repeatedly  the  re- 
flection of  ourself,  an  eastern  military  traveller,  while  spending  the 
London  season  within  a  convenient  distance  of  all  those  amusements, 
r^ources;  studies,  and  recreations  which  are  provided  for  town  and 
country  folks  during  the  three  months  of  the  so-called  season.  With 
the  return  of  peace,  there  is,  in  all  truth,  enough  to  be  thankful  for 
in  contrasting  the  cold,  the  semi-famine,  the  snow-storms,  and  gales 
of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  comfort,  the  tranquillity,  the 
convenience,  and  the  amusement  of  this  northern  Babylon.  We  rove 
as  we  list  from  park  to  picture  gallery,  and  from  the  suburban  garden- 
concert  ascend  ^e  gamut  of  musical  amusement  to  the  brilliant  novelties 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  or  the  compact  miniature  excellence  of  the  Ly- 
ceum. With  the  operas  only  we  will  occupy  ourselves  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  very  large  proportion  of  military  and  naval  men  visible  nightly 
in  both  places  of  resort  convince  us  that  our  observations  are  not  out  of 
place  in  a  United  Service  Magazine  of  amusement  as  well  as  of  instruction. 

First  of  all,  let  us  say  something  of  old  times,  when  that  sun  of 
London  amusement  rose  above  our  juvenile  horizon  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  There  was  then  no  rivalry  of  Lumley  and  Gye,  or  of 
the  Ronconis,  Marios,  and  Grisis  with  the  Albonis,  Wagners,  and  Pic- 
colominis  of  the  other  house ;  then  perfect  imity  existed  under  the  Ebers 
and  Laportes.  A  far  greater  number  of  beautiful  operas  were  written 
then  than  now;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  impressarj,  the  taste  for  Italian 
music  was  then  almost  exclusively  confined  to  what  are  called  "  people 
about  town."  It  had  not  then,  as  now,  struck  deep  roots  in  the  middle 
classes  and  in  the  provinces;  people  at  that  time  (we  speak  of  the 
masses)  knew  nothing  beyond  a  few  popular  oratorios,  and  some  awfully 
maltreated  versions  of  the  two  mnster-pieces  of  Mozart,  along  witk 
Der  Freischutz  and  the  Barber  of  Seville. 

But,  to  the  man  of  taste,  what  a  wonderful  period  of  production  and 
enjoyment  that  was !  Rossini's  first  burst,  beginning  with  Tancredi 
in  1813,  and  ending  with  Somiramide  in  1823,  had  no  doubt  termi- 
nated; Weber,  after  a  short  and  brilliant  career,  died  early.  Thfere 
was  therefore,  after  Oberon,  a  lull  of  a  few  years,  during  which  we 
recollect  of  the  production  of  no  remarkable  opera,  except  Le  Comte 
d'Ory  (for  the  Siege  of  Corinth  was  only  a  riffacciamento  of  Maometto 
Secondo);  but  with  1827  commences  the  second  great  period  since 
the  peace  of  musical  production.  In  that  year  Bellini  first  came  out  in 
force  with  the  Pirata,  at  the  Scala,  in  Milan.  The  following  year, 
1828,  witnessed  the  first  very  remarkable  work  of  Donizetti,  Anna 
Bolena;  and  Auber  this  same  year  produced  La  Muette  de  Portici 
(Masaniello).  Rossini's  maturest  production  and  most  perfect  work  of 
art,  William  Tell,  followed  in  1829,  Norma  in  1830,  Robert  the  Devil 
in  1831.  In  1832  Le  Pr^  aux  Clercs,  that  charming  master- piece  ef 
the  little  music  of  the  short  period  as  contrasted  with  the  long  period  of 
the  Italian^     In  short,  we  need  not  prolong  the  list  of  the  musical 
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rockets  of  this  most  extraordinaiy  explosion  of  inventive  genins,  whed 
Donizetti  alone  was  at  least  annually  producing  sucli  works  as  Lucreaia 
Boi^a  and  Lucia,  and  quarterly  a  multitude  of  works  now  forgotten,  "but 
each  of  which,  like  the  minor  operas  of  Eossini,  although  gone  to  lintbo, 
yet  contains  one,  two,  or  three  songs,  duets,  or  concerted  pieces,  whioli 
have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  general  stock  of  classical  music. 

The  French  were  equally  productive  at  this  time.  M.  Auber's  ligBt 
and  sparkling  operas  came  out  incessantly,  and  M.  Halevy,  in  Lk 
Juive,  in  1834,  established  his  fame  as  a  classical  composer  by  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  the  modem  lyric  drama.  Even  ballets  were 
exceedingly  well  and  prettily  written :  witness  the  Cendrillon  of  llf  . 
Herold,  La  Tentation  by  M.  Halevy,  and  the  Bayadere  of  Auber.  To 
be  brief,  the  few  years  that  preceded  and  followed  1830  were  marked  by  a 
most  extraordinary  amount  of  beautiful  musical  production,  that  reminds 
us  of  that  outburst  of  the  cinqmeento^  when  Kaphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Titian,  e  tutti  quanti,  were  contemporary  producers;  or,  a  centmy 
later,  when  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Guide,  and  Domenichino  were  all  con- 
temporaneously at  work. 

The  King's  Theatre  was  at  this  period  in  the  hands  of  M.  Laporte; 
The  best  productions  of  Eossini  were  given,  sometimes  with  the  singers 
for  whose  voices  the  parts  were  originally  written.  The  then  novel 
productions  of  BeUini  and  Donizetti  were  given  by  such  singers  as 
Pasta,  Malibran,  Donzelli,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache,  who, 
instead  of  merely  looking  fat  and  good-humoured,  could  then  really  sing 
such  as  no  other  bass  in  either  the  present  or  late  generation.  Norma 
was  produced  with  the  original  soprano  (Madame  Pasta),  the  original 
PoUio  (Donzelli),  and  the  original  Oroveso  (Vincenzo  Galli).  The 
greatest  treat  in  our  recollection  was  to  have  seen  the  Arsace  of  Mali- 
bran,  and  the  Assur  of  Tamburini,  capped  by  the  Semiramide  ojf 
Pasta.  Such  a  combination  as  this  would  occasionally  draw  a  large 
house ;  but,  in  general,  the  opera  was  a  most  hazardous  speculation. 
It  ruined  Waters,  Chambers,  and  Ebers ;  and  Laporte,  in  spite  of  some 
good  years,  was  a  bankrupt.  The  reason  was  that  all  these  beautiM 
operas  were  on  their  first  production  merely  dea  sueecn  d'estime,  as  the 
French  say,  and  were  still,  so  to  speak,  caviare  to  the  general.  But,  ad 
the  sun  disperses  the  thickest  fog,  so  when  these  numerous  productions 
came  to  be  better  known,  the  mass  of  the  English  public  acknowledged 
unanimously  the  pathos  of  a  Norma,  the  grace  of  a  Sonnambula,  the 
dramatic  power  of  a  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the  incessant  sparkle  of  an  Elisire, 
and  that  wonderful  union  of  large  flowing  melody  with  rich  instrumen- 
tation which  is  to  be  found  in  Robert  the  Devil. 

"We  willingly  pass  over  the  disruption  and  its  causes,  which  ended 
in  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Covent  Garden ;  every  man  must 
regret  that,  after  so  gallant  a  fight,  Mr.  Lmnley  had  to  succumb,  just  as 
one  must  also  regret  that  the  Covent  Garden  company,  after  producing 
80  many  musical  masterpieces  with  tlio  perfection  that  every  artist 
must  admire,  should,  through  the  destruction  of  this  magnificent  esta- 
blishment, have  found  themselves  without  a  home.  Btit  such  is  the 
fatality  in  the  aflTairs  of  this  world:  "L*homme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose." 
We  imagine  that  Mr.  Lumley,  possessing  the  lease  and  the  privilege  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  never  anticipated  the  reconstruction  of  Covent 
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Garden  for  the  purposes  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  we  imagine  that  Mr* 
Gye  as  little  anticipated  the  destruction  of  CoTent  Garden,  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  Queen's  Theatre  with  such  eclat  and  so  many  novelties. 

It  win  not  be  easy  to  forget  the  perfection  with  which  grand  opera 
was  given  in  Covent  Garden  before  its  destruction.  Eobertthe  Bevil^ 
with  Tamberlik  as  tenor,  who  has  all  the  sweetness,  compass,  and  chest- 
power  of  I^ourrit,  the  original  Robert,  without  his  throatiness;  the 
Proph^te  with  Yiardot  as  ti^e  Fides,  perhaps  the  finest  dramatic  imper- 
sonation of  the  age;  and  the  Huguenots  with  that  choral  and  instrumen- 
tal light  and  shade,  which  the  consummate  skill  of  Mr.  Costa  can  give 
to  admiration.  Nor  must  we  omit  from  the  list  the  Martyrs  of 
Donizetti,  which  showed  that  this  versatile  genius,  who  could  write 
''Una  Furtiva  Lagrima  "  with  the  pathos  of  Bellini,  and  ''Udite  0  Bus- 
tici''  with  the  comic  brio  of  Bossini,  could  also  score  for  the  trombones  or 
the  trumpets  with  all  the  smoothness  of  Mozart,  and  the  thrilling  strength 
of  Beethoven  or  Meyerbeer.  But,  alack !  when  Donizetti  had  arrived 
at  this  perfection  of  mechanical  powers,  the  full  gush  of  invention  had 
shrunk  *to  a  trickle.  Faust,  although  only  un  tuccca  d^estime,  was 
another  achievement  of  the  classic  order ;  and  so  confident  are  we  of 
Mr.  Costa's  power  to  popularize  severely  classical  productions,  that  we 
do  not  doubt,  had  Covent  Garden  remained,  the  immortal  works  of 
Gluck,  Armida,  Orfeo,  and  the  two  Iphigenie's,  would  have  been  per- 
manently revived.  If  we  must  condemn  our  late  lamented  friend, 
Spontini,  for  his  obstinate  resistance  to  the  admission  of  Bellini  and 
Donizetti  to  the  honour  of  a  representation  at  Berlin,  we  must  also 
praise  the  tenacity  with  which  he  opposed  those  masterpieces  of  Gluck 
being  put  on  the  shelf;  so  that  in  later  years  Berlin  was  the  only 
capital  of  Europe  in  which  they  could  be  heard. 

Reduced  to  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Gye  seems  to 
have  made  the  most  of  his  space.  Grand  opera  was  no  longer  possible, 
but  operas  of  mezzo-carattere  and  the  old  buffo  favourites  have  been 
given  with  great  success.  Tamberlik,  who  had  to  leave  at  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  was  no  doubt  a  great  loss :  so  robust  a  tenor  for  the 
Donzelli  parts  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  most  robust  tenors  being  de- 
ficient in  sweetness  in  the  high  notes;  those  of  Tamberlik  are  delicious. 
Mario  and  Grisi  are  no  doubt  no  longer  in  their  first  youth ;  but  a 
charming  revival  of  I  Puijitani  shows  little  falling  off  of  sweetness 
and  flexibility  from  what  we  remember  many  years  ago.  But  let  her 
take  care  not  to  task  her  voice.  High  notes  attempted  with  power  are 
to  be  avoided  as  quicksands.  Mere  volition  will  not  regain  the  notes 
of  bygone  years.  Signor  Graziani  has^one  of  the  most  sympathetic  bary- 
tone voices  we  have  heard  for  many  years,  with  ample  powers,  but  to 
us  more  agreeable  when  he  avoids  its  utmost  confines ;  with  medium* 
pressure  he  is  charming.  In  medio  tuttsstmus  ibis,  is  the  soundest  of  all 
maxims,  in  singing  as  much  as  in  anything  else.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Signor  Graziani  ever  shouts,  or  ever  positively  offends  us ; 
but  we  think  that  he  would  be  nearer  perfection  were  he  to  avoid  all 
violent  exercise  of  his  lungs.  Madame  Bosio  is  so  established  a  &vouiite 
as  a  singer  of  agility,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  her 
powers.  As  a  dramatic  barytone,  whether  in  the  fervour  of  tragedy  or 
in  natural  comedy,  Bonconi  has  no  equal  on  the  Italian  lyric  stag^ 
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Whether  in  the  viyacities  of  a  Barber  of  Seville,  or  in  the  malig:nant 
passions  of  a  Duke  of  Eerrara,  he  shows  all  the  fire  of  Italian  genius. 

The  productions  of  the  Lyceum  have  been  on  a  miniature  scale,  but 
classical  they  must  be  pronounced  to  be. 

With  regard  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Lumley  has  not  allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet.  Many  im- 
perfections have  no  doubt  been  visible ;  but  the  wonder  has  been,  that, 
with  so  short  a  time  for  preparation,  his  bills  of  fare  have  been  so 
attractive.  With  no  wish  to  disparage  the  present  conductor,  the  public 
would  certainly  have  been  pleased  to  see  their  old  established  favourite, 
Mr.  Balfe,  at  the  head  of  the  musical  direction.  The  principal  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  are  no  doubt  good,  but  the  tutti  is  rather  rough. 
In  our  capacity  as  critics,  we  are  compelled  to  speak  the  naked  truth ; 
but  at  the  same  time  great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  haste  with 
which  they  were  drawn  together.  Moreover,  the  choruses  at  Covent 
Garden  and  the  Lyceum  have  made  the  public  rather  fastidious  in  that 
matter,  about  which  they  were  whilom  marvellously  indifferent.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  bill  of  fare  has  comprised  beautiful  singing,  ad- 
mirable acting,  a  new  and  successful  opera  by  Yerdi,  an  exceedingly 
pretty  ballet,  and  several  interesting  revivals,  the  most  important  of 
which  must  be  set  down  as  the  reopening  of  the  salle  itself  with  its 
acoustic  proportions  and  elegant  decorations. 

Eirst  of  all,  as  regards  singing,  we  do  not  know  when  or  where  a 
voice  has  been  heard  finer  than  Alboni*s.  We  never  heard  Catalani, 
but  we  recollect  well  the  wonderful  throats  of  Donzelli  and  Malibran, 
when  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  power,  but  in  the  mere  quality  of 
voice  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  compared  to  Alboni ;  and  the 
more  wonderful  part  of  her  performance  is,  that,  instead  of  ^nging  in 
her  proper  register,  which  is  contralto,  she  sings  mezzo-soprano,  and 
even  soprano.  In  spite  of  these  feats,  however,  we  maintain  that  the 
compact  beauty  and  fulness  of  her  organ  is  best  enjoyed  in  her  old 
repertory  of  contralto  parts,  such  as  Tancredi,  Arsace  in  Semiramide, 
EUena  in  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,  and  in  Maffco  Orsini  in  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  !No  doubt  the  list  of  contralto  parts  is  limited,  and  Alboni's 
voice  is  almost  without  limit.  It  were  therefore  superfluous  to  say  how 
her  vocalization  enchanted  the  public  in  Cenerentola,  the  Barber  of 
Seville,  Sonnambula,  and  other  parts.  And  if  we  must  strictly  classify 
the  hermaphrodite  voice  of  this  siren,  it  is  rather  to  the  contralto  than 
to  the  mezzo-soprano  that  it  inclines  by  nature. 

The  appearance  of  Mdlle.  Wagner  has  procured  us  a  double  pleasure : 
first,  by  the  revival  of  Bellini's  Montecchi  ed  i  Capuletti,  and  by  the 
introduction  to  the  British  public  of  a  singer  who  holds  a  high  place  in 
Germany,  and  has  even  a  European  reputation.  I  Montecchi  ed  i 
Capuletti  is  deficient  in  that  breadth  of  score  which  distinguishes  tbe 
modem  Erench  and  German  instrumentation.  Bellini  in  his  early 
operas  did  not  know  how  to  make  his  wind  instruments  tell.  I  Puri- 
tan! was  a  vast  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  I  Montecchi  is  full  of 
the  most  charming  pathos  and  invention.  In  fact,  its  principal  airs 
are  so  beautiful,  that  they  passed  at  once  to  the  barrel  organs,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the 
few  ban  of  **  L'amo,  Tamo,"  sung  by  the  tenor,  or  Romeo's  address  to 
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Juliet  at  the  tomb?  In  the  vray  of  braTura  how  spirited  '^  La  ixemenda 
ultricG  spada/'  although  so  wofully  hackneyed  as  to  be  anything  but 
appetizing.  Then  what  fine  bursts  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act, 
showing  that  if  Bellini  had  not  the  mechanical  power  over  his  wind 
instruments,  and  although  his/or^  is  simple  pathos,  he  had  in  a  very 
high  degree  the  sentiment  of  bravura. 

Mdllo.  Wagner  is  a  very  tallj  elegant,  and  most  stately  figure,  with 
large  impressive  features.  Her  high  notes  are  deficient  in  sonority, 
and  her  vocidization  in  passages  of  agility  is  not  up  to  the  Italian 
standard,  but  her  low  notes  are  beautiful ;  her  acting  is  noble,  impres- 
sive, and  conscientiously  studied.  If  she  has  not  the  Italian  spon- 
taneity, everything  is  done  with  finish,  nobleness,  and  certainty.  In 
this  country  we  have  only  seen  her  in  Romeo,  but  the  performance  gave 
us  the  most  lively  satisfaction. 

The  great  event  of  the  season  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  has  been  the 
production  of  La  Traviata  of  Verdi.  This  composer  has  been  all  along 
treated  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt  by  the  principal  critics  of  the 
London  press ;  but  like  every  other  man  of  strong  genius,  he  has  taken 
up  a  high  position  in  spite  of  all  hostility.  Yerdi  has  his  faults,  no  doubt 
His  harmony  is  often  poor,  and  his  writing  is  sometimes  illogical ;  a 
haUdbile  will  sometimes  intrude  itself  in  a  pathetic  crisis,  where  it  is 
least  wanted,  and  in  his  rhythms  there  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  syncope, 
but  when  a  man  has  written  operas  that  by  their  melodies  and  their 
dramatic  power  fill  all  the  opera-houses  of  Europe  year  after  year  with 
an  increasing  circle  of  admirers,  it  will  not  do  to  pooh-pooh  him  as  is 
done  in  London.  Nobody  dreams  of  claiming  for  Verdi  the/wt  saereoi 
Rossini,  t\\e  tenderness  of  Bellini,  or  the  marvellous  versatility  and  neat 
careful  scoring  of  Donizetti,  but  his  operas  are  now  the  best  in  course 
of  production.  Meyerbeer's  vast  superiority  in  instrumentation  being 
fully  admitted,  it  nevertheless  seenis  to  us  that  there  is  three  times  over 
more  inventive  power  in  II  Trovatore  and  La  Traviata  than  in  L'EtoOe 
du  Nord.  (We  leave  the  great  works  of  Meyerbeer  out  of  the  compa- 
rison.) We  went  to  hear  La  Traviata  under  the  full  impression  that 
we  had  to  endure  an  evening  of  rubbish,  and  we  came  away  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  since  Dennis'  attempt  to  write  down  Pope,  there 
has  not  been  a  greoicT  Jiasco  than  the  attempt  of  English  musical  critics 
to  treat  Verdi  with  such  utter  contempt  Frederick  the  Great  used  to 
say,  *'  The  people  of  Berlin  and  I  have  a  very  good  understanding  upon 
political  aff'dirs;  they  say  what  they  like,  and  I  do  what  I  like." 
Signer  Verdi  seems  to  have  the  same  sort  of  compact  with  his  London 
critics ;  they  say  what  they  like,  and  he  does  what  he  likes,  in  the  way 
of  filling  to  suffocation  the  opera-houses  not  only  of  the  continent  but 
of  London. 

The  writing  of  La  Traviata  has  not  those  defects  of  logic  which  we 
have  pointed  out  as  disfiguring  his  other  operas.  The  rhythm  is  ftdl 
of  fiow,  juncture,  and  roundness,  qualities  which  an  artist  only  attains 
in  a  mature  part  of  his  career ;  and  in  that  most  fiorid  festal  music,  in 
which  Aubcr  is  so  great  a  master,  Verdi  shows  his  essentially  tragic 
genius  to  be  light  and  wieldy,  to  an  extent  that  far  surpassed  our 
expectation.  We  do  not  think  that  he  has  by  nature  the  playful  volu- 
bility of  the  bufib  vein,  but  he  is  a  man  of  genius ;  and  genius  grows 
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qualities  at  mature  periods,  Tvhich  are  refused  to  mere  talents  that 
bloom  at  once,  and  subsequently  show  no  varietj.  The  music  of  La 
Traviata  is  carefully  and  succesduUy  adapted  to  the  words,  and,  except 
some  occasional  plagiarisms  from  himself,  is  striking  and  excellent* 
The  greater  part  of  the  finale  of  the  second  act  is  a  masterpiece. 

With  regard  to  the  performance  of  Mdlle.  Piccolomini  we  can  only 
r^terate  what  has  been  said  by  the  press,  that  it  is  most  admirable. 
It  has  all  the  spontaneity  of  Italian  genius,  and  she  has  been  the  great 
success  of  the  season ;  and  it  certainly  has  been  a  piece  of  ill  luck  for 
Mdlle.  Wagner,  who  is  so  eminent  both  as  a  musician  and  an  actress^ 
that  her  studied,  stately  style  should  have  been  produced  in  juxta- 
position to  the  fire  of  lldlle.  Piccolomini,  who  has  burst  like  a  rocket 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hdlle. 
Wagner's  playing  Lucreisia  Borgia  was  a  mistake ;  even  had  she  done  it 
better  than  Grisi,  the  Grisi  manner  of  doing  every  part  of  it  is  so  fixed 
in  the  public  mind,  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  piece  of  bad  tactics. 
Why  not  have  taken  Tancredi,  for  which  her  stately  figure  is  admirably 
suited  ?  which  is  perfectly  within  the  register  of  her  voice,  so  as  to 
bring  out  her  fine  low  notes  effectually.  Tancredi  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  early  operas  of  Bossini,  and,  although  written  when  he  was 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  contains  some  things  that  he  has  never 
since  surpassed  in  that  elegant,  dignified,  and  heroic  vein  which  lies 
between  deep  tragedy  and  messo-earatt^e.* 

Another  of  the  attractions  of  the  season  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  has 
been  the  ballet  Le  Corsaire,  for  which  the  theatre  is  admirably  adapted 
by  its  lighting  up  so  well.  We  avow  that  we  like  a  ballet ;  literary 
men  of  eminence  have  sometimes  attempted  to  write  it  down,  but  it 
bos  generally  been  some  sour,  cross-graincd  Scotch  metaphysician, 
begrimed  with  snuff,  and  inveighing  against  sensual  enjoyment  with 
all  the  vigour  which  a  seventh  tumbler  of  whisky-toddy  can  confer. 
The  ballet  is  no  doubt  an  incomplete  art,  for,  although  it  is  an  exces- 
sive development  of  gesture,  and  although  the  action  may  be  understood, 
the  sentiments  can  only  be  divined.  But  in  all  ages  noble  and  expres- 
sive- gesture  and  freedom  of  muscular  movement,  whether  partially 
expressive  of  sentiment  or  merely  symmetrical  with  the  cadences  of 
music,  is  the  object  of  admiration.  All  Christian  nations  dance  from 
Portugal  to  Wallachia,  and  from  Athens  to  Archangel,  and  we  know 
nothing  that  so  completely  recreates  as  a  good  ballet.  Le  Corsaire  is 
not  one  of  those  brief  divertissements,  misnamed  ballets,  which  have 
been  given  for  many  years,  but  is  one  of  the  good  old  school ;  the  situa- 
tions ingeniously  devised,  and  the  actions  throughout  perfectly  clear 
and  intelligible.  We  must  also  praise  the  costumes  and  the  getting-up. 
M.Daut/s  Eaouck  and  his  manner  of  wearing  it,  the  white  Kizlar  Again 
the  garden  without  a  Benish,  and  the  dresses  of  the  Hosseki  Anatolians — 
all  show  that  in  the  first  getting-up  of  the  opera  at  Paris,  persons  well 
acquainted  with  old  Turkish  costumes  and  manners  must  have  been 
called  into  council,  so  as  to  ensure  correqtness.  In  short,  the  grand 
school  of  ballet  seems  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  disappeared.     The 

*  In  luliaa  musical  rhetoric  both  heroic  and  p&storal  belong  to  mezzo-earattere, 
but  more  properly  the  latter. 
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Corsaire  is  indeed  very  pretty,  but  are  we  never  to  have  again,  an  Ines 
di  Castro,  a  Paust,  or  a  Constantine  the  Great,  in  which  the  grand 
tragic  passions  can  be  developed  and  dealt  with  with  such  power  as 
was  shown  in  the  last  generation  by  a  Eonzani  senior,  a  Ooulon,  and  a 
Pallerini,  whose  performances  thrilled  the  spectator  as  those  of  a  EAchel 
and  a  Eistori  do  now  ? 

The  dancing  of  the  Corsaise  is  very  pretty,  notwithstanding  the 
poetical  licence  of  unveiled  ladies  pirouetting  in  all  sorts  of  public  places. 
Bosati's  dancing  is  not  of  the  large,  slow  school  of  the  Yestris  as  trans- 
mitted by  the  Alberts  to  Taglioni ;  she  reminds  us  more  of  the  rapidity, 
the  brilliancy,  and  the  unexpected  transitions  of  Montessu,  who  was 
of  the  school  of  Panny  Bias,  whose  "twinkling  steps"  have  been  so 
prettily  commemorated  by  Moore  in  his  "Fudge  Fainily."  We  give 
our  impressions  of  how  she  should  be  classified,  but  she  is  evidently 
not  an  imitator,  and  now  in  the  plenitude  of  her  career  has  developed 
a  style  fully  her  own.  This  excellent  dancing,  along  with  the  clear 
action  of  the  piece,  the  excellent  costumes,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
shipwreck  at  the  end,  make  the  Corsaire  one  of  the  most  attractiTe 
novelties  of  the  opera  season. 

Having  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  the  concentrated  perfection  of 
the  performances  at  the  Lyceum,  and  from  the  brilliant  and  attractive 
novelties  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  surely  the  lessees  will  not  be 
offended  with  us  in  suggesting  for  next  season  some  change  in  the 
repertory.  With  all  our  admiration  of  Norma,  Sonnambula,  and  one 
or  two  operas  of  this  description,  would  any  harm  accrue  by  laying 
them  on  the  shelf  for  a  season  or  two  ?  Like  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  would 
Norma  not  be  more  admired  in  her  woods  after  a  few  seasons  of  oblivion 
and  repose  ?  "What  a  multitude  of  charming  operas  there  are  which 
we  would  not  place  on  the  same  line  with  the  Sonnambula  or  the 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  but  which  would  give  infinitely  more  pleasure,  for  a 
time  at  least,  by  their  novelty !  We  do  not  ask  for  the  operas  of 
Gluck,  which  cannot  be  got  up  without  great  expense  in  classical  cos- 
tume, and  endless  rehearsals  of  music  of  such  irregular  but  finely  dra- 
matic rhythm,  requiring  consummate  nicety  of  attack.  But  why,  for 
instance,  cannot  Mr.  Lumley  give  us  with  Elizabethan  architecture  and 
costume  Elizabeta  Regina  d'Inghilterra,  which  has  very  pretty  music 
all  through,  with  the  most  ravishing  march  for  a  showy  procession  ? 
Then  what  is  to  prevent  Mr.  Gye,  with  such  a  soprano  d'agilita  as 
Bosio,  and  such  a  barytone  as  Graziani,  from  giving  us  II  Pirata,  which 
contains  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  music  that  ever  Bellini  wrote  ? 
If  Tamberlik  returns  next  season  he  would  make  a  furare  in  "  Nel* 
furor."  If  tried  at  the  other  house,  Calzolari,  who  has  wonderfully 
improved  in  strength  of  chest  and  beauty  of  organ  in  addition  to  his 
former  flexibility  (witness  his  Boderigo),  would  make  a  capital  Gual- 
terio. 

Beatrice  di  Tenda  has  not  the  fulness  of  beauty  of  the  Pirata,  but  one 
would  like  to  hear  it  again,  and  Siguier  Graziani  is  just  the  man  for 
"Qui  m'accolse."  Straniera  we  would  not  advise  to  be  touched, 
having  been  written  under  the  influence  of  the  first  symptoms  of  that 
disease  which  carried  off  the  author.  For  the  revival  of  I  Puritani  at 
the  Lyceum  we  are  very  grateful ;  it  was  very  prettily  done,  and  the 
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finale  to  the  second  act  is  Bach  a  union  of  hannony,  melody,  and 
^execution  as  to  be  a  treat  of  the  most  delicious  description. 

With  regard  to  Donizetti,  what  has  become  of  Anna  Bolena,  which 
contains  so  many  pretty  pieces,  and  so  fine  a  last  act,  in  which  Pasta 
used  to  be  sublime?  also  Marino  Paliero,  so  carefully  written  by  Donizetti 
just  before  the  decline  of  his  powers  of  invention,  to  which  we  might 
add  Parisina,  Torquato  Tasso,  and  the  very  pretty  Furioso,  not  certainly 
equal  to  his  great  works,  but  which  we  should  aU  hear  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  again  ? 

Of  Rossinian  revivals  we  highly  approve  of  Le  Comto  d'Ory  having 
been  reproduced,  to  which  we  think  might  be  added  the  Siege  of 
'Corinth  of  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say,  Maometto  Secondo  care- 
ftilly  rewritten  in  Rossini's  later  instrumental  manner. 

Is  Mercadante  never  to  be  heard  ?  Surely  Elisa  e  Claudio,  Didoiie 
Abbandonata,  Donna  Caritea,  and  II  Giuramento  are,  if  not  all,  at 
least  one  or  two,  deserving  of  revival,  although  the  splendour  of  Rossini 
and  the  beauty  of  Bellini  have  thrown  Mercadante  into  a  secondary 
position ;  his  works  have  dramatic  powers,  elegant  taste,  and  careful 
writing,  particularly  the  last-mentioned  opera. 

If  we  chose  to  inquire  after  the  Idomeneos  and  Clemenza  di  Titos  of 
Mozart,  we  might  prolong  the  list;  and  now  that  Meyerbeer  is  so 
popular  by  a  powerftd  action  on  the  nervous  system  through  the  wind 
instruments,  how  have  we  no  Crociato  ?  But  we  feel  that  wo  have  said 
enough ;  we  therefore  draw  to  a  close,  exceedingly  curious  as  to  the 
results  of  the  renewed  rivalry  between  the  two  companies.  Mr.  Gye 
has  undoubtedly  established  a  large  connection  of  powerful  and  attached 
i&iends  and  supporters,  which  the  disaster  of  Covent  Garden  has  not 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand.  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  has  re-opened 
with  the  most  incontestable  brilliancy  of  attraction.  As  regards  the 
future,  we  are  therefore  unable  to  indulge  in  the  slightest  prognostic. 

A.  A.  P. 


FIELD  ARTILLERY. 


Ik  the  last  and  the  current  number  of  this  journal,  we  have  given 
.  some  observations  from  a  well-informed  contributor  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Royal  Artillery,  which  will  certainly  excite  surprise  at 
its  manifest  inadequacy  and  inefficiency.  While  we  are  neglecting 
this  arm,  or  treating  it  merely  as  a  thing  for  parade  and  show,  it  is 
watched  and  fostered  with  the  most  sedulous  care  in  foreign  armies, 
and  regarded  as  the  first  element  of  battle.  In  Prussia,  the  highest 
persons  in  the  realm  continually  show  the  greatest  interest  in  its  organi- 
zation and  development.  This  is  a  tradition  they  have  derived  from 
the  great  Frederick,  who,  so  long  back  as  the  Seven  Years*  War,  looked 
upon  artillery  as  the  mainstay  of  an  army,  and  foresaw  its  ultimate 
ascendancy.  The  Austrian  authorities  attach  equal  importance  to  the 
artillery,  which  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1848.  We 
know  how  it  is  estimated  in  Russia,  where  foundries  of  fabulous  magni- 
tude are  continually  casting  ordnance,  the  weight  of  which,  as  well  as 
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its  deadly  effect,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  in  the  (Hmea.*  The 
use  of  field  artillery  is  especially  beooming  very  general,  and,  when 
properly  Trielded,  very  effective.  Both  tiie  Anstriali  aad  JUiasian 
generals  used  artillery  in  masses  with  great  effect  m  the  Hnngorian 
campaign.  In  the  Crimea  we  had  admirable  opportnnities  for  similiir 
operations ;  but  our  artillery^  though  always  fdert,  and  always  eager, 
was  never  in  sufficient  force  for  the  purpose.  The  great  part  that  it 
played  in  the  contest  was  owing  to  the  indomitable  spirit  and  zeal  of 
the  officers,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  men,  not  to  its  actual  efficisBoy, 
either  in  metal  or  organization.  It  achieved  its  object,  in  feet,  in  spite 
of  both. 

.  But  not  only  is  no  attention  paid  to  the  armament  of  the  BoyaL 
Artillery ;  its  officers  and  men  are  not  suffioiently  trained.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  East  India  Company,  which  is  far  less  costly,  in  this  respect 
takes  a  higher  rank.  The  officers  find  it  their  in^rest  to  follow  vip 
the  instruction  they  have  received  at  Addisoombe,  and  acquire  a  mas- 
tery of  their  profession,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  To  this  resslt  we 
are  doubtless  indebted  for  a  recent  translation,  or,  perhaps,  we  diould 
say,  adaptation  of  a  work  by  Taubert,  the  Prussian  artillerist,  "On  the 
Use  of  Meld  Artillery  on  Service,"*  which  has  just  been  given  to  the 
English  military  world  by  Lieutenant  Maxwell,  an  accomplished  and 
able  officer  of  the  Bengal  artillery,  and  which  forms  the  first  of  a  mdi- 
mentary  military  seiies  brought  out  by  Mr.  Weale.  The  publication  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  publisher,  who  has  shown  considerable  coursge 
in  engaging  in  such  an  enterprise  in  this  country,  where  nothing  of 
real  public  utility,  and  still  less,  when  it  has  in  view  the  instruction 
and  elevation  of  the  soldier,  receives  any  encouragement.  But  though 
the  authorities  may  lend  no  countenance  to  Mr.  Weale's  spirited  under- 
taking, we  trust  that  it  will  be  heartily  seconded  by  commanding 
officers  of  regiments,  and  that  a  copy  of  Lieutenant  Maxwell's  work 
will  ^oon  be  found  in  every  regimental  library.  Certainly  it  would  be 
difficidt  to  conceive  one  more  interesting  to  a  military  man,  or  in  which 
a  subject  of  itself  abstruse  is  brought  home,  by  plain,  simple,  and  per- 
spicuous language,  to  the  humblest  comprehension.  Lieutenant  Max- 
well has  preserved  the  meaning,  without  servilely  following  the  wonb 
and  idiom  of  Taubert ;  and  all  difficult  passages  are  illustrated  by  notes, 
which  emanate  entirely  from  himself.  The  notes  display  considerable 
erudition,  quick  strategic  perception,  and  a  good  practical  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject.  This  knowledge,  indeed,  has  been  gained  not  in  the 
closet  alone,  and  not  exclusively  in  the  training  ground,  as  the  gallant 
translator  has  had  the  advantage  of  acting  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
has  witnessed  the  effect  of  those  operations,  which  he  now  comes  for- 
ward to  describe. 

Artillery  tactics,  unlike  those  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  have  but  one 
formation — ^the  deployed  line,  because  the  column  of  manoeuvre  is  only 
used  as  a  means  to  concentrate,  move,  and  deploy  the  larger  masses  of 
tiie  arm.    Hence  it  is  obvious  that  an  engagement  in  extended  order, 

♦  On  the  Use  of  Field  Artillery  on  Service :  with  Especial  Reference  to  that  of 
an  Army  Corps.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Taubert,  hy  Henry  Hamilton 
Maxwell,  First  Lieutenant,  Bengal  Artillery.  Rudimentary  Military  Series. 
London :  John  Weale. 
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'wMch  eoald  only  be  one  of  single  pieces,  conld  not  be  adopted.  Tke 
independent  bodies  of  field  artillery  are  batteries  and  oolomns.  The 
batteries  are  often  mixed,  comprising  both  guns  and  howitzers,  with  a 
proportionate  number  of  wagons.  A  battery  of  this  character  is  the 
most  generally  eSec&ve,  being  available  on  every  occasion,  without 
reference  to  the  locality  or  the  natuare  of  the  ground;  and  on  this 
account  it  has  been  in  use  firom  an  early  date.  The  whole  of  the  bat- 
teries of  the  English  artillety  are  mixed,  as  are  those  of  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies,  and  most  of  the  Enssian.  The  wagons,  apart  torn 
the  laboratory  and  handicraft  columns,  transport  the  ammunition,  as 
well  for  the  army  as  the  artillery.  Each  battery  should  also  include  a 
portion  of  empty  carriages,  in  case  of  an  ammunition  wagon  becoming 
disabled ;  and  all  repairs  are  executed  by  the  laboratory  and  handiorafb 
oolnmns,  which,  at  the  same  time,  ftunish  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition 
whenever  it  is  required. 

The  evolutions  of  ariillery  are  simple,  but  precise.  In  the  Prussian 
service  they  are  performed  by  the  pieces  only,  as  the  wagons,  being  de- 
tached j&om  the  guns,  do  not  come  into  action.  The  English  guns,  on 
HbB  contrary,  are  accompanied  into  action  by  their  carriages,  with  which 
they  are  inseparably  connected.  The  French,  Au^rian,  Bavarian,  and 
Bussian  armies  adopt  the  same  system.  The  battery  forms  in  line 
either  at  open  or  dose  order.  In  open  order  the  gunners  of  the  foot 
artillery  stand  on  each  side  of  their  pieces ;  in  close  order  they  form  in 
two  ranks  behind  the  muzzle.  The  horse  artillery  take  double  rank  in 
both  cases,  their  pieces  being  in  front.  Horse  and  foot  have  the  same 
paces,  namely,  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop ;  and  to  these  the  horse  artil- 
lery add  the  charge.  On  the  march,  both  bodies  proceed  in  column, 
and  this  formation  is  also  used  in  rendezvous  and  for  mancBuvre.  Bat- 
teries should  advance  into  action  either  in  close  column  of  divisions  at 
open  order,  or  of  half  batteries,  the  choice  depending  on  the  extent  of 
front  of  the  main  body.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy,  artillery 
on  the  march  diould  either  be  in  the  centre  or  in  rear  of  the  infantry 
and  cavalry,  though  its  precise  position  will,  of  course,  vary  with  cir- 
oumstanoes,  according  as  it  belongs  to  the  advance  guard,  to  a  division, 
or  to  the  reserve.  In  approaching  the  enemy,  the  battery,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  commander,  avails  itself  of  any  advantage  of  ground  for 
obtaining  cover,  keeping  in  column  till  it  comes  within  the  enemy's 
range,  when,  as  a  necessity,  it  must  immediately  deploy,  making  a  dash 
forward,  to  avoid  being  taken  in  flank. 

The  success  of  artillery  in  an  engagement  depends  on  the  advantage 
of  its  position,  which  should  always  be  selected  with  great  care  by  the 
officer  in  command.  The  points  to  bear  in  mind  are  :  1 — the  efficacy 
of  the  fire ;  2 — cover  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and  3 — the  situation 
of  the  main  army.  The  efficacy  of  the  firo,  which  is  the  first  considera- 
tion, wiU  be  regulated  by  the  bearing  of  the  position  on  the  object, 
and  this  may  be  chosen  with  reference  either  to  concentrslion  or  ex- 
tension. The  best  positions  in  hilly  or  undulating  ground  are  com- 
manding heights,  but  altitude  is  not  always  desirable,  and  the  advantage 
of  greater  range  maybe  counterbalanced  by  extreme  elevation,  carrying 
the  shot  over  the  enemy's  lines.  On  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  not  the 
length  of  range  that  is  found  most  effective,  but  the  closeness  of  tho 
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shot  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  dictum  of  the  great  Frederick,  in  his 
"  Instructions  to  the  Artillery  at  Potsdam ;"  and  Taubert,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  endorses  the  opinion. 

But  to  give  an  outline  of  the  complete  instructions  contained  in  this 
volume  on  the  selection  of  positions,  we  should  transcribe  them  in  ex- 
tenso :  for  they  refer  to  eyery  possible  situation  in  which  a  batteiy  can 
find  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  clearly  expressed,  and  so  con- 
cise, that  we  know  not  how  to  place  them  in  other  words.  The  nature 
of  the  ground  with  regard  to  cover  and  defence,  movements  in  advance 
and  rel^at,  in  short,  everything  which  an  artillery  officer  and  soldier 
should  understand  and  do,  when  in  presence  and  conflict  with  the 
enemy,  are  here  rapidly  and  succinctly  detailed,  as  if  the  orders  were 
given  in  action,  and  made  clear  by  instruction.  In  this  respect  the 
book  is  a  perfect  manual,  and  should  be  diligently  and  sedulously 
studied. 

The  fire  from  field-guns  is  necessarily  much  afiected  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  Shrapnels,  which  are  designed  to  burst  in  fiight  in  front 
of  the  object,  are  least  influenced  by  this  cause,  while  it  acts  decisively 
on  canister.  Hence  the  shrapnel  is  preferable,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  a  superior  kind  of  canister,  carried  by  its  envelope  over  those 
obstacles  of  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  insurmountable.  On 
explosion,  the  bullets  discharged  from  the  case  continue  their  flight  in 
the  same  direction,  and  with  the  velocity  possessed  by  the  projectile  at 
the  moment  of  disruption.  The  point  to  consider,  therefore,  in  using 
shrapnels,  is  not  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  but  the  distance  of  the 
object,  to  which  the  fuze  and  elevation  must  be  adapted;  and  this 
independence  of  the  ground  renders  the  shrapnel  at  all  times  available. 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  artillery  is  the  habit  of  directing  its  fire 
principally  on  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  with  the  design  of  silencing 
it,  when  its  mission,  by  the  rules  of  war,  is  to  devote  itself  especially  to 
the  support  of  the  infantry.  The  enemy^s  artillery  may  indeed  be 
assailed  with  advantage  while  limbering  or  unlimbering,  but  afterwards 
it  should  be  left  to  the  heavy  batteries  of  the  reserve  advanced  in  sup- 
port. Frederick  the  Great,  we  learn  from  the  volimie  before  us,  in- 
variably ordered  that  the  whole  of  the  fire  should  be  directed  against 
the  enemy's  infantry,  so  as  to  throw  the  line  into  confusion,  and  abso- 
lutely prevent  its  manoDUvring,  when,  the  main  force  being  beaten,  the 
artillery  would  necessarily  cease  firing.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be 
well  to  create  a  diversion,  when  the  enemy's  fire  materially  prepon- 
derates, and  this  could  be  done,  in  most  cases,  by  assailing  him  with  a 
few  light  pieces  in  flank. 

Artillery  is  the  natural  support  of  infantry,  and  it  exercises  over  the 
troops  attacked  a  moral  influence,  scarcely  less  important  than  its 
material  aid.  At  La  Belle  Alliance  the  British  artillerymen,  with 
characteristic  steadiness,  persevered  in  keeping  up  their  guns  against 
every  odd%  and  on  the  approach  of  the  French  cavalry,  instead  of 
limbering  up,  they  retired  into  the  sc^uares.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cavalry,  they  rushed  again  to  their  guns,  opening  fire  at  the  shortest 
distances,  so  that  the  infantry  were  constantly  reinforced,  as  it  were, 
by  their  interposition.  The  discharges  of  canister  from  these  guns  pro- 
duced a  terrific  effect.  Two  pieces  at  Quatre-Bras  permitted  the  French 
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cniniBsiers  to  approach  quite  dose,  when  they  poured  in  such  a  deadly 
fire,  that  1^  whole  column,  as  one  man,  wheeled  about,  and  only  four 
riderless  horses  got  between  the  pieces. 

These  examples  show  the  advantage,  and,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of 
the  artillery  keeping  up  in  front  as  long  as  the  infantry,  and  instances 
might  be  cited  to  prove  that  a  contrary  course  invariably  results  in 
disaster.  The  artillery  and  infantry  should  retreat  together,  and  when 
the  retreat  is  by  alternate  brigades  or  regiments,  the  proper  place  for 
the  artillery  is  the  rear.  The  Bussians,  as  we  learnt  at  Inkermann 
and  the  Tchemaya,  always  adopt  this  rule,  and  with  a  success  not  to 
be  disputed.    A  precaution  so  simple  renders  their  retreat  unassailable. 

The  pressure  on  our  space,  which  seems  to  increase  with  the  peace, 
warns  us  to  conclude  these  remarks;  but  we  cannot  bring  them  to  a 
close  without  again  expressing  a  hope,  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
service,  that  the  admirable  series  which  Mr.  Wcale  has  announced,  and 
of  which  Lieutenant  Maxwell's  book  is  so  promising  a  specimen,  will 
receive  from  the  army  the  encouragement  it  deserves.  Here  we  have 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  artillery  unravelled,  expounded,  and  ex- 
plained. The  work  makes  a  convenient  volume,  and  is  printed  in  a 
fine  clear  type,  and  handsomely  got  up.  The  price  is  ei»hteen-pence, 
placing  it  within  reach  not  only  of  every  officer  but  of  cv.ry  soldier; 
and  considering  how  useful  is  the  information  it  contains,  to  all  arms 
and  every  grade  of  the  service,  we  cannot  but  reiterate  our  best  wishes 
for  its  success. 


OUR  FIRST  EMBASSY  TO  PERSIA. 

We  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  Sir  Thomas  Sherley  of  Wisnes- 
ton,  or  Wiston,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  had  three  sons  by  his  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kemp,  Knt.  All  these  three  sons  after- 
wards became  men  of  note.  Their  names  were  Thomas,  Anthony,  and 
Robert,  of  whom  the  second  son  Anthony  was  the  most  remarkable, 
both  by  reason  of  his  natural  parts  and  because  of  the  new  scene  ho 
discovered  for  their  display.  He  Wiis  born  in  the  year  l^iBS,  and  hav* 
ing  matriculated  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  he  acquired  »  more  than  ordin* 
ary  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  well  ns  of  the  somewhat 
pedantic  literature  of  his  day.  But  his  genius  was  bolter  calculated 
for  the  camp  than  for  the  closet ;  and,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  held  a  command  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  It  would  also  appear  that 
he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  into  France,  when  that  chivalrous 
nobleman  led  a  body  of  English  auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  Henry  lY. 
against  the  Leaguers  and  the  Spaniards.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
French  monarch  bestowed  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  which 
drew  down  upon  Anthony  the  anger  of  his  own  jealous  sovereign.  **  I 
will  not  have  my  sheep,"  said  Elizabeth,  ''marked  with  a  strange 
brand,  nor  suffer  them  to  follow  the  pipe  of  a  strange  shepherd."  He 
was  accordingly  cAmmitted  to  the  Fleet  Prison  for  a  time,  and  deprived 
of  the  order. 
It  is  probable  that  his  confinement  was  not  of  long  duration ;  but  the 
U.  S.  Mag.,  No.  333,  Aue.,  1866.  p  p 
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'fiext  incident  in  his  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted  wb8  fainoarni^ 

with  Miss  Vernon.    He  was  nnfortunate,  however,  in  his  domestic 

.  arrangemt-nts,  and  the  discomforts  of  his  home  again  impelled  faim  to 

action.     In  the  year  1596,  having  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  8t 

"Thome,  he  took  St  Jago  and  Santa  Martha,  but  returned  to  Enghmdin 

the  following  year  without  having  performed  any  achievement  eqnalto 

'  his  talents  and  valour.     But  it  does  not  seem  that  his  compantiTe  ili 

Buocess'  rendered  him  less  welcome  in  the  eyes  of  his  generous  patanm, 

for  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  in  Ireland  in  the  favoured  suite  of 

'Sbssz. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1598-99  that  his  adventurous  career  may  be 
'  said  to  have  actually  commenced.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
the  Pope  laid  clailu  to  that  |>rincipality,  as  the  deceased  had  left  no 
:  other  issue  than  an  illegitimate  son,  Don  Cesare  d'Este.  But  the  latter 
was  not  disposed  to  forfeit  his  patrimony  without  a  struggle.  He  accord- 
ingly appesJed  to  the  sword,  and  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  his  favour,  who  despatched  to  his  assistance  a  part  of  his  own 
household,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley — for  he  had 
lately  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  those  days,  however,  tke 
journey  from  England  to  Ferrara  was  a  tedious  affair,  and  before  the 
gallant  little  band  reached  their  destination,  Don  Cesare  had  waived  all 
pretensions  except  to  Medina  and  Khegium — a  compromise  very  accept- 
able to  his  Holiness,  though  a  serious  disappointment  to  Sir  Anthony. 

Unwilling  to  return  "  bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back,"  the 
adventurers  remained  three  months  in  Venice  seeking  to  obtain  service 
under  some  warlike  prince  or  potentate.  During  this  interval  of  forced 
repose.  Sir  Anthony  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Persian  merchant,  who 
had  come  hither  to  traffic  for  English  stuifs  and  linen,  and  who  spoke 
in  terms  of  warm  commendation  of  his  own  king,  the  Sophi.  'While 
thoughts  of  "  high  emprise  "  were  thus  set  working  in  his  mind,  he  met 
with  one  Angelo,  a  Christian  bom  in  Turkey,  a  great  traveller,  and 
master  of  twenty- four  tougues,  who  also  told  him  of  **  the  worthiness 
of  the  king  of  Persia-^that  he  was  a  gallant  soldier,  very  bountiful  to 
strangers."  These  fair  words,  combined  with  a  love  of  novelty  and 
adventure,  induced  Sir  Anthony  to  undertake  an  enterprise  which,  he 
deemed,  jnight  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
proved  advantageous  to  himself.  Having  persuaded  his  companions, 
twenty-five  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part  of  gentle  blood,  to  share 
his  fortunes,  he  embarked,  on  the  24ih  May,  1699,  on  board  the  Mo* 
rusll,  ''anai^osy  bound  for  Scanderoun."  But  the  elements  proved 
unpropitious ;  and  in  twenty-four  days  the  wretched  craft  had  com- 

gieted  no  more  than  one-hult  of  the  distance,  having  only  made  Zante. 
n  the  voyage  thither,  one  of  the  passengers  indulged  in  some  dis- 
paraging remarks  with  regard  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whereupon  Sir 
Anthony,  like  a  true  knight  and  Englishman,  "  not  onely  moved  with 
the  dutifull  xeale  which  a  subject  oweth  to  his  prince,  but  even  with  that 
respect  which  every,  gentleman  owelh  to  a  lady,"  ordered  *'  one  of  his 
meanest  sort  of  men  to  give  him  the  bastinado,  which  he  did  ve.rj 
soundly'."  A  great  uproar  then  arose,  and  the  captain,  crew,  and  pas- 
aengers,  250  in  all,  prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  Sir  Anthony  and  his 
handi'ul  of  followers.  But  their  firm  countenance  intimidated  their 
numerous  assailants,  and  gave  weight  to  the  mediation  of  some  Anno- 
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a  sort 


Jiian  merchants  on  board,  who  at  length  succeeded  in  patching  np 
of  peace,  •'  which  the  Italians  did  first  consent  nnto." 

On  arriving  at  Zante,  the  Englishmen  went  on  shore  to  make  some 
purchases,  when  the  captain  sent  them  their  things,  but  threatened  'to 
fire  upon  them  if  they  attempted  again  to  go  on  board  his  ship.  They 
•were  thus  detained  on  the  island  ten  days  before  they  could  fiod  ano- 
ther vessel  bound  to  the  eastward.  It  would  exceed  our  limits,  how- 
ever, were  we  to  follow  them  through  all  the  mishaps  they  encountered 
before  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  Here  they  suffered  much 
ill  treatment  from  the  Mohammedans,  who  not  only  reviled  but  even 
atruck  them.  And  this  indignity  they  were  compelled  to  endure  with 
patience,  because,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  if  a  Christian  struck  a  follower 
of  the  Prophet,  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  apostasy  or  the  loss  of 
his  right  arm.  But  when  they  essayed  to  seize  and  carry  off  Sir 
Anthony's  page,  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  knight  blazed  forth  with 
wonted  fire,  and  he  swore  to  lose  his  life  rather  than  any  one  of  his  fol- 
lowing. However,  ''  in  the  end,  because  we  would  be  quit  of  such  un- 
civil pagans,  they  were  content  to  take  twelve  pieces  of  gold,  which  in 
Yenice  be  called  chiqueens  (sequins)."  Thence  travelling  for  two  days 
and  a  half  they  came  to  Antioch,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Janissaries,  brothers,  and  Hungarian  rene- 
:.gades,  who  still  retained  a  lurking  superstition  in  &vour  of  their  ances- 
tral creed.  After  spending  three  pleasant  days  in  this  ancient  city, 
they  hired  a  number  of  camels  and  asses  to  take  them  to  Aleppo,  be- 
sides engaging  an  escort  "  because  of  some  two  hundred  banditti  or 
runagates*'  who  infested  the  country.  On  the  second  day  the  captain 
of  the  convoy  told  Sir  Anthony  that  he  expected  to  fall  in  with  the  rob- 
bers on  the  next  day,  and  that  he  could  not  oppose  them  successfully 
without  the  aid  of  at  least  sixteen  more  men  from  the  neighbouring 
Tillage.  With  some  reluctance  Sir  Anthony  handed  him  six  crowns  for 
this  purpose,  but  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  behold  the  rascal 
•return  with  only  one  man.  Nor  was  his  indignation  likely  to  be  abated 
by  the  explanation  that  this  fellow  had  once  killed  or  put  to  flight 
sixteen  mvn,  and  had  ever  since  been  accounted  as  equal  to  that  number. 

At  Aleppo  the  wanderers  experienced  much  kindness  and  hospitality 
from  the  English  residents,  and  particularly  from  the  consul,  Mr.  Colt- 
hurst,  but  the  Turks  heaped  upon  them  every  sort  of  insult  and  abuse. 
One  day,  George  Main  waring,  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  was  stopped 
by  a  well-dressed  Turk,  who — we  copy  the  sufferer's  own  narrative — 
''  took  me  fast  by  one  of  the  ears  with  his  hand,  and  so  did  lead  me 
wp  and  down  the  streets ;  and  if  I  did  chance  to  look  sour  upon  him, 
he  would  give  me  such  a  ring  that  I  did  think  verily  he  would  have 
pulled  off  my  ear;  and  this  he  continued  with  me  for  the  space  of  one 
hour,  with  much  company  following  me,  some  throwing  stones  at  me, 
and  some  spitting  on  me ;  so  at  the  last  he  let  me  go,  and  because  I  would 
not  laugh  at  my  departure  from  him,  he  gave  me  such  a  blow  with  a 
«taff  that  did  strike  me  to  the  ground."  However,  he  was  avenged  by 
a  Janissary  who,  on  being  informed  of  what  had  happened  to  him, 
irent  after  the  Turk  and,  throwing  him  on  the  ground,  inflicted  a 
severe  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  Tlie  Janissuries  are  described 
as  being  almost  irresponsible.  Though  professing  Islam  with  their 
lips,  they  were,  generally  speaking,  Christians  at  heart;  at  least  there 
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still  remained  beneath  their  external  infidelity  some  traces  of  their 
early  Ruperstition.  It  was  therefore  a  grim  satisfaction  to  them  to 
avenge  their  forced  apostasy  on  the  wretched  and  unresisting  Moslemin, 
whose  battles  they  still  fought. 

But  we  may  not  linger  over  the  characteristic  sketches  and  illustra- 
tions with  which  Muinwaring  enlivens  his  narrative,  though  we  shall 
surely  be  pardoned  for  making  the  following  brief  extract,  touching  a 
beverage  now  as  popular  in  Europe  as  ever  it  was  in  Asia : — "  They, 
the  Turks,  have  a  certain  kind  of  drink  which  they  call  coffee ;  it  is 
made  of  an  Italian  seed ;  they  drink  it  extreme  hot ;  it  is  nothing 
toothsome,  nor  hath  any  good  smell,  but  it  is  very  wholesome."  In 
vindication  of  our  gallant  countryman's  nose  and  palate,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  even  in  the  present  day  the  coffee  drunk  in  the  bazaars 
and  coffee-houses  of  Egypt  and  Syria  is  '^  nothing  toothsome,  nor  hath 
any  good  smell." 

It  would  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  relate  all  that  befel  Sir 
Anthony  and  his  brave  companions  between  Aleppo  and  the  confines  of 
Persia.  While  descending  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon  they  came  upon  a 
large  encampment  of  Arabs,  whose  ''king  was  a  man  of  a  goodly  personage, 
exceeding  black,  and  very  grim  of  visage ;  his  queen  was  a  blackamoor; 
his  company  that  followed  him  was  to  the  number  of  20,000  men ;  he 
had  about  10,000  camels  to  attend  him."  At  Babylon  they  were  plundered 
by  some  of  the  Pasha's  officers,  and  would  have  been  reduced  to  great 
distress  but  for  the  princely  generosity  of  a  Florentine  merchant,  named 
Victoria  Speciera,  who  forced  upon  Sir  Anthony  a  large  sum  of  money, 
though  he  had  only  casually  become  acquainted  with  him  on  the  jour- 
ney from  Aleppo.  **  The  precise  summe,"  says  Sir  Anthony,  "  which 
I  received  from  this  Eloreutine,  I  set  not  downe,  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dales  of  diuers,  who,  measuring  every  man's  mind  by  the  strait- 
ncsse  of  theirs,  will  belieuc  no  act  which  doth  not  symbolise  with 
themselues ;  but  so  much  it  was,  that  being  thirty  daies  upon  the  way 
to  the  confines,  then  fifteen  from  the  confines  to  Casbine,  where  wee 
attended  one  month  the  king's  arriuall ;  it  was  not  onely  sufficient  to 
give  vs  aboundant  meanes  for  thnt  time,  but  to  cloth  vs  all  in  rich 
apparell,  fit  to  present  ourselues  before  the  presence  of  any  prince,  and 
to  spend  extraordinarily  in  giftes,  by  which  wee  insinuated  ourseluea 
into  the  favour  of  those  which  had  the  authority  of  that  provinf^e." 

Finally  overcoming  all  difficulties,  the  adventurous  little  band  at 
length  stood  upon  Persian  land-  On  all  occasions  acquis  ting  themselves 
like  brave  men  and  true  Englishmen,  these  gallant  gentlemen  were  not 
ashamed  to  avow  their  gratitude  to  Providence  for  having  preserved 
and  guided  them  through  so  many  perils.  '*  After  we  had  entered  the 
country  some  two  or  three  miles,"  writes  George  Main  waring,  "  Sir 
Anthony  called  us  all  together,  and  falling  upon  our  knees,  we  gave 
thanks  to  God  that  we  were  come  safely  to  our  intended  purpose,  al- 
though we  were  some  time  before  past  hope  of  our  lives."* 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  than  their  reception  at 

*  For  the  extraordinary  incidents  of  this  wonderful  enterprise,  see  an  interest- 
ing licile  volume,  published  in  Id'^id  by  Messrs.  Hurst,  Robiason,  and  Co.,  entitled 
**  The  Tliree  Brothers,  or  the  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Anthony, 
and  Sir  Eobert  Sherley,"  &c.,  Ac.,  &c. 
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Gasbin.  The  Lord  Steward,  we  are  told,  laid  £20  in  gold  at  Sir  An- 
thony's feet,  promising  to  send  as  much  every  d.iy  until  he  knew  the 
king's  pleasure  concerning  them.  '*  Sir  Anthony,  according  to  his 
princely  mind,  turning  the  money  over  with  his  foot,  returned  this 
answer :  '  Enow  this,  brave  Persian,  I  came  not  a  begging  to  the  king, 
but,  hearing  of  his  great  fame  and  worthiness,  thought  I  could  not 
spend  my  time  better  than  come  to  see  him,  and  kiss  his  hand,  with 
the  adventure  of  my  body  to  second  him  in  his  princely  wars.'  The 
Persian,  hearing  this  answer,  stepped  back  very  suddenly,  and,  making 
a  low  conge,  replied  thus: — *  Pardon  me,  brave  stranger,  for  now  I 
aee  thou  art  a  prince  thyself,  for  so  it  seemeth  by  thy  princely  answer.* " 
Sir  Anthony,  however,  modestly  disclaimed  any  such  pretensions,  and 
■decllired  that  he  was  only  the  second  son  of  an  English  knight,  but 
that  being  versed  in  war  he  had  come  to  tender  his  services  to  the 
Shah.  But  notwithstanding  the  contempt  he  affected  to  display  to- 
wards the  Persian's  gold,  he  made  no  difficulty  about  accepting  cosily 
presents  of  horses,  arms,  wearing  apparel,  and,  finally,  even  money. 
On  the  Shah's  arrival  at  Casbin  the  English  adventurers  were  treated 
with  still  greater  distinction  and  magnificence,  and  entertained  at  most 
sumptuous  banquets.  On  their  part,  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  the 
munificence  of  their  reception,  they  exerted  themselves  with  so  much 
zeal,  that  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  they  suc<eeded  in  organising 
the  Shah's  troops,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  introducing  the  European 
discipline.  According  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  indeed,  they  even  in- 
€tructed  the  Persians  in  casting  musket  barrels  and  cannon ;  but  Main- 
waring  contradicts  this  statement,  and  expressly  declares  that  the 
muskets  of  the  country  were  excellent,  and  the  natives  very  expert 
in  the  use  of  them.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  they  may 
have  suggested  some  improvements,  and  it  is  certain  that  to  their 
training  was  mainly  due  the  success  of  the  Persian  arms  in  the  subse- 
quent war  with  Turkey. 

But,  although  so  gracious  to  his  foreign  visitors.  Abbas  Shah  behaved 
towards  his  own  subjects  with  all  the  tyrannical  caprice  of  a  genuine 
onental  despot.  On  one  occasion  a  nobleman,  having  offended  him  at 
supper,  was  next  day  chuint*d  to  a  stake  and  pelted  with  quinces,  the 
king  himself  setting  the  example,  until  Sir  Anthony  interceded  and 
obtained  his  pardon.  At  another  time,  some  of  the  troops  having 
manoeuvred  awkwardly  at  a  review,  Abbas  Shah  rushed  in  among  them 
with  his  drawn  sword,  and  laid  about  him  so  lustily  that,  what  with 
the  heat  and  the  royal  prowess  combined,  one  hundred  and  forty  men 
were  put  hora  de  combat.  On  the  return  of  the  cavalcade  in  the  evening, 
the  young  prince,  riding  along  with  the  governor  of  the  town,  began  to 
indulge  in  some  coarse  jests  at  the  expense  of  his  companion's  wife, 
who  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  woman.  The  freedom  being  re- 
sented, the  prince  galloped  up  to  the  king,  and  complained  of  the 
governor's  insolence.  Abbas  desired  him  to  take  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  avenge  the  insult.  The  prince  accordingly  shot  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  in  the  thigh,  who  immediately  alighted,  and  submissively 
kissed  the  young  ruffian's  feet.  The  Shah  was  so  delighted  at  this 
token  of  implicit  obedience,  that  he  embraced  the  injured  man,  and 
appointed  him  viceroy  of  the  entire  province. 

At  that  period  the  military  power  of  the  Turks,  though  somewhat 
waning,  was  still  the  object  of  much  jealous  anxiety  to  the  Christian 
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states.  KoT  Wfts  it  less  dreaded  by  the  Perrians,  "wliose  independe 
bad  more  than  once  been  threatened  hy  the  Osmanli.  The  poliliflai 
animosities  of  the  two  nations  were  heightened  by  religions  disAensioBi^ 
and  the  Sheeahs  and  the  Soonnees  hated  each  other  with  a  virulenee 
peculiar  to  bigots.  But  Abbas  Shah  was  a  prince  of  great  courage  and 
energy,  while  the  Ottoman  sceptre  was  swayed  by  Mohammed  III.,  who* 
proved  inferior  to  his  ancestors  in  fortune,  and  perhaps  in  talent  far 
war. 

Availing  himself  of  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of 
the  Shah,  Sir  Anthony  continually  urged  him  to  declare  war  against 
the  Porte,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  provinces  which  had  been" 
wrested  from  his  predecessors.  That  monarch  at  length  yielded  to  hiA 
counsels,  supported  as  they  were  by  Ali  Verdi  Beg,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Persian  army,  and  the  Turkish  ambassador  was  accord* 
ingly  dismissed  from  court.  Sir  Anthony  himself  was  deputed  to  form 
a  league  among  the  princes  of  Christendom  against  their  common* 
enemy,  while  his  younger  brother,  Sir  Robert,  and  many  of  his  com- 
rades remained  to  organise  and  conduct  the  Shah^s  forces.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  task  to  follow  the  strange  fortunes  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  the  less  so  that  he  completely  failed  in  his  proposed  objeet, 
partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  his  unjust  detention  in  Russia  through  the 
brutal  insolence  or  caprice  of  Boris  Godunof,  the  tyrant  of  a  barbarous 
people.  Fortunately,  the  Persians  were  in  a  position  to  dispense  with 
aU  foreign  aid.  Kahavund  promptly  submitted  to  the  Shah.  Tabris 
and  Erivan  soon  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands,  the  province  of  Azer- 
bijan  was  restored  to  its  ancient  masters,  and  the  former  boundaries  of 
the  two  kingdoms  were  gradually  re-established.  The  Persians  were 
even  victorious  in  the  field  over  a  vastly  superior  force,  and  Abbas  had 
the  magnanimity  to  ascribe  his  success  to  the  strategy  and  valour  of 
his  Etigliah  officers.  Convinced  now  of  the  importance  of  maintaining' 
friendly  relations  with  the  European  courts,  the  Shah  appointed  Sir 
Robert  as  his  envoy,  towards  the  close  of  1 608,  and  confided  to  him 
the  mission  which  had  formerly  been  entrusted  to  his  brother.  It  does 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  any  immediate  results  were  obtained  by  thia 
embassy  beyond  "ventilating"  the  reputation  of  Persia,  though  Sir 
Robert  was  distinguished  with  particular  favcmr  by  the  emperor*  of 
Germany,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  Pope,  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  lucrative  privilege  of  legitimatising  children  not  bom  in  holy  wed«» 
lock.  Even  the  penurious  James  I.  went  so  far  as  to  furnish  him  with* 
a  ship  to  convey  him  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  actually  bestowed  upon 
him  the  sum  of  £500  to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  his  journey. 

Some  differences  having  arisen  between  the  Shah  and  the  Englidi 
East  India  Company  relative  to  the  division  of  the  spoils  taken  at 
Ormusz,  Abbas  a  second  time  dispatched  Sir  Robert  Sherley  to  the  comt 
of  St.  James.  A  violent  altercation,  however,  ensued  between  the 
knight  and  a  native  Persian,  who  had,  singularly  enough,  been  deputed 
to  represent  his  sovereign  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  declared  that 
Sit  Robert's  credentials  were  forged,  and  so  far  forgot  himself  as*  tO' 
strike  the  old  man  on  the  face.  To  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the 
case,  James  I.  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  court,  and 
the  first  Englishman  chosen  for  this  honour  was  Sir  Dodmore  Cotfton* 
Tlie  adventtires  of  this  unprofitable  mission  have  been  pleasantly  related 
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by  Qir  Thomas  Herbert. .  On  the.  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  Shiraz,  the 
governor,  styled  the  Dako^  was  disposed  at  first  to  act  with  more 
haughtiness  than  civility,  hut  he  subsequently  invited  all  the  members 
to  a  grand  banquet,,  at  which  Sir  Kobert  Sherley,  "  in  a  cup  of  pura. 
gold,  drank  his  eminence's  health,  and  then  (knowing  it  would  please 
the  Duke)  put  it  in  his  pocket  with  this  merry  compliment :  '  that 
after  so  unworthy  a  person  as  himself  had  breathed  in  it^  it  was.  some 
indignity  to  return  it ;'  which  the  Duke  amiably  accepts  as  good  satis- 
ftetion-" 

It  was  at  Ashroff,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  that- the  ambassador  was  first 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Shah.  After  describing  ,the  magnificence 
of  the  reception- hall,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  thus  alludes  to  some  of  the 
more  striking  peculiarities  of  the  scene.  "  Round  about  the  room  were 
also  seated  several  tacite  Mirzaes,  Chawns,  Saltans,  and  Beglerbegs, 
who,  like  so  many  inanimate  statues^  were  placed  czpss- legged,  joining 
their  bums  to  the  ground,  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and  their  eyes  to  a 
constant  object;  to  speak  to  one  another,  sneeze,  cough,  or  spit  in  the 
Potshaugh's  (Padishah's)  presence  being,  ever  since  the  time.of  Aatyages, 
held  no  good  breeding.  .  .  .  The  Ganymed  boys,  in  vests  of  cloth  of 
gold,  rich  bespangled  turbants,  and  embroidered  sandals,  curled  hair 
dangling  about  their  shoulders,  with  rolling  eyes  and  vermiUion  cheeka,. 
carried  in  their  hands  fiagons  of  the  best  mettal,  and  went  up  and  down, 
profering  the  delight  of  Bacchus  to  such  as  were  disposed  to  taste  it,'' 
The  Padishah  was  much  amused  at  the  ambassador's  vain  attempts  to 
sit  cross-legged ;  and  when  the  audience  was  over,  he  conducted  him 
into  another  apartment,  where  he  called  for  a  bowl  of  wine,,  and 
pledged  the  health  of  the  king  of  England.  The  ambassador  stood  up 
and  uncovered  his  head,  whereupon  the  "Potshaugh/'  snuUngi  also 
raised  his  turban,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  courtiers. 

But  no  practical  results  ensued  from  this  embassy.  The  Persian  envoy^ 
who  was  the  cause  of  its  being  sent,  poisoned  himself  at  Surat,  thus 
indirectly  acknowledging  himself  in-  the  wrong.  But  .no  reparatioa 
could  be  obtained  for  Sir  Robert  Sherley,  as.  he  was  now4oo  far  advanced 
in  years  to  be  of  any  further  service.  His  death,  indeed,  soon  removed 
the  question  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Sir  Dodmore 
Cotton  himself  was  carried  off  by  a  fever.  After  the  usual  delays  and 
difficulties  that  beset  every  kind  of  business  and  movement  among 
oriental  nations,  the  suite  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  native 
country,  without  having  accomplished  a  single  object  for  which  they 
bad  undertaken  so  distant  and  toilsome  a  journey;  and  nearly  two  ceuiu- 
nes  elapsed  before  immediate  diplomatic  relations  were  renewed  between 
the  two  courts.  Envoys,  indeed,  were  occasionally  sent  by  the.  East  India 
CfOmpany,  but  as  their  instructions  related  entirely  to  commercial  afildrSy 
the  Persians  had  learnt  to  regard  the  English  as,  merely  a  trading  .com- 
munity, well  fitted  to  be  public  carriers,  but  not  reliable  as  protectors 
or  military  allies,  l^e  Russians  were  consequently  enabled  to  extend 
their  infiuence  to  the  great  prejudice  of  British  interests.  Cbava- 
lier  Chardin .  expressly  alludes  to  the  precedence  ..accorded  ta.the 
UuscoTite  agent,  over  those  of  the  French  and  English  E^st. .India 
Cempanies. .  And.  wb^n  the  Shah  was  remonstrated  with  on.  the<eubject» 
be  sagaciouslj^  answered:  .''We  .must  keep  our,  neighbours  iii  goodbum- 
our  at  any  pzice'^-^I/au^  menagerie  votsins  a^q^elqueprix  gw  ce^Maii, 
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The  threatened  invasion  of  India  by  the  Affghan  monarch  Shah 
Zeman,  combined  with  a  shadowy  dread  of  French  ambition,  was  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  court  of 
Teheran.  In  the  year  1800,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
was  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  induce  Futteh  Ali  Shah  to 
conclude  a  direct  alliance  with  the  Indian  goverment.  By  means  of  an 
expenditure  of  money  so  lavish  as  to  create  a  romantic  belief  that  he 
was  promised  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  he  should  succeed  in  distributing, 
our  envoy  brought  about  a  treaty  which  has  been  designated  "an 
eternal  disgrace  to  our  Indian  diplomacy."  Among  other  stipulations 
especially  directed  against  the  French,  it  was  provided  that  "  if  any  of 
the  great  men  of  that  nation  express  a  wish  or  desire  to  obtain  a  place 
of  residence  or  dwelling  in  any  of  the  islands  or  shores  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  that  they  may  raise  the  standard  of  abode  or  settlement, 
leave  for  their  residing  in  such  a  place  shall  not  be  granted ;"  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  Shah  issued  a  firman  to  the  provincial 
authorities  enjoining  them  to  **  expel  and  extirpate  the  French,  and 
never  allow  them  to  obtain  a  footing  in  any  place,"  and  giving  them 
"full  liberty  to  disgrace  and  slay  the  intruders." 

This  costly  mission  led  to  no  practical  result.  The  failure  of  the 
French  expedition  in  Egypt  dissipated  the  Galliphobia  for  a  time,  while 
the  success  of  Runjeet  Singh  in  founding  a  frontier  kingdom  removed 
all  danger  of  an  Affghan  invasion.  The  vigilance  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  thus  lulled  to  repose,  for  no  apprehension  was  then  enter- 
tained of  the  power  of  Kussia.  And  yet  the  Cossack  was  already  cast- 
ing his  lengthening  shadow  over  the  Persian  dominions.  Several 
important  districts  were  rapidly  subdued  by  General  ZizianofP,  and  in 
1804  the  Persian  troops  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  near  Erivan.  In 
Tain  did  the  court  of  Teheran  apply  in  its  hour  of  need  for  British  aid 
and  protection.  The  Governor- General  of  India  referred  the  application 
to  the  home  authorities,  and  they  hesitated  so  long  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  that  the  Shah,  despairing  of  a  favourable  answer,  had  recourse 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  occasion  was  opportune.  The  hard- 
fought  battle  of  Eylau  had  taught  Napoleon  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
allies  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth  to  oppose  to  his  formidable  antagonist 
It  was  originally  his  intention  to  send  out  his  brother  Lucien  us  ambassa- 
dor, but  his  final  choice  fell  upon  Genend  Gardanne,  who  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  honour.  This  event  roused  the  hitherto  lethargic  attention 
of  the  British  government,  and  Sir  Harford  Jones  was  deputed  as  envoy 
extraordinary  from  the  crown  to  conclude  a  fresh  treaty  with  the  Shah. 
This  was  in  October,  1 807.  But  before  Sir  Harford  could  reach  his  desti- 
nation by  the  circuitous  route  round  the  Cape,  the  ground  was  already 
occupied  by  Brigadier- General  Malcolm,  whom  Lord  Minto  had  dis- 
patched direct  to  Teheran  with  instructions  nearly  similar  to  those 
given  to  his  majesty's  envoy.  The  general,  however,  was  signally  dis- 
comfited, and  quitted  the  kingdom  breathing  fierce  threats  of  invasion. 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  had  awaited  the  result  of  his  rival's  mission 
with  becoming  forbearance,  then  proceeded  to  Bushire,  where  he  arrived 
at  a  fortunate  moment.  A  re-action  had  set  in  against  the  French.  The 
magnificent  promises  made  by  General  Gardanne  being  still  unfulfilled 
in  any  one  respect,  the  Persians  began  to  distrust  the  power  or  sincerity 
of  the  Emperor.     Sir  Harford  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
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tanity,  and  being  possessed  of  much  personal  inftaence  among  the  Per- 
sian ministers,  ho  soon  re-established  the  British  prestige  on  its  former 
footing.  As  he  approached  the  capital,  General  Gardanne  retired  to- 
wards the  Turkish  frontier,  and  in  March,  1809,  he  concluded  a  pre- 
liminary treaty,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  relations 
with  that  court.  This  treaty  is  not  the  less  celebrated  from  haying 
been  conveyed  to  England  by  the  original  of  **  Haji  Baba,"  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Morier,  the  author  of  that  exquisite  piece  of  humour. 

In  1810,  General  Malcolm  was  again  deputed  to  the  court  of 
Teheran,  and  endeavoured  by  the  splendour  of  his  retinue  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  Sir  Harford's  more  modest  appearance.  The  latter,  however, 
continued  at  his  post  as  resident  minister  until  1811,  when  he  volun- 
tarily resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  as  ambassador 
extraordinary.  By  the  good  oflSccs  of  that  distinguished  diplomatist 
the  treaty  of  Gulistan  was  concluded  (October,  1813)  between  Persia 
and  Russia.  The  terms,  indeed,  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  former 
power,  besides  being  somewhat  vague,  but  it  undoubtedly  checked  for  a 
time  the  triumphant  progress  of  Russia. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  the  preliminary  arrangements 
of  Sir  Harford  Jones  received  their  final  development.  The  treaty  of 
Teheran  was  signed  November  25th,  1814,  by  Messrs.  Morier  and  Ellis, 
the  latter  gentleman  having  been  sent  out  by  the  home  government  as  a 
special  commissioner  for  this  purpose.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
tedious,  to  analyze  the  eleven  articles  of  this  treaty.  Let  it  suffice  to  learn 
that  they  were  in  every  way  acceptable  to  the  Persian  court,  and  that 
tiie  influence  of  Great  Britain  long  continued  to  flourish  in  consequence. 
A  slight  disagreement,  indeed,  occurred  between  Sir  Henry  Willock, 
Mr.  Morier's  successor,  and  the  Shah,  but  this  was  of  a  very  temporary 
nature,  and  friendly  relations  were  quickly  restored  by  the  tact  and 
talent  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  McNeill,  at  that  time  a  medical  officer  on 
the  Bombay  establishment. 

A  formidable  rival,  however,  to  the  British  government  now  again 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  It  is  matter  of  history  how  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg  violated  the  treaty  of  Gulistan  by  seizing  upon  the  district 
of  Gokchah — equally  well  known  is  it  that  the  Persians,  dispirited  by 
successive  defeats,  submitted  to  such  terms  as  the  conquerors  pleased  to 
impose.  From  that  year  (1828)  Persia  has  unresistingly  yielded  to 
Russian  impulse.  The  siege  of  Herat,  immortalised  by  Lieutenant 
Pottinger*s  heroic  and  successful  defence,  was  mainly  attributable  to 
Russian  intrigue.  The  same  cause,  strengthened  by  the  overrated 
estimate  of  its  influence  entertained  by  the  British  government,  and 
especially  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  led  to  the  disastrous  campaigns 
of  Aflghanistan,  and  the  partial  eclipse  of  British  prestige  in  the  East. 
At  a  later  period,  on  the  death  of  Mohammed  Shah,  in  1848,  the  courts 
of  St.  James's  and  St.  Petersburg  united  their  efforts  to  place  Nussir-u- 
deen  on  the  throne ;  but  the  greater  proximity  of  Russia,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous character  of  her  diplomacy,  have  ever  since  given  her  an  un- 
due weight  with  the  counsellors  of  the  Shah.  During  the  late  war  we 
have  seen  how  completely  Persia  has  been  held  in  check,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reverses  that  attended  the  Russian  arms.  It  was  perhaps  for- 
tunate for  her  that  she  was  enabled  to  preserve  her  neutrality,  and  thuB  I 
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th»  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  war  in  all  that  pertains  to  Asiatic  iu^p 
teresta  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  preponderance  of  Russia,  and  at  this 
oiiticaL  moment  the  British  goTemment  is  without  a  representative  at 
T^eran.  Having  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  distinction  in  the  West» 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Murray  was  thought  the  fittest  man  to  undertake  an  im- 
pertant  and  difficult  mission  in  the  East^  TTnaequainted  with  oriental 
customs  and  prejadiees,  the  new. envoy  allowed  himself  to  be.  drawn 
into  a.  foolish  intrigue  very  shortly  after  arriving  at  his  posk  The 
consequence  is  a  disruption  of  diplomatic  relations,  aiui  th&r  abandon^ 
ment  of  Persia  to  Bussian  influence,  feebly  counteracted  .by  the  ^French 
envoy  alone. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  the  int^nal  peace  as  well  as.  to  the 
aetaal  security  of  our  Indian  empire,  that  this  state  of  thin^  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue.  There  may  not  be  any  positive 
danger  of  an  invasion  by  a  Eussa* Persian  army  either  now  or  here- 
after, but  it  cannot  be  expedient  that  a  powerful  and  ambitioaA  govern* 
ment,  far  from  friendly  to  British  interests  in  the  East,  should  be 
allowed  to  preponderate  in  the  councils  of  a  neighbouring  kingdonu  It 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the  independence  no  less  than  the  integrity 
of  Persia  be  maintained;  but  this  cannot  be  expected  so  long  as  GreaJL 
Britain  is  represented  by  gentlemen  who,  however  able  they  may  be  in 
other  respects,  are  totally  ignorant  of  tha  language,  habits,  a.Pii  manners 
of  the  court  and  people  to  which  they  are  accredited.  For  this  reason,  it 
might  be  advisable,  periiaps,  to  select  our  envoys  for  the  future  from 
among  the  civil  or  military  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  whosa 
ezperieace'of  oriental  life  is > large :and  practical ;  and  it  might. even 
prove  benedeialto  place  the  Persian  court  in  direct  correspondence' with 
the  Indian  government^  aa  in  •  the  days  of  Lord  WeUeaiey.  The  expexi-*- 
mmt  i9«t  least  worths  of  a  .trial. 
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(Continued  from  No.  332,  page  380.) 

Kionro.  the  military  progress  of  the  Eoasan  nation,,  the  n«Lt  battle 
tifftt:  it  is  advisable  to  notice  is  that,  ofr  Cyneeephalei  in  which  the 
HiMnana  were  opposed  by  the  MacedomaBS'(U.  C.  555). 

Tk^  Batth  of.  Cynocephah,,  TJ.O.  5^7:— Philip/.  ha¥iBg[  ooUeeted 
aad  disoiplined  the  farces  of  his.^  kingdom^  received  the  consul.  T.  Q« 
iFlaminius  in  Thessaly.  The  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Phem, 
Imt'  the  king:  dedineid  an  engagement  on  that  ground,  and  with* 
dfew*!  During  the  first  day^s  maieh,  commanding  heights  separated 
aad  ooneeaied  from  eaeh  other  the-  march  of  the  two  armies,  and 
avrthiok  fog  on  the  second  day  produced  the  same  effect;  but  the 
fdUowiog^day  the  parties  who  were  sent  to  scour  tha  country  and 
gain''  seme  kiaLOwledge  oftheip.  ^oens/s  movements^  met  by  surprise 
ai4ih>olher;'and>aA"engBgeBiest  beeaaae  unavoidable..  Each  divi&ioiL 
applied  to  their  main  body  for  immediate  support ;  the  Bomans  were 
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giving  way  when  a  reiiforcefment  arrived  that  enaliled  them  to  repolae* 
tkeir  opponents,  and  to  recover  the  heights  from  whieh  they  had  heen 
driven.  Philip  was  folly  bent  on  not  engaging  his  phalanx  on  sach^ 
teofavonrable  ground^  broken  and  consisting  of  continnous  small  hills; 
irfeieh,  on  account  of  the  figure,  were  called  the  Cynocephalae:  to* 
save,  however,  his  advanced  parties  from  destruction,  and  to  cover  their- 
retreat,  he  ordered  to  their  rescue  the  irregular  infantry  and  all  his 
cavalry.  Their  opportune  arrival  on  the  field  of  contest  again  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  Eoman  irregulars  were  driven  from  the 
hills  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  cry  of  victory  reached  the  camp  of 
the  king,  who  was  urged  to  order  the  general  attack  on  his  flying  ene- 
xnies,  to  secure  a  decisive  victory.  In  an  evil  moment  the  king  allowed 
his  better  judgment  to  be  overruled  by  the  voice  of  his  oflScers,  and,  at 
their  solicitation,  ordered  the  phalanx  to  advance  to  buttle,  placing^^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the  left  having  marched  in 
column  and  formed  on  the  hill.  ITius  was  the  whole  Macedonian  army 
brought  to  the  conflict,  prepared  for  an  easy  victory.  Flaminius,  in 
the  meanwhile,  was  not  inactive ;  aware  of  the  repulse  of  his  infantry, 
and  observing  that  a  panic  was  about  to  spread  through  his  troop,  he 
immediately  decided  on  bringing  to  the  front  his  whole  army,  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  cover  his  retreating  parties.  The  fog  now  dispersed, 
and  made  apparent  the  position  of  the  right  of  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, formed  on  the  hill.  This  was  instantly  attacked  by  Flaminius, 
but  without  any  success ;  no  impression  could  be  made  on  this  firm* 
and  resolute  body,  and  he  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  other  jwr- 
tlms  of  the  field  of  battle,  where  there  might  be  better  prospects  of 
redeeming  the  honours  of  the  day.  Observing  that  the  enemy,  opposite 
to  his  right,  had  not  yet  established  themselves  on  that  ground,  he 
instantly  moved  to  that  wing,  and,  with  a  combined  attack  of  the  light 
infantry,  his  legions,  and  the  elephants,  prevented  the  formation  of  the* 
phalanx  being  firmly  effected,  disordered  the  troops  by  his  assault,  and 
finally  put  them  to  flight. 

At  this  stage  of  the  action,  a  portion  of  the  victorious  legion,  pursu- 
ing the  enemy  as  they  fled  beyond  the  flank  of  their  own  right  phalanx, 
attacked  that  body  in  its  rear,  and  thus,  pressing  it  hard  in  reverse; 
threw  it  into  confusion,  broke  it,  and  completed  the  victory  throughout 
the  whole  field.  The  king  fled  from  the  battle  ground,  and  from  the 
valley  of  Tempe  sent  a  message  to  the  Eoman  general  with  overtures 
of  peace,  U.  C.  657. 

Similar  to  his  father  Philip,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Komans  about  seven  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  We  will  not  dwell  on  any  of  the  operations  of  the  two  armies 
which  took  place,  under  the  command  of  Perseus  himself,  and  under 
the  Boman  Consul  Emilius  Paulus,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Pydna,  but 
will'  at  onee  commence  and  terminate  in  this  engagement  the  military 
career  of  Perseus: 

T^  Battle  of  Fydna,  TI.C.  586.— On  the  arrival  of  Emilius  in- 
llkcedonia,  he  found  the  king  entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the 
Enipeus,  his  right  and  left  being  covered  ,by  mountains,  the  passes 
of  which  w«?e  all  secured.  After  reconnoitring  the  position  of  his 
enemy,  and'' improving  the  discipline  of  his  own  army,  he  dispatched* 
some  troops  to  dispossess  the  Maoedonians  of  one^of  their  stations  on 
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the  heights,  directiBg  the  officer  in  command^  if  sucoessfal  in  this 
operation,  to  move  down  into  the  plain  in  rear  of  the  enemy.  The 
post  of  the  heights  having  been  carried  by  the  Romans.  Perseus  relia- 
quished  his  position,  and  fell  back  towards  Pydna,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aliacmon,  where  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  selecting  a  plain 
for  the  action,  that  was  well  adapted  for  the  movement  of  the  phalanx, 
and  bounded  by  hills  on  which  his  light  troops  could  act  with  advantage. 
The  two  commanders  were  equally  desirous  of  the  encounter,  though 
tlie  confidence  of  Emilius  Faulus  was  in  some  measure  shaken  when 
the  formidable  appearance  of  the  combined  body  of  Macedonian  speara 
first  met  his  view.  He  ordered  a  halt,  and,  being  determined  not  to 
recede  from  the  ground  he  then  held,  he  ordered  the  front  line  to 
remain  under  arms  and  ready  for  attack,  while  those  in  the  rear  threw 
up  an  entrenchment,  consisting  of  a  breastwork  of  considerable  stifngth, 
behind  which  the  army  retired,  and  completed  the  fortification  of  the 
cump  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus  prepared,  he  waited  for  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  engaging  the  enemy,  which  occurred  in  a  moat 
unexpected  manner.  A  horse  having  broken  loose  from  the  Romans^ 
fled  towards  the  Macedonians,  and  was  pursued  by  soldiers  from 
his  own  camp,  who  were  met  by  those  from  the  enemy's.  A  com- 
bat commenced  bet\veen  the  two  parties,  who  were  joined  by  num- 
bers from  their  respective  armies,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  both 
forces  were  drawn  into  the  field,  and  a  general  action  ensued.  The 
ground  was  iavourable  to  the  formidable  order  of  the  phalanx,  which 
in  frontage  occupied  the  plain,  and  could  not  be  flanked :  thus  all  that 
was  required  was  the  maintenance  df  the  phalanx  in  an  unbroken 
state  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  component  portions  of  the 
legion.  The  first  Eoman  shock  made  no  impression  on  the  firm  body, 
but  the  continuous  assaults  of  the  Manipuli,  of  the  Principes,  and 
Triarii,  broke  its  regular  formation,  opened  inteiTals  ipto  the  ranks, 
through  which  the  Koman  soldier  with  his  short  and  effective  sword 
quickly  forced  an  entrance,  and  in  close  conflict  with  his  opponents 
proved  the  superiority  of  his  weapons  over  those  of  the  Macedonian 
in  hand-to-hand  encounters.  The  gradual  and  sure  success  of  the 
Roman  attacks  having  been  observed  by  Emilius,  he  directed  his  troops 
to  assault  the  weak  portions  of  the  no  longer  impenetrable  phalanx,  where 
the  Romans  were  already  massacring  their  opponents,  having  got  within 
the  points  of  their  spears,  and  thus  were  able  to  create  havoo  and  con- 
fusion in  the  dense  and  at  that  period  indefensive  ranks  of  the  Mace- . 
donians.  The  result  of  the  legion's  persevering  efforts  became  more 
apparent  from  minute  to  minute,  until  at  length  the  whole  phalanx  was 
thrown  into  disorder  and  entirely  routed.  The  Macedonian  army  lost 
in  this  decisive  engagement  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  field  of  battle; 
five  thousand  were  made  prisoners  in  their  flight,  and  six  thousand, 
who  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Pydna,  subsequently  surrendered  at 
discretion.  The  unfortunate  king  fled  to  Pella,  from  thence  to  Amphi- 
polis,  and  continued  his  flight  to  the  island  of  Samothraoia,  where  he 
WAS  obliged  to  give  himsdf  up  to  the  Romans,  with  his  family  and 
treasures. 

Important  as  it  is  for  every  soldier  to  study  the  science  of  war,  as 
manifested  in  the  military  operations  of  armies  in  the  field,  it  is  no  . 
less  desirable  that  aU  oncers  should  be  prepared   to  undertake  the 
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attack  and  defence  of  towns,  yillagesy  &c. ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  do  so 
efficiently,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  shoold,  by  perusing  the 
histories  of  sieges,  acquire  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  their  professional 
duties,  and  thereby  qualify  themselves  practically  to  carry  into  effect 
the  measures  that  may  be  most  advantageous,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  warfare,  which  will  necessarily  be  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  strength  of  the  troops,  the  construction  of  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  works,  &c.,  &c.  Lotus  now,  therefore,  in  our  survey 
of  ancient  warfare,  examine  the  systems  of  attack  and  defence,  which 
were  exemplified  in  sieges,  &c. 

The  important  Siege  of  Carthage,  TJ.C.  608. — This  renowned  city 
was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  spacious  bay,  covered  on  the  west  by 
the  promontory  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  east  by  that  of  Hermes,  or 
Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  leagues  from  each  other.  The 
city  was  built  on  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
about  three  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  basin  or  harbour,  in  which 
their  shipping  was  secured  from  storms  or  hostile  attacks.  I'he 
Byrsa,  or  citadel,  commanded  the  isthmus,  having  a  wall  thirty  feet 
thick  and  sixty  feet  high  facing  the  only  entrance  to  the  town  by  land; 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  place  was  above  twenty  miles.  At  the 
time  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  besiege  Carthage,  it  was  bereft  of 
arms,  ships,  and  naval  and  military  stores,  but  every  exertion  was  speedily 
made  to  replace  the  stores  that  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Bomaos 
in  order  to  conciliate  them  and  avert  the  present  attack.  The  patriotic 
citizens  demolished  their  houses  to  supply  timber  to  the  docks ;  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  age  they  laTOured  in  the  public  works,  collected 
materials,  and  fumidhed  provisions  to  the  artizans ;  supplied  the 
founders  and  armourers  with  the  braRS  and  iron  of  their  domestic  uten- 
sils, and  whi^n  these  metals  were  deficient,  they  even  deprived  themselves 
of  their  gold  and  silver :  their  very  hair  was,  with  other  materials  in 
the  ro|>e  manufactories,  spun  into  cordage  for  the  shipping,  and  into 
braces  for  their  engines  of  war. 

During  these  preparations  the  Eomans  made  at  first  no  attempts  at 
taking  possession  of  the  city,  but  learning  that  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Gisco,  was  recalled  from  banishment  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  they 
endeavoured  before  his  arrival  to  secure  possession  of  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  and  in  an  effort  to  scale  the  wtJls, 
and  having  also  been  repulsed  in  endeavouring  to  force  an  entrance 
through  a  breach,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  commence  operations  for 
a  regular  siege.  Finding,  however,  that  they  could  not  reduce  the 
city  as  long  as  Hasdrubal,  who  had  taken  post  on  the  creek  which  sepa- 
rated the  peninsula  of  Carthage  from  the  continent,  maintained  the 
commimication  open  with  the  city,  and  supplied  arras  and  provisions  to 
theinhahitants,  the  Romans  attempted  to  drive  Hasdrubal  from  his  posi- 
tion, but  sustained  a  defeat,  and  were  obliged  in  consequence  to  raise 
the  siege.  Two  years  had  been  spent  in  this  fruitless  enterprise,  their 
commanders  had  been  changed,  but  no  success  had  been  obtained  over 
the  besieged.  Imputing  the  causes  of  their  failure  to  the  incompetency 
of  their  commanders,  they  clamoured  for  a  better  choice ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Romans,  Scipio,  the  son  of  Emilius  Paulus,  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  supreme  command. 
On  the  arrival  of  Scipio  at  the  scene  of  warfare,  his  first  object  was 
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yio  cat  off  lilie^ommiiiiications  of  the  Oarthogtniaaswith  sihe.  conntiy, 
jmd  to  interoept.  their  supply  of  provisioDs  aod  other  articles  whuih 

•  enabled  them.to  protract  the  siege.  The  besiegers,  by  meaos  of  tlwsr 
ahipping,  had  aooess  to  that  side  of  the  town^whose  !waU»  were  washed 
hy  the  sea,  but  were  excluded  from  the  harbour  by  a  chain  stretched 
across  the  entrance.  In  order  to  dislodge  Hasdrubal  from,  his^  important 
post  on  the  creek,  Soipiomade  a  feigned  attempt  at  j  a  distant  part  of 
the  fortifications  to  scale  the  walls,  and  the  troops  werC'So.iar  snccessfiil 

•  as  to  gaia  the  battlement^)  and  cause  an  alarm  which  obliged  the  Car- 
thaginian commander  to  throw  his  forces  into  the  city  for  its  defenoe. 

Well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  assault,  Scipio  took  possession  of 
the  ground  abandoned  by  Hasdrubal,  and  being  now  master  of  the 
isthmus  and  the  whole  continental  side  of  the  harbour,  he  advanoed 
.to  the  walls  of  the  Byisa.  Lines  of  circnmvaUation  and  oountervalia- 
tion  were  then  thrown  up  around  his  camp ;  that  facing  the  fortificatioas 
of  the  enemy  consisted  of  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high,  with  towers  at  pro- 
per intervals,  of  which  the  one  in  the  centre  was  of  sufficient  height  to 
overlook  the  others,  and  also  to  afford  a  view  of  the  enemy's  works : 
the  other  line  secured  his  rear  from  surprise,  on  the  side  of  the  country; 
and  thus  the  two  together  elGBotually  guarded  the  isthmus,  and  obatcuctad 
aU  access  to  the  town  by  land. 

As  the  besieged  continued,  however,  to  receive  supplies  by  sea,  the 
pessevering  Scipio  determined  to  out  off  this  resource  also  by  the  con- 
fitniction  of  a  mole  from  the  mainland  to  the  point  of  the  peninsula, 
across  the  entrance  of  the.  harbour.  He  commenced  this  work  by  throw- 
ing in  the  materials  on  a  foundation  9f  ninety  feet,  with  the  intention 
of  contracting  the  mound,  as  it  was  raised,  to  twenty-four  feet  at  ihid 
top.  This,  when  first  observed  from  Carthage,  was  considered  a  vain 
operation,  but  os  it  progressed  serious  alarms  as  to  the  result  began 
io  be  entertained,  and,  to  provide  against  the  evils  that  might  arise  fr«m 
this  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  resolute  Carthaginians 
undertook  a  counter  work,  more  laborious  and  more  difficult  than  that 
of , the  besiegers,  viz.,  to  cut  across  the  peninsula  within  their  walls,  and 
thus  to  open  a  new  passage  to  the  sea :  and  this  vast  undertaking  they, 
by  indomitable  perseverance,  completed  effectually  by  the  time  the  con- 
struction of  the  mole  had  closed  the  other  passage.  By  incredible  exer- 
tions the  Carthaginians  had  assembled  or  built  a  navy  of  sixty  galleys. 
With  this  force  they  attacked  the  Eoman  fieet,  fought  a  whole  day 
without  gaining  any  advantage,  and  at  night,  in  their  retreat,,  they 
suffered  much  loss  from  the  enemy  who  pressed  on  their  rear.  The 
besiegers  then  endeavoured  to  obstruct  this  new  communication  wiUi 
.the  sea,  pending  which  operation  the  besieged  made  a  desperate  attack 
on  the  enemy's  works  by  land^  a  large  body  of  men,  without  any  arms, 
but  provided  with  matches,  and  determined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  having  crossed  the  harbour,  and  set  fire  to 
ilie  engines  and  towers  of  the  besiegers.  During  these  per.sevenjig 
'eiBertioRs  on  both  sides^.  ths  awnmer  season  passed,  and  the  enginea  of 
fioipio  having  bt^en  destroyed,  he  discontinued  the  siege,  contenting 
himself  with  blockading  the  city  during  the  winter,  and  in  reducing 
ttt<» strongholds  which  still  remained  in  the  ;pa8SfiB8iQn..of  ,ithe  ^Cactba- 
ginians  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

i«(Tobeoaii9kiaiitd) 
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JM)ITOB'S    POETPOHO; 

OR, 

NAVAL   AND    MLLITABY   BEGISTEB. 


TsB  C<nnfAin>-nr-CHTKF. — The  voice  of  the  army  and  the  coTuHvy, 
as  well  as  of  oar  gracious  Qubsn,  has  nominated  the  Duke  of  Oak- 
-  BBTDOE  to  succeed  Lord  Habihngb.     The  command  of  the  armj  is  again 
rested  in  a  Boyal  Prince.     This,  indeed,  is  a  result  for  which  we  con* 
fidentlj  looked,  and  which  at  the   present  moment,  when  we  are 
threatened  with  a  tide  of  innovations,  we  cannot  too  cordially  welcome. 
The  Duke  of  Cahbeidob  is  especially  qualified  for  the  high  post  to 
which,  as  we  may  almost  say,  he  has  heen  elected.     Ho  is  no  caipet 
knight,  whose  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  has  been  acquired  on 
parades  and  ct  reviews ;  but  has  nobly  won  his  spurs  in  the  Qerodst 
throes  of  battle.     A  more  honourable  or  more  illustrious  career  he  could 
not  have  pursued ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  from  the  days 
of  the  Black  Prince,  the  Boyal  stock  of  England  has  not  producedi  a 
worthier  son.    The  Duke  of  Yobk,  indeed,  underwent  in  Holland 
somewhat  of  a  similar  training,  but  it  was  not  attended  with  the  same 
glory,   or  crowned  with  a  corresponding  triumph.      The  chivalrous 
Prince  who  has  now  become  our  chief,  proceeded  to  the  Crimea  in  a 
subordinate  rank,  and,  in  command  of  his  division,  exhibited  those 
high  quah'ties  which,  quite  apart  from  his  exalted  birth,  marked  hioi 
for  future  preferment.     During  this  period,  he  had  peculiar  c^por- 
tunities  of  acquiring  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  defeeti^ 
as  well  as  of  the  innate  vitality  of  our  military  system,  and  of  oom- 
-paring  it,  in  the  armies  of  France  and  Bussia,  with  the  solid  organisa- 
tion of  the  two  greatest  military  powers  of>  the  world.     He  doubtless 
saw  that  our  shortcomings  and  deficiencies  arose  less  from  any  radical 
default,  than  from  neglect  and  disuse ;  and  that  the  sword  had  rather 
grown  rusty  in  the  scabbard  than  unwieldy  or  old-fashioned.    Sharing 
the  common  danger  and  the  common  hardships,  he  became  acquainted, 
by  personal  observation,  with  the  admirable  military  qualities  of  the 
British  soldier — with  his  docility  under  discipline,  his  courage,  endur- 
ance, and  devotedness  to  his  standard.     He  was  a  witness  of  the  noUe 
intrepidity  of  our  officers,  who,  if  in  some  cases  they  might  be 
scientifically  educated,  could  not  possiUy  be  more  zealous  or:i 
heroic.     At  the  same  time,  be  learned  to  traderstand  and  appreciate  the 
wnfftiling  elasticity  of  our  regim^tal  system,  which,  whea.«verythiag 
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dee  broke  down,  retained  its  vigour;  and,  after  incurrinip  *o  much 
abuee,  and  breasting  so  many  shocks,  is  now  as  compact  and  parfeei  at 
the  close  of  the  war  as  it  was  at  its  commencement. 

This  apprenticeship  and  this  experience  would  constitute  important 
qnalifications  for  the  chief  command  in  any  officer ;  but,  in  conneotien 
with  the  army,  they  acquire  a  paramount  weight,  as  the  qualiticationB 
and  claim  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood.    The  present  time  especially  calls 
for  a  Generalissimo  of  such  a  stamp  and  such  authority.     It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  our  military  system,  just  brought  successfidly  through  so 
severe  an  ordeal,  is  threatened  by  a  crisis,  which,  if  not  resolutely^  met, 
may  wholly  change  its  character.     Both  the  public  and  the  GoTem- 
ment  have  been  seized  with  an  inordinate  appetite  for  change,  as  if 
every  change  must  necessarily  be  an  improvement.     In  certain  quar- 
ters, too  much  encouraged  by  the  measures  of  the  Ministry,  a  desife 
has  been  evinced  to  take  the  supreme  cammand  of  the  army  out  of  the 
'  hands  of  the  Ckowk,  and  virtually  place  it,  through  the  Minister-of- 
War,  under  the  control  of  Parliament.     The  near  connection  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  with  the  Thbonk  will  be  a  pledge  to  the  country, 
that  this  revolutionary  measure  shall  not  be  carried  out.     His  Koyal 
Highness  will  doubtless  remember,  as  a  lesson   both  of  policy  and 
history,  that  any  advance  of  Parliament  in  this  direction  has  always 
been  steadily  repelled  by  the  Sovereign,  and  that  Cuables  the  First 
resisted  it  even  to  death.     Democracy  has  gradually  encroached  more 
.  and  more  on  the.  Eoyal  prerogatives,  wresting  one  after  another  from 
a  too  yielding  grasp,  till  but  few  remain ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  command  of  the  army  is  the  last  safeguard  of  the 
Thkone.    Lord  Panmurb,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  proceedings,  is 
only  too  inclined  to  break  it  down,  and,  under  various  pretences,  to 
absorb  the  Horse-Guar^ip  in  the  War- Office.     He  has  cast  his  eye  on 
his  neighbour's  vineyard,  and  would  be  glad  to  find  in  the  Parliament 
a  Jbsbbkl  to  seize  it.    But  the  princely  rank,  the  military  reputation, 
and  the  personal  character  of  the  Duke  of  Cambuidge,  are,  as  before 
observed,  a  surety  and  guarantee  that  he  will  not  succeed. 

While  resisting  needless  changes,  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  no 
doubt  direct  his  attention  to  necessary  and  useful  reforms,  which  the  ad- 
vances of  the  age,  rather  than  any  defect  of  our  organization,  may  seem  to 
call  for.  Military  education,  the  mode  of  selection  for  staff  appointments, 
the  purchase  system,  and  the  regulations  affecting  promotion  generally, 
are  all  matters  which  we  may  believe,  from  what  is  passing,  will  possess 
espeotal  interest  for  His  Boyal  Highness,  as  for  the  eervioe  generally ; 
and  there  are  also  many  minor  points  of  organization  requiring  serious 
coiudderation.    We  live  in  days  in  which  eiviUans  teach  us  how  we 
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»8hotild  equip  our  cayaliy,  how  we  shotild  marBhal  our  infEmtry,  even 
■how  we  should  attack  the  enemy;  and  a  few  scribes  in  the  newspapers, 
dubbing  themselves  the  expositors  of  public  opinion,  aspire  to  govern 
-both  the  army  and  the  country.  His  Eoyal  Highness  will  know  what 
measure  to  mete  to  such  pretenders,  and,  when  circumstances  of  diffi- 
-culty  arise,  will  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment  and  experience,  relying 
for  support  on  the  affection  of  his  Sovereign,  the  devotcdness  of  the 
4Uiny,  and  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  nation. 


Sol  Chables  Yorke. — ^The  announcement  that  Sir  Chables  Toske  is 
to  be  continued  in  the  post  of  Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in- 
€hief  has  given  universal  satisfaction.  Erom  the  first  moment  of  his 
appointment,  this  gaUant  officer,  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  pressure, 
has  been  distingnished  for  his  unfailing  urbanity,  kindness,  and  courtesy, 
his  sedulous  performemce  of  his  duties,  and  his  readiness  to  attend  to  every 
application.  They  who  remember  Lord  Eaglan  in  the  same  position, 
liave  found  his  fine  example  emulated  by  Sir  Chables  Yobxe,  and 
younger  officers,  whose  brief  experience  does-  not  extend  so  far  back, 
retain  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  affability.  The  Duke  of  Cakbbidge 
could  not  have  inaugurated  his  authority  by  a  more  popular,  or  a  more 
satisfactory  appointment.  "We  hail  it  as  a  presage  of  that  equitable 
administration,  for  which  the  antecedents  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  afford 
flo  fair  a  guarantee.  Sir  Chables  Yobke,  during  a  long  and  meritorious 
career,  has  become  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  army  discipline,  and 
military  organization,  while  he  possesses  a  tact  equal  to  any  difficulty ; 
and  we  make  bold  to  say  that,  in  the  whole  army,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  an  officer  more  exactly  suited  to  the  post  in  which  he 
is  confirmed. 


The  Chelsea  Eepobt. — ^Elsewhere  we  have  given  the  report  of  the 
Chelsea  Commissioners,  which,  as  every  one  expected,  fully  exonerates 
the  inculpated  officers,  and  shows  that  they  rather  deserved  commen- 
dation than  censure.  From  the  papers  that  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  our  pages,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  needless 
to  state  that  we  concur  in  this  verdict,  except  in  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  cavalry.  The  tenor  of  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  the 
Commissioners  in  completely  blinking  that  disaster,  as  they  virtually 
have  done.  It  was  incontestably  proved  that  no  measures  were  taken 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  horses,  when  ordinary  precautions,  carried 
out  with  energy  and  promptitude,  would  have  had  tbe  most  beneficial 
effect.  All  tbe  whitewash  in  the  world  cannot  efface  that  stain.  Scrub, 
as  the  Commissioners  may,  the  damned  spot  remains.  Let  us  allow 
that  the  evidence  of  Lord  Lyons,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  show  that 
no  assistance  could  be  received  from  the  ships,  and  that  there  were 
neither  carpenters  nor  canvas  for  the  erection  of  stables.  Still  a 
mind  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  have  availed  itself  of  the  means  at 
hand,  to  provide,  by  some  temporary  shifts,  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  This  might  have  been  done  by  simply  digging  a  trench, 
.and  throwing  up  the  earth,  or  by  any  other  expedient,  which  the 
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.matorials  at  disposal  would  admit  of.  At. leasts  offices  migjit^  j^e 
been  left  to  take  the  best  measures  they  could,  and  eocouraged  to  ei^^r- 
cisc  their  ingenuity  and  judgment.  But  Lord  Xtjcak,  we  are  tpid, 
would  neither  do  anything  himself,  nor  pennit  it  to  be  done  by  others. 
Ke  was,  doubtless,  too  great  a  man  to  bo,  as  he  would  phrase  it^  dic- 

^  tated  to,  and  an  officer  who  ventured  to  offer  a  suggestion  was  t}^Bllt- 
ened  with  arrest.  But  Lord  Lucan  is  a  member  of  the  aristocracy,. and 
nearly  connected  with  Lord  Habdhtgk,  under  whose  auspices  the  Com- 
mission existed  and  expired ;  and  these  circumstances — we  say  ^t  as 
much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger — fully  entitled  him  to  acquittal. 

For  the  rest,  we  would  rather  commend  than  object  to  the  aUe  and 
lucid  report  which  the  Commissioners  have  presented.  It  is  full  of 
interest  and  information — the  best  answer  perhaps  that  could  be  n^ade 
to  the  fables  and  mistakes  of  newspaper  correspondents.  The  people 
of  England,  so  long  deceived,  will  now  at  last  learn  that  the  blame  of 
our  disasters  lay  not  on  the  authorities  in  the  Crimea,  but  nearer 
home.  Officers  of  all  ranks  at  the  seat  of  war — one  individual  execpted 
— exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  but  for  svich 
exertions,  the  army  would  have  perished  where  it  stood.  It  was ,  the 
authorities  in  London — the  Minister-at-War,  and  his  precious  secretary, 
the  Premier,  and  the  newspapers,  that  caused  all  the  mischief;  and 
they  now  receive  a  just  rebuke. 

The  Legion  of  Hokottk. — In  our  last  number  we  animadverted  on 
the  gross  partiality  of  the  authorities  in  the  distribution  of  rewards ; 
and  the  list  of  nominations  for  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  appears 
in  another  portion  of  our  pages,  is  additional  testimony  against  th^m. 
It  is  true,  we  find  in  the  roll  a  sprinkle  of  distinguished  names,  "but  a 
fbr  greater  number  is  omitted,  while  the  decoration  is  given  to  officers 
without  a  shadow  of  a  claim.  Lord  Lttcan  carries  off  a  high  grade^ 
and  the  same  distinction  is  awarded  to  Lord  Rokeby,  who,  during  his 
whole  period  of  service,  has  nevef  been  under  the  fire  of  the  enemv. 
When  we  remember  how  many  brave  officers  have  lost  their  limbs  in 
action,  have  been  injured  for  life,  have  gone  through  all  the  brunt  and 
all  the  privations  of  the  great  Biege,  and  see  their  names,  so  honoured 
in  the  army,  excluded  from  this  list,  we  could  blush  for  oar  countiy . 
Yet  it  is  not  the  people,  but  the  unworthy  men  intrusted  with  power, 
who  thus  abuse  and  betraj-  their  trust.  If  the  selection  was  made  by 
Lord  Habdinge — if  the  two  officers  we  have  named  were  recommended 
for  the  decoration  by  him — we  can  only  say  that  he  closed  his  career 
by  an  act  in  keeping  with  his  whole  official  course.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  seized  with  a  patriarchal  tenderness  for  Lord 
BoKEBT,  just  as  he  was  surrendering  his  functions ;  and  at  parting 
heaped  Jacob  with  blessings.  The  command  of  the  Guards  in  the 
Crimea  was  itself  a  job,  as  it  was  a  post  to  which  Lord  £x>kebt  had  no 
claim.  The  command  of  the  brigade  at  home,  an  entirely  new  appoint- 
ment, was  a  job  still  more  palpable;  and  now  comes  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  greatest  job  of  all.  Lord  Eoxebt  must  certainly  belong  to 
the  happy  jfiimily.  The  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  has  just  closed  suoh  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  Colonel  Tulloch,  might  have  been  allowed  to 
retire  into  private  life  more  quietly.   Surely  the  K.C.B.  was  a  sufficient 
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recompeace  for  the  mistake  at  Balaklava,  and  the  victory  at  Chelsea. 
liord  RoKBBY  is  at  least  a  good  officer,  and  has  never  been  reproached 
•for  neglect  of  duty.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  his  receiving  a 
decoration,  except  that,  bestowed  upon  him,  it  is  withheld  from  officers 
with  stronger  claims.  But  with  Lord  Lltan  the  case  is  different,  and 
there  are  others  in  the  list  who,  whatever  their  merits,  have  at  least 
won  no  honour  in  the  Crimea. 


The  Nekagh  Mutint. — At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  court-martial  on  the  ringleaders  in  this  affray,  have  not 
transpired ;  and  we  refrain,  therefore,  from  expressing  any  opinion  on 
their  conduct.  That  it  has  not  been  misrepresented,  however,  in  the 
reports  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  seems  to  be  established 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  consigning  them  to  a  felon's  end.  If  the 
facts  were  proved,  no  other  verdict  coidd  be  pronounced ;  for  these  mis- 
guided men,  besides  rebelling  against  lawful  authority,  had  committed 
the  fouler  crime  of  murder.  The  guilt,  indeed,  may  lie  at  the  door  of 
those  who,  by  violating  the  public  faith,  drove  them  to  the  act,  but 
the  penalty  must  bo  paid  by  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  wo  trust 
that,  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  the  really  responsible  parties 
will  not  be  allowed  to  escape,  but  will  be  called  to  strict  account  for 
their  proceedings. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 
DiAjiA  Wynyard  ;  A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  "  Alice  Wentwortlv ''  3  toIs. 

The  close  of  the  season  has  become  a  sort  of  literary  harvest,  and  the 
libraries  are  inundated  with  a  deluge  of  novels,  just  at  the  time  when  tliere 
are  fewest  readers.  This  is  a  bad  sute  of  things  lor  those  authors  who,  what, 
ever  their  talents,  have  not  made  a  permanent  lodgment  in  popular  favour. 
We  trust  the  fair  writer  of  the  tale  before  us  is  not  to  be  included  in  such  a  cate- 
gory. Her  amusing  tales,  if  not  widely  known,  deserve  to  be  so,  and  we  could 
wish  to  see  her  take  a  prominent  place  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus.  "  Diana 
Wynyard  **  is  a  clever  huok,  though,  to  our  thinking,  not  so  effective  as  her  last 
work— **^  The  Secret  History  of  a  Household."  'But  comparisons  are  out  of 
fashion,  and  we  most  not  expect  to  see  the  same  standard  attained  on  every 
occasion.  Take  the  story  as  it  is,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  superior  to  most  of 
the  fictions  which  address  themselves  to  general  readers.  It  is  quiet,  but  never 
dull,  and  there  is  throughout  sufficient  action  to  keep  up  the  interest.  As  a 
novel  of  feeling  it  possesses  no  ordinary  merit.  The  characters,  which  are 
drawn  with  considerable  ability,  work  their  way  through  the  story  i»ith  con- 
sistency and  effect  This,  indeed,  is  an  art  in  which  the  fair  author  excels, 
and  her  portraits  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  when  we  hare  laid  down  her 
book.  She  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  society,  and  evidently  enjoys  opportunities 
of  seeing  it  in  peculiar  phases,  which  she  reproduces  in  her  writingv.  Diana 
Wyayard,  who  gives  her  name  to  the  book,  is  a  souvenir  of  such  scenes,  and 
carries  us  over  sround  not  often  traversed.  The  book  will  be  found  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  ought  to  become  popular. 

Tae  YoDNG  Lord.    By  the  Author  of  **  The  Discipline  of  Life."    2  vols. 

This  story,  though  not  eqnal  to  its  preenrsors  from  theaamo  pen,  will  be  wd- 
-  corned  by  its  author's  admirers,  and  claims  respect  for  its  truth fulnesi  and 
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BiBcefity  of  purpose.  The  bero  is  annoanced  by  tbe  title,  and  is  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  a  youns  lord,  sucb  as  tbe  genus  always  was,  and,  we  piesmne, 
always  will  be.  Obstinate,  self-willed,  a^d  self-sameientv  expectinir  e^eiy  one 
to  ^ve  way  to  bis  ^rand  airs  and  absurd  conceit,  tbis  representative  of  "  tbe 
CQld  sbade  '*  will  be  recopised  as  a  true  patrician.  Fottuhately  tbe  portiait 
is  painted  by  a  noble  artist,  or  we  sbouM  bave  it  denounced  as  an  exaggera- 
tion, or  pefbips  a  caricature.  But,  in  trulb,  I^ady  Emily  Ponsonby,  wbose 
autborsbip  of  the  tale  is  no  secret,  deserves  to  be  commended  for  the  fidelity  as 
well  as  the  felicity  of  tbe  sket«b.  Tbe  career  of  tbe  peer  is  made  tbe  medium 
of  a  good  moral  and  a  useful  lesson.  Unlike  most  lords,  be  eventually  discovers 
tbat  tbe  world  was  not  mude  exclusively  for  bim,  and  that  there  were  other 
j)eople  with  wills  of  tbeir  awn,  besides  himself.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a 
book  of  this  character  should  emanate  from  one  who  herself  belongs  to  tbe 
highest  order  of  tbe  aristocracy.  The  noble  authoress  has  contrived  to  throw 
inLo  the  story,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  unfailing  leaven  of  interest  The 
scenes  are  prettily  described,  and  occasionally  display  considerable  spirit.  Tbe 
leader  goes  on,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  without  difficulty,  ancT  lays  down  tbe 
book  with  an  impression  of  satisfaction.  Novels  of  a  didactic  character  are 
not  generally  attractive,  but  this  arises  more  from  tbe  manner  in  which  the 
lessen  is  conveyed,  than  from  the  purpese  of  the  book.  In  *'The  Young  Lord," 
Xady  Ponsonby  has,  to  a  great  extent,  kept  this  fact  in  view,  and  the  mon|l  is 
made  subservient  to  the  story.  Hence  toe  reader  is  never  wearied,  and  tbe 
illusion  of  tbe  tale  is  maintained  to  the  last 

Professor  Wilson's  Works.    Vol.  IV. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  sole  will  be  found  for  this  publication, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  sufficient  to  remunerate  its  publishers  for  tne  expense 
tiiey  have  incurred  in  bringing  it  out  Professor  Wilson,  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  was  esteemed  a  star  of  tbe  first  magnitude ;  but  though  unquea- 
Itonabiy  a  man  of  great  ability,  his  reputation  is  not  likely  to  endure.  So  far, 
we  can  see  nothing  in  this  collected  edition  of  bis  works  to  justify  their  repub- 
lication. Tbey  have,  it  is  true,  an  interest  for  our  northern  compatriots,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  tbat  inspired  by  Gait,  and  even  the  productions  of 
Oalt  are  now  but  little  read.  But  to  those  who  like  this  style  of  reading,  pid 
Obristopber  will  prove  an  amusing  companion,  and  we  hope  the  series  will 
have  a  wider  circulation  than  we  antieipate. 

Opemiko  Address  of  Major-Genbb^i.  Sir  Bichard  Aibey,  K.C.B.,  reform 
fHE  Board  op  General  Officsbs  assembled  at  Chelsea. 


Tbe  character  of  tbis  work  is  fully  set  forth  by  its  title.  It  forms 
some  volume,  and  gives,  as  it  were,  a  succinct  history  of  tbe  difficulties  encoon- 
.tered  by  the  Quartermaster-General's  department  in  the  Crimea.  The  faeCs 
were  all  given  in  tbis  journsi,  previous  to  the  opening  oF tbe  Chelsea  inquiry; 
but  are  l^re  collected  in  a  form  that  renders  them  more  generally  accessible. 

Papers  on  Subjects  Connkctkd  with  the  Duties  of  the  Rotal  Ekm- 
meers.  Contributed  by  Officers  of  the  Boyal  Evgiaeers  and  the  Hon.  Ettst 
India  Company's  Engineers. 

Tbis  is  a  most  interesting  volume  of  a  very  valuable  and  useful  publicatTrm, 
reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  its  contributors,  and  its  irnllant  editor.  Captain 
Bainbrigge.  It  contains  papers  by  Sir  Harry  Jones,  Colonel  Portlock,  Cap- 
tain Tyler,  General  OldfieJd,  Lieutenant  Renny,  Captain  Wectmacott,  Colonel 
Sandham,  Captain  Fuwke,  Lieutenant  Franklund,  General  Lewis,  Lieutenant 
liempriere,  the  editor,  and  others.  All  are  of  more  or  less  interest  and  im- 
parlance, and  deserve  to  be- widely  known.  The  pressure  on  our  space  forbids 
cMMT .entering,  intic^  nn  elaborate  criticism  of  (be  volume,  but  we  shall  probably 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  article  at  an  early  date. 
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GENERAL   COEBESPOIfDENCE. 

[With,  the  view  of  promotijag  the  interei>t&  of  tlie  Sci-vice,  thii^  depaitnicttt  of 
the  Magazine  ia  open  to  ail  ^.uthentic  communications,  and,  therefore^  the 
.  Editor  cannot  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed. — £d. 
..  U.S.  Mao.] 

MILITARY  PRISONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Muyazine, 

Sir, — A  well-constituted  mind  feels  it  a  duty  to  do  justice  to  others,  and 
equally  its  duty  to  do  justice  to  itself. 

I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parkinson,  hut  he  must 
permit  me  to  assure  him,  with  all  courtesy,  that  a  jealous  regard  for  my  own 
honour  will  never  allow  me  to  assume  to  myself  a  merit  which  I  know  belongs 
to  others.  I  have,  I  hope,  other  and  higher  principles.  I  state,  then,  most 
distinctly,  that  up  to  this  hour  I  have  never  seen  Colonel  Parkinson's  letter  of 
February,  1836,  and  that  its  existence  was  not  even  known  to  me  until  I  saw 
his  letter  in  your  journal  for  this  month. 

It  is  at  all  times  a  not  too  gracious  task  to  speak  of  oneself;  the  duty  has 
been  imposed  upon  me,  and  I  must  fulfil  it.  I  state,  therefore-^-explicitly  and 
distinctly  state — that  it  was  in  the  year  1834  (prior  I  need  not  say  to  1836)  I 
submitted  to  the  chief  military  authorides  the  expediency  of  establishing  dis- 
trict military  prisons,  if  we  would  save  the  young  offending  soldier  from  the 
deadening  pollution  of  our  contaminating  civil  prisons.  If  I  myself  thought 
it  proper,  I  could  at  this  moment  point  to  the  anthority  with  whom,  by  his  own 
special  appointment,  I  had  an  official  interview  npf)n  this  subject  aud  otheaes 
eonnected  with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  army,  and  I  could  also  sute  the 
result  of  that  interview ;  I  do  not  conceive  this  necessary.  I  at  once  conoed«, 
because  it  is  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  give  this  suggestion  publicity  in  any  joov 
nal  whatever.  Possessing  a  name  unimportant  (I  do  not  say  humble)i  and,  I 
helieve,  also  unpretending,  I  prefer  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  retirement  to  that  osten- 
tatious display,  too  oflen  the  secret  prompting  of  self-vanity.  I  cbos&— ^what  I 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do-— I  chose  the  mode  of  communication  most  in  unison 
with  my  own  feelings,  without  consulting  or  caring  for  the  thoughts  aud  wishes 
of  others.  The  suggestion  affected  no  man  ;  it  embraced  the  public  good ;  and 
I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  communication  upon  9,  public 
object^  made  at  an  official  interview  with  official  chiefs,  can  partake  of  the  char-* 
acier  of  having  been  m^Ae privately  and  secretly.  In  the  year  1833  I  was  in 
pOBsession  of  the  letter  with  which  the  Duke  of  Weill n(;ton  honoured  me  upon 
llie  plan  he  permitted  me  to  lay  before  him,  for  establishing  a  military  school 
and  college  lor  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  orphan  sons  of  officers,  and  it 
was  not  until  1856  I,  for  the  first  time,  gave  that  letter  to  the  public,  in  the 
United  Service  Magazir^  for  June,  1856.  If  proof  were  wanting,  I  presume 
this  single  fact  were  suffioieut  of  itself  to  prove  that  it  is  neither  my  disposition 
nor  my  habit  to  press  myself  forward  into  public  notice. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  one  word  more  ?  Anxious  to  do  justice  to  others, 
«Bd  to  prevent  misconception,  I  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  state  that,  in  the  correspond- 
ence I  had  the  honour  to  have  with  the  late  lamented  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  on 
the  subject  of  a  military  fund,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  this  most  bene- 
volent suggestion  originated  with  the  late  Colonel  Roberts,  and  afterwards 
, advocated,  I  believe,  oy  the  nresent  Colonel  Dobbin;  and  although  I  have 
'  never  seen  the  plans  proposed  by  those  officers,  yet  to  them,  and  to  tbem  akme, 
belongs  the  merit;  and  I  only  take  to  myself  the  part  of  having,  in  18(10, 
e»lered,  perhaps,  into  more  practical  detail,  and  of  having  brought  It  morsptevoi- 
nently  before  Uie  miliuij  authorities  and  the  army.    Such  is  aU  the  huoMe 
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sbawi.IaUinvixneelf  to  elaim  io  this  missum  ^  mdref,  Tlirriiclnra  enny 
reflects  a  sacred  hoiiont  upon  ilaelf  by  shielding  and  prolecttug  ifs  widows  and  • 
orphans.  This  is  a  noble  oxsmple ;  and  can  the  Queen's-  araiy^  smklsi  aU  ita 
almost  eastern  Inxarious  iDstUutions,  hear  without  emotion  the  tuucbingp appeal 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  its  brave  companions  who  have  died  the  glorioua 
death  of  the  soldier^  leading  the  army  toyictory,  and  honours,  and  rewards  P 
The  army  knows  what  it  owes  to  its  own  honour — its  honour  must  decide. 

F.  HATkflLTON 

(Formerly  Captain  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  John  Hope!). 
London,  July  12, 1856. 

OLD  FRENCH  BADGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magadne* 

SiH, — Probably  some  of  your  readers  could  give  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstance  referred  to  in  tne  annexed  extract  from  a  history  of  Canada. 
Mr.  James  Thompson,  an  old  soldier  of  the  army  under  General  Wolfe,  which 
conquered  Canada  in  1759,  relates  as  follows  : — ^'*  When  I  first  saw  the  French 
soldiers  I  took  them  for  Freemasons;  their  clothing:  was  originally  white. 
Many  of  them,  particularly  in  the  *  Regiment  de  la  Reine,'  had  a  bit  of  blue 
ribbon  to  the  button-bole  of  their  coat,  with  a  little  white  shell  fixed  to  it« 
wbich  they  called '  papa,'  and  this,  it  seems,  was  a  maik  of  honour  for  having 
distinguished  themselves  on  some  former  occasion."' 

The  badge  seems  one  so  very  singular  and  unusual  that  there  should  be  cir- 
cumstances of  interest  connected  with  it.  From  the  fact  of  a  *'  sbeir*  being 
used  it  would  indicate  that  it  was  acquired  in  some  maritime  service,  possibly 
in  Canada.  The  term  V  papa,"  again,  might  indicate  someihing  religious  in  its 
ongin. 

This  inquiry  meeting  the  eyes  of  old  military  men,  especially  any  survivor 
of  the  Bourbon  service,  may  produce  the  information  to  explain  it. — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Kirk,  late  16th  Regiment. 

Quebec,  June  13, 1856. 

"  HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magazine, 

SfB, — Allow  me  to  renly  to  two  papers  which  have  lately  appeared  in  your 
useful  Journal,  viz.,  "  Our  -Harbours  of  Refuge,  Dover,'*  and  "  Submarine 
Architecture,**  in  February  and  May  last.  Neither  could  have  been  written 
by  a  sailor,  because  he  could  not  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
site  of  Dover  is,  for  the  purposes  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  one  of  the  last  plsoe* 
all  round  England  which  could  judiciously  be  selected  for  such  an  object 
Test  this  statement  by  the  wreck  chart  of  1850  (or  any  other  year  will  give  a 
nearly  similar  result),  and  ^  applyiner  a  radius  of  10  miles  on  each  side,  you 
will  find  that  north  and  south  of  the  Tyne  34  wrecks  occurred,  while  within  the 
same  distance  of  Dover  them  were  only  8  wrecks,  at  Portland  d  wrecks,  at 
Holyhead  12  wrecks,  and  at  the  Channel  Islands,  all  round  their  coasts,  only 
6  wrecks.** 

Dover  being  situated  on  a  salient  angle  of  the  coast,  mmt,  for  a  refuge* 
hdrbour,  be  useless  except  to  ships  reqoiring  to  call  there.  A  Miip  has-only< 
to  continue  to  stand  on  her  course  to  get  refuge  on  either  side  of  Dover,  avid 
no  wrecks  can  occur  there  except  from  the  place  being  unneceesarily  or  im^ 
prudently  run  for. 
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Nop  mare  oft  tfa« '  absurd  calh  for  tbe  onUay  of  vast  sums  of  money  iipoir- 
I>av6r4  under  the  plea  of  its  being- required  as  a  refisge  barboor !  Qrantoof  • 
.public  money  fur  the  pnrpoee  of  forming  refuge  harbours,  should  be  applied  to 
form  .deep  water  harbours  on  coasts  on  which  ships  are  now  driven  when 
embayed .  by  ousfaore  gales ;  and  a  grant  for  such  a  place  as  Dover  should 
appear  under  its  proper  head  and  appliance,  viz.,  for  a  necessary  packet  station 
or  communication  between  England  and  France.  The  question  to  be  con^ 
sidered  with  respect  to  Dover  is  correctly  put  by  your  correspondent,  viz. : — 
*''  Will  it  be  ever  anything  better  than  the  other  cinque  ports,  and  will  it  not 
like  them  '  die  a  cinque  port's  death,'  that  is  to  say,  ^  perish  for  want  of  water?' " 
Little  prospect  has  it  of  retaining  any  useful  depth  of  water,  however  deep  the 
water  may  be  in  which  its  walls  are  at  first  founded,  because,  as  your  facetious 
correspondent  shows  us,  **  there  is  no  danger  of  a  want  of  a  copious  supply  of 
erratic  shingle,  which  the  engineer  so  happily  converts  into  blocks."  The 
shingle  will  no  longer  be  erratic  when  within  the  shelter  of  Dover  piers. 
Enough  of  the  public  money  has  already  been  devoted  to  this  most  expeosive 
'experiment,  made  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  experienced  engineers,  and 
long  since  would  it  have  been  dropped  if  "  expense,  time,  and  materials"  had 
been  any  object  in  the  minds  of  those  who  sanctioned  it. 

The  works  commenced  in  1848,  and  after  an  expenditure,  which,  if  made  at 
Redcar  (formerly  advocated  in  your  Journal),  would  have  already  produced  a 
^ondjide  refuge  harbour,  which  would  annually  save  scores  of  ships  and  lives, 
All  tliat  has  been  effected  up  to  the  present  time  at  Dover  has  been  to  produce 
there  two  or  three  packet  berths,  having  about  seven  feet  in  depth  at  low  water. 
All  that  has  been  yet  done  has  been  mainly  in  shoal  water  ;  and  now  that  the 
deep-water  work  is  arrived  at,  the  snail-like  progress  of  the  work  is  fully  shown, 
and  the  folly  of  the  submarine  deep  sea  wall  expenditure  is  made  manifest. 
,all  must  agree  with  your  correspondent,  that  **  millions  will  be  spent,  and  the 
present  generation  will  have  passed  away,  before  it  is  completed  ;"  provided 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  public  purse  will  not  profit  by  the  experience  which 
has  been  already  pained  at  Dover,  of  the  enormous  cost  of  constructing  nearly 
vertical  walls  iu  deep  water.  A  return  should  be  made  showing  the  cost  and 
rate  of  progress  per  yard  forward  of  the  work  now  going  on,  distinguishing  it 
from'  the  first  length  of  contract  of  800  feet,  which  was  neariy  all  in  shoal 
water. 

This  return  will  show  that  certainly  not  less  than  half  a  century  will  sufiice 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  even  supposing  money  to  be  no  object ;  and  if 
to  that  return  be  also  annexed  a  chart  of  Dover  Bay,  to  compare  with  the 
^previous  soundings,  another  unsatisfactory  disclosure  will  be  made  of  the 
nature  of  the  shingle  and  silt  trap  now  forming  at  Dover.  The  evidence  on 
this  aubject,  given  by  Captain  Washington,  ought  of  itself  alone  to  have  been 
-sufficient  to  stop  an^  large  experiment  at  Dover. 

So  far  as  regards  a  packet  station,  the  experiment  might  have  been  canied 
out  at  one-sixth  tbe  cost  by  a  structure  upon  screw  piles;  and  if  the  advocates 
of  the  vertical  wall  theory  be  correct,  that  there  is  no  percussive  force  in  a 
wave  coming  from  deep  water,  it  will  l>e  easy  to  get  shelter  by  the  adoption  of 
the  system  propounded  by  Captain  Vetch  for  a  harbour  at  the  Little  Downs. 

Your  correspondent  has  no  foundation  for  his  statement,  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment engineers,  guided  hy  tx'ptrieivct^  decided  in  favour  of  the  new  theory 
(vertical  walls),  and  that  there  was  but  one  exception."  Now,  the  fact  is,  that 
of  all  the  scientific  men  who  supported  mat  view  there  was  but  one  who  had 
any  experience  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  viz.,  Mr.  Rendel,  at  a  small  pier  in  Mill 
Bay ;  but  no  sooner  is  that  gentleman  installed  as  engineer  to  the  noble  works 
at'Portland  and  Holyhead,  than  we  find  that  he  is  at  once  the  practical  advo- 
cate of  the  rubble  breakwater,  or  long  slope  system  of  construction,  as  opposed 
>to>lihe  fliystem  of  vertical  walls  in  deep  water ;  and  well  have  the  progress  of 
»those  works  and  the  economy  of  their  construction  justified  his  change  of 
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opinioD,  and  afforded  uselul  q^ntra^to  to.therwasttful  expenditure  now  going 
on  at  DoTer  and  Aldemej. 

Aldemey,  anoiber  of  Mr.  Walker's  worlcs^  h  alao  abanidlj  called  a  refuge 
harbour,  only  six  wrecks  in  a  year  taking  place  on  the  whole  of  the  ahores  of 
the  Channel  Idands.  At  this  plaee  Mr.  Walker  had  a  fnir  opportunity  of 
showing  hts  faith  in  the  system  of  constructing  vertical  walls  in  deep  water  ;^ 
hut  instead  of  showing  it,  he  first  fills  up  the  deen  water  with  rubble  blocks;' 
upon  which  he  constructs  his  nearly  verdeal  wall  of  solid  nasonTy,  which;, 
howerer,  will  have  eventually  to  be  protected  by  a  long  foreshore  or  slone. 
AMemey  is  another  example  of  a  large  misapplication  of  public  money,  under 
the  plea  of  producing  a  harbour  of  renige,  which  it  can  never  be,  having  neither 
space  nor  depth  at  low  water  to  be  entitled  to  that  appellation  ;  but  more  of 
Aldemey  at  another  opportunity. 

Taking  Mr.  Walker  as  the  submarine  architect  of  deep-water  walls,  let  na- 
again  inquire  what  are  his  views  for  the  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  which^ 
as  originally  designed  by  me,  were  to  have  been  constructed  upon  the  long 
slope  system  of  7  to  I,  where  exposed  to  the  heaviest  or  north-east  galea  ;  and 
5  to  1  where  exposed  to  south-east  gales.  These  at  least  would  have  had 
experience  in  their  favour,  but  they,  unfortunately  for  me,  had  not  the  favour 
of  the  authorities  at  the  Admiralty,  who  required  that  their  protege^  Mr. 
Walker,  should  be  intrusted  with  their  construction,  and  upon  that  gentleman's 
designs  the  works  are  contracted  for ;  but  here,  again,  the  vertical  wall  advo-: 
cate  deserts  his  patrons  virtually,  by  burying  his  vertical  walls  in  the  shelter 
of  a  long  foreshore  or  slope.  In  lieu  of  deep  sea  walls,  his  plan  for  the  north 
pier  is  a  nearly  vertical  wall  built  upon  rook,  or  rubble  work,  previously  depo- 
sited to  the  level  of  low  water;  and  this  vertical  wall  of  ashlar  masonry  is  sub- 
sequently to  be  protected  to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  high  iR'atcr  by  a  long 
foreshore  of  rubble  or  rock-work,  having  a  slope  of  seven  horizontal  to  each 
vertical  foot  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  ;  a  slope  which  every  practical  engineer 
will  say  is  sufficient  of  itself,  without  burying  at  the  back  of  it,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  his  vertical  ashlar  wall,  and  saddling  the  shipowners  of  this  port  with  a 
useless  expenditure  of  money  as  well  as  loss  of  time. 

I  have  now  shown  that  notwithstanding  all  that  the  theorists  of  the  day  have 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  the  system  of  vertical  walls  in  deep 
water,  it  is  only  at  Dover,  where  no  stone  is  to  be  procured  without  going  to  a 
greaC  distance,  that  the  experiment  is  being  tried,  and  there  nature  will  uiti* 
mately  form  a  long  slope  of  shingle ;  an  experiment  which  might  have  been 
produced  at  a  sixth  of  the  cost  by  a  core  of  chalk,  having  a  long  slope  seaward, 
faced  with  stone  or  masses  of  concrete,  from  12  feet  below  low  water  to  the 
same  height  above  high  water  of  spring  tides. 

My  reply  to  all  the  observations  about  Cherbourg,  Dunmore,  Donaghadee, 
and  Portrush  Piers,  is  simply  that  the  sections  of  all  those  works  merely  prove 
the  long  slope  system  has  not  been  fully  carried  out;  in  neither  example  is 
there  throughout  even  a  fair  slope  of  5  to  1 ;  whereas,  between  half  tide  and 
high  water,  the  slope  should  be  7  to  I  to  ensure  perfect  stability,  or  to  form  a 
ni^ural  shore  without  packing. 

If  your  readers  study  the  sections  of  the  places  named,  they  will  find  the 
slopes  to  be  generally  only  from  3  to  4  to  1 ;  only  a  portion  of  Kingstown  Har- 
bour piers  has  as  much  as  5  to  1 .  And  lastly,  as  regards  the  vaunted  superior 
vertical  masonry  of  Kilrush  Pier,  it  is  well  enough  for  where  it  stands,  viz.,. 
about  twenty  miles  up  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  and  is  only  about  seven  feet 
at  lew  water ;  the  estoary  of  the  Shannon  experiencing  a  contraction,  and 
subsequently  expanding  again  ^between  the  Atlantic  and  Kilrush  Phsr,  which 
latter  has  no  pretension  to  be  called  a  deep  water  pier  exposed  to  or  frondngr 
the  Atlantic.— «I  am,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

NewcasUe-on-Tyne,  June  28, 1866.  W.  A.  Brooks,  C.E. 
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REDCAR  AS  A  HARBOUR  OF  REFUGE. 
To  ike  £dUor  qf  tl»  United  Service  Magazine. 

SiBf — Will  you  oblige  me  by  the  insertioa  of  tbe  aecoropanying  oommunU 
catioQ*  in  reply  to  tbe  ob$ervauon9  in  your  February  and  May  uumbers  %  In 
August,  1834,  you  bad  a  glowiuf;  article  beaded  '^  Sea  PorU  and  Arsenals  o£ 
Great  Britain/'  in  wbicb  you  alluded  to  a  favourite  project  of  my  own,  Redoar 
Harbour,  of  wbicb  I  send  you  a  lithographic  view.  In  that  artiele  you  <d>- 
served  that  **  tJt>e  coalition  of  the  Baltic  powers,  wbioh  a  war  with  Russift 
inevitably  entails,  would  unite  a  fleitt  of  at  least  fifty  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
that  sea  would  become  as  one  great  arsenal.  Within  four  days*  sail  iiom  us^ 
by  means  of  steam,  in  our  present  unprotected  state,  a  horde  of  barbarians 
might  be  thrown  upon  our  coasts,  before  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  the  mearest  safe 
anchorage,  could  hear  of  their  departure."  France,  being  with  us,  prevented 
the  realisation  of  this.  In  1851,  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  get  an  act  to 
authorise  the  formation  of  aiiarbour  at  Redcar,  which  was  witlidrawn  in  eon* 
sequence  of  the  production  of  a  most  erroneous  report  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  *'  the  tidal  epaee 
having  two  fathoms  at  time  of  low  water  hy  Admirakjf  eowidingM  is  abovJt  19$ 
acres^  while  thai  liaving  three  fatJioms  is  only  130  acres  ;''  and  a  further  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  the  effect  that  tbe  Tees  might  be  converted  into  a  harbour 
of  refuge.    Tbe  Tees  is  a  bar  harbour,  surrounded  by  dangerous  sands. 

I  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  tbe  Admiralty  report;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  directed  Admiral  Beaufort  to  inquire  into 
the  discrepancy  as  to  the  statements  about  tbe  depth  of  water ;  and  the  next  re. 
suit  was,  that  the  admiral  stated  that  '^  Mr.  Brooks  is  right,  and  the  chart  is 
wrong  i*'  and  he  added,  that  it  was  absurd  to  impugn  my  survey  upon  the 
authority  of  tbe  coast  chart,  which  was  ouly  upon  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the 
nautical  mile ;  and,  turning  round  to  Mr.  Pease,  he  said, "  Don't  let  any  one 
bully  you  out  of  Redcar;  it  is  the  best  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  along  the 
whole  coast.''  I  should  ob5serve  that  the  Admiralty  tested  my  chart  by  one  by 
tbe  late  Captain  Hewitt,  R.N.,  upon  a  larger  scale. 

Subsequently  the  Admiralty  made  a  fresh  detailed  survey  of  Redcar  by  an 
old  antagonist  of  mine  on  river  matters,  Mr.  Calver,  R.N.,  but  his  survey 
again  told  a  tale  in  favour  of  Redcar,  the  calculations  made  by  that  gentleman, 
as  appearing  in  his  own  band,  on  the  face  of  his  chart,  giving  '^219  acres, 
having  above  eighteen  feet  in  depth  at  low  water,  of  which  155  acres  had  above 
twenty-four  at  low  water,  and  ninety-fnur  acres  above  thirty  feet  at  low  water.*' 

I  have  not  yet  bad  the  justice  dune  me  by  the  Admiralty  of  reporting  to  the 
House  of  Commons  tbe  result  of  this  survey,  to  counteract  the  injury  done  me 
by  their  first  report  Many  ships  and  lives  have  since  been  lost,  and  more 
assuredly  will  on  some  heavy  gale,  which  will  catch  a  large  fleet  embayed  oa 
the  coasts  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire  in  some  E.N.  £.  gale,  which  unhappily 
is  certain  to  happen ;  and  then  I  will  beg  your  help  again  in  favour  of  the 
work  of  which,  as  a  pn)jector,  I  feel  more  proud  than  of  all  I  have  hitfaerto 
done  as  an  engineer. 

I  am  now,  as  engineer  to  tbe  Tyne,  apparently  not  so  interested ;  but  as  a 
man,  I  feel  still  tbe  same  deep  anxiety  to  forward  a  measure,  which  will  be  the 
most  useful  one  which  I  think  can  be  devised  or  realised  for  this  coast  At 
Hartlepool  tbey  hare  no  Tnaterioly  no  stone  at  hand;  but  at  the  back  of  Redcar, 
the  sand  stone,  now  being  removed  from  the  iron  stone  quarries,  is  cast  away 
in  thousands  of  tons  weekly,  which  might  all  be  used  in  forming  the  Rf^dcar 
piers.  The  bills  iit  the  back  of  Redcar  are  shown  in  the  lithograph. — I  am, 
yours  very  truly,  W.  A.  BaooKs* 
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KAVAL  AND  MILITAEY  IIs^TELLIGhENCE. 


HER  l^IAJESTrs  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CRIMEAN  TROOPS. .  ; 

On  Tuesday  the  8th  of  July,  Her  Majesty,  after  reviewing  the  Crim^stiv 
troops  at  Aldershot,  delivered  the  following  gracious  address  to  her  gallant 
soldiers: — "Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  Soldiers, — I  wish  per- 
sonally to  convey,  through  you,  to  the  K^giment^  assembled  here  this  day, 
my  hearty  welcome  on  their  return  to  England  in  health  and  full  efficiency. 
Say  to  them  that  I  have  watched  anxiously  over  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
which  they  have  so  nobly  borne,  that  I  have  mourned  with  deeip  sorrow  fpi:  |he 
brave  men  who  have  fallen  in  their  country's  cause,  and  that  I  have  felt  proud 
of  that  valour  which,  with  their  gallant  Allies,  they  have  diaplayed  on  eyery 
field. 

'^  I  thank  God  that  your  dangers  are  over,  while  the  glory  of  your  deeds 
remains  ;  but  I  know  that,  should  your  services  be  again  required,  you  will 
be  animated  with  the  same  devotion  which  in  the  Crimea  has  rendered  you 
invincible." 

THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

GENERAL   ORDBR. 

Horse  Guards,  Joly  15,  \S54i. 
Field-Marshal  Viscount  Hardinge  having  been  uompelled  by  Ihe  state  of 
his  health  to  tender  to  the  Queen  his  resignation  of  the  command  of  the  army« 
which  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept,  desires  to  record  boa 
deep  sense  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  tioops,  and  Ihe  obligations  he  is  under  to  the 
general  and  other  officers  for  their  uniform  support  while  he  has  had  the 
honour  and  happiness  to  be  at  their  head. 

On  assumiog  the  command  of  the  army — succeeding,  as  he  did,  the  gprestest 
commander  which  this  country  has  produced — Viscount  Hardinge  felt  the 
weight  of  the  duty  which,  by  Her  Mnjebty's  favour,  was  intrusted  to  hiro ;  but 
he  confidently  relied  on  the  zealous  exertions  of  its  officers  to  maintain  it  in 
that  hi^h  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  for  which  it  had  ever  been  distin* 
guisbed. 

A  period  of  war  ensued,  and  it  was  then  seen  how  fully  this  confidence  was 
justified.  After  a  long  peace,  a  British  army  took  the  field,  unsurpassed  in 
any  of  the  qualities  required  of  soldiers.  Under  a  leader  whose  loss  has  been 
deplored  by  the  Suveieign,  the  army,  and  the  country,  a  series  of  victories  was 
achieved  which  shed  an  additional  lustre  on  the  British  arms. 

The  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  Her  Majesty's  thanks  to  the 
troops  (iuring  its  operations,  have  been,  according  to  invariable  custom,  con- 
veyed to  the  army  in  the  field  by  Her  Mgesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
fier  Mnjesty's  sentiments  have  on  all  these  occasions  been  expressed  with 
great  force  and  truth  ;  hut  Lord  Hardinge  cannot  on  this  occasion  deny  him- 
self the  satisfaction  of  recording  his  conviction  that  at  no  former  period  of  ihe 
military  history  o''  this  country  has  the  devoted  conduct  of  the  troops  been  sur- 
passed. Their  soldier-like  qualities  stood  the  test  of  a  siege  carried  on  through 
a  rigorous  winter,  and  for  eleven  months  of  open  trenches. 

The  valour  and  perseverance  of  that  gallant  army,  and  of  its  brave  allies, 
were  at  length  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  fortress,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  an  honourable  p^ace. 

While  the  Field•Mar^hal  records  his  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
^vho  took  part  in  that  great  achievement,  he  desires  to  convey  to  the  arroj  at 
large  bis  thanks  for  their  sealous  obedience  and  dhevoiion,  abd  to  express  the 
refcret  with  which  he  separates  himself  from  tb^m^  Viscount  Hardraee  ican 
4)n]y  add  the  expression  of  hift  sincere  gtalifieatipn  that  the  .cemiiMiid  df  tie 
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army  is,  by  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  about  to  be  assumed  by  General  bis  Boyal 
fiighness  the  VuVe  of  Ckmbnd|;e,  E.G.,  O.C.&.,  tke  illusifioUs  Prince  wbose 
name  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  the  war  just 
concluded,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  interesis  oi  tbe  service  is  so  well  known. 
By  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  Field  M  'rshal  Viscount  Hardinge,  Com- 
-manding-in-Chief.  G.  A,  Weth^uall,  Adjutant-General. 


THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  AND  THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

Horse  Guards,  July  16. 

In  obedience  to  tbe  pracious  order  of  her  Majesty,  General  his  Royal  High- 
-aiess  the  Puke  of  Cambridge  assumes  the  command  of  the  army,  which  has 
-been  confided  to  him  by  her  Majesty's  favour,  on  the  resignation  of  Field- 
Marshal  Viscount  Hardinge. 

His  R(-yal  Hi;<hness  feels  it  no  easy  task  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of 
so  honourable  and  arduous  a  post  as  the  successor  of  that  distinguished  Gene- 
ral who  has  found  himself  compelled  to  retire  from  it  by  the  state  of  his  health,' 
^nd  who  again  was  preceded  by  that  illustrious  chief  whose  name  will  ever 
continue  to  be  the  glory  of  the  British  army  and  the  British  nation  ;  but  he 
has  the  strongest  reliance  on  the  support  of  the  general  officers  with  whom  he 
will  be  associated,  and  on  the  army  at  large  ;— and  in  this  reliance  he  enters 
confidently  on  the  noble  trust  which  now  devolves  upon  him. 

His  Rof  al  Highness  has  had  the  advantage,  as  a  general  officer  in  command 
of  a  division,  under  the  orders  of  his  lamented  and  gallant  friend  the  late  Field- 
MarKhal  Lord  Raglan,  of  becoming  t9  some  extent  personally  acquainted  with 
the  heroic  deeds  of  the  army  in  the  recent  arduous  contest,  now  so  fortunately 
biought  to  a  successful  end.  He  knows  of  what  excellent  materials  the  troops 
are  composed  both  as  to  officers  and  men.  It  willbe  his  anxious  endeavour 
to  maintain  the  army  in  the  high  state  of  efficiency  in  wliich  it  has  been  left  to 
bim  by  his  distinguibhed  predecessor,  and  be  doubts  not  that  the  army  itself 
will  be  mainly  instrumental  in  enabling  him  to  carry  out  this  most  anxioiM 
^ish  of  his  heart.  By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding* 
in*Chief, 

G.  A.  Wetheeall,  Adjutant-General. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  at  Woolwich : — 

"  Horse  Guards,  July  14. 
"  Sir, — The  Queen  has  commanded  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief 
to  exp'-ess  to  all  the  Field  Artillery  reviewed  this  morning  the  great  satisfaction 
-  of  her  Majesty  at  the  good  order  and  efficiency  in  which  they  have  returned 
from  the  war  in  the  Crimea. 

"  Although  only  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  their  disembarkation,  the  good 
working  condition  of  the  horses  and  tiie  health  of  tbe  men  afford  sufficient  proof 
of  the  admirable  system  estabMshed  in  the  regiment. 

"  Despite  the  disadvantages  of  a  sea  voyage,  the  movements  were  performed 
with  the  accustomed  precision  of  that  noble  artillery  which,  uuder  all  circum- 
stances, has  maintained  its  high  character  for  perseverance,  endurance,  and 
courage  in  siege  and  in  field. — I  have,  ^c , 

"  G.  A.  Wetherall,  Adjutant  General.*' 


THE  MILITIA. 

>  The  foIlowiniirGeoerftl  Order  has  been  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  :-^ 
.  The  MilUhi  Forces  having  been  directed  to  be  dtsembodied,  tbe  Field  Mari 
«kiilCoiiiiiiiifidAOg*iii<Cfa&ef,  previooslj  w  Iheir  seturn  t»  their  pounUes,  defiies 


to  ofiet  lo'tlie  OfficetB,  Xou-Commlssioned  Officers^  jind  m6ii,:liig  Wst,acVii^w- 
ledgments  for  the  zeal  and  discipline  which  they  have  shown  during  tl^  whole 
period  of  their  service.  Th<?y  have  not  only  performed  every  duty  which  I^U 
to  Uieir  share  with  the  cheerful  ohedience  of  good  SoldierSf  but  they  have  ipi 
large  numbers  gallantly  volunteered  into  the  Line  at  the  most  critical  peao4 
of  the  war,  and  by  thus  reinforeing:  the  British  Acmy  before  Sebastopod  hawv 
essentially  contributed  to  its  success. 

Several  Militia  Regiments  volunteered  their  sen-ices  for  the  Garrisiina  «f  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  offers  often  Regiments  were  accepted,  thereby  liberating  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Regiments  of  the  Line  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  mnrk  her  sense  of  these  valuable 
services  by  signifyinp^^  her  commands,  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,, 
that  the  following  Militia  Regiments  which  volunteered  their  services  abroad, 
be  permitted  to  bear  the  word  **  Mediterranean  "  on  their  colours  : — viz.,  the 
Royal  Berkshire,  East  Kent,  1st  Royal  Lancashire,  3rd  Royal  Lancashire.. 3rd 
Royal  Westminster  (Middlesex),  Northampton,  Oxford,  1st  King's  Own  Staf- 
ford, the  Royal  Wiltshire,  and  2nd  West  York. 

The  Field  Marshal  Coramanding-in>chief  congratulates  these  Regiments  on 
the  distinction  thus  accorded  to  them  by  Her  Majesty. 

The  Field  Marshal  has  received  constant  reports  from  Grcneral  Officers^  both 
at  kome  and  abroad,  of  the  excellent  state  of  discipline  of  the  Militia  Regimeais 
generally,  and  at  this  moment  of  their  returning  to  their  homes  he  desires  to 
express  to  the  Officers,  Non-Commissioned  Officers,  and  Private  S<v)dien  of 
every  Regiment  embodied  during  the  war  his  thanks  for  their  good  condact 
and  his  best  wishes  for  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

By  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Hardinnre,  Com- 
man'ding-in-Chief,  G.A.  Wetheball,  Adjutant-General. 


THE  LEGION  OP  HONOUR  AND  THE  ENGLISH  OFFICERS. 

Thk  Moniteur  of  July  Ifi  publishes  an  Imperial  decree,  dated  June  16,  by  whieh, 
on  the  proposition  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Order,  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  is  conferred  upon  the  following  English  officers  and  soldiers : — 
1.  GftAND  Crosses. 

General  Sir  James  Simpson  :  General  Sir  George  Brown. 
2.  GfiAND  Officelrs. 

Lieu  tenant-General  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  Bart. ;  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Dfr 
Lacy  Evans ;  Major-General  Sir  Riohard  England ;  liieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Lysaght  Pennefather. 

3.  Commanders. 

Major-General  Lord  Lucan ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  John  William  Bentiock ; 
Lieutenant-General  Henry  William  Barnard ;  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Rokeby; 
General  Sir  William  John  Codrington  ,*  Lieutenant-Greueral  the  Hon.  Sir  James 
Yorke  Scarlett ;  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Byre ;  Mcyor-General  Sir  Hugh 
Henry  Rose ;  M.'^or-Geueral  Sir  George  BuUcr ;  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Dacres ; 
Major-General  Charles  Ash  Windham. 

4.  Officers. 

SXAFF.—Colonel  Thomas  Montagu  Storie,  Military  Secretary ;  Colonel  the  Hoa. 
William  L.  Pakenham  ;  Dr.  John  Hall,  Inspector-Genetal  of  Hoapitels ;  Colooel 
William  Montagu  Scott  Maomurdo,  Land  Transport ;  Major  Lohd  Frederick 
Paulet ;  Colonel  Alexander  Gordon,  Quartermaster-General ;  Colonel  Arthur  Au- 
gustus Thurloe  Cunynghame;  Colonel  Percy  Egerton  Hertert^  Quartermaiiter- 
Qenecal ;  Colonel  Bichaitl  Wilbrakam ;  Colonel  Studholine  Brownrigg ;  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Anthony  Sterling. 

0AVAi.ffr.^Bri|pidierX;}flneral  Lord  George  AngnstuaFiedoriobPagvftpBiigft- 
^ier-Ge&eral  Fredeiiek  Gnwrff^  Sbeanell. 
.    iMCAinsT — Rj6igadkv-Oeaend.<!hai4es  WmiaaDtRldtay/;  QoleMliiber'fioB.  •tikn.. 
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Froderick  Upton ;  Colonel  Edward  Walter  Forester  WaHser ;  Major-General  Jf>V^ 
TVniiam  Paulet ;  Brigadier-General  Charles  Thomas  Van  Straubenzoe,  3rd  Kegi- 
ment ;  Briijadier-General  Frederic  Horn,  20tli  Begiment ;  Colonel  Charles  Richard 
Sackville,  Lord  West ;  Colonel  Daniel  Lyons,  23rd  Regiment ;  Colonel  Frank 
Adams,  29tlf  Regiment;  Lientebant-Colonel  James  Thomas  Mauleverer,  80th 
Regiment ;  Brigadief-G«neral  Duncan  Alexander  Cameron,  42nd  Regiment ;  Bri- 
gadierO^neral  the  Hon.  Augustus  Almeric  Spencer,  44th  Regiment ;  Major- 
General  Robert  Garrett,  46th  Regiment ;  LienteminM^olonel  Richard  TbauuB 
Fttrfen,  47th  Regiment ;  Brtgadier*General  Oharies  Warrsn,  55th  Reiiflment ;  JBri- 
gadier-Oeneral  Charles  Trollope,  62nd  Regiment ;  Brigadier-Qeneral  Horatio  Sfalr- 
lc<y>  d9th  Regiment ;  Brigadier-General  Arthur  JohnAtone  Lawrence ;  Col^iel 
Francis  Seymour. 

ArtiIiLERT. — Major-General  John  Edward  Dupuis;  Colonel  James  WiHiam 
Fitsmayer;  Colonel  John  St.  George;  Colonel  Edward  Charles  Warde;  Colonel 
Pavid  Edward  Wood  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Miller  Adye. 

Ekoineebb. — Colonel  Alexander  Gordon ;  Colonel  Frederick  Edward  Chapman. 
5.  Kkights. 

Staff, — Colonel  I*rince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar;  Captain  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  Lennox  Brownlow  Maitland  ;  Major  the  Honourable  William 
Colville ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Pym  Harding  ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  Law- 
rence Shad  well ;  Major  Gustavus  Hume  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kenneth  Douglas 
Mackenzie ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edmund  GiUing  Hallewell ;  Colonel  Edward 
Robert  WetheraU  ;  Lientenant*ColoneI  the  Honourable  Franc's  Colbome ;  Lieute- 
nant-Colooel  James  Talbot  Airey ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Wynell  Mayow ; 
Lieotenant-Colonel  the  Honourable  Arthur  Edward  Hardingo;  LieutenanttOo> 
Jbnel  Joseph  Edwin  Thackwell ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hugh  Smith ;  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Sullivan ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Blane  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Stew- 
art Wood ;  Colonel  Collingwood  Dickson,  Royal  Artillery ;  Major  George  Latham 
Thompson ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  John  Woodford  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wil- 
liam Morris ;  Major  George  Harry  Smith  Willis  ;  Captain  Frederick  Smith  Vacker ; 
Major  William  Bellairs  ;  Major  Julius  Richard  Glyn  ;  Captain  Arthur  Maxwell 
Earle,  57th  Foot ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Wells  Armstrong,  19th  Foot;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George  Vaugban  Maxwell,  88th  Foot ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cuthbert 
George  Ellison,  Grenadier  Guards  ;  Miyor  Charles  Frederick  Torrens  Daniell,  38th 
Foot ;  Major  Itobert  Bamston,  90th  Foot,  Assistant-Quartermaster^General ; 
Archibald  Gorr^on,  M.D  ;  James  Mouatt,  M.D. ;  Thomas  Patrick  Matthew,  M«D. ; 
Richard  Cofl&n  Eliot,  M.D.  ;  Jnspector-Geneial  Thomas  Alexander,  M.D.  ;  Asaist- 
ant-Surgeon  Thomas  Clarke  Brady  ;  Assistant-Surgeon  Thomas  Ligertwood,  40th 
Foot ;  Assistant-Surgeon  Henry  Thomas  Sylvester,  23rd  Regiment ;  Assistant- 
Surgeon  George  Fair  ;  Assistant- Surgeon  Charles  O'Callaghan. 

C0MMI88A.BIAT. — Comm'ssary-General  William  Henry  Drake  ;  Commissary-Ge- 
neral John  William  Smith;  Commissary-General  Philip  Turner ;  Aseistant-Com- 
nussary-General  Frederick  Stanley  Carpenter ;  Assistant-Commissary-General 
Montague.  William  Darling ;  Asslstant-Commissary-General  Kean  Osborne. 

Cavalry. — Major  James  Conolly ;  Major  Alexander  James  Har<ly  Elliot,  5th 
D^^:oon  Guards  ;  Captain  Michael  Mac  Creagh,  4th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  Sergeant 
William  Perc}',  ditto;  Corporal  Henry  Herbert,  6th  Dragoon  Guards;  Charles 
Babbington,  ditto ;  Major  William  De  Cardonnel  Elmsall,  1st  Dragoons ;  Sei^ant 
William  Keyle ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Calvert  Clarke,  2nd  Dragoons ;  Ser- 
geant>Mljor  William  Rant,  2nd  Dragoons ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Low, 
4th  Light  Dragoons  ;  Sergeant  David  Gillam,  4th  Light  Dragoons  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  Cameron  Shute ;  Sergeant  Richard  Jeffreys ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rodoiph  De  Salis,  8th  Hussars ;  Trumfieter  William  Gray,  8th  Hussan ;  Ser- 
geant^Mi^or  Greorge  Guttridge,  11th  Hussars;  John  Thomas  Bambrick,  llth 
HtMsars ;  Mijor  Arthnr  Tremayne,  13th  Light  Dragoons;  Sergeant- Major  Thomas 
GAoree  John  Johnson,  IStb  Light  Dragoons  ;  Captain  Sir  WiUiam  Gordon^  Bart., 
ITtii  Lancers ;  Trumpeter  John  Brown. 

ImtAvnY^-^Cfratwiieir  GuarcU :  Colonel  Frederick  William  Hamilton ;  Colo4el 
the  Hon.  Hu^h  Manvers  Percy  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greotge  Wentwortb  Alexander 
fiiggiosoq  ;  Major  Sir  Charles  Btisadl;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Viscount  Balgownie ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Gregory  DawkuM  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clement  Wm. 
Strong  ;  Majiir  Hem^  Aimytlg*.;  Oaptain  Gefavd  LittkhaleB  Goodlake ;  Captain 
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H»rvy  Tower.  Scots  J\tnliers:  Lientenant-Ooloiiel  Fred«riok  Oiarkft  Aitbtir 
StepbcnsoD  ;  Lieutenant-Coloiiel  the  Hoxl  John  Strange  Jooelyn  ;  Captain  ICeg!- 
luld  GippB  :  Mi^or  Franoui  Baring ;  Captain  Robert  James  Lindsay ;  Major 
Frederick  WelU,  Ist  Regiment,  lat  Battalion ;  Captain  James  Archibald  RadddA 
Todd,  ist  Regiment,  Ist  Battalion  ;  Captain  John  Martin  Brown,  1st  Regiment 
Royal,  Ist  Battalion  ;  Captain  Charles  Hurt,  Ist  Regiment  1st  Battalion  ;  Sergeant 
William  Gillies,  Ist  Regimtmt  Ist  Battalion ;  Captain  Theobald  M'Kenna,  1st  Be^- 
ment,  2nd  Battalion  ;  Henry  Criseli,  Ist  Regiment,  2ud  Battalion  ;  Lieutenant- 
Ccdonel  Frederick  Francis  Maude,  3rd  Regiment ;  Mi^or  John  Lewes,  Srd  Re^- 
ment ;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Geoi^e  Noble  Roe,  3rd  Regiment ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  Williams,  4th  Regiment :  Major  Patrick  Robertson,  4th  Regiment ; 
Captain  James  Paton,  4th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  Thomas  Watt,  4th  Re^ment ; 
Lieufenant-Colonel  William  West  Tuniey ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  John  Pack^ 
7th  Regiment  ;  Major  Hugh  John  Hibbert,  7th  Regiment;  Captain  Frederick 
Ernest  Appleyard,  7th  Regiment ;  Captain  Henry  Mitchell  Jones,  7th  Regiment ;. 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  George  Heni^  Waller,  7th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  Joseph 
Bell,  7th  Regiment ;  James  Raines,  7th  Regiment ;  Major  Henry  lUIph  Brown, 
9th  Regiment ;  Captain  Hopton  Bassett  Scott,  9th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  William 
Ryder,  9th  Regiment ;  Corporal  William  Cook,  9th  Regiment ;  Major  George  King, 
13th  Regiment ;  Captain  George  Henry  Tyler,  13th  Regiment ;  Major  John  Dwyer, 
14th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  John  Macdonald,  14th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Gates  Travers,  17th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant  William  Balrymple  Thompson,  17tb 
Regiment ;  Sergeant  John  Plant,  17th  Regiment ;  Major  Anthony  William  Samud 
Freeman  Armstrong ;  18th  Regiment ;  Major  Matthew  Jones  Hayman,  18th  Regi- 
ment ;  Sergeant  John  Grant,  18th  Regiment ;  Major  Montagu  Hamilton  Dowbiggin; 
Lieutenant  William  Godfrey  l^unham  Massey,  19th  Regiment;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Lewis  Richard  Rooke,  19  th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Warden,. 
19th  Regiment;  Major  Robert  Onesephorus  Bright,  19th  Regiment ;  Major  Edward 
Chippindale,  19th  Regiment ;  John  Lyons,  19  th  Regiment ;  Lieu  tenant- Colonel 
Frederick  Charles  Evelegh,  2l)th  Regiment ;  Major  Charles  Richard  Butler,  20th 
Regiment ;  Sergeant  Arthur  Rule,  20th  Regiment ;  Joseph  Brown, 20th  Regiment; 
Captain  Roger  Kileeo,  21st  Regiment;  Captain  William  Henry  Carlton,  2l8t 
Raiment;  Captain  John  George  Image,  2 Ist  Regiment;  Captain  Arthur 
Templeman,  21  st  Regiment ;  Sergeant  James  Line,  2 Ist  Regiment ;  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Henry  William  Banbury,  23rd  Regiment ;  Major  Arthur  Jamea 
Herbert ;  Major  Edward  William  Deddington  Bell,  23rd  Regiment ;  Captain  Francis 
Edward  Drewe,  23rd  Regiment;  Sergeant  William  Stait,  23rd  Regiment ;  Corporsl 
Robert  Shiels,  23rd  Regiment;  Major  Percy  Archer  Butler,  28th  Regiment; 
Major  John  Guise  Rogers  Aplin,  23rd  Regiment;  Major  William  Roberts,  28th 
Regiment ;  Captain  Orlando  Robert  Hamond  Orlebar,  28th  Regiment ;  Charles 
Smith,  28th  Regiment ;  Major  Frauds  Topping  Atoherley,  30th  Regiment ;  Major 
Charles  Mingaye  Green,  30th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant  Stamer  Gubbins,  80th  R^- 
tnent;  Sergeant- Major  Richard  Nagle,  30th  Regiment;  John  M'Cormick,  30th 
Regiment ;  Major  Frederick  Spenoe,  31st  Regiment ;  Major  Robert  John  Eagar, 
31st  Regiment;  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Valentine  Mundy,  83rd  Regiment; 
Major  John  Elias  ColUngs;  Major  Edward  Westby  Donovan,  38rd  Regiment; 
Major  John  Edward  Taubman  Quayle,  34rd  Regiment ;  Major  William  Pretyman, 
33rd  Regiment ;  Sergeant  William  Mac  Cay,  33rd  Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Arthur  Cyril  Goodenougb,  34th  Regiment:  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Simpson,  34tli 
R^^ent ;  Major  John  Guilt,  34th  Regiment ;  Sergeant-Major  John  Mortimer, 
84th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  William  Sidney  Smith  38th  Regiment; 
Captain  Oompton  Alwyn  Scrace  Dickins,  38th  Regiment;  Lieutenant  William 
Kidflton  Ellis,  38ih  Regiment ;  Assistant- Surgeon  William  Yonnge  Jeeves,  88th 
Regiment ;  John  Scott,  38th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Munro,  89th 
Regiment  Captain  William  Leckie,  39th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant  Ralph  Edward 
Carr,  39th  Regiment ;  Sei^eant-MRJor  Joseph  Jobberns,  d9th  Regiment ;  Major 
Geoi^e  Skipwith  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Julius  Edmund  Goodwyn,  4l8t  Regiment; 
Mj^r  Hugh  Rowlands ;  Major  Lamley  Graham ;  Captain  William  Allan,  4lBt 
Regiment ;  Sergeant  James  O'Neil ;  Corporal  Peter  Stockey ;  Captain  John  ChOtham 
M'Leod,  42nd  Regiment :  Captain  John  Drysdale  ;  Assistant-surgeon  Wm.  Afex- 
i^nder  M'Kinnon,  42nd  Regiment ;  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  >^ illiam  Wood  ;  Ser- 
amat  Charles  Christie ;  Colonel  William  M'Mahoh,  44th  Regiment ;  Major  J<^& 
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Bobinson,  44t1i  Regrimrat :  Major  KichsTd  Preston,  44ih  Regiment ;  Asajstariit- 
Buri^eon  John  Gibbons,  iiih  Regiment ;  Robert  Thimbleby>  44th  Regiment ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alexander  Maxwell,  46th  Regiment ;  Captain  George  Dallas,  46th 
Regiment ;  William  Bond,  46th  Regiment ;  William  Simpson,  46th  Regiment ; 
Major  John  Henry  Lowndes,  47th  Regiment ;  Lieatenant-Colonel  James  villiers, 
47th  Regiment ;  M^or  Charles  Courtney  Villiers,  47th  Regiment ;  Captain  Charles 
Aldersey  Stevenson,  47th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  John  Wilson,  47ih  Regiment;  Major 
Frederick  West,  48th  Regiment ;  Corporal  Thomas  Kelly,  48th  Regiment ;  Lieate- 
nant-Colonel John  Thornton  Grant,  49th  Regiment;  Lieutenant-ColonelJohn Hynde 
King,  49th  Regiment ;  Major  James  William  Dewar,  49th  Regiment ;  Major  Cad- 
wallader  Adams,  49th  Regiment ;  Captain  Thomas  Priaulx  St.  G«orge  Armstrong  ; 
Corporal  James  Butler,  49th  Regiment;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Waddy,  50th 
Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Lucas  Wilton,  50th  Regiment ;  Major  Heath- 
field  James  Frampton,  50th  Regiment ;  Major  Andrew  Campbell  Knox  Lock,  ditto ; 
Sergeant  Angus  Macpherson,  ditto ;  Lieutenant  Henry  Charles  Bamston  Daubeney, 
53rd  Regiment ;  Major  Robert  Hume,  55th  Regiment ;  Major  Frederick  Cockayne 
Elton,  ditto ;  Captain  John  Richard  Hume,  ditto ;  Captain  William  Barnston ;  Cor- 
poral Joseph  Doyle ;  Captain  Richard  AndersoD,  56th  Regiment ;  Captain  Honry 
Butler,  57th  Regiment ;  Captain  Gerard  John  Forsyth,  57th  Regiment ;  Sergeant- 
Major  Geoiige  Gumming,  57th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  William  Griffith  ;  Joseph  Bur- 
gess ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Daubeney,  62nd  Regiment ;  Major  Charles  Gooch, 
.62ad  Regiment ;  Captain  Edward  Henry  Hunter,  62nd  Regiment ;  Joseph  New- 
man, 62nd  Regiment :  Major  Thomas  Harris,  63rd  Regiment ;  Sergeant  Hawthorn 
Christopher  Elliott,  63rd  Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Smyth,  68th  Regi- 
ment; Captain  Thomas  de  Courcy  Hamilton,  68th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant  Aubrey 
Harvey  Tucker,  68th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  Henty  StKlden,  68th  Regiment ;  Cor- 
poral Fletcher ;  John  Ogden  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Ready,  71ftt  Regiment ; 
Major  William  Hope  ;  Ueutenant*Colonel  William  Parke,  72nd  Regiment ;  Major 
Alexander  Dalton  Thellosson  ;  Major  William  Rickman,  77th  Regiment ;  M^jor 
Henry  Robert  Garden,  77th  Regiment ;  Captain  Edward  Henry  Chawner,  77th 
Regiment ;  Sergeant-Major  Henry  Borritt,  77th  Regiment ;  Thomas  Coonin,  77th 
Regiment ;  Lieutonant-Colonel  William  M'Call,  79th  Regiment ;  Major  William 
Chanval  Hodgson,  79th  Regiment ;  Captain  Henry  Wottou  Campbell,  79th  Regi- 
ment ;  Lieutenant- Adjutant  James  Young,  79th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  William 
Davie,  79th  Regiment ;  Lieu  tenant -Colonel  Edward  Herbert  Maxwell,  88th  Regi- 
ment ;  Major  Nathaniel  Stevens,  t<8tb  Regiment ;  Captain  G«orge  Richard  Browne, 
88th  Regiment ;  Captain  George  Robert  Beresford,  88th  Regiment  ;  Sergeant 
Thomas  Goggins,  88th  Regiment;  Sergeant  Joseph  Grennan,  88th  Regiment; 
Lieatenant-Colonel  Frederick  Charles  Aylmer,  89th  Regiment ;  Major  Wm.  Boyle, 
S9th  Regiment ;  Captain  John  Macdonald  Cuppage,  89th  Regiment ;  John  Fisher, 
89th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant -Colonel  Robert  Grove,  90th  Regiment ;  Major  Thomas 
Smith,  90th  Regiment ;  Captain  Garnet  Joseph  Wolsely,  90th  Regiment ;  Sergeant 
Joseph  Smaller,  90th  Regiment ;  lieutenant- ColonelJohn  Alexander  Kwart,  93rd 
Regimeat ;  Lieutenant  Robert  Crowe,  93rd  Regiment ;  Captain  Geoi^ge  Cornwall^ 
93rd  Regiment ;  Sergeant  Alexander  Knox,  93rd  Regiment ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Hume,  95th  Regiment;  M%jor  John  Neptune  Sargent,  95th 
Regiment ;  Major  the  Honouable  Eyre  Challoner  Henry  Massey,  95th 
Regiment ;  Captain  George  Lynedoch  Carmichael,  95th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant 
and  Ac^utant  John  Sexton,  95th  Regiment ;  Timothy  Abbott,  95th  Regiment ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Ingram,  97th  Regiment ;  Major  Edmund  Cornwall 
Legh,  97th  Regiment ;  Major  Charles  Henry  Lumley,  97th  Regiment ;  Sergeant 
Peter  Lawless,  97th  Regiment ;  Peter  John  Stone,  97th  Regiment  ;  Lieatenant- 
Colonel  Edward  Arthur  Somerset,  87th  Regiment ;  Major  the  Hon.  Henry  Clifford, 
97th  Regiment;  Lieutenant  John  Brett,  97th  Regiment;  Sergeant  Timothy  Murphy, 
97th  Regiment ;  Francis  Wheatley,  97th  Regiment ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander 
Maodonell,  97th  Regiment ;  Major  William  Augustus  Fyers,  97th  Regiment ;  Cap- 
tain Edward  William  Blackett,  97th  Regiment :  Lieutenant  John  Simpson  Knox, 
97th  Regiment ;  Sergeant  John  Andrews,  97th  Regiment ;  Major  Claud  Thomas 
Bourchier,  97  ih  Regiment. 

Royal  Artillery. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Edwin  Wodehouse;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Maoley  Hall  Dixon  ;  LieuteB»nt*CoIonel  Heory  Francis  Sira  tge  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edward  Bruee  Hamley ;  Major  George  Thomas  Field ;  Major  Joli» 
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Vnaetr  Lodiiigton  Baddekhr ;  Major  John  George  Bootbby ;  Major  John  Sogleton; 
Major  Edmund  John  Carthew ;  Major  John  Edward  Hope ;  Major  William  John 
Bolton  ;  Major  Charlea  Henry  Owen  ;  Bi-evet-Major  Spencer  Delves  Bronghton ; 
Brevet-Major  John  James  Branding  ;  Brevet-Major  John  Turner ;  Bievet^Major 
Edward  Moubray ;  Major  William  Edmund  Moyses  Beilly;  Mi^r  William 
Windham  Augustus  Lukin ;  Mi^or  Frederick  Miller ;  Ms^'or  William  James  Esten 
Grant ;  Major  Philip  Dickson  ;  Major  Roderick  Mackenzie  ;  Miy'or  Hugh  Archi- 
bald Beauchamp  Campbell ;  Captain  William  Powell  Richards ;  Captain  John 
Spurway ;  Captain  William  Henry*  Randolph  Simpson ;  Lieutenant  Augustus 
Henry  King ;  Lieutenant  Joseph  Lyons ;  Lieutenant  Raynsford  Cytherus  Long- 
ley  ;  Lieutenant  Henry  James  Alderson  ;  Lieutenant  John  Edward  Ruck  Keene  ; 
Lieutenant  Henry  Arbuthnot ;  Lieutenant  Stuart  Maxwell ;  Lieutenant  Arthur 
Ridout ;  Lieutenant  Henry  Hamilton  ConoUy  ;  Lieutenant  John  Andrew  Price ; 
Lieutenant  John  Henry  Brown  ;  Lieutenant  Walter  Aston  Fox  Strangways ;  Lieu- 
tenant Edwin  Markham  ;  Lieutenant  Charles  Edward  Torriano  ;  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Stirling ;  Lieutenant  Ernest  Courtenay  Yaughan  ;  Lieutenant  Henry  Percy 
Tillard ;  Lieutenant  Legh  Delves  Broughton  ;  Lieutenant  Francis  Walter  de 
Winton  ;  Lieutenant  Henry  John  Foquett  Ellis  Hickes  ;  Lieutenant  Noel  Hamly 
Harris  ;  Lieutenant  William  James  Hall ;  Lieutenant  Frederick  Coulthunit  Elton; 
Surgeon  Stanhope  Hunter  Fasson  ;  Surgeon  William  Pearson  Ward  ;  Assistant- 
,Surgeon  Thomas  Park ;  Assistant-Surgeon  Arthur  Henry  Taylor ;  Veterinary- 
Surgeon  John  Surtees  Stockley  ;  Commissary  William  Young ;  Assistant-Commis- 
sary John  Isaac  Lilley;  Assistant-Commissary  Arthur  Hunt;  Sergeant- Major 
William  Norton;  Quartermaster-Sergeant  George  Mervin ;  Sergeant  Joseph 
Mitchell,  6th  company,  ^th  battalion  ;  Sergeant  Thomas  Mitchell,  2nd  company, 
8th  battalion  ;  Sergeant  John  Devine  :  Sergeant  George  Kerr,  12th  battalion'; 
Sergeant  Robert  Bruce ;  Corporal  John  Hargreaves,  4th  company,  12th  battalion  • 
Corporal  John  Stevenson,  4th  company,  12th  battalion ;  Hugh  Wheatley,  6th 
company,  12th  battalion;  William  Todd,  6th  company,  11th  battalion;  Wiiiam 
Hendry,  1st  company,  12th  battalion ;  Robert  Burke,  6th  company,  11th  bat- 
talion ;  John  Gibbs,  8th  company,  8rd  battalion ;  John  MacYeight.  4th  comnanv 
11th  battalion.  ^  *^^' 

ExoiNEEBS.— Lieutenant-Colonel  Geoige  Bent;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eustace 
Fane  Bourchier :  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Stanton ;  Major  James  Frankfort 
Manners  Browne  ;  Major  Horace  William  Montagu  ;  Captain  Francis  Horatio  De 
Vere;  Lieutenant  Arthur  A'Court  Fisher;  Lieutenant  Gerald  Graham;  Lieu- 
tenant John  Clayton  Cowell ;  Lieutenant  John  Fretcheville  Dykes  Donelly  ;  Lien- 
tenant  Howard  Crauford  Elphinstone ;  Lieutenant  Glastonbury  Neville ;  Lieu- 
tenant William  Christian  Anderson  ;  Lieutenant  Charles  Nassau  Martin ;  Lieu- 
tenant John  Mervin  Cutliffe  Drake ;  Lieutenant  Charles  George  Gordon;  Sergeant 
John  Landry. 

Sappers  and  Miners.— Sergeant  Henry  Macdonald  ;  Sergeant  Joseph  Stanton ; 
Sergeant  George  Jarvis  ;  Sergeant  Peter  Leitch ;  Sergeant  Samuel  Cole ;  Corpond 
John  Paul ;  Corporal  Joseph  Collins. 

THE    NAVY. 

COHMANDEE. 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Houston  Stewart. 

Offigebs. 

Rear- Admirals. — Sir  Stephen  Lushington;  Frederick  Thomas  Michell ;  Charies 
Graham ;  Thomas  Wren  Carter. 

Captains.— Henry  Keppel;  Lewis  Tobias  Jones;  William  Peel;  William 
Moorsom ;  William  Robert  Mends ;  Thomas  Abel  B.  Spratt ;  Sheiard  Osborne  * 
Colonel  Thomas  Hurdle ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  HoUoway.  ' 

EVZOHTS. 

CAPTAB78.— John  JMoes  Bartholomew  Edward  Frere;  William  Fafquharson 
Burnett ;  Leopold  George  Heath  ;  Henry  Schenk  HiUyar ;  George  Granville  Ran- 
dolph ;  Lord  John  Hay ;  Augustus  Frederic  Kynaston  ;  Rkhard  Ashmore  Powell; 
JohnBorlase;  Rowley  Lambert;  John  James  Kennedy;  Cowper  Phipps  Cdes: 
Henry  Downing  Rogers. 
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COHUANDHBS. — ^WtQjam  Montu^e  Powell ;  John  Edmund  Commerill ;  William 
Kae  RoUand  ;  Henry  Lloyd ;  Wi^iam  Bowden ;  John  Proctor  Luce ;  William  . 
Gore  Jones;  William  Armytage;  Henry  Frederick  M'Killop;  John  Francis  C. 
M'Kenzie  ;  William  Horton  ;  John  Hay  Crang  ;  James  Bull ;  Samuel  Pritcbard; 
John  William  Why te  ;  Radulphus  Bryce  Oldfield  ;  William  Brabazon  Urmston  ; 
Henry  James  Raby ;  John  Halliday  Cave  ;  Joseph  Henry  Marryat;  George  Fioit 
Day  ;  Hubert  Campion  ;  Cecil  William  Buckley  ;  Frederick  William  Gough  ;  John 
Clark  Byng-;  Charles  Gerveys  Grylls ;  Edward  Hardinge ;  Hugh  Talbot  Bureoyne : 
Alfred  MitcheU. 

Masters  and  Second  Mastses.— Cornelius  Thomas  Augustus  Noddal ;  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Mainprise;  Robert  Wilson  Roberts;  George  Williams;  Thomas 
Potter  ;  Nai-cissus  Arguimbeau  ;  Edward  -Codriugton  Ball ;  Lieutenant  Edward 
Wolfe  Brooker ;  Frederick  Robert  Glyndsor  LleweUyn ;  William  Henessey  Parker. 

Lieutenants,  &c.— Colin  Andrew  Campbell  ;  Charles  Frederic  Palmer ;  Osbom 
William  Dalyell ;  WilUam  Nathan  Wright  Hewett ;  Horatio  Laurence  Arthur 
Lennox  Maitland  ;  William  Derinzy  Donaldson  Selby ;  Andrew  James  Keouedy ; 
George  Parsons  ;  Henry  Knox  Leet ;  John  Brazier  Creagh  ;  John  Barber  Barnett ; 
Thomas  Livingston  Pearson ;  Keale  Dottin  Foveran  Lillingston ;  John  Robert 
Dene  Cooper  ;  Richard  Rnmsay  Armstrong ;  Frederic  William  Hallo wes ;  Gordon 
Cornwallis  Sinclair ;  Henry  Evelyn  Wood ;  Edward  St.  John  Daniel ;  David 
James  Simpson ;  Frederick  Cleeve ;  David  Deas^  Inspector  of  Fleet  Hospitalfl ; 
John  Rees,  deputy  ditto  ;  James  Walsh,  surgeon  ;  William  Edwin  Richard  Smart, 
surgeon  ;  James  Jenkins,  surgeon ;  Thomas  Baker,  inspector  of  machinery  ;  George 
Murdoch,  engineer ;  John  Henry  Langley,  engineer ;  William  Rumble,  engineer ; 
Frank  Harger,  purser  ;  John  Beal,  purser  ;  George  William  Muir ;  John  Cherts; 
John  Hayles ;  Richard  Yerey ;  George  Greenirk  Dunlop ;  Richard  Rowe ;  Robert 
Spilsbury ;  Joseph  Kellaway ;  John  Shepherd,  Moyal  Albert;  William  Rickards, 
quartermaster  of  the  Weter;  John  Cleverly,  London;  John  Taylor,  London;  John 
Sullivan,  Rodney;  Charles  Willis,  Agamemnon;  William  Allen,  Agamemnon; 
Peter  Hanlon,  Curlew;  Geone  Milestone,  Waer;  Joseph  Trewavas,  Agamemnon; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Greorge  Gardiner  Alexander,  Naval  Brigade ;  Major  William 
Friend  Hopicins  ;  Major  William  Henry  March ;  Major  George  Stephen  Digby ; 
Captain  David  Blyth ;  Captain  George  Brydges,  Rodney;  lieutenant  Frederick 
George  Pym ;  Lieutenant  Arthur  Charles  Steete  ;  Lieutenant  Archibald  Alexander 
Douglas  ;  Lieutenant  Harrison  John  JuU ;  Sergeant  Charles  Homer ;  Sergeant 
George  Yule  ;  Sergeant  Edwin  Richards  ;  Sergeant  John  Jordan ;  Corporal  Wil- 
liam Chappel;  Thomas  Wilkinson;  John  Bull;  Thomas  Kerr;  John  Bunten; 
John  Osbom.  

Crimean  Rewards. — The  investiture  of  G  C.B.*8, KC.B.'s, and  C.B.'s  took 
place  on  the  6th  June,  at  Head-quarters,  Sebastopol.  The  ceremony  was  de- 
puted to  General  Lord  Gough,  who  left  England  in  the  TerriMe,  frigate,  for 
that  purpose  : — Lieutenant-General  Sir  R.  Dacres ;  Sir  John  Hall,  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals ;  Sir  H.  Barnard  ;  Lord  Rokeby,  received  the  K.C.B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Turner ;  Commissary-Qeneral  Adams  ;  Dr.  Alexander, 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  ;  Dr.  A.  Gordon,  Deputy  Inspector-General, 
received  the  C.B.  Marshal  Peiissier,  General  de  Salles,  and  General  M^Mahon^ 
have  heen  made  G.CB.'s.  Generals  Thierry,  Pate,  d'Herbillon,  Bouat,  and 
d'Aurelle  have  received  the  K.C.B  ;  and  19  French  Generals  the  C.B. 

Removals  from  the  Nayt  List.— The  names  of  the  following  Officers 
have  been  removed  from  the  Navy  List  since  the  previous  publication  :-^ 
Lieutenant  G.  G.  Wallace,  1855,  resigned.  Paymaster  A.  S.  Bennett,  dis- 
charged service  by  Oourt-Martial.  Mates  E.  N.  B.  Portman,  T.  H.  A.  Cooper, 
and  Thomas  D.  Wright,  resigned.  Assistant- Surgeons  George  W.  Lillies, 
M.D.,  and  John  Lomax,  M.D.,  resigned,  and  D.  W.  Stephens,  discharged 
service  by  Court-Martial.  Second  Master  Samuel  Grandy,  discharged  service 
by  Court-Martial,  and  Robert  T.  Mason,  Assistant  Paymaster,  deserted. 

The  population  of  Paris,  including  the  soldiers,  the  sick  in  the  hospitals^ 
and  the  occupants  of  the  prisons,  exceeds  1,200,000  souls  within  the  oetroi 
ynX\%,  and  1,800,000  within  the  fortifications. 

U.  S.  Mag.,  No.  383,  Ave.,  1856.  E  B 
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THE  CRIMEAN  INQUIEY  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  annexed  is  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  g^icral  offlcers  as- 
sembled  at  Chelsea,  to  investigate  the  statements  contained  in  the  re- 
port oi  the  Crimean  Commissioners : — 

Maj  it  please  your  M&jesty,— In  obedience  to  your  Msjeat^'s  wanraat,  wbkik 
Iwars  dftte  the  25th  of  Febraary^  18d6,  commandiDg  us,  the  general  officcoH  wluwe 
nameB  Bre  sobscribed  hereto,  to  make  strict  examination  into  the  statemeote  oon- 
tained  in  the  two  reports  of  Sir  John  M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tullocb,  dated  M«p»c- 
tavely  Constantinople,  June  10,  1855,  and  London,  January  1856,  and  into  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  said  Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel  TuUocb  relative  thereto, 
animadverting  upon  the  conduct  of  certain  officers  on  the  general  staff  and  others 
in  your  Majesty's  army,  and  to  make  a  report  to  your  Majesty  thereon,  togeUier 
with  our  opinion  whether  the  said  officers  of  your  army  be,  or  be  not,  responsible 
to  any,  and  what  extent,  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  your  army,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  noticed  by  ^r  John  M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloc^  in  their  repoits,  and 
evidence  thereunto  attached ; — 

We  have,  at  several  meetings  perused  and  considered  your  M^esty's  orders  and 
instructions  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Panmure,your  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  togeUier  with  sundry  letters  and  other  documents 
th«»ewitb  transmitted,  and  hue,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  made  examination  into 
the  statements  and  evidence  contained  in  the  two  reports  above  referred  to,  and 
have  heard  such  witnesses  as  the  several  parties  who  appeared  before  us  desired 
to  call,  and  also  such  other  persons  as  appeared  likely  to  be  able  to  give  informa- 
tion upon  the  said  matters,  and  whose  attendance  could  be  obtained :  and,  in 
order  that  your  M%je8ty  may  be  fully  possessed  oi  every  circumstance  which  has 
appeared  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  Miges^ 
the  whole  of  our  examinations  and  proceedings  to  this  our  report  annexed : 

And  fui'ther  humbly  to  submit  to  yoiu-  Majesty  the  following  preliminary  obser- 
vations in  explanation  of  the  course  which  we  felt  constrained  to  adopt  in  our  en- 
deavour  to  give  effect  to  your  M^esty's  intentions,  as  signified  in  your  Koyal 
warrant,  namely : — 

That  the  inquiry  which  we  were  commanded  to  institute  appeared  to  us  to  be — 

First,  very  peculiar  in  its  nature ;  and, 

Secondly,  to  be  attended  with  unusual  difficulties. 

It  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  one  with  which  oar 
military  experience  had  not  rendered  us  conversant,  inasmuch  as  it  wsh  an  inquiry 
in  England  into  the  correctness  of  conclusions  which  Sir  John  M'Neill  and 
Colonel  Tulloch  had  founded  on  information  obtained  by  themselves  in  the  Crimea 
two  years  previously ;  wliereas  the  duties  of  a  Couit  of  Inquiry  are  ordinarily  limited 
to  an  original  investigation  into  certain  matters  of  fact,  or  into  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain persons  with  reference  thereto. 

It  appeared  to  us  to  be  attended  with  tmusual  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
statements  which  were  to  be  inquired  into  were  founded  in  part  on  evidence  which 
we  had  not  the  me^ns  of  investigating,  and  the  attendance  of  several  witnesses 
whom  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  examine  could  not  be  obtained. 

Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances  we  felt  it  our  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
give  to  each  and  to  all  of  the  parties  referred  to  in  yoiur  Royal  warrant  every 
&oaiity  for  bringing  their  cases  under  our  consideration  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed 
most  likely  to  afibrd  opportunity  for  a  full  inquiry,  and,  on  the  other  liand,  to 
exercise  such  care  and  caution  in  giving  expression  to  an  opinion  thereon  as  the 
character  of  the  inquiry  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  abovementioned  seemed  to 
render  especially  necessary,  &s  well  for  the  interests  of  truth  as  of  justice. 

And  we  do  therefore  now,  in  further  obedience  to  your  Boyal  command,  most 
humbly  report  to  your  Miyesty — 

That  having  been  directed  to  inquire  into  the  cases  submitted  to  us  by  the 
following  officers — 

1.  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  K.C.B. ; 

2.  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  K.O.B. ; 

S.  Miyor-General  Sir  Richard  Ai»*ey,  K.C.B  ,  Quartermaster-Graeml; 

4.  Colonel  the  Hon.  Alexandf^r  Gordon,  C.B.,  Depttty-QoartermaBter^sieneiy;  I 

5.  Commissary-General  Filder,  C.B. ; 

We  proceeded  to  inquire  into  them  in  the  order  above  gtren. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  THE  EARL  OF  LUCAN'S  CASE. 

The  Earl  of  Lacan  called  oar  attention  to  the  following  passages  in  ibe  report 
of  the  CommissioDers,  pp.  20-21 : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  e£fect  of  the  deficiency  of  forage,  and  the  other 
priyations  to  which  the  horses  of  the  army  were  exposed,  we  have  ascertained  the 
loss  among  them  from  various  causes  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  A  summaiy 
of  the  returns  obtained  on  that  head  will  be  found  at  page  193  of  appendix,  which 
shows  the  loss  attributable  to  sickness  to  be  as  follows,  fur  the  six  months  from 
October  to  March  inclusive : — 

Died  by  Batio  per  Cant 

Stnngth.  Bickoess.  oflieat' 

Heavy  Oavahry      ..         ..         1,055  493  47 

Light  Cavalry       ..         ..        1,16X  439  38 

ArtiUery 2,832  1,190  42 


Total 6,048  2,122  42 

"  On  referring  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  commissariat  animals  daring  ^e 
same  period  it  will  be  found  rather  less  than  in  the  cavalry  or  artillery,  the  deaths 
among  them  having,  according  to  a  return  furnished  by  Deputy  Commissary- 
General  Adams,  amounted  to  about  889  out  of  2,329,  originally  imported  into  the 
Crimea,  or  in  the  proportion  of  38  per  cent. — a  result  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  advantages  which  cavalry  hoises  might  be  supposed 
to  have  over  hard- worked  baggage  animals,  to  whom  little  attention  could  be  paid 
^t  such  a  period." 

Pp.  3fi,  37. — "  The  date  at  which  the  hutting  of  the  cavalry  commenced  was  in 
no  case  eariier  than  the  end  of  January  or  be^'inning  of  February,  and  it  was  not 
completed  before  the  middle  of  March,  by  which  time  the  severity  of  the  season 
had  so  far  abated  that  this  shelter  was  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Con- 
sidering that  these  men  were  within  about  a  mile  of  the  store  where  the  wood 
might  be  obtained,  that  they  had  no  work  in  the  trenches,  and  that  the  only 
duties  likely  to  interfere  with  the  application  both  of  horses  and  men  to  th^ 
important  object  was  the  carrying  up  of  their  own  forage  from  Balaklava,  and 
furnishing  parties  occasionally  to  bring  down  sick  and  carry  up  provisions  to  the 
front  (which  seems  never  to  have  occupied  more  than  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole),  it  appears  strange  that  more  rapid  progress  was  nor  made  in  obtaining 
the  advanta;^e  of  hut  accommodation ;  particularly  when  they  are  described  as 
having  suftered  so  much  in  their  tents. 

"  Considering,  also,  the  suffering  and  severe  loss  of  horses  from  exposure  to 
the  weather  in  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  there  appears  to  be  a  want  of 
promptitude  or  ingenuity  in  devising  for  ihem  some  means  of  temporary  shelter, 
such  as  saved  the  baggage  horses  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  at  Balaklava. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that  even  a  very  moderate  degree  of  shelter  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  save  the  lives  of  many  of  the  horses,  if  not  to  maintain 
them  in  serviceable  condition;  and  it  must  be  presumed  ihat  such  measures  were 
considered  practicable,  for  a  proposal  to  erect,  with  the  assistance  of  his  men, 
some  sort  of  cover  for  the  horses  of  the  corps,  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  Scots  Greys,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  received  by  the  Lieuten ant-General  commanding  the  cavabry  was  calculated 
to  deter  other  officers  from  making  any  similar  proposal " 

With  reference  to  these  passages  the  Earl  of  Lucan  proposed  to  show  that  they 
contain*  d  animadversions  on  him  as  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  that  they 
were  unfounded  (pp.  8,  21 ),  and  his  Lordship  objected,  in  particular — 

1.  To  the  calculation  of  the  commissioners  with  respect  to  the  deaths  of  the 
cavalry  horses  ( Proceedings,  p.  8); 

2.  To  the  comparison  instituted  between  the  loss  of  horses  sustained  hy  the 
cavalry  relatively  with  that  of  the  commissariat  (p.  9) ; 

8.  To  the  statement  respecting  the  period  of  hutting  the  horses  (p.  11); 

4.  To  the  statement  respecting  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  duties  to  he 
periFormed  by  the  cavalry  soldiers  (p.  17); 

5.  To  the  statement  respecting  the  hutting  pf  the  men  (p.  19) ; 

^.  To  the  statement  respecting  the  providing  temporary  g^^elter  for  the  hones 

(p.  Jii) ; 
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7.  To  the  statement  respecting  a  proposal  made  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan  bj  the 
officer  commanding  the  Scot3  Greys  to  erect  temporary  shelter  for  his  horses 
(p.  20). 

In  reply  to  these  objections  on  the  part  of  die  Earl  of  Lucan,  Colonel  Tulloch 
alleged : — 

That  the  commissioners  had  not  animadverted  on  Lord  Lucan's  condact  (see 
Proceedings,  pp.  48,  53,  54,  108, 109, 110, 113,  130,  139, 141, 165)  ; 

That  the  statements  alleged  by  Lord  Lucan  to  be  erroneous  were  correct, — (see 
Proceedings,  pp.  49,  50,  51,  54,  55) ;  and  that,  if  in  some  instances  the  statements 
were  incorrect,  it  was  owing  to  the  commissioners  having  been  furnished  with  in- 
correct information  by  the  officers  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  for  this  the  commis- 
sioners were  not  responsible.     (See  Proceedings,  pp.  Ill,  140, 173.) 

With  regard  to  the  passages  abovementioned  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  remaris 
of  the  commissioners  therein  contained  amount  to  animadversions  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  Earl  of  Lucan  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 

With  regard  to  so  much  of  those  passages  as  is  referred  to  in  objection  1,  va 
are  of  opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  the  percentage  of  deaths  has  been  statsd 
by  the  commissioners  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression,  inasmuch 
as,  though  the  figures  are  perfectly  accurate,  neither  the  rate  percentage  of  deaths 
(contained  in  the  table  given  at  page  21  of  the  report),  nor  the  percentage  of 
deaths  according  to  the  average  strength  given  in  the  summary  subsequently 
furnished  by  Colonel  Tulloch,  give  the  actual  percentage  of  mortality. 

With  regard  to  so  much  of  those  passages  as  is  referred  to  in  objection  2,  we 
are  not  enabled  to  offer  an  opinion  thereon,  as,  on  examining  the  returns  which 
were  furnished  to  us  by  the  Audit-office  relative  to  the  matter  in  question,  we  found 
that  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  periods  at  which  the  Commissariat  animals 
arrived  in  the  Crimea,  and  of  distinguishing  between  those  lost  or  stolen  and 
those  that  died,  were  so  great  as  to  render  any  comparison  of  deaths  between 
them  and  the  cavahry  impossible. 

With  regard  to  so  much  of  those  passages  as  is  referred  to  in  objection  3,  it 
appeared  that  the  words  "  shelter  for  horses,"  as  entered  in  the  margin  of  the 
passage  above  set  forth  (page  36  of  the  Commissioners'  Report),  had  in^vertently 
been  annexed  thereto,  instead  of  to  the  following  paragraph,  to  which  they  pro- 
perly belonged. 

This  was  explained  by  Colonel  Tulloch,  and  the  Earl  of  Lucan's  objection  ap- 
peared to  be  thereby  obviated  (page  112). 

With  regard  to  so  much  of  those  passages  as  is  referred  to  in  objections  4  and 
5,  it  appeared  that  after  the  cavalry  went  to  Eadikoi  the  hutting  was  not  cairied 
out  until  January  or  February,  owing  to  delays  and  difficulties  which  appear 
sufficiently  to  explain  it ;  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
cavalry  soldier  in  the  field,  the  duties  performed  by  the  cavaliy  from  the  12th  of 
December  to  the  19th  of  January,  in  conveying  stores  to  the  front,  and  after- 
wards in  transporting  the  sick,  materially  interfered  with  the  operation  of  hutting 
the  men  and  putting  up  stables  for  the  horses. 

The  insufficiency  and  bad  quality  of  the  intrenching  tools  added  to  this  difficulty. 
With  regard  to  so  much  of  those  passages  as  is  referred  to  in  objection  6,  it 
was  stated  m  evidence  by  Colonel  Chapman,  E.E.,  that — 

"  The  temporary  shelter  erected  for  the  baggage  horses  and  mules  of  the  Sap- 
pers and  Miners  was  merely  formed  by  a  house  and  three  other  walls ;  there  were 
three  dwarf  walls  forming  an  enclosure  of  a  courtyard  against  the  house,  and  one 
end  of  a  sail  was  stretched  as  it  might  be  against  that  wall  [the  witness  pointed 
to  the  wall  of  the  court],  and  the  other  end  was  brought  down,  and  with  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  dwarf  wedl  on  the  opposite  side ;  that  was  all  the  covering  that  we 
used  for  the  shelter  of  the  baggage  animals  ;  but  a  shelter  of  that  sort  is  totally 
different  from  what  would  have  been  required  by  the  cavalry  in  a  place  lilie  the 
plateau ;  it  is  not  a  parallel  case  at  all ;  what  can  be  done  in  one  place  whera 
there  are  walls,  cannot  be  done  in  another  where  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort** 

We  completely  concur  in  this  opinion ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  general  charge 
of  "  want  of  promptitude  or  energy,"  as  attaching  to  the  cavalry  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant -General  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  it  appears  by  the  statement  made 
to  UH  by  Colonel  Tulloch,  and  by  the  whole  course  of  his  examination  of  witnes8el^ 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  assumption  that  tools  and  materials  (indnding 
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canYAs)  and  labour  were  either  at  hand  or  might  have  been  procured  from  the 
fleet  or  from  Constantinople — an  assumption  which  does  not  appear  to  be  borne 
ont  by  the  evidence. 

The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  oconpation  of  the  plateau  by  the  cavalry  ap- 
pears to  us  to  form  a  very  material  element  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter, 
added  to  which  the  difficulty  of  transport  to  that  place  was  such  that,  even  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  have  procured  the  before-mentioned  tools  and  materials 
(including  canvas),  they  could  not  have  been  there  made  available. 

It  further  appears  that  after  the  cavalry  arrived  at  Eadikoi  the  Earl  of  Lucan 
was  unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to  erect  shelter  for  the  horses. 

With  legard  to  digging  pits  as  a  means  of  shelter  for  the  cavalry  horses,  the 
Earl  of  Lucan  stated — 

*'  In  that  country,  with  that  soil — a  soil  that  puddles  after  three  or  four  )iouni' 
rain,  consisting  chiefly,  as  it  did  on  the  plateau,  of  a  strong  brick  clay — I  say  that, 
without  a  roof,  or  unless  you  could  pave,  any  such  trench  as  is  talked  of  would 
have  been  totally  useless ;  and  it  would  have  been  miKchievous,  because  it  would 
Tery  much  have  obstructed  you  in  what  is  far  more  essential — ^namely,  the  con- 
stant removal  of  your  horses.  When  you  talk  of  a  pit,  a  pit  is  not  only  useless, 
but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  mischievous  thing  into  which  you  can  possibly  put  a 
horse.  It  was  attempted — and  there  is  an  officer  in  this  court  now  who  could 
establish  the  truth  of  what  I  say  if  he  were  examined  upon  the  subject— with  the 
Land  Transport;  they  did  make  pits  for  their  horses,  and  those  pits  were  dug  on 
the  side  of  the  hills.  Still,  it  was  found  impossible  to  drain  them  sufficiently,  and 
the  horses  sufiiBred  so  much  that  the  Turks,  who  had  charge  of  them,  could  not 
be  got  to  use  the  pits  after  they  were  dug.  In  short,  a  pit  that  is  neither  roofed 
nor  paved  would  be  more  appropriately  called  a  grave  than  a  pit" 

This  is  borne  out  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  evidence  of  other  officers,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  unless  materials  existed  for  paving  or  covering  those  pits,  they 
would  have  been  attended  with  no  advantage  to  the  cavalry. 

With  regard  to  so  much  of  the  passages  as  is  referred  to  in  objection  7,  the 
question  therein  raised  seems  to  relate  to  the  motive  which  induced  the  Earl  of 
fiucan  to  threaten  to  put  the  officer  commanding  the  Scots  Greys  (Colonel  Darby 
Griffiths)  under  arrest. 

We  were  informed  by  Colonel  Tulloch  that  the  commissioners  did  not  consider 
it  consistent  with  their  instructions  to  examine  any  of  the  officers  who  were  stated 
to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  doing  so. 

Colonel  Griffiths,  by  his  answer  to  question  66,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
contemplated  erecting  any  shelter  for  his  horses;  but  merely  the  digging  of  a  drain 
in  front  and  rear  of  them,  provided  he  could  obtain  a  guarantee  from  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  that  his  camp  would  not  be  moved. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  misunderstanding  between  the  Earl  of  Lucan  and' 
Colonel  Griffiths,  it  does  not  appear  by  the  evidence  adduced  that  any  officers  were 
influenced  by  it  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  inference  has  been 
Bought  to  be  established  reflecting  on  lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  by  the  evidence,  documentary  and  oral,  adduced 
before  us,  and  by  a  perusal  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan's  divisional  orders  and  corres- 
pondence, that  his  Lordship  used  every  exertion  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  that  he  is  therefore  not  chargeable  with  neg- 
lect  in  the  performance  of  the  important  duties  attached  to  his  command. 


MAJOR-GENEEAL  THE  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN'S  CASE, 
T'he  Earl  of  Cardigan  called  our  attention  to  the  following  passages  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  as  containing  the  statements  of  which  he  com- 
phiined  (p.  198) :—  , 

**  There  is  one  case,  however,  from  which  such  serious  consequences  have 
arisen  that  it  requires  some  special  notice.  .      .    . 

«  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade,  which  had  for  some  tune  previously  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  valley  adjacent  to  Balakiava,  was  removed  first  to  the  Vicmity  of 
head-quarters  for  two  or  three  days,  and  thereafter,  on  the  Jst  9V%r^^  of  Jtpv^wber, 
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to  Inkermann,  where  it  was  stationed  near  tlie  Windmill,  a  distance  of  at  least 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Balaklava.  This  change,  at  a  time  when  the  roads 
were  in  an  extremely  bad  state,  and  where  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  means  of  transport,  created  very  serious  obstacles  to  a  proper  supply  of  forage 
being  obtained. 

*'It  is  alleged  by  Deputy  Assistant  Oommissazy-General  Crookshanks,  that 
there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  hay  at  Balaklava,  but  not  the  means  of  carrying  it 
to  the  &ont;  occasionally  he  managed  to  bring  up  a  little,  till  the  14th  of  Kovem- 
ber,  when  the  supply  failed  entirely.  After  that  date  the  want  of  transport 
affected  the  supply  of  barley  also,  which  on  several  days  did  not  exceed  l^Ib.  to 
21b.  daily  per  horse,  being  all  that  they  had  to  keep  them  alive.  The  returns  of 
one  of  the  regiments  show  that  for  the  last  four  days  they  were  on  the  ground 
the  average  was  only  about  2ilb.  for  each  horse,  previously  exhausted  as  they  had 
been  by  the  want  of  hay  or  straw  during  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

"  When  the  supply  began  to  fail  the  Commissariat  officer  referred  to,  who 
appears  to  have  done  everything  in  his  power  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
proposed — as  he  knew  there  was  plenty  of  barley  at  Balaklava — that  if  a  detach- 
ment of  the  horses  were  allowed  to  go  down  daily  he  would  engage  to  bring  np 
enough  for  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 

'*  This  proposition  appears  to  have  been  brought  specially  under  the  notice  of 
Lord  Cardigan  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mayou,  Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
of  Cavalry,  who  states  that  his  Lordship  declined  to  accede  to  it,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  when  a  similar  proposition  was  made  to  him  to  send  the  horses  down 
for  hay  before  that  supply  failed. 

"  The  whole  brigade  remained  in  this  state  till  the  2nd  of  December,  when  it 
was  directed  to  return  to  its  previous  position,  but  by  that  time  the  horses  were 
reduced  to  such  a  state  from  starvation  that  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  weight 
of  their  riders ;  they  had  to  be  led  down,  many  were  left  on  the  ground  in  a 
dying  state,  and  of  the  remainder  seventeen  died  on  the  road  before  they  could 
reach  their  former  station,  a  distance  of  only  about  six  miles. 

"It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  enter  into  the  military  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  the  detention  of  this  brigade  on  a  spot  where  the  horses  could  not  be 
folded  by  the  Commissariat,  or  which  may  have  induced  a  refusal  to  adopt  the 
Only  measure  by  which  apparently  they  could  be  subsisted;  we  merely  call  atten- 
tion to  the  f*ct,  as  one  of  the  instances  of  a  deficiency  of  supply  which  formed  the 
special  subject  of  an  inquiry." 

His  Lordship's  complaint  was — 

That  the  commissioners  had  here  charged  him  with  having  contributed  to  the 
ultimate  inefficiency  of  the  Liglit  Brigade  by  hisrefusal  to  adopt  a  suggestion  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  was  calculated  to  improve  the  condition 
"Of  the  brigade—viz.,  the  sending  the  troop  horses  down  to  Balaklava  for  forage 
^.  198). 

He  contended  tliat,  in  not  adopting  that  suggestion,  he  had  exercised  a  sound 
discretion,  and  one  which  was  calculated  to  enable  the  brigade,  so  far  as  the 
difficulties  permitted,  to  continue  to  discharge  its  various  duties  (p.  198); 

Inasmuch  as,  had  the  horses  been  sent  down,  he  thought  it  very  uncertain 
whether  they  could  have  obtained  supplies  (p.  204); 

Andfurthgr,  because  such  a  journey,  in  the  then  state  of  the  roads,  would,  in 
his  opinion,  nave  caused  a  greater  loss  of  horses  than  actually  occuiTed  from  the ' 
insufficiency  of  the  supplies  (p.  205). 

He  further  contended  that,  had  he  thought  it  expedient  to  send  his  horses  to 
Balaklava,  he  should  not  have  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  do  so,  since  the 
absence  of  so  many  as  would  have  been  required  to  convey  the  forage  from  Bala- 
klava (f0r  an  indefinite  number  of  hours)  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
positive  orders  of  I.ord  Raglan  that  the  lAght  Brigade  should,  for  militaiy  reasons, 
retain  that  position  (pp.  206,  207,  213,  219,  229). 

It  appears  by  Lord  Cardigan's  statement  that  his  Lordship  did  not  demand  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  but  that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  Board,  in  order  to  entdr  more  fully  into  tlie  conaiderati<m  of 
the  i^tnarks  of  the  commissioners  in  their  report^  which  refer  to  his  command 
wUie  with  the  Light  Brigade  of  cavalry  in  the  Crimea. 

It  appears  that,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  the  Light  Brigade  was  moved  to  the 
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heights  of  Inkermaim,  under  a  special  arrangemeDt  belweeo  Lord  Raglan  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  B'rench  army,  and  continued  in  that  exposed  flitnatiooy 
for  military  reasons,  until  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  having  jre- 
signed  his  command  on  the  29th  of  November. 

After  the  »torm  of  the  14th  of  November,  the  men  and  horses  were  exposed  to 
inclement  weather.  The  rations  of  forage,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  means  of 
Commissanat  transport,  were  reduced,  and  towards  the  end  of  November  the  sup- 
plies of  hay  failed  entirely. 

The  commissioners  have  charged  Lord  Cardigan  with  having  contributed  to 
the  ultimate  inefficiency  of  the  Light  Brigade,  by  his  refusal  to  adopt  a  suggestion 
which,  in  the  opioion  of  the  commissioners,  was  calculated  to  have  preserved  the 
Light  Brigade  from  the  destruction  that  threatened  it — ^namely,  the  sending  the 
troop  horses  to  Balaklava  for  forage.  It  appears  that,  at  the  latter  end  of  Novem- 
ber,  the  greatest  number  of  horses  in  the  encampment  of  the  Light  Brigade  was 
380,  of  which,  owing  to  so  many  men  being  sick  and  absent,  only  286  could  be 
mounted. 

From  this  number  it  would  have  reqaired  120  horse  to  have  brought  up  forage 
firom  Balaklava ;  and  to  have  detached  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  force  would 
have  diminished  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  rendered  it  virtually  useless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  placed  in  the  position  it  occupied. 

With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  military  reasons  noticed  by  the  commissioners, 
it  appears  to  us  that  Lord  Raglan  alone  could  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a  measure, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  resorted  to  without  his  sanction. 

He  appears  to  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  Mi^or- General  commanding 
the  brigade,  by  the  Lieuten ant-General  commanding  the  division,  and  by  Com- 
missary-General Fildei*,  with  the  hardships  which  the  cavalry  were  snifering. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Lord  Raglan's  attention  was  particu- 
larly called  to  the  proposal  of  the  Assistant-Commissary-General  that  the 
horses  should  be  sent  to  bring  forage  from  Balaklava.  What  steps,  tharefcMre, 
might  have  been  taken  by  liord  Raglan  had  that  proposal  been  distinotly 
brought  to  his  notice  can  now  be  only  matter  of  coi\jiectiu'e.  The  military 
reasons  for  keeping  a  large  proportion  of  the  cavalry  in  the  position  which 
they  then  occupied  seem  to  have  rendered  the  case  peculiarly  embarrassing, 
for  these  reasons  appear  in  some  degree  to  have  been  irrespective  o£  considerations 
of  forage. 

The  opinion,  howerer,  expressed  by  Lord  Cardigan,  that  to  have  sent  the  horses 
for  that  purpose  to  a  place  so  distant  as  Balaklava,  would  only  have  augmented 
the  losses  of  the  brigade,  although  not  in  entire  accordance  with  some  of  the 
opinions  offered  in  evidence  before  us,  appears  to  be  sapported  by  reference  to  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  Royal  Artillery  at  the  same  period;  for  it  is  in  evi- 
dence that  the  horses  in  that  force  were  on  two  occasions,  between  the  23rd  and 
27th  of  November,  1854,  at  a  great  wear  and  tear,  sent  down  to  Balakltfvaibr  hay, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Commissariat,  and  on  their  arrival  there  it  wasfomnd 
tiiat  no  hay  was  procurable. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  RICHARD  ATREY*S  CASE. 

Sir  Richard  Airey  said, —  ^ 

^  With  regard  to  the  pa<)sages  which  I  regard  as  containing  matters  of  animad- 
version, they  are  intermixed  with  other  passages  involving  no  animadversion,  so 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  exact  sentence,  or  parts  and  bits  of  sen- 
tences, of  which  I  complain ;  but  I  can  say  it  is  the  whole  of  the  London  r^ost, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  line  of  the  37th  page,  and  to  that  pan  I  invite 
inquiry." 

At  the  commencement  of  his  address  Sir  Richard  Airey  commented  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  evidence  was  token  by  the  commissioners,  and 
contended  that  those  dreumataaoes  rendered  it  daagcroua  to  dra«r  conduaions 
ftvm  that  evideooe,  and  eoaroely  possible  to  assign  «  vakie  to  a  vspoct  foimded 
thereon. 

He  aet  forth  nA  length  ««riouB  reasons  for  entertaming  this  opinion,  which 
lewons  will  be  foundin  the  PxMeedings  (pp.  3^0.1.2^&^;6, 2^2, 361, 337-8-9 ).    . 
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He  stated  that  the  evidence,  as  printed  hy  the  commissioners,  varied  in  some 
material  particulars  from  the  eridence  as  given  by  some  of  the  officers  in  the 
Crimea  (pp.  ^259— 267,  Questions  1,244  to  1,267 ;  p.  280,  Questions  1,272  to  1,278 ; 
p.  800).  And  in  his  closing  address  he  said, "  I  had  intended  to  impugn  the 
report,  by  showing  that  the  conclusions  therein  contained  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  that  very  testimony  which,  though  not  printed  with  the  rest  of  the  evi- 
dence, was,  ia  truth,  actually  given  before  the  commissioners;  and  I  had  intended, 
I  confess,  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  displacement  of  the  evidence  had  occurred.  From  this  second  portion  of  my 
case  I  am  debarred  by  the  absence  of  Sir  J.  M*NeiU  and  Colonel  Tulloch"  (p.  337.) 

He  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  precise  limits  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department,  and  the  nature  of  its  duties  (pp.  235-6-7  9;  253  4-5;  335-6; 
341),  and  proceeded  to  give  an  explanation  on  those  matters,  which  falling  within 
the  range  of  the  Quartermaster-  General's  Department,  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  observation  by  the  commissioners  (p.  235),  and  contended  that  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  animadversions  upon  his  department  which  are  contained 
in  the  report  (p.  337). 

With  a  view  to  a  clear  statement  of  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  correctness 
of  those  animadversions,  we  now  proceed  to  report  on  each  of  the  matters  com- 
mented on  by  the  commissioners,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  taken  them. 

SEPARATION  FROX  KNAPSACKS. 

As  regards  the  separation  of  the  men  from  their  knapsacks  on  landing  in  the 
Crimea,  it  appears  to  the  board  that  this  was  a  matter  entirely  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Adjutant-General,  who,  nnder  the  orders  of  the  General  Command- 
ing, could  alone  see  the  measure  carried  into  execution ;  but  Sir  Richard  Airey, 
having  stated  his  readiness  to  give  any  information  in  his  power,  has  said  that 
when  the  force  recovered  its  communication  with  the  sea,  active  measures  were 
taken  for  restoring  them  ;  and  it  is  in  evidence  (Questions  1,214-1,218)  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  physical  weakness  of  the  men  who  embarked  at  Varna,  a 
discretionary  power  as  to  landing  with  or  without  knapsacks  was  given  to  officers 
commanding  regiments,  and  that  most  of  them  availed  themselvesr  of  that  power 
to  lighten  the  men's  burdens. 

It  also  appears  that  no  blame  is  attributable  to  the  Quartermaster-General's 
Department,  although  much  delay  was  occasioned  in  recovering  knapsacks  from 
the  transports,  in  consequence  of  various  obstacles  over  which  that  department 
had  no  control.  It  may,  however,  he  observed  that  the  packs  contained  very  little 
that  could  have  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  men,  a  proportion  of  the  men's  neces- 
saries having  being  left  in  the  squad-bags  at  Scutari. 

ISSUES  OF  WABM  OLOTHINO  FBOM  ENQLAND. 

Sir  Richard  Airey  has  stated  that  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department 
had  no  stores,  no  storehouses,  no  storekeepers,  no  issuers,  nor  means  of  landing 
transport — ^none,  in  fact,  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  receiring  stores,  or  for 
keeping  them,  or  for  transporting  or  delivering  them  to  the  men,  and  that  the 
only  duty  of  the  department  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  stores  was  that  of  deter- 
mining the  proportions  in  which  they  should  be  shared  by  the  troops. 

It  appears  to  us  material  to  observe  that,  although  the  term  "  Quartermaster. 
General's  stoves  "  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the  commissioners  to  all  stores 
for  which  the  Quartermaster-General  made  requisition,  the  responsibility  of  that 
officer  must  be  understood  to  be  limited  to  the  duty  of  making  requisirions  for 
certain  stores,  and  not  to  their  safe  custody,  stowage,  or  even  issue. — (See  Colonel 
Wetherall's  eridence,  p.  269.) 

We  now  proceed  to  give  our  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Quarter- 
master-General performed  the  duties  of  his  department. 

DISTRIBXmON  OF  WASH  CLOTHIMO. 

Sir  Richard  Airey  complained  of  the  following  statement : — 

*•  The  arrangements  relating  to  the  issue  of  the  supplies  fW)m  the  Quarter- 

master-General's  stores,  appear  to  have  been  of  questionable  expediency." 
Sir  Richard  Airey  thinks  it  is  made  to  appear,  inferentially,  that  this  supposed 

want^of  care  in  the  working  of  the  department  may  have  been  the  occasioOi  not 
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of  mere  inconyenienee  and  trouble,  bat  of  some  of  those  dreadfUl  priyations  to 
which  the  soldier  was  subjected  in  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855,  and  that,  although 
there  always  was  a  supply  of  warm  clothing  in  the  harbour  of  Balaklava,  official 
formality  or  mismanagement  stood  up  as  a  barrier  between  the  soldier  and  his 
supplies. 

Warm  clothing  being  an  extra  issue,  very  unusual  in  the  service,  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Quartermaster-General  as  to  the  apportionment  of  it,  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  judicious  one — ^viz.,  that  of  sending  orders  that  the  regiments 
should  apply  for  it  according  to  their  strength,  for  which  purpose  Sir  Kichard 
Airey  placed  an  officer  (Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie)  at  Balaklava,  who  appears 
to  have  performed  his  duties  most  efficiently ;  but  the  cause  of  those  supplies  not 
reaching  the  men  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  orders  were  pven,  was  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  transport,  a  fact  fully  admitted  by  the  commissioners. 

BUGS  AND  BLANKETS. 

Sir  Bichard  Airey  complained  (p.  259)  of  the  passages  in  the  Commissioners' 
Report  referred  to  in  the  margin  ;  he  said, — 

'*  It  is  there  made  to  appear  that  the  blankets  fell  short,  and  that  the  men  were 
kept  without  warm  clothing,  because  it  occurred  to  no  one  to  give  the  8,000  ruga 
which  were  lying  in  store." 

With  regard  to  rugs  the  commissioners  state : — 

"  These  rugs  were  nearly  as  well  calculated  as  blankets  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and 
were,  perhaps,  better  suited  to  resist  wet,  yet,  when  the  supply  of  blankets  fell 
short,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  rugs  were  available 
as  a  substitute." 

This  statement  is  distinctly  contradicted  by  Colonel  Wetherall,  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  It  was  a  yellow,  half-cotton,  half- worsted  rug,  and,  though  the  commissioners 
state  that  they  were  nearly  as  well  calculated  to  resist  wet  as  blankets,  no  one  else 
in  the  Crimea  thought  so,  and  that  was  the  very  reason  why  they  were  never  used, 
because  they  did  not  resist  wet." 

Colonel  Wetherall  further  stated  that — 

"  The  rugs  were  always  placed  under  the  same  category  as  blankets,  and  re- 
quisitions were  frequently  altered  to  blankets  or  rugs,  and  that  if  a  regiment 
asked  for  blankets,  and  they  were  not  available,  and  rugs  were,  the  regiment  had 
permission  to  take  rugs." 

This  statement  appears  to  be  completely  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Boyd,  the  storekeeper,  and  the  returns  of  issues. 

With  regard  to  "  blankets,"  they  wore  one  of  the  articles  which  were  issued  on 
requisitions  made  in  the  usual  form,  and  approved  by  the  Quartermaster-General, 
and  it  appears  that  these  requisitions  were  approved  of  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
power  of  regiments  receiving  the  same  to  draw  the  blankets,  owing  to  the  want  of 
means  of  transport  Colonel  Cobbe  (p.  279,  Commissioners'  Report)  says,  that  the 
requisitions  of  warm  clothing  or  blankets  were  always  in  advance  of  the  means  of 
transport  at  his  disposal. 

Colonel  WetheriUl,  in  his  evidence  given  to  the  commissioners  in  the  Crimea, 
informed  them  that, — 

"  In  the  month  of  December  alone  no  less  than  22,740  blankets  were  issued  by 
the  department,  though  only  17,3:^8  were  carried  away." 

This  portion  of  Colonel  Wetherall's  evidence  was  omitted  by  the  commissioners 
in  their  report,  but  was  laid  before  ua  by  Sir  Richard  Airey  (p.  259). 

OBBATOOATS. 

The  Commissioners*  remarks  of  which  Sir  Richard  Airey  complained,  on  the 
subject  of  greatcoats,  commence  at  p  27,  Commissioners'  Report 

It  appears  that  Lord  Raglan,  in  the  due  exercise  of  his  dispensing  power,  sub- 
stituted for  the  complicated  War>office  form  of  requisition  for  greatcoats,  the  fol- 
lowing form  ;— 

"  Required  for  the        Regiment 
Quartermaster-General's-office  .** 

And  a  tabular  statement  laid  before  the  board,  and  hereto  annexed,  shows  that 
orders  had  been  issued,  up  to  January  UO^  for  6,577  gTQAtcoats,  of  which  only 
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3,049  had  been  drawn  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Colonel  Wetberall,  in  bis  e^denoe, 
that  every  man  had  at  that  time  been  snpplied  with  a  sheepskin  coat 

The  only  reference  made  by  colonels  of  regiments,  in  their  replies  to  the  com- 
missioners (respectiDg  greatcoats),  was  that  made  by  Colonel  Douglas,  70th  Regi- 
ment, who  states  that  on  making  a  requisition  for  300  coats  it  was  promptly  oom- 
^ied  with. 

WAT0B00AT8,  OOATBES,  TROt76EBS»  SHOES. 

In  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  these  articles  it  appears  to  us,  from  the 
evidence  of  Colonel  Wetherall,  the  officer  who  superintended  their  apportionment, 
that  every  niean^^  were  taken  to  issue  to  the  troops  such  of  them  as  were  actually 
in  store  or  available  for  use.  But  all  the  coatees  were  found  to  be  too  small  for 
the  men  by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  under-clothing  worn  by  them.  The 
shoes  were  alHo  much  too  small  for  all  purposes  of  service  in  the  field. 

This  statement  with  respect  to  boots  and  shoes  is  borne  out  by  the  proceedings 
of  a  "  Board  of  Survey  on  the  unfitness  of  ammunition  boots  issued  to  the  men," 
held  in  the  19th  Eegiment  on  the  8th  of  January,  1855. 

TENTS, 

With  reference  to  tents,  it  appears  that  Sir  Richard  Airey,  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, 1854,  sent  home  a  large  requisition  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
tente  and  hospital  marquees  in  the  storm  of  the  14th  of  November ;  but  that 
requisition,  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  although  sent  direct  to 
England  under  most  pressing  circumstances,  was  not  complied  with  until  May, 
1865. 

Therefore  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  is  completely  exonerated 
ftom  all  blame  on  this  head. 

PAIUASSEB. 

"  The  vessels  before  referred  to,  which  arrived  about  the  middle  and  end  of 
November,  had  also  brought  21,450  paillasses  to  protect  the  soldier  from  the 
moistness  of  the  ground,  of  which,  however,  10,000  were  lost  in  the  Prince.  It 
was  intended  that  they  should  be  stuffed  with  hay  or  straw,  but  at  that  time  these 
were  deficient  in  the  camp^  and  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  provide  a 
substitute,  though  wool  from  the  opposite  coast  might  probably  have  been  pro- 
cured if  proper  measures  had  been  taken  for  that  purpose.  Had  even  the  pail- 
lasse  sack,  together  with  one  of  the  rugs  in  store,  been  issued,  it  would  have 
afforded  the  soldier  some  protection  from  the  moisture  of  the  ground  till  a  better 
bed  could  be  procured  for  him.  None  of  the  paillasses,  however,  were  issued  to 
ilie  troops,  and  of  a  subsequent  supply  of  0,000  only  about  one-half  were  nsed 
for  the  hospitals  ;  the  whole  of  the  rest  remained  in  store. 

"  It  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  paillasse  for  each  man,  and, 
indeed,  a  tent  could  not  have  contained  that  number;  one  to  eveiy  two  men 
Would  have  been  sufficient,  for  nearly  one-half  were  out  on  duty  at  night.,  and 
even  in  the  end  of  November  the  number  in  store  would  have  afforded  that  pro- 
portion." 

In  answer  to  the  observations  of  the  commissioners,  imputing  blame  to  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Department  for  the  mm  issftie  of  paillasses,  and  which 
might  have  been  used  by  the  men  as  a  protection  from  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  Sir  Richard  Airey  contended  that  a  coarse  linen  paillasse  cover  to  lay 
down  upon  the  wet  ground  would  have  been  of  no  use  whatcf^er,  andHin^  no  man 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  waik  down  to  Balaklava  to  have  obtained  any 
number  of  them. 

Moreover  there  were  the  same  difficulties  in  moving  the  paillasses  to  the  ttont 
as  in  the  case  of  the  blankets  and  other  clothing. 

It  is  also  in  evidence  that  there  was  no  hay  ur  straw  to  stuff  them  with,  and  no 
wool,  or  the  means  of  rendering  it  available,  if  procured  as  a  substitute,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  commissioners. 

Sir  Richard  Airey's  statement  on  this  head  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
Colonel  Wetherall  (p.  283)  and  of  Mr.  "Watson  (p.  334),  and  confirms  us  in  our 
tfplirion  that  the  paillasses  ooald  net  have  been  made  «ernfl«dQlB.i&tbea«de 
MOMninended  by  the  eonuniMionen. 
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HUTS. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  hutting,  it  appears  that  the  Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral's Department  completely  fulfilled  their  duty,  by  ordering  huts  at  an  early 
period  from  Constantinople — viz.,  the  8th  of  November,  1854 ;  but  the  conveyance 
of  the  material  to  the  front  for  hutting  the  men  formed  no  part  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General's duty,  as  at  that  period  that  duty  rested  with  the  Commissariat 
Department. 

It  appears  that  from  the  first  supply  of  planks  and  scantling,  which  arrived 
from  Constantinople  on  November  25, 1854,  to  the  second  supply,  which  arrived 
on  January  21, 1855,  the  Land  Transport  was  insufficient  to  carry  up  to  the  front 
even  the  subsistence  for  the  men,  much  less  was  it  possible  for  them  to  transport 
a  heavy  weight  of  planks  and  scantling. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Quartermaster- General's  Department  is  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  on  this  head. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  was  confined  to 
making  a  requisition  for  such  materials  as  could  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  as  early  as  October  (before  it  was  known  where  the  army  was  going  to 
winter)  a  communication  was  made  to  the  principal  agent  for  transports,  Captain 
Christie,  to  obtain  all  the  spare  sails,  spars,  and  tarpaulins. 

On  its  being  decided  that  the  army  was  to  winter  in  the  Crimea,  the  Quarter- 
master-General states,  in  answer  to  the  commissioners,  that  he  procured  200 
Turks  as  labourers,  and  aU  the  timber  and  planks  necessar}*^,  from  Sinope  and 
Constantinople. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  timber  or  planks  were  distributed  in  the  Crimea 
before  the  middle  ol  November  or  end  of  December,  or  that  any  means  of  trans- 
port were  available  for  that  pui'pose. 

So  far  as  the  report  of  the  commissioners  may  be  supposed  to  animadvert  upon 
the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  in  regard  to  the  want  of  "  promptitude 
or  ingenuity  in  devising  *■  temporary  shelter'  for  the  horses,"  and  the  employment 
of  canvas  for  that  purpose,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  Admiral  Sir 
E.  Lyons,  It.N.,  Major  Keane,  R.E.,  Admiral  Sir  J.  Dundas,  R.N.,  Colonel  Chap- 
man, R.E.,  Mc^or  Hackett,  Deputy-Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  Captain 
Derxyman,  R.N.,  completely  refute  the  statements  of  the  commissioners. 

Before  we  close  our  observations  on  the  case  of  Sir  Richard  Airey,  we  think  it 
important  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  road  from  Balaklava,  a  matter  which  so 
pre-eminently  falls  within  the  range  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  duties,  and 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

Sir  Richard  Airey  has  considered  it  sufficient  for  his  vindication  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  commissioners  in  their  own  report,  as  satisfactorily  explaining,  so 
far  at  least  as  his  own  department  was  concerned,  the  causes  of  the  defects,  and 
the  difficulty  which  existed  in  remedying  them : — 

<'  The  want  of  a  road  from  Balaklava  to  the  front,  passably  for  Commissariat 
carts,  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  army  after  the  middle  of 
November;  but  the  officers  commanding  divisions  who  were  examined  upon  the 
subject  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
e^mploy  a  suffioient  number  of  men  to  make  the  road,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  on  the  militaiy  operations  in  which  the  army  was  engaged.*" 

To  this  passage  may  be  added  the  admission  of  the  commissioners  that  hired 
labour  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  demand  for  the  services  of  the  troops  in 
the  trenches  and  for  other  military  dutit^s  was  such  that  they  could  not  be  spared 
for  other  purposes.    (Commissioners'  R^ort,  p.  33.) 

On  a  careful  review  of  the  imputations,  whether  express  or  implied,  against  the 
Qvartermaeter-General's  Department  in  the  Crimea  of  which  Sir  Richard  Airey 
complained, — 

We  are  of  dpinion  that,  in  the  performance  of  their  several  duties,  neither  that 
officer  nor  any  of  ihose  who  served  under  him  are  justly  chargeable  with  mis- 
iliAnagement  or  negleot;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  used  their  best  exertions 
to  promote,  as  far  «b  d^ended  upon  them,  the  welfare  of  the  army. 

That  their  endeavours  often  failed  in  their  object  cannot  fairly  be  matter  of  charge 
against  a  department  which,  although  ostensibly  responsible  for  the  performance  of 
duties  of  the  very  first  importance  to  an  army  in  the  field,  is  yet  left  unprovided 
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with  any  means  at  its  disposal  of  carrying  out  its  own  airangements,  aod  thus 
becomes  entirely  dependent  on  the  precarious  aid  of  other  departments,  whtdi, 
on  this  particular  service,  were  over-taxed  far  beyond  their  strength  and  re- 
sources. 

Formerly  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  was  on  a  very  different 
footing  in  this  respect ;  the  greater  part  of  a  staff-coips  of  infantry,  composed 
entirely  of  artificers,  and  commanded  by  officers  specially  trained,  or  selected 
with  a  view  to  staff  employment,  was  attached  to  the  Quartermaster-General's 
Department,  and  its  services  were  at  all  times  available  for  the  performance  of 
duties  which  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for. 

It  is  in  evidence  that,  in  the  Crimea,  the  Quartermaster-General  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Engineers  for  erecting  huts  for  the  cavalry, 
but  that  none  could  be  spared,  as  the  operations  of  the  siege  occupied  the  entire 
strength  of  that  corps. 

It  is  also  stated  in  evidence  that  in  the  Crimea  the  French  army  had  a  **  Coipe 
d'Arts  et  de  Metiers "  disposable  for  the  construction  of  field  ovens,  &c.,  at  a 
period  of  great  suffering,  when  not  a  man  of  the  British  anny  could  be  obtained 
for  a  liJce  purpose. 


THE  HON.  COL.  GORDON'S  CASE. 

Oolonel  Gordon  called  the  attention  of  the  board,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
following  statements,  which  had  been  made  by  Colonel  Tulloch  during  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  board ;  and  which  statements  he  considered  to  be 
incorrect  as  regaled  himself,  and  prejudicial  to  him  if  left  unchallenged: — 

I.  A  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the  originals  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
officers  in  the'  Crimea  were  sent  to  them  for  correction. 

Colonel  Gordon  said  that  this  was  not  done  in  certain  instances  with  his 
evidence  ;  and  that  the  evidence  that  was  submitted  to  him,  and  which  purported 
to  be  an  original,  was  materially  different  from  the  actual  original  (pp.  348-4). 

II.  A  statement  with  regard  to  Colonel  WetheralVs  evidence,  viz.  :— 

*^  Those  notes  were  never  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  evidence,  because  the 
marked  difference  between  what  was  received  in  the  one  case  and  acknowledged 
in  the  other  showed  that  the  inquiry  would  lead  to  no  beneficial  result,  and  I 
therefore  struck  out  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  memorandum,  and  in  that 
state  it  was  subsequently  sent  to  Colonel  Gordon  for  Colonel  Wetherall,  along 
with  his  evidence,  to  save  the  trouble  of  re-copying  it." 

Colonel  Gordon  said  that  the  memorandum  there  mentioned  never  was  sent 
to  him,  and  that  he  never  saw  it  tin  he  saw  it  printed  in  this  country  (p.  344-5). 

III.  Colonel  Gordon  also  complained  of  query  7,  p.  200,  of  the  OommissionerB' 
Report  (evidence),  as  attributing  to  him  a  statement  which  he  had  never  made^ 
and  containing  assertions  which  were  entirely  incorrect  (p.  846). 

"  7.  You  state  (p.  169  of  your  evidence)  "  7.  This  question  assumes  as  a  faet 
as  a  reason  for  not  making  these  issues,  that  which  I  have  not  stated,  and  con- 
that  you  thought  *  when  the  men  had  tains  assertions  which  I  believe  to  be 
two  blankets,  a  sheep-skin  coat,  a  fur  entirely  incorrect;  I  must,  therefore, 
cap,  a  pair  of  leggings,  a  waterproof  decline  entering  on  a  question  founded 
hood,  one-third  of  a  buffalo  robe,  two  in  error." 
guernsey  frocks,  two  pairs  of  drawers, 
two  pairs  of  socks,  a  pair  of  winter  boots, 

a  comforter,  and  two  pairs  of  gloves,  as  well  as  an  extra  suit  of  uniform,  Sso^*  that 
they  were  not  so  badly  off.  Were  you  aware,  when  you  made  this  statement,  that 
the  returns  received  from  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  show  that  the 
articles,  of  which  the  non-issue  is  complained  of,  arrived  at  Balaklava  between 
the  2ist  and  asth  of  November,  while  those  to  which  you  refer  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  blankets)  were  not  received  till  near  the  middle  of  January  ?  How, 
then,  could  the  issue  of  the  latter  have  operated  as  a  reason  for  the  non-issue  of 
the  former,  whfen  they  were  not  available  for  at  least  six  weeks  after  the  38th  of 
November,  during  which  period  the  sufferings  of  th§  Toien  fr^m  want  of  suffleieat 
doiJiing  were  at  their  greatest  height  r 
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IV.  Also  of  the  following  paragraph,  p.  26  of  the  Report,  the  aocuraey  of  which 
he  uneqniTOcally  denied  (p.  848-9) : — 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  Colonel  Gordon  in  his  evidence  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  the  non-issue  of  many  of  these  supplies,  that  he  conceived  the  men  had 
enough,  and  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of  articles  supplied  to  them ;  but  he  over- 
looks the  fact,  that  the  greater  number  of  these  were  not  issued  till  about  the 
end  of  February,  whereas  the  period  during  which  the  men  principally  suffered 
was  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  when  it  appears  that  there  were 
supplies  enough  in  hand  to  have  averted  much  of  that  suffering." 

y.  Also  of  the  following  paragraph  (p.  27  of  the  Heport^,  which  he  considered 
to  be  wholly  xmsupported  by  the  evidence  (p.  349-50) : — 

^  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  not  issuing  the  regimental  greatcoats  was, 
that  the  regulations  of  the  service,  as  established  oy  the  Queen's  warrant,  did  not 
authorise  such  issue  more  frequently  than  once  in  three  years.  The  proportion 
of  corps  in  the  Crimea  entitled  to  them  in  terms  of  that  warrant  was  very  limited, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  instructions  dispensing  with  its  restrictions  were 
received  there,  or  that  any  intimation  was  given  of  the  intention  with  which  they 
were  sent  ouL  Had  an  application  been  made,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  General  commanding  would  have  refused  to  authorize,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, the  distribution  of  articles  of  clothing  which  were  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  troops ;  and  if  the  Quartermaster-General  doubted 
his  own  powers  in  this  matter,  it  appears  to  us  that  he  ought  to  have  applied  for 
that  autliority." 

YI.  Colonel  Gordon  also  complained  of  the  following  paragraph  in  page  24  of 
the  Report,  as  implying  that  he  had  not  sufficient  grounds  for  the  statements 
which  he  had  made  to  the  commissioners  as  a  witness  (p.  347-8) : — 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Gordon,  then  Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General, that  he  attributes  the  non-recovery  of  the  knapsacks  at  an  early 
period  to  the  general  officers  of  dirisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, preferring  not  to  receive  them.  On  referring,  however,  to  two  of  the 
officers  who  commanded  divisions  on  that  occasion,  one  of  them  states  positively 
that  no  such  offer  was  made  to  him ;  another,  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  it, 
though  it  may  have  been  so;  the  third  being  absent,  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  him  on  the  subject." 

YII.  Colonel  Gordon  also  said — 

"  A  point  upon  which  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to  complain  is,  the  fact  that^ 
after  having  obtained  from  Major  Wetherall  and  myself,  and  from  numerous 
other  officers,  the  materials  from  which  these  portions  of  their  report  to  which  I 
have  been  adverting  were  drawn  up,  the  commissioners  should  not  have  put  to 
Sir  Richard  Airey,  the  Quartermaster- General,  in  justice  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  subordinate  officers,  a  single  question  upon  the  subject,  either  of  the  knap- 
sacks, or  the  issue  of  clothing,  which  had  unquestionably  formed  in  their  minds, 
from  an  early  period,  so  important  a  feature  of  the  inquu-y.  I  was  shown  by  Sir 
Richard  Airey  the  questions  (sixty-three  in  nimiber)  which  were  sent  to  him,  as 
containing  the  points  upon  which  the  commissioners  required  infcrmation ;  and 
finding  that  there  was  not  one  relative  to  the  issue,  or  non-issue,  of  cloUiing, 
or  to  the  knapsacks,  I  had  every  right  to  conclude  that  the  evidence  of  Mtyor 
Wetherall  and  myself  had  on  these  subjects  been  deemed  satisfactory."  (P.  351.) 

Complaints  I.-II. — ^With  respect  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in  Complaints  I. 
and  II.,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Colonel  TuUoch 
in  his  paper  marked  B,  in  explanation  thereof,  we  entirely  acquit  the  commis- 
sioners of  being  actuated  by  any  improper  motives  in  adopting  the  course  com- 
plained of  by  Colonel  Gordon ;  inasmuch  as,  with  respect  to  the  evidence  given  to 
the  commissioners  by  Colonel  Gordon,  we  think  that  the  commissionera  were 
under  the  impression  that  that  officer  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  correcting  it. 

But  as  that  impression  does  not  appear  to  have  been  correct,  we  are  of  opinioik 
that  Colonel  Gordon's  complaint,  in  this  respect,  is  not  without  foundation. 

With  respect  to  Colonel  Wetherall's  evidence — 

The  commissioners  refer  to  the  fact  of  Colonel  Wetherall's  absence  from  the 
Crimea  in  explanation  of  the  circumstance  of  his  evidence  not  having  been 
signed  by  that  officer.    They  forwarded  it  to  Colonel  Gordon  on  the  4th  of  June, 
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1855,  appftrently  with  the  intention  of  procuring  its  signature  and  revisal  by 
Oolonel  Wetherall,  overlooking,  however,  the  circumstance  of  Colonel  WetlieraU 
being  at  that  time  at  Constantinople ;  for  it  appears  thai  after  Colonel  Mr'etheral)^ 
examination  was  finished — viz.,  on  the  28th  of  May,  he  applied  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  know  whether  he  might  leave  the  Crimea,  and  the  commissioneis, 
having  consulted  together,  stated  that  they  had  nothing  further  to  ask  from  him, 
that  they  had  ascertained  all  they  wished  as  to  the  clothing,  and  he  was  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  go  to  Constantinople.  He  accordingly  left  Balaklava,  either  on  the 
Slst  of  May  or  the  Ist  of  June  (page  261,  question  1,288). 

His  evidence  was  returned  to  the  commissioners  by  Colonel  Gordon  without 
alteration. 

The  commissioners  state  that  they  were  led  to  believe,  in  consequence,  that  its 
correctness  was  admitted,  even  though  Colonel  Wetherall's  signature  was  not 
appended. 

The  value,  however,  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  officer  who  was  charged  with 
the  apportionment  of  the  articles  in  store,  and  the  importance  of  that  portion  of 
Colonel  Wetlierall's  evidence  which  was  omitted  when  the  other  portion  was  for- 
warded to  Colonel  Gordon  for  correction,  both  bearing  upon  the  delays  and  omis- 
sions supposed  to  have  occurred  in  supplying  the  troops  with  comforts  that  were 
available,  induce  us  to  express  our  regret  that  Colonel  Wetherall's  attention  had 
not  been  particularly  called  by  the  commissioners  to  these  points,  and  to  the 
absence  of  his  own  signature ;  especially  as,  with  reference  to  the  non-issue  of 
various  articles  of  clothing,  the  commissioners  appear  to  have  formed  conclusions 
which  subsequent  explanations  and  a  comparison  of  returns  do  not  warrant. 

Complaint  III. — Colonel  Gordon's  complaint  of  query  7,  p.  200  of  the  commis- 
sioners' report,  as  founded  upon  incorrect  assumptions  of  what  he  had  said, 
appears  to  be  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  p.  169  of  the  commissioners*  evidence, 
where  Colonel  Gordon  gives,  as  a  reason  for  not  issuing  a  rug,  a  third  blanket, 
and  second  greatcoat  to  the  men,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  in  store 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  other  warm  clothing,  "•  and  not  to  his  considering  th^ 
were  not  so  badly  off." 

The  supplies  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  following  list,  are  shown  to  have 
been  authorised  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  were  landed  and  received  into 
store: — Sheepskin  coat,  first  arrivals  December  28  ;  fur  cap,  January  20 ;  pair  of 
leggings,  February  9  ;  waterproof  hood,  Februarj*  9  ;  bufialo  robe,  December  25 ; 
Guernsey  frock,  drawers,  and  socks,  November  21;  winter  boots,  January  30 ; 
comforter,  December  24  ;  gloves,  January  0 ;  coatee  and  trousers,  November  28. 

The  first  of  these  supplies,  consisting  of  the  articles  most  wanted,  namely, 
Guernsey  frocks,  drawers,  and  socks,  commenced  before  the  end  of  November, 
they  having  arrived  on  the  21st  of  that  month ;  and  the  assertion  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  not  issued  till  about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of 
February,  appears  to  be  disproved  by  the  returns  above  referred  to. 

Complaints  IV.,  V. — In  our  observations  on  Complaint  No.  III.,  we  have  com- 
mented by  anticipation  on  Complaints  Nos.  lY.  and  V.,  and  we  may  here  add, 
that  so  far  fiom  the  Quartermaster-General  having  doubted  his  own  authority, 
or  delayed  making  an  application  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  supposed  by  the 
commissioners  (Report,  p.  27),  it  appears  thai  Lord  Raglan  at  once  dispensed  with 
Ihe  forms  th:  t  interfered  with  the  issue  of  greatcoats,  and  with  any  other  articles 
that  were  required  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

Complaint  VI. — With  regard  to  Complaint  No.  VI.,  Colonel  Gordon  called  our 
attention  to  the  evidence  which  he  had  given  to  the  commissioner,  and  intimated 
that  it  contained  a  correct  statement  of  the  matter.     He  then  said, — 

"  As  the  commissioners  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  state  the  names  of  the 
two  generals  to  whom  they  applied,  or  to  insert  the  correspondence  which  passed 
on  the  occasion,  so  neither  do  I  wish  to  introduce  into  tbis  explanation  any 
matter  of  a  mere  personal  nature  between  the  generals  of  division  and  myself; 
I  will,  thert^iore,  merely  repeat  the  steps  taken  by  the  Quartermaster- General  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  knapsacks  for  their  men." 

With  respect  to  the  recovery  of  the  knapsacks,  we  have  given  our  opimon 
thereon  in  our  report  on  Sir  Richard  Airey's  case. 

Complaint  VII.— With  regard  to  Complaint  No.  VU.  we  think  that  Qolonel 
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Gordon  might  reasonably  infer,  from  the  circumstances  therein  detailed,  that  the 
evidence  of  himself  and  Colonel  Wetherall  had  been  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
commissioners. 


COMMISSARY-GENERAL  FILDEB'S  CASE. 

Mr.  Filder  referred  to  his  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Peel  (which  was  laid  befora 
both  Houses  of  Parlisment),  as  containing  the  particular  passages  of  the  report 
of  which  he  chiefly  complained  (p.  356). 

He  objected  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  report,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
precise  charges  contained  in  it,  and  contended  that  it  was  not  justified  by  the 
aetual  facts  ( p.  357). 

He  also  complained  that  no  inquiries  were  made  of  himself  on  either  of  the  two 
examinations  which  he  attended,  ur  of  his  officers  when  examined,  which  could 
have  shown  them  where  the  commissioners  thought  there  had  been  neglect  or 
omission,  or  could  have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  clearing  up  any  misappre- 
faension  which  might  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  (p.  367 — S6'i). 

Further,  that  the  commissioners  had  not  taken  iuto  account  the  particular 
difficulties  of  his  position  ;  and  that  their  report  even  as  a  statement  of  facts  was 
a  misrepresentation  in  many  parts,  and  exaggeration  in  other»  (p.  357). 

In  support  of  these  positions  Mr.  Filder  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  duties  of 
the  Commissariat  Department  while  in  his  charge,  and  the  means  which  he  had 
of  performing  them  (p.  357-8). 

In  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position  he  referred  to  the  insufficient 
establishment  both  of  officers  and  employes  (p.  358 — 377) ;  the  uncertainty  of  the 
position  of  the  army  during  the  winter  (p.  358 — 373) ;  the  consequences  of  the 
storm  of  the  14th  of  November,  1854  ;  the  effiicts  of  the  want  of  a  road  (p.  359) ; 
and  of  the  want  of  sea  transport  (p.  360). 

He  contended  that  the  real  question  to  be  considered,  with  reference  to  his 
conduct  as  Commissary-General,  was  this — 

"  Whether  he  could,  from  the  middle  of  November.  1854,  to  the  end  of  February 
1855,  have  increased  the  number  of  transport  animals  in  the  Crimea,  and  whether, 
when  he  had  got  them  there,  he  could  have  obtained  from  any  quarter  sufficient 
forage  to  supply  them  with  food."  (P.  363—383.) 

He  said  that  on  this  question  of  transport  depended  the  consideration  of  various 
other  matters  of  very  great  importance,  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
charges  against  him  (p.  360)  ;  he  instanced  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  (p.  360^-^2), 
and  of  fuel  (p.  363). 

He  showed  in  detail  what  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  forage 
from  England  (p.  364-9,  370-1 ;  381-2  ;  388  ;  questions  1,981,  1,996,  390  8 ;  2016- 
19,  35,  41 ;  p.  400),  and  contended  that  the  authorities  there  had  omitted  to  com. 
ply  with  his  repeated  requisitions,  and  that  by  no  exertions  of  his  own,  or  of  the 
Commissariat  officers  acting  under  his  directions,  could  the  deficiency  have  been 
remedied  from  local  resources  (p.  372-3). 

He  referred  to  some  other  charges  relating  rather  to  the  peculiar  quality  or 
nature  of  the  supplies  given  out  than  to  any  deficiency,  and  as  to  which  he  said 
that,— 

'*  The  commissioners  seemed  to  have  been  more  misinformed,  and  more  ready 
to  arrive  at  conclusions,  than  as  to  any  other  matters  on  which  they  had  grounded 
their  charges  against  him  (p.  373) : — 1.  Vegetable  food  (p.  373-4).  2.  Lime- 
juice  (p.  374-5).  3.  Fresh  bread  (p.  375-6).  4.  Tea  (p.  381-2).  5.  Green 
coflfee  (p.  381-2,  380-7).     6.  Rice  (p.  382). 

We  have  thought  it  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  this  outline  of  Mr. 
Filder's  address  to  the  board,  in  order  that  the  statement  of  his  complaint  might 
appear  in  the  form  in  which  he  submitted  it  to  us.  But  we  have  found  it  con- 
venient in  our  report  to  observe  the  arrangement  which  he  has  adopted  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Peel. 

We  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  our  opinions  in  that  order  on  the  several 
matters  on  which  he  has  there  adverted. 
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QUAMTITIKS  IN  8T0BE  (p.  6). 

Under  this  head  the  oommissioners  observe,  with  regard  to  biscuit,  that — 

"  The  ration  of  biscuit  having,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1854,  been  increased  by 
general  order  to  l^lb.,  in  consideration  of  the  severe  labour  to  which  the  troops 
were  subjected,  it  was  reduced  on  the  7th  of  November  to  lib.,  on  the  express 
ground  of  the  *  supply  of  biscuit  being  insufficient  to  furnish  the  increased  ration 
lately  authorised." 

On  this  Mr.  Filder  remarks : — 

*'  The  established  ration  for  all  troops  in  the  field  was  not  reduced,  but  the 
extra  allowance  was  discontinued.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  IJlb.  of  biscuit 
was  more  than  the  men  could  eat,  and  that  they  sold  or  gave  away  a  part  of  what 
they  received  to  the  French  troops  who  frequented  our  lines  ;  this  was  before  the 
storm  or  any  deficiencies  had  occurred.  My  motive  for  recommending  the  discon- 
tinuance, under  such  circumstances,  of  the  extra  allowance  was,  that  its  issue 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  depot  which  I  was  then  forming  in  the  front. 

**  Had  the  extra  quantity  of  biscuit  issued  to  the  troops  in  camp  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  depot  there,  the  animals  which,  during  the  winter,  were  occu- 
pied in  transporting  that  article,  might  have  been  employed  in  canying  up  other 
supplies,  which  were  then  so  much  needed;  the  extra  quantity  issued  very  greatly 
exceeded  all  the  deficiencies  of  biscuit  which  occurred  throughout  the  winter.** 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  consider  that  Mr.  Filder  was  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  discontinuance  of  the  extra  allowance. 

The  commissioners  further  observe,  with  regard  to— 

SALT  MEAT. 

**  From  the  returns  handed  to  us  by  the  Commissaiy-General,  and  from  his 
statements,  it  appears  that,  although  the  commissariat  had  at  that  time  in  store 
sufficient  for  several  days'  consumption,  there  was  still  (in  consequent  of  some 
mistake,  it  is  stated,  on  the  part  of  the  commissariat  officers  at  Constantinople) 
cause  for  considerable  anxiety  lest  the  whole  army  should  be  left  without  salt- 
meat,  at  a  time  when  no  other  articles  of  food  were  available,  except  biscuit,  rum, 
and  the  ordinary  groceries.  The  arrival  of  a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  salt  meat,  be- 
fore that  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  navy  was  issued,  reUeved  the  Com- 
missary-General from  the  anxiety  which  he  had  previously  felt  on  the  subject.*' 

On  this  Mr.  Filder  remarks  : 

**  That,  although  some  apprehension  on  the  subject  of  a  short  supply  existed 
in  his  mind,  no  positive  deficiency  ever  occurred  in  the  commissariat  stores ;  that 
the  lowest  number  of  days  for  which  he  had  supplies  of  salt  meat  on  hand  was 
eight  or  nine ;  and  that  Uie  circumstance  of  his  having  had  even  so  short  a  supply 
as  that  arose  partly  from  the  loan  he  had  made  of  that  article  to  the  navy,  partly 
fh>m  the  detention  of  the  vessels  by  contrary  winds.'* 

He  further  remarked  that — 

'*  The  commissioners  have  omitted  to  state  what  is  shown  by  the  evidence  an- 
nexed to  their  report  (p.  158),  that  the  salt  meat  received  from  the  navy  only 
replaced  the  quantity  which  had  been  supplied  from  the  commissariat  stores  for 
seamen  and  marines  serving  on  shore.  This  supply  from  the  navy  was  not, 
therefore,  a  loan,  but  a  restitution  of  a  loan." 

SHOBT  RATIONS  (p.  7). 

Under  this  head  the  commissioners  state  that — 

"  In  the  Crimea,  during  the  greater  part  of  November  and  December,  and  also 
in  a  great  measure  during  January  and  a  part  of  Februaiy,  the  soldier  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  biscuit  in  addition  to  his  salt  meat." 

The  returns  quoted  in  margin  show  Uiat  there  were  issued  to  tlie  troops  in  the 
month  of— 

November       840,818  lb.  of  vegetables. 

December        22,797  „  ditto. 

January  77,250  „  ditto. 

February         658,925  „  ditto. 
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Also  in  the  months  of— 

November        79,0591b.  of  rice. 

December        63,014  „  ditto. 

January           155,241  „  ditto. 

Febraaiy          118,400  „  ditto. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  statements  of  the  commissioners  are  by  no  means 
borne  out. 

We  may  here  add,  with  respect  to  remarks  of  the  commissioners  on  the  subject 
of  vegetable  food  (p.  8),  that  we  entirely  concur  in  the  view  of  the  Commissary. 
General,  that  his  department  is  not  responsible  for  the  particular  articles  of  diet 
which  constitute  the  rations  of  the  men ;  his  duty  is  only  to  furnish  it  according 
to  the  order  of  the  General  Commanding. 

FRESH  MEAT  (p.  8). — ^ABUNDANCE  OF  CATTLE  (p.  16). — ^IMPOBTANCB  OF 
FBESH  MEAT  (p.  17). 

It  appears  to  the  board  that  the  insufficient  supply  of  fresh  meat  arose  from 
various  causes,  but  primarily  from  the  want  of  sea  transport,  which  want  Com- 
missary-General Filder  appears  to  have  used  every  exertion  to  remedy. 

The  number  of  transports  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissariat  was  diminished 
during  tbe  month  of  December  by  tbe  circumstance  of  two  of  the  most  efficient 
cattle  vessels  being  then  under  repair,  and  useless. 

Tbe  supply  of  fresh  meat  during  the  same  month  was  rendered  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  owing  to  the  commissariat  officer  at  Eupatoria  having 
sent  bark  empty  two  transports  dispatched  to  that  place  for  a  supply  of  cattle, 
be  having  given  over  the  cattle  he  had  in  charge  there  to  the  French  and 
Turks,  who  had  arrived  without  any  suppties  of  fresh  meat,  or  the  means  of 
providing  any. 

Mr.  Filder  «ays  on  this  subject — 

"  I  was  at  all  times  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  providing  fresh  meat  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  and  employed  to  the  utmost  all  the  suitable  vessels  I  could 
obtain  (see  paper  annexed,  marked  D),  but  I  consider  sailing  vessels  to  be  un- 
suitable for  the  service  io  winter,  particularly  in  the  Black  Sea.  Of  all  the  cattle 
which  were  forwarded  in  sailing  transports  from  Varna  at  the  end  of  October  and 
beginning  of  November,  more  than  one-third  were  lost  Even  on  board  steamers, 
which  were  not  fitted  up  as  cattle  vessels,  the  casualties  were  very  great.  To 
have  continued  the  use,  therefore,  of  sailing  vessels,  would  have  been  to  destroy 
the  supplies  of  the  army,  and  must  have  led  to  a  deficiency ;  for  in  winter  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  cattle  from  the  interior  of 
Turkey  to  replace  such  losses." 

With  reference  to  th§  observation  of  the  commissioners  that — 

^  Slaughtered  meat  might  at  that  season  of  the  year  have  been  carried  without 
much  loss,'*  and  their  opinion  that  *^  fresh  meat  in  much  larger  quantities  might 
have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been  supplied  to  the  army," — 

Mr.  Filder  says— 

*'  Slaughtered  meat  was  sent  by  the  cattle-vessels  during  the  winter,  in  addition 
to  their  cargoes  of  live  cattle,  notwithstanding  that  the  plan,  in  a  climate  where 
the  variations  of  temperature  are  i^o  extreme,  was  attended  with  much  loss.  It 
was  possible  for  the  commissioners  to  have  inquired  into  the  manner  in  which 
this  important  service  had  been  conducted  by  the  commissariat,  and  they 
would  have  discovered  that  their  suggestions  had  been  anticipated  by  our 
practice." 

"The  commissioners  cannot,  it  is  presumed,  mean  that  slaughtered  meat 
should  have  been  forwarded  in  sailing  transports,  as  vessels  of  that  class  were 
often  in  winter  nearly  a  month  in  performing  the  voyage  from  the  mainland." 

Mr.  Filder  also  says-- 

"  The  average  quantity  of  fresh  meat  supplied  by  the  commissariat  during  the 
five  winter  months,  from  November  to  March,  was  nearly  lOlb.  per  man  per 
month,  exclusive  of  that  furnished  for  the  troops  on  board  hospital  ships  in  har- 
bour, the  aggregate  fojce  bein?  158,617  men,  and  the  quantity  of  fresh  meat 
issued  by  the  commissariat  l,5t25,949  lb.*' 
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The  issues  in  December  fell  greatly  below  the  average — ^that  is,  to  6)  lb.  per  man 
— ^in  consequence  of  the  catUe-vessels,  which  had  been  damaged  in  Ihe  huizicane, 
being  still  under  repair  during  that  month. 

That  the  healthy  did  not  receive  the  ration  which  these  figures  would  indicate 
was  unfortunately  owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  sick,  who,  in  some  divisions, 
xeoeived  Ml  rations  of  ^ah  meat  daily,  in  others  five  days  arWek^^bos  ^nztailiftg: 
the  rations  of  the  rest  of  the  troops. 

UME JUICE  (p.  0). 

The  eernmiseioBers  in  their  reiport«tate^ — 

**  That  from  ^e  lOthof  December  t^e  lin€{}«ioe  >brought  k^  the  E^  wias  lyings 
in  the  commissariat  stores  at  Balaklava,  and  none  of  it  was  issued  till  the  -fiiafc. 
week  in  February,  an  interval  during  which  the  sufierings  of  the  army  from  scurry 
were  probably  at  their  height." 

It  appears,  by  the  evidence  before  us,  that  tiiere  is  some  contradiction  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Arrival  of  the  fisk. 

The  Commissary-General  stated  that  the  vessel  did  notasvive  vutil  the  10th  ^ 
December,  in  w«iieh  he  was  confirmed  hy  Mr.  Areher.  -However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  oleartbat  the  casks  of  limpjuice  in  the  £sk  were  landed  and  delivered  into 
the  connnissBriat  stores  on  the  20th  of  December;  that  information  of  tins 
arrival  was  given  to  the  Purveyor  of  Hospitals,  who  appears  to  have  aetuallir 
mnoved-Bome  of  it  laway  from  the  hetxh  while  it  umb  heiag  taken  out  of  the 
vesseL 

The  Medical  Department -was  therefore  dulyappriaed  of  this  supply,  and  Levi 
Baglan  also  appears  to  have  been  duly  informed  that  there  was  iisMJuice  in  ator^ 
hot  the  issae  of  it  as  a  regular  ration  to  the  troops  generally  was  not  authorised 
until  the  general  order  of  the  3ist  January,  1855. 

Steps  were  promptly  taken  to  procure  supplies  from  Malta  and  Sidly,  andas 
soon  as  they  were  prooired,  the  issues  were  regularly  meintaiaed ;  therefore,  id 
reapeet  to  this  matter,  no  blame  seems  to  attach  to  the  CaneuBuaaaiy-CraBeEaL 

FRESH  BBBAD  (p.  11). 

Mr.  FtMer  complained  that  the  commissionershaive  charged  him  with  an  indis- 
position to  make  the  attempt  to  bake  fresh  bread. 

He  replies  to  this — and  in  our  opinion  satisfactorily — ^by  bringing  forward  his 
purchase  of  three  months'  supply  of  flour  for  the  purpese  of  baking  bread,  but 
contends  that,  as  bread  requires  50  per  cent,  more  of  tiiinsport  for  its  conveyanoe 
than  biscuit,  "  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in  t&e  then  state  of  the  roade,  and 
the  transport,  to  have  found  the  means  of  carrying  it  up  to  the  oamp." 

A  floating  mill  and  bakery  which  he  had  applied  for  did  n^t  arrive  from  England 
till  the  12th  of  May. 

In  proportion  as  the  state  of  the  sea  transport  improved,  bread  was  brought 
from  Constantinople  sufficient  for  an  issue  twice  a-'Week. 

When,  on  the  arrival  of  the  floating  bakery,  its  capabilities  were  found  insuf- 
flcient  and  the  construction  of  ovens  was  commenced,  the  means  existed  of  baking 
so  as  to  allow  of  an  issue  to  the  troops  on  three  days  in  the  week. 

The  difl*erent  organisation  of  the  French  army  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  more  regularly  supplied  with  freeb.  bread  than  was  the 
case  with  the  English. 

The  Quartermaster-General's  letter  of  Mardh  21,  1655,  to  the  commiaeionerBy 
points  out  the  difficulties  which  at  present  exist  in  the  British  service  with  regard 
to  employing  soldiers  as  bakers. 

OBEBN  COFTBE  (p.  IS). 

Mr.  Filder  was  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the  coffee  not  being  roasted ;  it  waa 
sent  out  in  a  green  state  by  the  Ti'easury,  and  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Fildfn-'s  duty, 
nor  was  he  ordered,  to  cause  it  to  be  roasted  previously  to  its  being  delivered  to 
the  troops. 

Ho  complaint  was  made  on  the  subject  till  the  month  of  November. 

Mr.  Filder  stated  that  a  military  board  decided  on  issuing  coffee  as  a  ration  t» 
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tke  troop6,  aad  thact  the  bowd  knew  that  it  iras  sold  .to  the.men  in  a  green  state. 
He  added,— 

*'  Subsequently  a  small  quantity  of  roasted  coffee  mms  sent  out  from  Engkoid  as 
an  experiment,  upon  which  I  was  desired  to  report;  but,  altheagk-os^Bredin 
July,  it  did  not  reaeh  the  army  till  towards  the  end  of  fi^tember,  when  we  were 
o&' the  mareh  from  Kidamita  Bay  to  6ebastepol ;  and  as  loon  as  I  leaiat  that  it 
was  4^proved  of,  I  recommended  that  eoiiee  ehcmld  be  sent  oat  roasted,  but  Jione 
andved  till  about  the  24ih  of  Janoaiy,  from  which  date  green  eaSEod  eeaaed  to  be 
isaaed  to  the  .troops." 

With,  respect  to  the  snggestion  of  the  eemmisaieneirB  tbat  4sa  should  baive  been 
issued  to  th^  troops  instead  of  coffee,  on  aocount  of  the  d^euUies  attending  the 
roasting  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  it  is  obvious  that  fiul  would 
have  been  equally  required  for  making  the  tea;  and  asmudi  tea  appears  to  have 
been  issued  during  the  months  of  January  and  February  as  was  consistent  witb 
maintaining  a  supply  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

PUEL  (p.  14). 

It  appears  that,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the  Commissary-GensEal  brought  this 
snl^ot  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Baglan,  and  a  depot  of  fuel — viz.,  wood  and  char- 
coal, was  formed  at  -Scutari.  £arly  In  Kovamber  800,000  rations  of  charcoal, 
ordered  by  Lord  Raglan,  arrived  at  Balakiava,  and  the  issue  to  the  troops  com- 
menced on  the  dtb  of  December. 

In  the  course  of  that  month  a  large  additional  quantity  arrived.  Mr.  Fildar 
states  there  never  was  at  any  time  after  the  beginning  of  November  a  want  of 
fuel  at  Balaklava ;  the  only  dijfl&culty  was  to  find  t^e  means  of  conveying  it  to  the 
front 

Mr.  Filder  having  thus  actually  formed  a  depot  of  fuel  at  Scutari,  under  the 
impression  that  the  army  might  winter  there  in  barracks,  having  also  sought 
instructiona  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  similar  depdt  «*  Vama,  su^osing  the 
army  might  winter  in  the  Principalitiea,  and  having,  moreover,  uyken  .prompt 
measures  to  supply  the  troops  in  the  Crimea,  when  the  looal  resources  were  on 
the  point  of  exJiaustion,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  justly  charged  with  any  want 
of  foresight  or  exertion  in  this  respect. 

ImLsd  tbamspobt  and  hay  (p.  23-26). 

The  insufficienoy  of  land  transport  appearb  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of 
most  of  the  sufferings  experienced  by  the  army,  and  this  insufficiency  c^ppeans  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  means  of  supporting  more  animals. 

As  relates  to  Mr.  Filder,  therefore,  in  his  position  of  CommisBary-General,  the 
question  is,  in  our  opinion,  correctly  stated  by  him  to  be — 

'*  Whether  he  is  to  blame  for  the  deficiency  of  forage,.to  which,  step  by  step, 
all  other  deficiencies  were  mainly  attributable,  as  limiting  the  number  of  transport 
animak  that  could  be  maintained  in  the  Crimea,  and  whether  he  availed  himself 
of  all  the  sea  transport  which  he  could  obtain  for  the  conveyance  of  forage  and 
live  cattle?" 

Mr.  Filder  stated,  at  the  outset  of  his  case,  and  we  think  correctly,  that^ — 

**  If  it  was  expected  that  he  should  provide  trauf^ort  for  the  conveyance  of 
indefinite  quantities  of  huts,  timber,  buffalo  robes,  warm  clothing,  &c.,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  it  would  have  been  wholly  impracticable,  even  had  there  been  no 
difficulty  with  respect  to  forage.  The  SMGlditiona]  transport  power  could  only  have 
been  procured  by  long  previous  prepai-ation,  the  time  for  which  was  never  al- 
lowed him." 

He  showed  that  even  for  the  most  ordinary  eommiassriat  purposes  no  more 
sea  transport  was  available  than  that  wihich  he  actually  used.  And  he,  in  our 
opinion,  satiidactorily  accounted  for  the  circumstance  adverted  to  by  the  commis- 
sioners, that  the  land  transport  was  for  a  few  days  reduced  to  an  effective  number 
of  338  packhorses  and  mules,  and  12  camels. 

With  regard  to  forage,  Mr.  Filder  stated,  that — 
•  *'  As  the  deficiency  of  fodder  for  the  animals  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  duing 
the  winter  of  October,  1854-5,  had  been  made  the  chief  ^ound  of  accusation 
against  him  in  respect  of  his  management  of  the  supplies,  it  became  Beoessaiy 
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for  his  Tindioataon,  more  especially  since  the  appearance  of  Sir  C.  Trerelyan's 
statement,  to  enter  into  a  Ailler  explanation  with  regard  to  this  head  than  he 
thought  necessary  with  the  other  charges." 

He  also  stated  that — 

**  So  early  as  the  time  at  which  an  expectation  was  entertained  that  the  army 
wonld  advance  to  the  Danube,  I  made  a  contract  for  about  3,500  tons  of  hay  to 
be  delivered  loose  at  different  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conrtantinople, 
and  I  alflo  desired  the  commissariat  ofScer  there  to  form  a  depot  of  chopped 
straw,  in  case  the  army  should  return  and  occupy  cantonments  in  Turkey  during 
the  winter.  I  took  these  steps  as  a  precaution,  notwithstanding  that  supplies  of 
chopped  straw,  the  usual  forage  of  the  country,  can  be  obtained  to  almost  any 
amount  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  these 
arrangements  would  have  been  adequate  to  the  object  in  view  had  the  army  been 
cantoned  in  these  districts." 

It  appears  that,  on  the  13th  of  September,  when  the  fleet  was  crossing  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Crimea,  Mr.  Filder  wrote  to  the  Treasury,  requesting  that  2,000 
tons  of  hay  might  be  sent  from  England ;  and  he  stated  that — 

**  By  every  subsequent  mail,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  time  of  our  arrival  before 
Sebastopol,  throughout  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  and 
up  to  the  92nd  of  January,  1 1«presented,  in  either  official  or  private  letters, 
addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  by  sea 
sufficient  quantities  of  unpressed  hay  and  straw  to  meet  the  consumption  of  the 
army,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  that  we  could  not  land  or  issue  sufficient  quantities 
of  forage  in  that  shape,  and  that  we  should,  consequently,  be  dependent  upon 
supplies  of  pressed  hay  from  England,  the  quantity  of  that  article  which  could  be 
procured  from  Constantinople  being  quite  inadequate  to  our  wants.  One  or 
other  and  sometimes  all  of  these  topics  were  mentioned  by  almost  every  maiL 

**  On  the  13th  of  November  I  transmitted  an  estimate  of  supplies  required  to  be 
forwarded  from  England  for  the  service  of  the  army  in  the  East  during  a  period 
of  three  months,  in  which  the  supply  of  hay  is  stated  at  5,820,S141b.,  or  2,600 
tons,  or  866  tons  per  month. 

**  On  the  receipt  by  me,  after  I  had  transmitted  the  evidence  abovementioned. 


I 


of  an  intimation  from  the  Treasury  by  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  November,  that  | 

shipments  of  hay  would  only  be  made  at  the  rate  of  357  tons  per  month,  I  < 

immediately  informed  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  by  letter,  dated  the  27th  of  November, 
that  this  quantity  wonld  not  suffice,  and  that  I  should  require  580  tons  per  month  i 

for  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  commissariat  transport  animals  alone ;  and  by  the  | 

next  mail — that  is,  on  the  Hth  of  December — I  wrote  to  say  that,  in  consequence  j 

of  Lord  Raglan  having  ordered  full  rations  of  forage  to  be  issued  for  all  the  I 

baggage  animals  of  the  army,  I  should  want  the  whole  of  the  hay  estimated  for, 
or  HfiO  tons  per  month.  So  little  attention  did  this  meet  with  that,  in  fact,  even 
the  357  tons  per  month  were  not  sent,  the  total  quantity  shipped  and  forwarded 
during  the  two  months  of  October  and  November  not  having  exceeded  270  tons 
—that  is  to  say,  by  the  Belgravia,  402,7751b. ;  by  the  Esk,  108,1001b.  ;  and  by 
the  Helen,  88,4251b. ;  total  599,3251b." 

The  following  passage  in  the  Treasury  statement  is  confirmatory  of  the  latter 
portion  of  this  Htatement  by  Mr.  Filder: — 

"  The  shipments  of  hay  actually  made  from  England  up  to  the  end  of  January 
were  as  follows  :— 1854.  In  June  and  July,  1, 203,8001b. =537  tons  in  5  vessels  ; 
in  AiiRust  and  September,  1,023,3001b. =-157  tons  in  6  vessels;  in  November, 
599,30011). =267  tons  in  three  vessels  ;  in  December,  1, 417,6001b. =633  tons  in  9 
vessels.     1855.— In  January,  800,1 001b. =357  tons  in  7  vessels." 

With  regard  to  the  537  tons  shipped  in  June  and  July  Mr.  Filder  said, — 

•'That  quantity  was  originally  sent  out,  partly  by  the  Admiralty  to  complete 
the  horse  transports,  and  partly,  on  my  requisition,  to  replace  the  quantity  I  had 
expected  to  receive  from  the  horse  transports,  but  which  I  never  got.  I  got  but 
very  little  from  the  horse  transports." 

He  added, — 

**  Supposing  all  that  had  been  sent  out  from  England  f^om  the  commencement^ 
— that  is,  from  June — or  944  tons,  had  been  available,  it  would  have  left  me 
deficient  1,006  tons  of  my  requisition  of  the  13th  of  September,  and  I  only  got. 
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or  there  was  shipped  on  account  of  that  1,006  tons,  according  to  SirC.  Treyelyan's 
own  statement,  up  to  the  Ist  or  the  dth  of  December,  268  tons." 

With  regard  to  633  tons  shipped  in  December,  Mr.  Filder  stated  that  he  did 
not  get  them  till  February.    He  said, — 

"  I  never  received,  up  to  the  end  of  January,  more  than  510,0001b.,  or  228  tons. 
To  have  done  it  properly,  the  shipments  ought  to  have  been  consecutive  and 
immediate ;  and  allowance  should  have  been  made  for  the  time  occupied  in  the 
voyage." 

It  therefore  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Filder  used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
communicate  to  die  Treasury  the  absolute  necessity  of  sending  supplies  of  forage 
to  the  army  from  England;  and  that  he  made  known  the  wants  of  the  army  in 
that  particular  by  a  constant  series  of  letters,  in  which  the  requirements  of  the 
commissariat  were  clearly  set  forth  in  pressing  and  urgent  language. 

And  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  Mr.  Filder  in  thinking  that "  if  the  au- 
thorities in  England  are  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  complying  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  a  Commissary-General  in  charge  of  the  supply  of  an  army  in  the  field, 
founded  on  his  personal  knowledge,  derived  on  the  spot,  of  his  wants  and  re- 
sources, it  seems  clear  that  the  responsibility  of  that  officer  must  be  at  an  end." 

In  concluding  our  observations  on  the  case  of  Commissary  General  Filder,  we 
-hink  it  desirable  to  advert  to  certain  passages  of  the  commissioners'  first  report, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  do  not  mean  to  infer,  from  their  notice  of  arrange- 
ments which  appeared  to  them  to  be  defective,  that  that  officer,  or  the  officers  of 
his  department,  failed  to  make  any  exertion  of  which  they  were  capable  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  that  it  is  but  just  to  direct  attention 
to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  duties  required  of  them,  under  the  following  adverse 
circumstances : — 

1.  The  army  occupied,  as  it  were,  a  barren  island. 

2.  The  department  was  without  a  sufficient  number  of  hands, 
d.  A  great  disaster  was  occasioned  by  tempest. 

4.  There  were  constant  difficulties  in  landing  the  vast  supplies  required  for  a 
large  army,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  Balaklava  harbour ;  and, 

5.  They  advert  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  road  to  the  front,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  sparing  from  their  military  duties  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  make 
it  practicable  to  commissariat  carts. 

On  this  trying  state  of  things  the  commissioners  remark,  with  direct  allusion 
to  Mr.  Filder's  management,  that  "  a  man  of  comprehensive  views  might,  pro- 
bably, have  risen  superior  to  these  disadvantages,  and  created  an  organisation 
suited  to  the  circumstances." 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  any  man  of  even  the  higliest  inventive 
resources  and  administi-ative  capacity  could  have  e£fectually  provided  for  daily 
and  ever-increasing  demands,  many  of  which,  extending  as  they  did  infinitely 
beyood  the  limits  of  all  previous  commissariat  administration,  were  not,  and  from 
their  very  nature  could  not  be,  foreseen. 

It  was  a  great  aggravation  of  these  evils  that  the  question  of  where  the  army 
was  to  winter  could  not  be  decided  and  made  known  to  Mr.  Filder  till  only  a 
very  few  days  before  the  weather  broke,  and  his  difficulties  had  commenced. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  he  used  every  means  to  obtain  the  earliest  information 
on  this  point,  with  the  express  view  of  making  timely  arrangements. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Commissary-General  Filder's 
conduct  in  the  management  of  his  department  was  not,  and  is  not,  justly  liable 
to  the  unfavourable  animadversion,  either  express  or  implied,  which  is  conveyed 
in  the  report  of  the  commissioners ,  aod  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  Uiat 
he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  justly  responsible,  as  regards  the  supplies,  for  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  your  Majesty's  army  in  the  Crimea  during  the  winter  of 
l864r-6. 

The  terms  of  your  Majesty's  warrant  did  not  appear  to  us  to  call  for  an  expres- 
sion of  our  opinion  on  any  cases  except  those  of  the  five  officers  whose  complaints 
we  have  already  considered. 

But,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  conveyed  to  us  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
your  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  war  to  the  Judge- Advocate-General,  we 
received  certain  explanatory  statements  from  Captain  Leopold  Geoz^e  Heath, 
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C.B.,  &N.,  whiob  will  be  ftnmd  in  pp.  401  to  415  of  the  pvoeetdiagfi  and  in  the 
appendix. 

Having  been  bonomed  with  yowt-  Mi^esty's  oonunands,  not  only  to  lepert  an 
opinion  upon  the  mattera  referred  to  ns  as  set  forth  in  yonr  Boyal  WofiMit, 
bnt  aleo  to  submit  to  yonr  Majesty  what,  in  onr  judgment,  may  best  be  done 

We  have,  in  ebedisttce  to  yoor  JAt^estfB  oonmendB,  stated,  in  tibia  onr  xep«t, 
our  nnanimons  opinion  on  the  cases  of  ibe  undermentioned  officers : — 

Lievtenam^General  the  BigbtHoou  the  Earl  of  Lnean,  H^CB. 

MiOor^Genaral  the  Bight  Hod.  the  Eari  of  Csrdigan,  K.CJB* 

Mqor-Oenenil  Sir  Riobard  Airey,  K.C.B. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  Alexander  Goidon,  C.B. 

Gommissary-G«Bcral  William  Filder,  G.B. 

And,  in  oonehiBioik,  we  beg  leave  fiutber  humbly  to  aobmit  tv  yonr  Miqesty 
that  there  does  iio4  sfipeev  to  as  to  be  any  ground  for  foHhcr  proceedings  tfaenBim. 

All  whidi  iamost  dndfhUy  submitted, 

Ai£X^SDSR  WoonrOBD,  General,  Pzcfiidant. 
Beauchakp,  GeneraL 
G.  H.  F.  Bbrkeley,  GeneraL 
ITohn  Bell,  lieutenant-Genend. 
William  Rowan,  LJenranant-GenenL 
W.  Enollys,  LieoLenant-Ge 
J.  Pjbzil,  Me^jBr-General. 
Chelsea,  Jidy  4. 


Impsrial  Fsctd.— It  is  whispered  in  Paris,  that  Prince  Jerome,  Prinoe 
Napoleon,  his  sob^  and  tiie  Prinoese  Mathilda,  his  daughter,  are  indignaoi  ai 
the  Empress  having  been  selected  for  Regent  in  prefisrenee  to  eitho*  of  the 
first  tspo ;  and  they,  dit  on,  canied  indignation  to  the  extent  ef  refiiaing,  en 
the  occasion  of  the  baptism,  to  illuminate,  the  two  Priaoesv  the  Falaia  Bojal, 
where  they  live,  and  the  Princesa  her  private  residence.  Prince  Napoleon, 
too^  hastened,  immediately  after  the  baptismal  ceremeay)  to  quit  Pftris^  e&  hia 
long  talked  of  voyage  to  Icelamd  and  Norway,  and  hi»  father  and  sister  have 
refused  to  attend  any  of  the  festivities  that  have  since  taken  place.  The 
Prince  was  not  even  present  at  the  ceremony  at  Notre  Dame,,  and  the  Prxnoeas 
declined  to  attend  tne  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  It  is  said  that  during  a 
pause  in  the  ceremony  of  baptbm  at  Notre  Dame,  the  Empress  made  a  sign 
to  the  Princess  Matbilde  to  approach  her,  but  that  the  latter,  with  a  disro* 
metfiil  geahiie^  refused  to  leave  her  place.  Thus  the  hostility  between  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  and  their  eeusina,  which- hae  long  beenamoiilderaig^ 
may  he  wM  to  h»i«  brdosB  into  a  flame. 

Thb  German  Lecuon. — ^The  Minister  for  the  Duchies  of  9chleswig  and 
Holatein  has  just  published  a  proclamation,  with  reference  to  their  subjects 
ealialed  in  the  Bxitiah  German  Legion.  The  effect  of  it  is  that,  as  they  lefk 
tiMr  country  and  enlisted  at  Heligoland  without  authority,  and.  even  ag;ainst 
tiM  eapMsa  ordera  of  the  Danish  Government,  they  must  take  tha  cense* 
qiianees,  and  espeot  that  on  their  arrival  in  the  Duohies,  they,  will  be  tried, 
ojp  a  Court-Martiat  fer  desertion,  ae  being,  if  net  aotually  in  thfir  semos^  ark 
all  events  still  liable  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  Danish  army,  if  re^aMI 
and!  callec^  npon  to  join. 

The  Guard  of  Honour  of  the  Guards  which  was  sent  fioom  London. to  rer 
cciir*  Prinea  Osoarof  Sweden,  on  hie  hmding  at  Dover,  were,  wa  hear,  rmrj 
nsnchaaaajpesL  AAor  hieking  their  heels  in  Dover  Gastla  for  four  days»  thsf 
wsN  telegraphed  tQr.sa«uni  t»  London,. the  Priaee  hmncp  laodMLat  Aaifab 
stone. 
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rWhere  two  plaoM  are  mentioned^  the  last-named  is  that  at  which  the  Depdt  of  the  Reciment 

i»fltalioiM4.3 

MrdFoot.. 


latlife  6tUBde..WiBd«or. 

jtnd  do.  .Regent's  Park. 

Boyal  Horae  Guards.  .Hyde  Park. 

Ist  Dragoon  Guards .  .on  passa^ ;  Bzelar. 

»iddo...l>ubUs. 

8nl  do** .    ditto. 

4th  do...  Sheffield. 

Mido...PiershiIL 

6th  do...  Canterbury. 

7lh  da. .  Maaefaester. 

lat  Dragoons . .  Newbddga 

aiiddo...Aidersbott. 

8rd  do..  .Hounelow. 

4th  do...  Brighton. 

•dth  do..  .Shomchff. 

7th  Hussars..  York. 

«thdo...Dandalk. 

Dth  Lancers. .  Bengal ;  MaldMona. 

lOch  HuBsars.  .Birmingham. 

llth  Hussars,  .on  passage;  Bulsr. 

12th  Lancers.  .Canterbury. 

ISth  Light  Dragoons. .  Ballinooli|r. 

14th  do.. Bombay,  Maidstone. 

16th  Hussars. .Manchester. 

16th  Laucerv.  .Dublin. 

17thdo...Cnbtr. 

-Grenadier  Guards  [Istbat]. .Aldenhott 

Da  r2nd  bat  ] . .  Dublin. 

Do.  (Srd  bat.] .  .Wellington  Bwraeks. 

^Joldstrsam  Guards  [Ist  bat] . .Tower. 

Do.  C2nd  bat  ] . .  Windsor. 

«eoteh  Fus.  Guards  flat  bat] .  .St.G«orge'»BkB. 

Do.  fSnd  bat  1 . .  Aldershott 

Ist  Foot  [Ist  bat  ] . .  Curragh  ;  Parkhnnt 

Do.  r2nd  bat] . .  Malta ;  Fermoy. 

lind  do. . .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Cunngh. 

:9rd  do.. .Crimea;  Corfh;  Curragh. 

4th  do... ditto;  Aldershott 

4(tbdo...)fanrttinB*  Chathaau 

6th  do. . .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  HulL 

7th  do. . .  Aldershott ;  Pembroke. 

8th  do... Bengal;  Chatham. 

9th do... Canada;  IJmeriok. 

10th  do. . .  Bengal ;  Chatham. 

llth  do.. . N.  S.  Wales ;  Sunderland. 

18th  do.  [iRt bat].. Tasmania;  Chatliam. 

Doi  [Sod  bat] .  .Ga|>e  ofOood  Hope^ 

ISth  do... Gibraltar;  Templemora;  ordered  to 

the  Cape. 
14thdo...MalU;  MulHagir. 
inh  do.,  .ordered  to  Ofbnitar. 
Iffth  do... Canada;  Permoy; 
17th  do. . .  Canada :  Limerick. 
18th do... Aldershott;  DabliU. 
19th do.. .ditto;  Walmer. 
20th  do.,  .ditto ;  Isle  of  Wight 
aisk do... Malta;  Birr. 
2and  do..  .Portsmouth. 
28rd  do. . .  Aldershott ;  Ntiwptfr%  ]lfi>nmoath. 

.Bengal;  Chatikam. 

.Manchester. 

.Bermuda;  Chatham* 

.Bengal;  ditto. 

.Malta:  Parkhurst 
1!9th  do. . .  Bengal ;  Ohathsm. 
80th  do.  .Gibraltar;  Fermoy. 
aist  do..  .Malte ;  WVilmer. 
"SSnd  do..  .Bengal;  Chatham. 
98rd do... Aldershott:  F\Bnnoy. 
84th  do..  .Glasgow  :  Preston. 
8Sth  do. . .  Bengal :  Chatham. 
"Sfltti  do...Jsmaica;  Aldenorsy. 
8nh do... Ceylon:  Chatham. 
88lh.do.  .Aldershott:  Whlmer. 
do...CaBadfe:  IJnievici& 
do...N.  R.  Wales;  Chatham. 


24th  do. 
20th  do. 
36th  do. 
27tSido. 
28th  do. 


I  uw.* .  X  IJIUUIIUl* 

1  do..  .Gibraltar ;  Templei 
1  do.. .oa passage;  Midlli 
ido...Maltrt;  Birr. 


.Madaas;  Gfanthaoiv 
44th  do..  .Aldershott;  Walmer. 
46th  d*.. .  Cape  of  Good  Hapo ; 
46th do... Corfu;  Curragh. 
47tSido...M«lta;  Tami|ilenar«i 
48th  do. . .  ditto ;  Parkhurst 
49tb  do..  .Aldershott ;  Faiauy. 
60thdo...ditU>;  ditto. 
61stdo...DtthUa. 
62nd do... Bengal;  Chatham. 
63rd  do... ditto;  dltto» 
64thdo.*.Plymonth, 
56th  do..  '^ 
56th  d 
57th  d 

6Blh  do.. .New  Zealand ;  Curraflki 
59th  do... Hong  Kong;  Gumgh. 
60th do.  [lat  bat] . .Bengal ;  Chalhaaw 
Do.  [2nd  baa.].. Cape ;  Curragh. 
Do.  [3rd  bat].  .Curragh. 
61st do... Bengal;  Chatham. 
62nd  do.. .  Nova  Scntia ;  MaUiBgw. 
«Srddo4.. ditto;  Birr. 
64tfa  do..  .Bombay ;  Chatham. 
66di  do. . .  New  Zeahmd ;  Jenny. 
66th  do...  Plymouth 
anh do.*. Trinidad:  Guernsey. 
68th  do... Corfu;  Fermoy, 
68thda..Barbadoes;  Weyi 
70th  do. . .  Bengal ;  Chatham 
Tlatdsi^.MaiMa;  Perth. 
72nd doi.. on  passage:  Glasgow. 
78rd  do. . .  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Jtn&y 
74th do... Madras;  Chatham. 
75th  do... Bengal;  Chatham. 
76th  do.. . Nora  Seotfat;  Jersey. 
77th  do. . .  AldershoU ;  Tsle  of  Wight. 
78th  do. . .  Bombsy ;  Chatham. 
79tli  do. . .  Dover ;  Aberdeen. 
8fHh<  do. . .  Bury— for  Cape-  of  Good'  Hbpft. 
8l3t  do..  .Bengal ;  Chatham. 
82nd do... Crimea;  Fennof. 
83rd  do. . .  Bombay ;  ChnHHon. 
84th do... Madras;  Chatham. 
85thdo...Maimtiu8;  NeweBStle^»fryn«. 
86th do... Bombay;  Chatham. 
87Ui  do.. .  Bensal ;  Chnthanh 
88th  do. . .  Colohester  camp ;  Aldershott 
89th  do...GlbraltBrT  liimertok;  ordrtoOape. 
90th  do..  .Aldershott;  HulUngiu'. 
91st  do...  Aldershott. 
02nd  do. . .  Gibraltar ;  EdinhnrgH^ 
Odrd  do... Dover;  Dundee. 
Mtlido...Nenagh. 
95th  do..  .Aldershott;  Isle  of  Wight?. 
h  do-..  .DuMfn— mtter.'d  to  (HbraHar. 


Preston. 


'41stFoot..Alden>hott:  TemplemoTBi 
42nd  do. . .  ditto ;  Stirling. 

It  is  intends  1  that  the  remaining  Itegtments  ia  the  Crimea  should  be  brought  home. 


96th  I 

97th  do..  .Aldershott; 

98tbd«i..  Sheffield. 

90thdo...Coric. 

Rifle  Brigade  [l8t  bat]. 

Do.  C2nd  bat]. .ditto;  Winobesltor. 

Do.  [3rd  bat ] . .  Portsmonth. 

1st  West  India  Regiment. , 

2nd  do..  .Demerara. 

8rd  do...  Jamaica. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment.  .Ceylon. 

Cape  Mounted  ttifles. .  Cape  of  Good  Hbpe. 

Royad- Canadian  Rifle  Regiment.  .Canada. 

St  Helena  Regiment.  .St  Helena. 

Royal  Newfoundland  Coips. .  l^wfbnndlaiidfi 

Royal  Malto  FenoiblM.  .MaUa. 

Gold  Coast  Corps.  .Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Land  Transport  Corps.. Aldershott;  Btffltol. 

Turkish  Ooncingent.  .Kertch ;  THhury  Fore 

Gannan . .  Colohettar  aad 
Aldershott 

Swiss . .  ShomoUft 
Utalian..  Malta. 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  EOYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION. 

(Corrected  to  27th  July.) 

With  the  DaUB  of  Comimi$non  of  the  Qfieen  in  Oommamd. 


▲oon,  12,  Com.  A.  W.  A.  Hood,  1854,  East 

Indiei. 
Sgamemnon,  91,  so.,  Ci^i  J.  J.  Stopford,  1841, 

Portsmouth. 
Ajoz,  60,  screw,  CaptAin 

BeTonport 
AlAcrity,  4,  so.,  Com.  H.G.  Mi^endi6,18M,  Deron- 

port 
Alarm,  26,  Capt.  D.  Cany,  1846,  Pacific. 
Alban,  4,  at  -vea.,  lieot-Gom.  the  Hon.  W.  B. 

De  Blaquiere,  1844,  Portsmouth. 
Aleoto,  &,   Bteam-Tessel,  Com.  J.  Hunt,  1654, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Algiers,  90,  so.,  Capt  H.  J.  CodriDgton,  C.B., 

lbH6,  particular  service. 
Amethyst,  26,  Capt.  8.  Grenfell,  18B0,  Devonpt 
,  Amphion.  34,  ao.,  Capt  H.  Chads,  1848,  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
Angler.  2,  sc.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  W.  Howorth, 

1855,  Portsmouth. 
Arab,  12.  Com.  R.  B.  Pearse,  1856,  North  Ame- 
rica and  West  Indies. 
Arachne.  18,  Com.  Y.  O.  luglefield,  1848,  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
Archer,  14,  sc,  Capt  E.  Heathcote,  1852,  West 

Indies  and  North  America. 
Argus,  6,  steam-aloop.  Com.  R.  Punrls,  1849, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Ariel,  9,  sc,  Com.  F.  A.  Maxse,  1655,  Mediter. 
Arrogant  47.  sc,  Capt   H.  Ljster,  1845,  West 

Indies  and  North  America. 
Arrow,  4,  screw  gun- vessel.  Com.  8.  H.  Hender- 
son, 1855,  Mediterranean. 
Atalanta,  16,  Com.  T.  M.  8.  Pasley,  1856,  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
AthoU,4,  Btore-sh.,  Lieut-Com.  0. 8.  Boys,  1845, 

particular  service. 
Badger,  a,  sc.  gun-boat,  Lieut  J.  T.  Bullock, 

1655,  Devonport 
Banshee,  2,  steam-vessel,  Lieut-Com.  J.  W.  Pike, 

1646,  Mediterranean. 
Banterer,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  J.  H.  Whit- 
shed,  1654,  Devonport 
Barracouta,  6,  sieam-sloop.  Com.  T.  D.  A.  For- 

tescue,  1654,  East  Indies. 
Baailiak,  6,  st-ves..  Com.  S.  S.  L.  CroOon,  1850, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Beagle,  6,  screw  gun-vessel,  Lieut-Commander 

W.  N.  W.  Hewett  (1854),  Mediterranean. 
Beaver,  2,  so.  gunbt,  Ueut-Com.  A.  H.  Hoskins, 

1849,  particular  service. 
Belleisle,  6,  hospital  ship.  Com.  J.  Hosken, 

1858,  Devonport 
Biter,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  W.  H.  Ander- 
son, 1849,  Portsmouth. 
Bittern,  12,  Com.  W.  T.  Bate,  1848,  E.  I. 
Black  Eagle,  at  yacht,  Mast-Com.  J.  £.  PeUey, 

1844,  Woolwich. 
Blazer,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  L.  C.  H.  Ro- 
bertson, 1847,  Portsmouth. 
Blenheim,  60,  screw,  Capt  Hon.  F.  T.  Pelham, 

C.B.,  1840,  Portsmouth. 
Bloodhound,  3,   Lieut-Com.  6.  B.  Williams, 

1840,  Coast  of  Africa. 
BoBcawen,  70,  Rear.-Adm.  A.  Fanshawe,  C.B., 

Capt  W.  F.  Glanville,  1846,  North  America 

and  West  Indies. 
Bouncer,  2,  sc  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  G.  A.  T.  Drake, 

1855,  Devonport 
Bozar,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  8.  P.  TowU' 

•end,  1852. 
Brazen,  2,  sc.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  W.  W.  0. 

Bridges,  1852,  Portsmouth. 
Brilliant  20,  Capt  J.  A.  Paynter,  1854,  Sheemess. 
Briak,  14,  B«.,  Com.  A.  J.  Cortls,  1652,  Pacifio. 


Branawick,  80,  ac.,  C^>t  H.  Broadhead,  184i». 

Devonport 
Bulldog,  6,  at.  Com.  A.  C.  Gordon,  1858.  Ports. 
Bustara,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  Viaeount 

'  Gilford,  1852,  Portsmouth. 
Buuard,  6,  st-aloop.  Com.  W.  H.  Dobbia,  1846, 

Devonport 
Caesar,  90,  sc,  Capt  J.  Bobb,  1841,  Portamonth^ 
Calcutta,  84,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  M.  Seymour,  K.G.B., 

Capt  W.  K.  HaU,  C.B.,  1853.  Kastlndiea. 
Camilla,  16,  Com.  G.  T.  Colville,  1855,  DevoopC 
Caradoc,  2,  st-v.,  Lieut-Com.  H.  A.  ClaTering^ 

1847,  Mediterranean. 
Carnation,  2,  sc.  cun-bt,  Lieut-Com.-  P.  Saa- 

marez,  1847,  Sheemess. 
Caator,  86,  Commod.  H.  D.  Trotter,  Ci^  af 

Good  Hope. 
Centaur,  6,  st-r.,  Capt  W.  J.  C.  Clifford,  1847» 

Gibraltar. 
Centurion,  80,  so.,  Capt  E.  G.  Fanahawe,  1645, 

Devonport 
Childers,  12,  Com.  V.  G.  Hiokley,  1850,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Chub,  2,  80.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  Hon.  £.  G.  !«. 

Cochrane,  1654,  Portsmouth. 
Colossus,  60,  Captain  Hon.  H.  Keppel,  1837j> 

Portsmouth. 
Columbia,  6,  steam  sur.-v.,  Com.  P.  F.  Shortland, 

1846,  North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Comus,  14,  Com.  R.  Jenkins,  1853,  East  Indies. 
Conflict  6,  screw.  Com.  T.  Cochran,  1851,  Medi- 
terranean. 
Conqueror,  100,  screw,  Capt  H.  R  Yelverton, 

C.B.,  1643,  Devonport 
Coquetie,  4,  sc,  Com.  H.  C.  Glyn,l855,  DevoA- 

port 
Cormorant, 4,  sc,  Com.W.  Bowden,  1854,  Devon- 
port. 
Cornwallis,  60,  sc,  Capt  G.  G.  WeUeslay,  C.B., 

1844,  Devonport 
Cossack,  screw,  20,  Captain  J.  H.  Cockbora, 

1650.  North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Cressy,  80,  sc,  Capt  R.  L.  Warren,  1639,  Ports- 
mouth. 
Crocodile,  8,  rec-ship.  Com.  W.  Greet,  1854,  off 

the  Tower. 
Cuckoo,  8,  st-ves.,  Lieut-Com.  A.  G.  E. Murray, 

1641,  Sheemess. 
Curacoat30,  screw,  Captain  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Hast- 
ings, 1845,  Mediterranean. 
Cyclops,   6,  st-ves.,  Mast-Com.  J.    F.   Baas, 

1841,  Mediterranean. 
Curlew,  8,  screw,  Com.  W.  Horton,  1855,  Medi- 
terranean. 
Daisy,  2,  sc  gunbt,  Lt-Com.  H.  W.  Brent,  1656, 

Portsmouth. 
Dapper,  1,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  H.  M'Neila 

Dyer,  1855,  Devonport 
Daring,  12,  Com.  G.  J.  Napier,  1849, North  Ama- 

rioa  and  West  Indies. 
Dasher,  2,  st-ves.,  Captahi  N.  Lefebvie,  1859» 

Channel  Islanda. 
Dauntless,  24,  screw,  Capt  A.  P.  Ryder,  1648, 

Portsmouth. 
Decoy,  2,  sc  gunboat,  Lieut-Com.  R.  T.  Claik, 

1856,  Devonport 
Dee,  4,  troop- ship,  Mast-Com.  T.  C.  Pulleit, 

1644,  PorUmouth. 
Desperate,  8,  screw,  Com.  G.  M.  Jackaon,  1855^ 

M  editerranean , 
Devastation,  6,  st-v.,  Com.  E.  Marshall,  1852, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Diamond,  26.  Capt  C.  B.  HamUton,  1847,  Medit 
Dido,  16.  Captain  W.  H,  A.  Monhead,  G3., 

1842.PMlfio. 
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Dolphin,  8,  Ltoat-Oom.  E.  Webb«r,  1847,  Ooast 

ofAArioa. 
Dore,  2,  so.  gunboat,  lient-Com.  F.  A.  Herbert, 

1848,  Portsmouth. 
Dragon,  6,  sU,  Capt.  W.  H.  Stewart,  C.B.,  1864, 

partleular  serrice. 
Drake,  8,  so.gun-bL,  Lient-Com.  M.  S.  L.  Peile, 

1861,  partieular  eenrioe. 
Driver,  6,  eLTeesel,  Coul  E.  Chambers,  1864, 

Portsmouth. 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ISO,  sorew,  Rear-Admiral 

the  Hon.  Sir  R.  S.  Dundas,  K.C.B.,  Captain 

H  CaldweU,  C.B.,  1868,  Oevonport 
Edinburgh,  68,  screw,  Capt.  B.  S.  Hewlett,  C.B., 

18dC,  Deronport 
Electra,  14,  com.  W.  Moiria,  1846,  Australia. 
Elk,  12.  Com.  J.  F.  C.  Hamilton,  1864,  DeTonport 
Encounter,  14,  sc,  Capt  G.  W.  D.  O'Caliaghan, 

1846,  East  Indies. 
Erne,  2,  screw  gunboat,  Lient-Com.  J.  D'Arcy, 

1864,  Sbeemess. 
Ssk,  20,  sc,  Capt  Sir  a  J.  Le  M.  M'CIure,  1860, 

Pacific. 
Efpiegle,  12,  Com.  E.  H.  O.  Lambert,  1864, 

North  America  end  West  Indies. 
Enrotas,  18,  sc.,  Capt  W.  Moorsom,  C.B.,  1861, 

Mediterranean. 
Euzyalus,  60,  sc.,  Capt  G.  Ramsay,  C.B.,  184S, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Bnrydice,  26,  Capt  J.  W.  Tarletou,  C.B.,  1862, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Excellent  46,  gunnery  ship,  Capt  Sir  T.  Mait- 

land,  C.B.,  1837,  Portsmouth. 
Ezmouth,  91,  sc.  Captain  H.  Eyres,  C.B.,  1841, 

Devonport 
Express,  6,  Commander  H.  Boys,  1868,  S.  £. 

Coast  of  America. 
Fairy,   so.  yt,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albert 

yacht  Portsmouth. 
Falcon,  17,  sc,  Com.  H.  Campion,  1866,  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
Firebrand,  6,  st-vessel,  Captain  the  Hon.  J.  W. 

8.  Spencer,  1854,  Mediterranean. 
Firefly,  4,  st-v.,  Com.  G.  F.  Day,  1866,  Coast  of 

Africa. 
Fisguard,  42,  Commodore  J.  Shepherd,  1840, 

Woolwich. 
Flying  Fish,  6,  sc.  Com.  R.-  Dew,  1864,  Portsmth. 
Formidable,  84,Capt  J.J.  Tucker,  1838,  Shecruess 
Forester,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lieut-Com.  A.  J.  Innes, 

1653,  Portsmouth. 
Forth,  8c.  mortar-ship,  Capt  Lord  John  Hay, 

1854,  Deronport 
Forward,  2,  sc.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  C.  G.  Nel- 
son, 1854,  Devonport. 
Frolic,  16,  Com.  J.  De  Courcy  A.  Aguew,  1864, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Furious,  16,  st-vessel,  Capt  W.  Loring,  C.B., 

1848,  Portsmouth, 
Geyser.  6.  st-v..  Com.  A.  Tower,  1864,  particular 

service. 
Gladiator,  4,  st-v.,  Capt  C.  F.  HUlyar,  1862,  Me- 
diterranean. 
Gleaner,  S,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  A.  G.  Bogle, 

1866,  Devonport 
Gorgoti,  6,  st-vessel.  Com.  G.  W.  Towaey,  1866, 

LirarpooL 
Goshawk,  8,  screw  gunboat,  Lieut-CouL  J.  G. 

Goodenough,  1861,  Devonport 
Hannibal,  91,  screw,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  H.  Stewart, 

KC.B.,  Capt  J.  C.  D.  Hay,  1860,  Mediter. 
Harpy,  1,  stv.,Bear-Adm.  The  Hon.  F.W.  Grey, 

C.B.,  Lt-Com.  G.  A.  Brine,  1846,  Medit 
Harrier,  16,  screw.  Com.  S.  H.  Derriman,  1864, 

S.  E.  Coast  of  America. 
Haughty,  2,  sc.  gunboat  Lleut'Com.  R.  Y.  Ha- 
milton, 1861,  Devonport 
Havannah,  19,  Capt  T.  Harvey,  1848,  PaciAc 
Hsoate,  6, 8t-Y.,Goin.  A.  D.  Gordon,  1863,  Coast 

ofAMea. 


Heola,  6,  st-v.,  Com.  E.  D'O.  D'A.  ApUn,  1868, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Herald,  8,  surv.-vessel,  Capt  H.  M.  Denham, 

1846,  Fegee  Islands. 
Hermes,  6,  st-v..  Com.  W.  E.  A.  Gordon,  1854, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Hibemia,  rec-ship,  Rear-Admiral  the  Hon.  &t 

M.  Stopford,  K.C.B.,  Com.  E.  K.  H.  Hallett,. 

1841,  Malta. 

Himalaya,  screw  storeship.  Com.  B.  P.  Priest^ 

1854,  particular  service. 

Hind,  2,sc  gun-bt,  lieut-CouL  J.  Ward  (a),  1849, 
Portsmouth. 

Hogue,  60,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  H.  D.  Chads,  K.C.B., 
Captain  J.  Fulford,  1848,  Queenstown. 

Hornet  16,  sc.  Com.  C.  C.  Forsyth,  1849,  E.  I. 

Hyena,  2,  sc.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  T.  L.  Pear- 
son, 1866,  Devonport. 

Illustrious,  72,  Captain  R.  Harris,  1849,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Imaum,  72,  Com.  S.  Morrisb,  1851,  rec-ship, 
Jamaica. 

Imp^rieuse,  60,  screw,  Capt  R.  B.  Watson,  C.B., 

1842,  particular  service. 

Implacable,  72,  Capt.  A.  Lowe,  1845,  Devonport. 
Impregnable,  104,  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker,  Bart, 

G.C.B.,  Capt  C.  Wise,  1847,  Devonport 
Indefatigable,  50,  Rear-Admiral  W.  I.  H.  John- 
stone, Capt  T.  Hope,  1852,  South  America. 
Insolent,  2,  sc  gunbt,  Lieut-Com.  C.  H.  Smith, 

1864,  Sbeemess. 
Intrepid,  6,  Com.  W.  Wood,  1854,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies. 
Jackal,  st-v.,  Lieut-Com.  C.  T.  W.  G.  Ceijat, 

1846,  particular  service. 
James  Watt  91,  sc,  CapL  T.  V.  Anson,  1841,  par- 

ticulsr  service. 
Janus,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  G.  B.  Robson, 

1851,  Devonport 
Juno,  26,  Capt  S.  G.  Fremantle,  1842,  Australia. 
Lapwing,  4,  sc.  Commander  T.  Saumarez,  1664, 

Devonport 
Lark,  2,  sc.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  W.  H.  Cuming, 

1855,  Devonport 

Leander,  60,  Rear-Adm.  C.  H.  Fremantle,  Capt 

E.  B.  Rice,  1855,  Mediterranean. 
Tjoopard,  12,  st-vessel,  Capt  C.  O.  Hayes,  1846, 

Portsmouth. 
Leveret  2,  sc.  ffunboat   Lieut-Com.  William 

Codrington,1865,  PortsmouUi. 
Linnet  Com.  H.  Need,  1848,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Locust,  3,  st-v.,  Lieut-Com.  J.  B.  Field,  1846, 

Sbeemess. 
London,  90,  Captain  W.  H.  Jenris,  1846,  PorU- 

mouth. 
Louisa,  2,  sc.  gunboat  Lieut-Com.  W.  B.  Pauli, 

1854,  Sbeemess. 
Lynx,  4,  screw  gun-vessel.  Com.  R.  B.  Oldfleld, 

1856,  Mediteiranean. 

Madagascar,  receiving  ship.  Com.  J.  P.  Thur- 
bum,  1851,  Rio  Janeiro. 

Mflsander,  44,  Capt  T.  Baillie,  1845,  Devonport 

Magicienne,  16,  st-vessel,  Capt  N.  Yansitiart, 
1854,  Mediterranean. 

Magnet  2,  scguuboat,Lieut-Com.  C.J.Rowley, 
1862,  SheeraesB. 

Magpie,  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  B.  C.  T.  Pirn, 
1860,  Devonport 

M^}esUc,  91,  BC,  Capt  J.  Hope,  1838,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Malacca,  17,  st-v..  Captain  A.  Farquhar,  1849, 
North  America. 

Mariner,  12,  Com.  W.  R.  G.  Palliser,  1866,  West 
Indies. 

Mayflower,  2,  sc  gunbt,  lieut-Com.  G.  M. Tem- 
ple, 1868,  Sbeemess. 

Medina,  st-ves.,  4,  Capt  T.  A.  B.  Spratt  C.B., 
1866,  Mediterranean. 

Medusa,  4,  st-v.,  Capt  S.  Osbom.C.B.,  1866, 
Mediterranean. 


<» 
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]4tg«n, «,  BleMattoopMUpk  Gobi.  J.  0.  Ukxk- 

son,  1849,  Portamouth^ 
]lBl«npafl»  storoaUf^  Capt  J^  BoriaMi.C  A,  1685, 

MediterraneAO. 
ISeriin,  4,  st-v^  Com.  a  W.  B«oUaj,  1856, 

Coast  of  AiMcttk 
HiiidMi,8tora.aliip^HMUCom.Ji.T.  E]Ua,lM8, 

Hodg  Kong. 
Uinx,  S,  screw,  Lieut^Com.  B.  H.  Bm»  1858, 

Coast  of  AMoa. 
Hlnuida,  14.  sc^  Capl  &  Bail  1866,  Meditar. 
ModMta,  18,  Oonb  A.  Butlor,  1864,  Medixama. 
Hohawk,  4,  so.,  Com.  F.A.  Clota,  1864,  Deron- 

port. 
Honarch,  84,  Bcu^Adok  H.  W.  BniM»  Gapt  O. 

E.  Patoy,  186L,  Paelilo. 
Monksy,  stoam-tug.  Sac.  Mto*  6.  Syndaraombe 

(actiug),  Woolwich. 
Hyrmidon,  4,  sL'Tcs.,  Lieak-GonL  K  W.  Shaw, 

1852,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Zfaiad,  42,  store-ship,  Ma8.-Oom.  S.  SferoBft  1824, 

Callao. 
Haakin.  60,  Capt  the  HoBk  K.  Sttmnxt,  1842, 

East  Indies. 
Hantilaa,  6,  Lieut.  S.  B.  DoUing;  IMU,  aH»ien- 

tica  ship,  Portimoath. 
Neians,  43,  sUN»depAt,  ICasL-Goob  A.  M.  P. 

Mackey.  lA2&t  V«lpanteo.     . 
Kefeda,  2,  so.  gunboat,  Uaofei-Ooai^  Q.  T.  Key, 

1866.  Ponamoufthi 
17iger,  14,  se.  Caut.  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Ooafarane, 

1864,  East  Indiaa.. 
Nile,  91,  so.,  Capt.  O.  &  Mimdy,  1S67,  North 

America  and  West  Indiea. 
Oberon,  8,  sL-y.,  Liant-Cook.  J.  M.  Jaokson, 

1846,  Mediteiranean. 
Onyx,  2,  so.  gunboat,  LieuL«Com.  W.  Hewett, 

1864,  Portsmouth. 
Opossum,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Liaot-OMB.  C.  A.  Camp- 

beU,  1863,  Portaosoath. 
OtioD,  91,  sorew,  Oapt.  J.  E.  Erakina,  1888, 

West  Indies  and  North  Amaiioa. 
Ctapray,  4,  sorew,  Oom^  H.  J.  Bloraflald,  1866, 

Woolwich. 
Otter,  3,  st..T.,  Liaat-Com.  Jw  H.  Otovar,  1861, 

S  articular  aarvieak 
.  20,  so..  Capt.  E.  a  Sdlfaaby,  1863,  Paalfle. 
Falter,  3,  so.  gun-bt,  Lieut-Com.  H.  L.  Bound, 

1864,  Sheemaaa. 
Pembroke,  GO,  CapCaia  O.  H.  Sarmoor,  1844, 

Portsmouth. 
Sanelopa,  16,  st-yeaaa9,  Capt  Sir  w.  S.  Wiaaman, 

Bart,  1854,  Coast  of  Aftica. 
Bonayarance,  2,  troop-sh.,  Com.  J.  W.  D.  H'Do- 

nald,  1855,  particular  seryice. 
Part,  2,  so.  gunboat,  LieuL-Com.  F.  P.  Doughty, 

1855,  Portsmouth. 
Pat,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Liant-Oom.  W,  B.  Stabba, 

1855,  particular  saryloa. 
Pigmy,  3,  St.,  Liaut-Oom.  part,  aarviee. 

Pioneer,  6,  so..  Com.  a>.P.  Uaoda,  1864,  pait.  ser. 
Plqna,  40.  Capt.  Star  P.  W.  B.  NieoLMn,  Barf., 

1846.  Paciflo. 
Floyer,  2,  se.  gun-bt,  Liaot-Com.  K.  Stewart, 

1866,  Sheamaaa^ 
Plumper,  9,  screw,  Com.  W.  IE  Haawall^  1860, 

Coast  (if  Aftioa. 
Porcupine,  3,  st-yea.,  Ca.pL  BL  0«  OtMr;  1854, 

aurveyingk 
Fowerftil,  84,  Captain  T.  L.  Maaaie,  18AU  North 

AmeriBSi  ana  West  Imllea. 
President,  50.  Capt  C.  Fredariek,  I84avPaciflo. 
Ptteoaaa  RDyal,.91,  aa..  Cupt.  Q.  Qiffard,  O.a, 

1845,  PorUmouth. 
Ptoomathana,  5,  8t>vaB8al,t  OoBb  C.  W.  Hraa, 

1854,  Coast  of  AMea^ 
P^ladaa.  20,  sarew,  Oapt.  E.  C.  T.  D'Eynooort, 

1849,  North  Ameiiea  and-  Waaklndiaa. 
,  116,  Capt.  B.  F.  StopfiKTd,  1840^  Davm- 

port 


Baaehorae,  l^G^n.  E.  S.  BaiiMBd.28ait  BaaiL 
Bambler,  2,  sc.  gunboat  LieuU-Coast  O.  ttyiog- 

ton,  1864^  PartMaouth. 
Becruit  6,  sL-y.,  Com.  H.  F.  MTmiipf,  1866, 

MediiemuBaan. 
Bed  wing,  2,  sc.  gun->^t,  Uant-tfaaa*  linlifion  J. 

T.  Fitimaarica,  18M,  Dvyofapoat. 
Besistauce,  10,  troo»«hip,  Maal.  Cam.JL  X.  Boa- 

salU  1867,  Maditamaieaa. 
Betribution,  28,  st-y ,  Capt  T.  BUhar,.  1847, 

partioular  aaryioak 
Bhadaraanthoa,  4,  at-yaan  Mai.^oai.B^P.  Cola, 

1838,  partloular  aaayioa. 
Biflemau,  8,  seraw,  Liaut-Ooai.  H.  GhHatfan, 

1849,  S.  E.  Coast  of  Amastea. 
Biagiloye,  4,  aoraw,  Com:  Jt.  li.  T.  Sanlea,  UM, 

Dayonport 
Bodaey,  90,  Capt  O.  K.  WBaoav  1868,  Borta- 

muuth. 
Bolla,  6,   Liant-Oom.   W.  H.  ItanHok*  1810. 

Portsmouth. 
Bayal  Albert,  121,  ao.,  Oapt.  W.  B.  liaDAi,.GJI., 

1852,  Mediterranean. 
Boyal  Gaoiga,  102,  screw,  Oapt  B.   & 

SO.I,  1886,  panieular  sarviaak. 
Boyal  WUliam,  130.  Bn-Adt.  Sir  J.  H.  I 

K.C  B.,  Capt  F.  Hutton,1844yDavoBp<wC 
Buby,  3,  so.  gun/>bt,  LiaatrUoai.  U.  O.  fiak, 

1855,  Shaaraaaa* 
St.  Jean  d'Aora,  100,  aeraw,  6apt  Q^QIt  T.Kai^, 

G.B.,  1841,  DavoBport. 
Bt  Vbieant,  lOSl,  Baar-Adaataal  W.  V.  Vartfei, 

Capt  G.  A.  ElioM,  1838,  Portaaaanth. 
Salamander,  6,  at.y.,  Cool  Q.  T.  Maohaaa,  18M, 

Liverpool. 
Baapson,  6,  ai^y.,  Oapt  a  &  Hhnd,  1818;  Bait 

Indies. 
Sandfly,  2,  ao.  gun-bt,  liant-aain.  B.  O.  W. 

Nicolas,  1849,  Sheemaaar 
Ssnsparail,  71,  ao.,  Oapt  A.  (L  Bay,  a.Bi»  188). 

particular  seryiaa. 
SicHqpho,  18,  Oapt.  F.  Monaby.  1864,  Goaai  of 

^Africa. 
Saraeen,  4,  Maat-Com.  J.  Biehazds,  1887.  B.  Inl 
Saturn.  72,  Capt-  Sup.  B.  Smart,  K.H,  18S7, 

Pembroke. 
Scorpion,  6,  Ma8.-Com.  I.  Paraona,  1864,  West  I. 
Seomve,  6.  st-y..  CommoL  J.  Adama,  186^  Ooaat 

of  Africa. 
SaaguU,  2,  so.  ganboat»  Lt^Com.  Wiaad^  wm- 

veying. 
Seahorse,  18.  se.,  Oapt  L.O.  Heath,  GJS^  I6i«, 

particular  seryice. 
GHiamrook,  2,  so.  gunboat^  liaat-Ooaa^  O*  J. 

Bullock,  1855,  sunrayiag: 
Sharpshooter,  A,  sorew,  liaat.'GoiB.  J.  B.  ] 

1846,  South  Amerieik 
Sldon,  28,  st-yes.,  Capt  B.  A*  ] 

particular  sendee. 
Sinwom,  8,  acrew   tro<^)-8h)p.  Captain  T.  K 

Suliyan,  1847,  Mediterranean. 
Siren,  16,  Com.  B.  J.  Otway,  1848,  &  Aaaria*. 
Skipjack.  2,  sc  gun-bt,  Lieut  -Gani.tfaa  Hwl  H. 

W.  Ghatwynd,  I860,  PortanMotlk 
Snake,  6,  sorew.  Com.  J.  B^  riMWiiaiaH  IHifF. 

MaditatCTiiaaai 
Snapper,  2,  se.  gun  bt.,  lieut-Oonu.  Ja^  J.  TH- 

iters,  1866,  Postanaakh; 
Spanker,  2,  so.  ganbaav  Uaafci^OMk.  Oi  &  Bo- 


sanqnet  1866,  PoatamontiL. 
Sparrowhawk,  4^  aa^  aoia.-8.Gk  i 

Dayonport 
Spai«Bn»  26{  Oapt  Star  W. 


1864. 
Bftrt^IM8,X. 


Sphinx,  6,  st-yes.,  Oapt  AlkM 

1R64,  MadHaimaaaB. 
Splteftil,  6,  at-yeai,  Oaan  S..S 

Madlterranaaoi 
fltiy,  3,  Lt.Com.  A.  Laaiaall^U«8s  A 
Star,  8,  Com.  A.  Boyle,  1848,  Sootfe  J 


CA, 
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Starling,  2,  se.  gun-bt,  lieatCom.  S.  B.  Piers, 

1849,  particulmr  service. 
StaoDoh,  2,  se.  gunbt.,Lt-GoiBX.WI]dmai>^  18M, 

Devonport. 
Stromboli,  6,  st-vessel,  Com.   G.  F.  Biicgafls, 

1864,  Mediterranean. 
Supply,  Btrra-ahip»  Maat-Oom.  W.  H.  BallivtoD, 

1845,  Mediterranean. 
flPorprise,  4,  screw.  Com.  0.  B.  H.  Ywa/uon  1^96, 

Portamou'h. 
Sw-Uow,  8,  screw,  CoDU  G.  L.  Waddflove,  18S6, 

Mediterranean. 
Swinger,  2,  so.  gmnbt,  Lie«t-Gbm.  the  Bon. 

M.  H.  Nelson,  1852,  Portsmouth. 
Sybille,  40,  Comma  the  H«n.  C.  0.  J.  B.  Elliot, 

1841,  East  Indies. 
Tartar,  20,  so..  Capt  H.  Duidop,  1860,  W.  Indies 

and  N.  America. 
Tartarus,  4,   St.,   Com.  A.  L.  UanseU,.  1856, 

Mediterranean. 
Tsozer,  3,  screw,  I  ieoL-Com.  W.  J.  H.  Ombbe, 

UMM,  Coast  of  AfUoaw 
Termagant,  24,  st-vessel,  Comm^idore  H.  Eel- 

lett,  C.  B.,  West  Indies. 
Terrible,  91,  st-vea..  Captain  J.  J.  M*C1everty, 

C.B.,  1848,  SbeernesB. 
Tartoiae,  iX  stare-ship^  Captain  G.  A.  Segnoonr, 

1854,  AscenaioB. 
Ttansit,  store-sliip,  screw,  Com.  C.  R.  Jbbnson, 

1M7,  parttciilar  aervioe. 
Tribm»,  30,  sersw,  Captain  H.  E.  Bd«BU,  G A, 

1840,  Australia. 
Trineomalee,J24,CaptW.Houaton,1847,  Facifie. 
Triton,  8,  st-ves.,  Ideut-Com. A.  D.  W.  Fleteher, 

1845,  Maditerraneaa. 
Tyne,  4v  swrepsUp,  Maat-Gom»  B.  B.  Slairt, 

acting,  Woolwich. 
Urgent,  screw  store-ship,  Oom.  C.  G.  FhUIi|n, 

1848,  MeditauaQMi). 


Valorous,  16,  steam-sloop,  Captain  0.  H.  M. 

Buckle,  C.B.,  1845,  Portsmouth. 
Yistal,  28,  Captain  T.  P.  Thompson,  1647,  North 

America  and  West  Indies. 
Teaiavlus,  6,  st-vessel.  Com.  £.  G.  Hore,  1854, 

Mediterranean.. 
Victor.  6,  ac..  Com.  A.  E.  B.  De  Honey,  1858, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
VlDtori*and  Albert,  2,  steam-yacht,  GMbda.  the 

Htm.  J  Beomao,  1841  ,P<>rC8aiiouth. 
Viotory,  101,  Viee-Adnu  Sir  G.  F.  Seymoiv, 

K.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  Capt.  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Drum- 

mond,  G.B.,  1846.  Portsmouth. 
Vigilant,  4>  sc.»  Com.  W.  AimytBge,  1856,  Shear- 

ness. 
Viper,  6,  screw,  lient-Com.  H.  W.  Combar, 

1840,  Mediterranean. 
Virago,  6,  st-v..  Hi  V.  Hagganl,  1861^  Saslh 

Eaat  Coast  of  America. 
Vulcan,  6,  screw  tzoup-ship^  Com.  J.  H.  Fum- 

eaux,  1856,  particular  sei-vice. 
Vulture,  6,  at-v..  Capl  F.  A.  Campbell,  1854, 

Meditarraneaa. 
Wanderer,  4,  screw,  Com.  J.  £.  Luoe,.  1854, 

Devonport. 
Wasp.  IS,  so.,  Com.  P.  H.  Stirling,  1664^  i 


Waterioo,  L20,  Vio*Admfral  Hon.  W.  Gordon, 
Captain  Lord  F.  H.  Kerr,  1852,  Sheemeaa. 

Wellesley,  72,  Captaiu>Superfaitendent  G.  Gold- 
smith, G.B.,  1848,  Obaiham. 

Weser,  st  gn.-bt,  Com.  C.  A.  Wise,  1856.  Madit. 

Whicheeter,  50,  Bear-Admixsal  Sir  M.  Seymonr, 
K.C.B.,  Capt  T.  Wilson,  1853,  East  Indies. 

Wrangler,  4,  screw  gunxvessel,  Lieut-Corn.  J. 
H.  Marryat  1855,  Medlterraneao. 

Wye,  St  tank.veasel,  Maat-Conu  P.  C.B*Be«n, 
1835,  Mediterranean* 


STATioirs  OF  the:  embodied  militia. 

ENGLISH. 
I^ancashire  ArtiUmy— Uvavpool    Stafford  Ist-LichftBiA  Yoric  l«t.(W.)  HUtoa    rantaftMt 

Monmouth— Monmouth.  Wiltahire^Devizea 


WELSB. 
Pembroke  AxtUlsxy— Pembroke  Dook 


Antrim  Bifles— Balfttt 


SCOTCff: 
Alldisembbdled. 


Can—    Attnagh 

Caaas— <31are  Gaatle. 

Cork  City  ArtiUery— Cork 

OMk  (Noith)~-Femioy  - 
,,.  (aooLh)— CMk 
,„  (WeatV-^^hnrlea  Ft 

Dcuegal— EnniskiUen 

D^wn  Biflaa  ( North)— Bellkst 
.,         (Senthf— lMari7 

Dt«>UftAMllKy^-OiMfei 


IBI8H. 
Dublin  County--WViterford 

P<fgi#pf»mgh^-F'.ntitfffc^n«n 

Galway^Oalway 
Kerry— Tralee 
Kilkenny— KDkenny 
King's  Oonnty— Birr 
LhneriekOlt^ArtiL  -Umvlck 
TJmeriflk  County— ditt» 
Londonderry    Londondeny 
Longfoid'— LoDGrfoid 
Lomh^DBo^eda 
Mhyo(N«itli^BQ|to, 


MHyo  (South)— Ballhuohe 
Mtoth— lYhD 


Queen's  Ooaaiy  Menrtb.TWM 

Boscommon— Bosoonuoatt) 

SUgo-SIigo 

Tlppemfy  Ist^-ClMmnri ' 


^^yione— Qmag 
W>ntmeath— Athlone 
Wenford-WeHllMA 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 
ROYAL  NAVY. 


WHITEHALL,  Junb  83. 

The  Qaeen  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the 
Great  Seal,  granting  the  dignity  of  a 
Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  unto  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  £dmand  Lyons,  Bart.,  G.C.6.,  by 
the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron 
Lyons  of  Christchorch,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body  lawfully  begotten. 

The  Queen  has  also  been  pleased  to 
direct  letters  patent  to  be  passed  under 
the  Great  Seal,  granting  the  dignity  of 
a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  unto  Sir 
Baldwin  Wake  Walker,  of  Oakley 
House,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  K.C.B., 
Captain  in,  and  Surveyor  of.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Navy,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body  lawfully  begotten. 

ADMIRALTY,  June  24. 

In  reference  to  the  announcement 
contained  in  the  London  Oazette  of  Jan. 
22, 1856,  that  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  would  proceed  within 
three  months  from  that  date  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  claim  preferred  by  Dr. 
James  Rae,  under  the  third  paragraph 
of  their  proclamation  of  March  7, 1850, 
by  which  the  sum  of  jeiO,000  was  of- 
fered to  any  party  or  parties  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, should  first  succeed  in  ascertain- 
ing the  fate  of  the  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
that  all  persons  who  by  virtue  of  such 
proclamation  deemed  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
reward  in  question,  must  prefer  their 
claim  within  such  time — 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  hereby  declare  that  they 
have  duly  considered  all  claims  pre- 
ferred by  persons  deeming  themselves 
entitled  under  such  proclamation  to  the 
said  rewards  therein  specified,  and  have 
determined  Dr.  James  Rae  to  be  en- 
titled, on  behalf  of  himself  and  com- 
panions in  his  expedition,  to  the  reward 
of  ieiO,00(),  under  the  terms  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  such  proclamation 
as  aforesaid. 

ADMIRALTY,  JuLT  6. 
Corps   of  Royal    Marines— Captain 
John  Geoiige  Augustus  Ayles  to   be 


Lieut.-Colonel,  vice  Courtis,  retired; 
First-Lieut  William  Pitt  Draffen  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Ayles,  promoted ;  Second- 
lieuL  William  Henry  Wroot  to  be 
First-Lieut,  vice  Draffen,  promoted. 

ADMIRALTY. 
Corps  of  Royal  Marines — Gentlemen 
Cadets  to  be  Second  Lieutenants — 
George  Migendie  Vivian,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Sei*vante,  Edward  0*Donovaa 
Powell,  James  Anderson  Morice,  Daniel 
Thomas  Woodriff,  and  William  Young- 
husband. 

BRKVET. 

lieut-Colonel  Peter  Trant  Murray 
Payne,  having  been  allowed  to  retire  on 
full  pay,  under  the  provisions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Order  in  Council,  Sept  13, 
1854,  to  be  Colonel,  the  rank  being 
honorary  only.  Lieut-Colonel  John 
Charles  Grey  Courtis,  having  been  al- 
lowed  to  retire  on  fiill  pay,  under  the 
provisions  of  Her  Ms^esty's  Order  in 
Council,  12th  of  Sept,  1854,  to  be  Colo- 
nel, the  rank  being  honorary  only. 
Captain  Arthur  Sandys  SuweU  Walsh 
to  be  Lieut-Colonel,  vice  Payne,  re- 
tired ;  First  Lieut  Francis  Harry  Noott 
to  be  Captain,  vice  Walsh,  promoted ; 
Second  Lieut.  Daniel  Connor  to  be 
First  Lieut,  vice  Noott,  promoted. 

PBOMOTIONS. 

Master— James  Diysdale  (1827)  to  be 
Retired  Commander. 

if  ate— A.  F.  Hurt  (1854)  to  be  lieu- 
tenant 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains— H.  C.  Yelverton  to  Con- 
queror; G.  Giffard  to  Bntntwick;  Sidney 
Grenfell  (1850)  to  Amethyst, 

Commanders— G.  T,  Colville  (1855) 
to  Camilla;  R.  H.  Risk  (1655)  to  Ajax; 
F.  H.  C.  Glyn  (1855)  to  CoqiieiU; 
Joseph  M.  Langtry  (1842)  to  Weilesley; 
George  H.  Gardner  (1848)  to  Bleti- 
keim;  F.  H.  Stirling  (1854)  to  Wasp. 

Lieutenants — R.  P.  JenMna  to  Ame- 
thyst; H.  Yaughan  and  H.  B.  Wool- 
combe  to  Wasp;  Robert  W.  D.  Aber^ 
cromby  (1856)  to  Eoffue;  William  G. 
Silverlock  (1856)  to  Atalanta;  John 
Ward  (1850)  to  be  Additional  lieut 
to  St.  Jean  d:Acrt;  W.  H.  Blake  (1854) 
to  Sxeellent;  C.  J.  Balfour  (1850)  to 
DawUUtSi  H.  R.  Wratislaw  (1855)  to 
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Meander;  G.  C.  Sinclair  (1856)  to  Awe- 
{hy$t;  £.  B.  H.  Franklin  (1854)  to 
ExedltiU:  M.  E.  Smithett  (1852)  to 
Jmaum;  C.  W.  Andrew  to  Camilla; 
Hon.  W.  C.  Talbot  (1854)  to  Hannibal; 
E.  Stubbs  (1854)  to  Victory. 

Matten—B,,  E.  Pym  (1851)  to  Os- 
home;  J.  Whiting  (1845)  to  Imaum; 

B.  C.  Dyer  (1855)  to  Ametkytt;  T.  B. 
Bead  (1855)  to  Camilla;  W.  L.  Browne 
(1831 )  to  command  BhadamaiUhm ;  B. 
£.  Jones  confirmed  to  Termagamt;  B. 
0.  Djer  (1855)  (add.)  to  Impregnable; 
A.  Parks  (1856)  to  Acorn, 

Surgeon»—A.  McGlatchie  (1856)  to 
SriUiaiU  ;  Hugh  Jameson  (1830)  to  be 
Staff  Surgeon  at  Woolwich  Dockyard ; 
Bobert  Grahame  (1843)  to  James  Wait; 
S.  S.  D.  Wells  (1854)  to  Amethyst;  H. 
Girvan  (1855)  to  Camilla. 

Paymasters — Bobert  Bone  to  Wasp; 

C.  P.  Grant  (1847),  addl.,  to  St.  Jean 
d^Acre;  J.  H.  S.  Hooper  (1849)  to 
Camilla;  H.  W.  V.  Warrington  (1853) 
to  Amethyst;  J.  C.  AUdridge  to  Vultvre. 

Mates—G.  L.  Bridges.  M.  C.  Sey- 
mour, and  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Vivian,  to 
Victoria  and  Albert. 
Acting  Mate—C.  A.  f/LBy  to  Dauntless, 
AssistaiU  Paymasters  in  Charge — F. 
Burne  (1862)  to  Spy;  F.  M.  Wright 
(1853)  to  Myrmidon;  William  Bogera 

(1850)  to  Dasher;  George  F.  Norman 

(1851)  to  Weser;  Wmia  Price  (1848)  to 
Atholl ;  J.  Hay  (1852)  to  Lynx. 

Assistant  Paym^isters  -John  St.  J. 
Wagstaff  to  Victory ;  H.  T.  West  to 
Formidable  ;  T.  N.  Jenkins  to  Magici- 
enne;  H.  Luna  (1851)  to  Illustrious; 
George  H.  Walker  to  Ajax;  E.  A.  M. 
Chaffers  (1854)  to  Hamnibal. 

Secvnd  AftMfer*— Edward  P.  Bedwell 
to  Princess  Alice  ;  H.  B.  J.  Pearch  (act) 
to  Vultwre ;  Alfred  F.  Gibbons  to  Ma- 
gicienne;  John  H.  Perry  to  Tribune; 
John  MoUoy  to  Blenheim  ;  B.  P.  Bed- 
well  and  John  G.  Frewin  to  Victory; 
T.  J.  Jones  (1848)  to  Black  EagU;  W. 
C.  Bicknell  to  Haughty  ;  J.  H.  Perry  to 
Forester ;  A.  Gray  to  Plover;  C.  Prick- 
0tt  to  Opossum  ;  G.  A.  Day  to  Stawuh; 
J.  G.  Trewin  (1863)  to  Indefatigable. 

Assistant  Surgeon — ^A.  McMann  to 
Camilla. 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeons — James  E. 
Fawoett  to  Acorn;  Edward  0*ConneIl 
to  Waterloo;  William  B.  Bennett  to 
Tribune ;  Robert  Ferguson  to  Persever- 
once;  Edward  Sex  ion  to  lUiutrious; 
Alfred  FaUon  to  Desperate;  W.  G. 
Ridings  to  Otter;  J.  Wyse  to  Ajax;  T. 
F.  Edgeworth  to  Seahorse;  J.  J.  EDu 
to  Amethyst. 


Midshipmenr—J.  W.  G.  D.  Darner  to 
Flying  Fish  ;  E.  S.  Mwogan  and  H.  L. 
Barker  to  Tribune;  W.  Thresher  to 
Ringdove ;  William  M.  Mager  to  Wan- 
derer; D.  B.  Hewitt  to  Lapwing ;  J. 
S.  Rudd  to  Mohawk;  H.  H.  Ghilders 
to  Tribune;  G.  Herley  to  Scdamander; 
J.  E.  N.  Graham  to  AHaniic ;  M.  H. 
Dundas  to  Vulture;  B.  S.  Hunt  to 
AUdanta  ;  W.  M.  Power  to  Salamander; 
D.  A.  Stanley  to  Salamander;  G.  N. 
Hoare  to  Amdhyet. 

Masters*  Assistants — Robert  Jackson 
to  Camilla ;  B.  J.  Barrett  to  Osborne; 
G.  Stanley  to  SroguU ;  H.  Lindgurst  to 
Vulture;  J.  P.  McEwen  to  Dasher. 

Clerhs-^ohn  N.  Harvey  to  Excellent; 
Francis  Braddon  to  Majestic ;  A.  Mas- 
call  to  Vulture;  A.  J.  Blair  to  St.  Vin- 
cent; C.  C.  Von  Dadeliga  to  CamiUa  ; 
S.  L.  Lancaster  (act)  to  Victory. 

Assistant  Clerks— John  McDongall  to 
Waterloo;  George  M.  Pedler  to  Vigi- 
lant; A.  M.  Wade  to  Tribune;  A.  Y. 
Young  to  Roycd  William  ;  John  Ash- 
ton  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre;  Henry  Hodge 
andW.  H.  J.  Aiker  to  the  Calcutta; 
A.  J.  Myers  to  Amethyst. 

Naval  Cadets— T.  H.  B.  Parker  to 
EUc;  G.  J.  W.  Prowse  to  Vulture;  F. 
J,  Campbell  to  Imperieuse;  A.  M.  Mark- 
ham  to  Camilla;  W.  T.  Gordon  to 
Amethyst;  J.  W.  F.  Harvev,  R.  P. 
Pardon,  and  C.  C.  Starr  to  Dauntless; 
W.  F.  L.  Elwyn  to  Tribune;  C.  W. 
Beaumont  to  Majestic;  W.  B.  Little- 
hales  pnd  P.  A.  Davies  to  Royal  Albert; 
C.  B.  T.  Russell  to  Calcutta;  A.  H. 
Markham  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

COAST  GUARD. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Comma«<i<ra— Edward  Hardy  (1855) 
to  command  the  Carrickfergus  District, 
vice  G.  H.  Gardner,  appointed  to  her 
Majesty's  ship  Blenheim  ;  John  Philip 
Palmes  (1866)  to  command  the  Brid- 
lington District,  vice  W.  C.  Metcalf, 
period  of  service  expired. 

Lieutenant— G.  T.  S.  Winthrop  to 
command  the  Shoreham  Station,  vice 
Mr.  Edlin,  previously  discharged. 

Master— Bugh  Dymond  Beach  (1847) 
to  be  a  Chief  Offioftr. 

BEM0VAL8. 

Lieutenant — W.  T.  Newenham.  from 
Shellness  to  Ljrme,  vice  Mr.  MoKerlie, 
previously  removed. 

(7Ai>/ Q^fcffra— Horatio  Hill  Garrett, 
from  Haven  Hole  to  Barking  Creek, 
vice  Mr.  Willis,  B.N.,  superseded.  Mr. 
Bfsatson's  removal  from  Caimryan  to 
Pitt's  Deep  has  been  cancelled. 
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iRt  DragooDs — 'GcumAt  Maodonald 
Hall  to  be  Liamtenant,  hj  pnrohaaa, 
Yice  Fiixgecald,  promoted. 

7th  ligbt  DragOQBB — LieuL  JamoB 
Aytoun  to  be  Captain,  by  pucehaee, 
vice  Treaerry,  who  retxres. 

nth  Light  Dragoona— -Cornet  B. 
A.  Brooke  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase, 
"vice  Potts,  who  retires. 

Jtoyal  Artillery  —  Brevet  Colonel 
P.  Bean  to  be  Coloikel,  Tice  Andrews, 
who  retires  upon  Full  Pay ;  Captain 
George  Graydon  ix)  be  Lieutooant 
Colorol,  Tice  Benn ;  Captain  Geoi^e 
Coldough,  from  the  anpermunevaiy 
list,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Gxaydon ;  Staff 
Sergeant  George  Grant  to  be  Qnarter- 
master  and  Commissary. 

^d  Foot — Ensign  FranoiB  John 
Jessap  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purohase, 
vice  Belfield,  who  retires ;  H.  Echaloe, 
Gant.,  to  be  Ensign,  by  puvobase,  vice 
Jesaop. 

6th — Lieutenant  Edward  J.  Tyler, 
from  the  Monmouth  Militia,  to  be 
Ensiga,  without  purchase,  vice  Loog- 
field,  appointed  to  the  6th  Foot. 

6th  —  Lieutenant  Bichard  William 
Woods  to  be  Captain,  without  purehase, 
viae  Craster,  deceased;  Captain  the 
Hon.  Lucius  W.  0.  A.  F.  Cary,  from 
the  27th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Campbell,  who  exchanges ;  Ensign  F. 
A.  Steblting  to  bd  Lieutenant,  witliout 
purchase,  vice  Woods  ;  Ensign  Fonter 
Longfield,  from  the  dth  Foot,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Steb- 
bing. 

22nd — Captain  Sir  G.  A.  Bobinson, 
Bart.,  to  be  Instructor  of  Musketry. 

27th — Captain  John  Ball  Campbell, 
from  the  8ih  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
the  Hon.  L.  W.  C.  A.  F.  Cary,  who 
exGhanges. 

d2nd— Lieutenant  John  T.  Clarke 
from  Hftlf  Pay  -Ird  Foot,  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Sibley,  appointed  Paymaster  46th 
Foot ;  Lieutenant  John  T.  Clarke  has 
been  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
Service  by  the  sale  of  his  oommission. 
86th— Captain  Balph  E.  Carr,  from 
the  39th  Foot,  to  he  Cajktain,  vice  Ord, 
who  exchanges. 

S9th— Captain  Augustas  Wm.  Ord, 
from  the  86th  Foot,  to  be  Captain, -vice 
Can*,  who  exebanges. 

40th  —  lieutenant   Thomas  Bailey 
Richards  to  be  Ac^tant,  vise  Buckle, 
Irtio  resign*  the  Adjutancy  only. 
52nd-— Ensign  George  Cxudw  Fraser 


to  be  LieulenfltDt,  without  poreliaae; 
Lieutenant  WilHtni  Owen,  from  tte 
Monmoath  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purshMe,  vice  'Fmner. 

&4th — AaaistaBt  Sncgeon  Wm.  Am- 
strong,  from  the  StatiT,  to  be  Assistaat 
Surgeon,  vtee. Firth,  dieoeased. 

(i9th — Ensign  Janes  John  Ocmer  io 
be  Lieut,  by  purehane,  vice  GUbofne, 
who  retires ;  Pearson  Thomas  Beames, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  ptn«haae,  vice 
0am  er. 

79th— Lieutenant  David  Cant  to  4»e 
Paymaster,  vioe  Comes,  who  ratizea 
upon  half  pay. 

81at — ^Tbe  promotion  of  Ensign  D. 
Weir  to  a  Lientenanoy,  by  purchase, 
on  the  18th  of  Apnl,has  bean  eaneelled. 

Q2o4i— The  appoistmeat  of  Mr.  J. 
Thompson  to  an  Ensigncy  by  purchi^ 
on  thei2ftth  -of  Jannai^,  1856,  was  vke 
Hon.  Arthur  Afmesley,  promoted,  and 
not  viee  Hay,  promoted,  as  previoiMly 
stated. 

05th — Captain  James  Henley  has 
been  permitted  to  retire- upon  Full  Pay. 

97tb — £n«ign  Fleming  Smytbe  has 
been  permitted  to  resign  bis  eom- 
missioii. 

UNATTAcrazD.— Lieut.  John  Warden 
MeFarkm,  from  the  47th  Foot,  to  be 
Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  G.  S.  Bobext- 
son. 

Lieutenacit  Godfrey  Clerk,  frtnn  the 
Cape  Mounted  Biflemen,  to  be  Captaiat 
by  iHSchase,  vioe  C.  H.  MontreBor 
Smith. 

Brevet  M^ior  Godfrey  William  Hugli 
Massy,  19th  Foot,  to  have  his  Brevat 
rank  converted  i&to  aubatantive  rank, 
under  the  Royal  wairant  of  the  6th  of 
October,  1854. 

HoflPiTAL  Stavp  —  The  under- 
mentioned Officers  have  ceased  to  do 
duty,  there  being  no  longer  oeoasaon 
for  their  services: — Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  William  Iioisham,  M.D.; 
Aeting  Aeaisuifit  Sungeon  WiliiaBi 
Batley ;  Acting  Assistant  Boi^geaA 
Henry  Biehard  Percy. 

BREVET. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Atwall 
Lake,  C.B.,  of  the  Madras  £ngiae€ffSy 
to  be  Aide-de>OaiBp  to  the  Queen,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Array. 

Captain  James  Henley,  retired  FnB 
Pay  of  the  95th  Foot,  to  be  Major  m 
the  Arm-^,  the  rank  being  honoiwy 
only. 

(Paymaster  Charies  Routh,  oo  Half 
Pay  of  the  20th  Foot,  to  be  M^or  is 
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the  Amf,  ihe  msk   being  honeniy 
only. 

The  saeend  Ohti«1ian  name  of  Brevet 
M^)ar  GiUnm,  let  Foot,  promoted  by 
brevet  on  the  4th  of  June,  1856,  k 
<(  Jaaies,"  and  not  ^  H  V'  «s  previously 
stated. 

The  undenDeDtioBed  promotians 
and  alterations  of  rank  to  take  plaee  in 
the  East  India  Company's  Army, 
consequent  on  the  deoease  of  liajor 
Genend  Sir  WilliiMn  Henry  Sleeman, 
K.C.6.,  Ben^l  Infimtiy,  the  10th  of 
Febmary,  and  M%|or  General  John 
Drinkwater  Syers,  Bengal  Infantry, 
the  I8th  of  May,  185«  :— 

To  be  M^jor  Generals — Colonel 
Joseph  Nash,  C.6.,  Bengal  Infantry; 
Colonel  James  Alexander,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Artillexy. 

Alterations  ef  Bank — ^Major  General 
B.  Budd  to  rank  from  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, IBIM  ;  Major  General  G.  Hicks, 
C.B.,  from  18th  February,  1856 ;  Mf^or 
General  H.  F.  Caley,  from  18th  March, 
1856.  Major  General  H.Dick,  from 
2nd  April,  18MI. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  of  the 
Eaat  India  Company's  '^erviee,  retired 
upeo  Full  Pay,  to  harve  a  step  of 
honorary  rank,  as  follows : — 

To  be  Mi^or  General  —  Colonel 
Henry  Tod  Tucker,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Infantry. 

To  be  Colonels — lieatenaot  Coleael 
John  Cooper,  Borab^  Infantry  ;  lieut. 
Colonel  Anthony  Blake  liothbone, 
Bombay  Infantry. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel — Major 
Bobert  Henry  Scale,  Bengal  Infantry. 

To  be  Msgor— Captain  Robert  W. 
Bird,  Bengal  Infantry. 

The  follociring  promotions  to  take 
pkkoe  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Lientenant  General  Alexander  Mac- 
Donald,  C  B.,  Royal  Artillery :— M^or 
General  Edward  Charles  Whinyates, 
C.B.,  to  be  Lieutenant  General ;  Major 
General  "Sir  Richard  James  Dacres, 
K.C.B.,  the  senior  SnpemumeraTy,  to 
be  placed  upon  the  ftxed  establishment ; 
Colonel  Robert.  Andrews,  retired  Full 
Pay,  Royal  Artilleiy,  to  be  Major 
General,  the  rank  beiuR  honorary  only. 

The  following  promotions  to  take 
place  consrqnent  on  the  deaths  of 
Generals  George  Wright  and  John 
Francis  Biroh,  of  the  Royal  En- 
giaeers: — 

Major  General  Sir  Harry  David  Jones, 
K.C.B.,at  present  Supernumerary,  .to 
be  placed  spon  tbe  fixed  establishment, 
Ib  tbe  vacant  oooaaiened  by  General 


Wright's  deoease  ;  Colonel  €ir  William 
Beid,  K«C.B.,  to  be  Major  General  in 
the  vaoanoy  taeeaskned  by  General 
Birah's  deoease. 

MjBMOBANDA^-^aartermanter  John 
Mingay,  on  Half  Pay  of  tbe  e2nd  Foot, 
has  beenpenttitted-to  resign  his  com- 
mission. 

Captain  G.  «.  Robertson,  on  Half 
T^ay  Royal  Artillery,  has  heen  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  Service  by  the  sale 
of  his  commission,  he  being  about  to 
become  a  settler  in  India. 

CaT'tsan  C.  H.  Montveaor  Smith,  on 
Half  Pay  60th  Foot,  has  been  permitted 
to  retire  frem  the  Service  by  the  sale 
of  his  oommission,  he  being  about  to 
become  a  settler  in  Mew  Zeaiand. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
£th  Middlesex— Richard  Port,  Esq., 
late  Adjutant,  to  be  Paymaster,  vice 
Allan,  rasigned;  George  Thompson^ 
Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Blake,  pro- 
moted ;  William  Lloyd,  Gent.,  to  be 
Ensign,  vioe  Harvey,  promoted. 

The  Earl  of  Chester'R  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  —  Charles  G.  Cholmondeley, 
Esq.,  late  Captain  in  the  let  Cheshipe 
Militia,  to  be  Captain,  vice  the  Earl  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington,  resigned. 

Stirlingshira. -&C,  light  Infantry — 
Ensign  Charles  Brodie  MacAlister  to 
be  Lieutenant,  vice  McFarlane,  pro- 
moted. 

Royal  Glamorgan  Light  Infantry — 
William  Henry  Bennett,  Esq.,  to  be 
Adjutant. 

The  Royal  Ayrshire  Rifles — Ensign 
Joseph  Booth  Gretton,  late  of  the 
Flint  Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Mac 
Lachhm,  promoted. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  JinfE«7. 

6th  Dragoons — Major  General  Sir 
James  Jackson,  E.C.B.,  with  the  local 
rank  of  Lieutenant  General,  to  be 
Colonel,  v'ce  General  Sir  George  Pow- 
noll  Adams,  deceased,  Jupe  11. 

a4th  Foot — Lieutenant  General  the 
Hon.  John  Finch,  C.B.,  to  be  Colonel, 
vice  General  Robert  Ellice,  deceasedi, 
June  19. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  June  27. 

Uth  Light  Dragoons-^Comet  R.  P. 
Ridley,  from  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons, 
to  -1)6  Comet,  vioe  Le  Que»ne,  appointed 
to  the  12lh  Light  Diagoons. 

Royal  Artillery — Lieutenant  General 
John  Michell,  C.B.,  to  be  Colonel 
Commandant,  vioe2^fltenoo,4leoeaBed; 
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Brevet  Colonel  Ashtoii  A.  Shnttleworth 
to  be  Colonel,  vice  Sabine,  removed  as 
a  Genercd  Officer;  Captain  Henry 
Paget  Christie  to  be  Lieut  Colonel, 
Tioe  Shnttleworth ;  Captain  Hugh  Bent, 
from  the  Supernumerary  List,  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Christie,  June  14. 

Boyal  Engineers  —  lieut  Colonel 
Montgomery  Williams  to  be  Colonel, 
-vice  Baddeley,  placed  on  Retired  Full 
Pay  List ;  Captain  Sampson  Freeth  to 
be  Lieutenant  Colonel,  vice  Williams ; 
Second  Captain  Charles  B.  Binney  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Freeth;  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Brine  to  be  Second  Captain, 
vice  Binney,  June  10.  Brevet  Colonel 
Thomas  Foster  to  be  Colonel,  vice 
Thomson,  placed  on  the  Retired  Full 
Fay  List;  Captain  John  Graham  Mc- 
Eerlie  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel,  vice 
Foster ;  Second  Captain  Frederick  H. 
Bich  to  be  Captain,  vice  MoKerlie; 
lieutenant  Arthur  A'Court  Fisher  to 
be  Second  Captain,  vice  Rich,  June  14. 

Coldstream  Gusffds — George  Gervis 
Cameron,  Esq.,  Page  of  Honour  to  the 
Queen,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  vice  Lane  Fox,  who 
has  resiiined,  June  16. 

10th  Foot — Lieut.  A.  M.  Cardew  to 
be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  G.  Wil- 
ford,  promoted  to  be  Mtyjor  of  the 
School  of  Musketry,  at  Hythe. 

56th  — Ensign  G.  W.  H.  Truman 
has  been  permitted  to  resign  his  Com- 
mission. 

69th — Lieutenant  Edward  Marcon 
to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Leggett,  who 
resigns  the  Adjutancy  only. 

83rd  —  Ensign  William  Minhear, 
from  the  18th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Ricard,  whose 
promotion,  by  purchase,  on  the  0th 
May,  has  been  cancelled. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — Ensign 
Henry  Callanan  to  be  Lieutenant,  by 
purchase,  vice  Johnston,  whose  pro- 
motion, by  purchase,  on  the  30th 
March,  1855,  has  been  cancelled. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment — Lieutenant 
Rupert  Campbell  Watson  to  be  Capt., 
by  purchase,  vice  Long,  who  retires. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  —  The 
second  Christian  name  of  Ensign 
Brabant,  appointed,  by  purchase,  on 
the  13th  June,  1856,  is  Yewd,  and  not 
Yard,  as  previously  stated. 

School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe  — 
Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ernest  C. 
Wilford,  from    the   19th  Foot,  to  be 

Sromoted  to  the  Substantive  Rank  of 
Isgor  as  a  special  case. 


Land  TRixgpo&T  C<iB»B->The  Ctei- 
mission  of  Paymaster  Reeve  has  iiaen 
antedated  to  5th  October,  1866. 

Hospital  Staff. — ^Aeting  Aamatimt 
Surgeon  Charles  O'Callaghae  bas 
ceased  to  do  duty,  there  being  no  kmgesr 
ocoasion  for  his  servioes. 

Breybt.  —  The  undermentioDed 
promotions  take  place  consequent  upon 
the  promotion  of  Colonel  Sir  William 
Reid,  K.C.B.,  Royal  Engineers,  to  be 
Mi^or  General  on  the  dOth  May : — 

Lieutenant  GolonelJohn  A.  Lambert, 
Grenadier  Guards,  to  be  Colonel,  May 
80. 

M%jor  Henry  George  Hart,  Depot 
Battalion,  Templemore,  to  be  Lieut. 
Colonel,  May  80. 

Captain  Garnet  Man,  Unattached, 
Captain  of  Cadets  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  Mtgor,  May  30. 

The  undermentioned  promotions  to 
take  place  consequent  upon  the  death 
of  the  following  Officers :  —  Major 
General  J.  Campbell,  died  8th  March ; 
General  Sir  G.  P.  Adams,  died  J  0th 
June;  General  Robert  Ellioe,  died  i6th 
June ;  Brevet  Colonel  James  R.  Oraw- 
fhrd.  Grenadier  Guards,  to  be  M^jor 
General,  June  18 ;  Lieut  Col.  Charles 
Assheton  Fitzhardinge  Hardinga 
Berkeley,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  to  be 
Colonel,  June  19 ;  Brevet  Migor  George 
A.  L.  Blenkinsopp,  45th  Foot,  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  June  J  9 ;  Captain 
William  Follows,  Half  Pay,  18th  light 
Dragoons,  Staff  Officer  of  Penidoners, 
to  be  Msgor,  June  19. 

The  undermentioned  Officer,  having 
completed  three  years'  service  as  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  to  be  promoted  to  the 
Tfmk  of  Colonel  in  the  Army,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Royal  Warrant, 
Oct.  6,  1854:  — Lieut  Colonel  Luke 
S.  O'Connor,  Ist  West  India  Regiment, 
MayL 

The  undermentioned  Cadets  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Service,  to  hpe 
the  local  and  temporary  rank  of  Ensign 
during  the  period  of  their  being  placed 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sand- 
ham,  of  ^e  Royal  Engineers,  at 
Chatham,  for  Field  Instruction  in  the 
art  of  Sapping  and  Mining: — John 
MAgee  M'Neile,  Gent,  Wm.  Henzey 
Oliver,  Gent,  Colin  Campbell  Scott 
Moncrieff,  Gent,  William  BeerviU 
Holmes,  Gent.,  Henry  Francis  Blair, 
Gent,  John  Magee  He3rwood,  Gent, 
Walter  Mardon  Ducat,  Gent,  Henry 
Smalley,  Gent,  Frederick  James  Smith, 
Gent,  George  Lane  C.  Mereweather, 
Gent,  William  Tnlloch  Whish,  Gent| 
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June  27;  Colonel  Frederick  Henry 
Baddeley,  Retired  Fall  Pay  of  the 
Boyal  Kn^neers,  to  be  Mi^or  General, 
the  fttok  being  honorary  only,  June  10; 
Gdonel  Francis  Bingler  Thomson, 
3Betired  Full  Pay  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers,  to  be  Mi^)or  General,  the  rank 
being  honorary  only,  June  14. 

The  following  promotions  to  taka 
plaee  conHoqnent  .on  the  death  of 
liiedtenant  General  Patorson,  of  the 
Boyal  Artillery:  —  Major  General  T. 
Hutchisson  to  be  Lieutenant  General, 
vice  Pateroon,  deceased,  June  14; 
Colonel  Edward  Sabine  to  be  Msjor 
GenmJ)  vice  Hutchisson,  June  14. 

The  undermentioned  Officers,  on  the 
Betired  Full  Pay  List  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers,  to  be 
Mijor  Generals,  in  consequence  of  the 
promotion  of  the  Officers  who  stood 
saact  below  them  on  the  effective  eata- 
falishmentat  the  "time  of  their  retire- 
ment,  in  accordance  with  the  21st 
clause  of  Her  Majesty's  Warrant  of 
:Jrd  Nov.,  1854 :— Colonel  Peter  Faddy, 
Royal  Artillery,  Jiine  14 ;  Colonel  C. 
Blfiokley,  Royal  Artillery,  June  14; 
Colonel  Hassell  Richard  Moor,  Royal 
ArtHIety,  June  14 — in  consequenee  of 
Colonel  Sabine's  promotion. 

Colonel    Anthony  Marshall,   Boyal 

Engineers,  May  30  ;  Colonel  Robert  S. 

Piper,  Royal  Ensrineers,  May  SO— in 

consequence    of  Colonel  Sir  William 

•  Raid's  promotion. 

Mbmoranduu. — Major  General  Sir 
J.  Jackson  has  repaid  the  difference 
between  the  full  price  of  a  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  which 
he  received  on  exchanging  from  the 
6th  Dragoon  Gnarda  to  Half  Pay, 
Unattached,  on  2l8t  May,  1850,  June 

11.  

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Royal  Glamorgan  Light  Infantry — 
The  Honourable  Frederick  William  de 
Moleyns  to  be  Ensign,  June  11. 

5tb  Middlesex— Richard  Port,  Esq., 
late  Adjutant  of  the  5th  Royal  Elthorne 
Regiment  of  Middlesex  Militia,  to  be 
Paymaster,  vice  Allen,  resigned;  En- 
sign John  Richard  Blake  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Mortimer,  appointed  to  the  60th 
Boyal  Rifles ;  Ensign  Edward  Harvey 
to  be  Uentenant,  vice  Boas,  appointed 
I ;  to  the  35th  Regiment 
^'  Shropshire  Regiment—Ensign  W, 
1^  A.  Ateherley  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
^  Bishton,  resigned ;  Thomas  J.  CoUey, 
}'  Oent,  jto  be  Ensign,  vice  Powell,  pro- 
tV      rooted. 
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Warwickshire,  2nd  Regiment  — 
Ensign  Charles  Bagnall  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Lieutenant  John  Digby  Wingfleld, 
promoted. 

East  York  Regiment  —  Adjutant 
Richard  William  Cradock  to  serve 
with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

2nd  Cornwall  Rifles—- John  George 
Cooke  (late  of  Her  Mi^esty's  53rd 
Regiment  Of  Foot)  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Willyams,  resigned. 

Royal  Monmouthshire  —  John 
Zamdster,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign. 

5th  Royal  Lancasbhre  —  Edward 
Middletoni  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
De  Yisme,  resigned ;  William  Edmon* 
stone  Lenrick,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Rawlins,  resigned. 

BREVET. 

Lientenant-General  Sir  John  Bvr- 
goyne,  Bart.,  G.C.6.,  of  the  Royal  Bn- 
gineers,  to  be  General. 

TO  BE  UEirrSNANT-OENKBALB. 

Mqoit-Gmkeral  Sir  Richard  England^ 
G.C.B.  :  Mi^or-General  Sir  Colia 
Campbell,  G.C.B. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  July  e.      . 

ith  Dragoon  Guards — Comet  Heniy 
Thomas  Richardson  has  been  per- 
mitted to  resign  his  commission. 

1st  Dragoons — Richard  Reynolds 
Peyton,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Johnson,  who  retires. 

Grenftdier  Guards  —  Captain  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brevet  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Augustus  Fredexick  Foley  to 
be  Msgor,  wTthout  purchase,  vice  Migor 
and  Brevet-Colonel  James  Robertson 
Craufwd,  promoted  to  be  Msgor-Ge- 
neraL 

2nd  Foot-*Gentleman  Cadet  Francis 
Roach  Gubbins,  from  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase  (Supernumerary  to  the  Es- 
tabllshBient). 

5th  —  Gentleman  Cadet  Edward 
Hoare^  from  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase 
(Supernumerary  to  the  Establishment). 

6th  —  Lieutenant  Charles  Whyte, 
from  the  North  Down  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase  (Supernume- 
rary to  the  Establishment). 

8th — Lieutenant  Robert  Bradshaw 
Moorhead,  firom  the  North  l^own  Mi. 
litia,  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase 
(Supernumerary  to  the  Establishment). 

10th — Lieutenant  John  BaB,  from 
the  Donegal  Mflitia,  to  be   Ensign^ 

TT 
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without  purchase  (Supemumeniiy  to 
the  Establishment). 

11th — Gentleman  Cadet  John  An- 
thony Miers,  from  the  Boyal  Militaiy 
College^  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase 
(Supernumerary  to  the  Establishment). 
12th — First  Lieutenant  Eeuben  Fre- 
derick Magor,  from  the  Cornwall  Mi- 
litia Artillery,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase  (Supernumerary  to  the  Es- 
tablishment). 

15th — Gentleman  Cadet  Charles  Ed- 
mund Layard,  from  the  Boyal  Militaiy 
College,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur- 
chase (Supernumerary  to  the  Eatab- 
Ushment). 

16th — Lieutenant  James  Brahazon, 
from  the  Louth  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase  (Supemumeraiy  to 
the  Establishment). 
.  22nd — Captain  David  Anderson  to 
be  M^or,  by  purchase,  vice  Brevet- 
LieutenantpColonel  Thackwell,  who  re* 
tires  upon  Half-pay  Unattached ;  Cap- 
tain  Trevor  Gofif,  from  i5th  Foot,  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Stack,  who  exchanges ; 
Lieutenant  Laurence  N.  D.  Hammond 
to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Ander- 
son ;  Ensign  Thomas  Smith  Bobin  to 
l>e  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Ham- 
mond; James  St.  George  Armstrong, 
Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Bobin ;  Gentleman  Cadet  Herbert 
Charles  Patton, from  the. Boyal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase  ('supernumerary  to  the  Es- 
tablishment). 

23rd— Lieutenant  Frederick  William 
Jebb  to  be  Captain,  without  purchase, 
vice  Drewe,  whose  Brevet  rank  has 
been  converted  into  Substantive  rank 
under  the  Boyal  Warrant  of  the  6th  of 
October,  1 854.  For  "  Captain  S.  Falk- 
iner,  from  Half-pay  Unattached,  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Tntton,  who  exchanges," 
which  appeared  in  the  Oaeette  of  the 
^9th  of  June,  1855,  read, "  •  •  •  vipe 
l^tton,  appointed  to  a  Dep6t  Batta- 
lion." 

24th — ^Ensign  John  Johnstone,  from 
the  2nd  Lanark  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase  (Supemumeraiy  to 
the  Establishment). 

25th — Lieutenant  John  Stubbs,  fh)m 
the  Shropshire  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase  (Supernumerary  to 
the  Establishment). 

2eth— Ensign  George  Philip  Fawkes, 

from  the  4th  Middlesex  Militia,  to  be 

Ensign,  without  purchase  (Supennmae- 

rary  to  the  Establishment). 

29th— Lieutenant  Alfred   Godfrey 


Black,  from  the  Leicester  Militia^  to 
be  Ensign,  by  purchase  (Supemtune- 
rary  to  the  Establishment). 

82nd — Ensign  James  Wolfe  Chad- 
ton,  from  the  Meath  Militia,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase  (Supemumeraiy 
to  the  Establishment). 

35th — First  Lieutenant  Thos.  Brown, 
from  the  Forfar  Militia  Artillery,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase  (Supernu- 
merary to  the  Establishment). 

36th-  -Lieutenant  Thos.  Hill  Lucas, 
from  the  1st  Somerset  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase  (Supernu- 
merary to  the  Establishment). 

d7th  —  Gentleman  Cadet  Francis 
Charteris  Forbes,  from  the  Boyal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase  (Supemumeraiy  to  the  Es- 
tablishment). 

45th — Captain  Thomas  Stack,  from 
the  22nd  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Goff, 
who  exchanges;  Gentleman  Cadet 
Henry  Blakeney  Hayward,  from  the 
Boyal  Military  C  liege,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase  (Supemumeraiy  tq 
the  Establishment). 

46th — Lieutenant  Thomas  Evans 
Stuart,  from  the  Londonderry  Militia, 
to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase  (Super- 
numerary to  the  Establishment). 

50th — Lieutenant  C.  Mills,  from  the 
98th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Lewes,  who 
exchanges. 

5l8t  —  Gentleman  Cadet  Thomas 
McGoun,  from  the  Boyal  Military  Col- 
lege, to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase 
(Supemumerary  to  the  Establishment). 
62nd — Lieutenant  Bichard  Wing- 
field,  from  the  Queen's  County  Militia, 
to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase  (Supel> 
numerary  to  the  Establishment). 

53rd— Ensign  Charles  Bagnall,  from 
the  2nd  Warwick  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase  (Supemimieraiy  to 
the  Establishment). 

54th  —  Gentleman  Cadet  Matthew 
William  Edward  Gossett,  to  be  Ensign, 
witbnut  purchase  (Supemumeraiy  to 
the  Establishment). 

5bLh  —  Lieutenant  James  Pringle, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Militia,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase,  to  complete  the 
Establishment. 

59t)i— Lieutenant  Gerald  FitzGib- 
bon,  from  the  Dublin  City  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase  (Supemu- 
merary to  the  Establishment). 

60th— Ensign  John  Walker  King, 
fVom  the  Kildare  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase  (Supemumeraiy  to 
the  Establishment). 
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'66th — Ensign  Andrew  Pagan,,  firom 
the  1st  Lanark  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
withont  purchase  (Supernumerary  to 
the  Establishment). 

06th — Ensign  Edward  Bichardsoi^ 
from  the  Fermanagh  Militia,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase  (Supemumerazy 
to  the  Establishment). 

67th — Ensign  Edward  Coxen  to  be 
Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice 
Jones,  deceased;  Ensign  George 
Thomson,  from  the  Ist  Lanarkshu'e 
Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase, 
vice  Coxen. 

69th — Ensign  Edward  Williams,  from 
the  Radnor  Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  with- 
out purchase  (Supemummerary  to  the 
Establishment). 

70th — Second  •  Lieutenant  George 
Aialabie  Hilton,  from  the  Lancashire 
Militia  Artillery,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase  (Supernumerary  to  the  Es- 
tablishment). 

73rd — Gentleman  Cadet  Hastings 
jyOyly  Farrington,  from  the  Royal 
Milttazy  College,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase  (Supernumerary  to  the  Estab- 
ushment). 

74th — Ensign  Able  Straghan  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  M^Farlan, 
promoted,  by  purchase,  to  an  Unat- 
tached Company;  Robert Elphinstone 
Beare,  Gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Straghan ;  Lieut.  Augustus 
Daniel  Keane,  firom  the  4th  Middlesex 
Ttfilit.ift,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur- 
•ohase  (Supernumerary  to  the  Estab- 
lishment). 

76th— Ensign  Edward  Harding,  £rom 
the  Limerick  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase  (Supernumerary  to  the 
Sstablishment). 

7  8th — ^Lieut.  William  Thcmison,  from 
the  South  Down  Militia,  to  be  Ensign, 
i^thout  purchase  (Supernumerary  to 
the  Establishment) . 

80th  —  Gentleman  Cadet  Dudley 
Beaumont,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur- 
chase (Supernumerary  to  the  Estab- 
lishment). 

$4th  —  Lieut.  Egbert  Charles  S. 
Hely,  from  the  1st  Surrey  Militia,  to 
he  Ensign,  without  purchase  (Supema- 
meraiy  to  the  Establishment). 

85th  —  Gentleman  Cadet  George 
Heniy  Stace,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  Ensign,  without  pur- 
cJiase  (Sapemnmeraxy  to  the  Estab- 
lishment). 

86th— Lieut  George  Fowler,  flpom 
the&nith  Glooester  Militia,  to  be  £n- 


sign^  without  purchase  (Supernumerary 
to  the  Establishment). 

87tb — Lieut.  Frederick  Flood  Deve- 
reux,  from  the  Galway  Militia,  to  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase  (Supernu- 
merary to  the  Establishment). 

91st— Lieut.  Edward  Kelly  Obbardt 
from  the  Londonderry  Militia,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase  (Supernumerary 
to  the  Establishment}. 

94th— Lieut.  William  Termor  God* 
frey,  from  the  Kerry  Militia,  to  be  En- 
sign, without  purchase  (Supemimierary 
to  the  Establishment). 

96th— Major  Edward  W.  Scovell  to 
be  Lieutenant-Colonel,  without  pur- 
cfaasef  vice  Brevet-Colonel  Cumberland, 
who  retires  upon  full-pay;  Captain 
Edward  Croker  to  be  Major,  without 
purchase,  vice  Scovell;  Lieutenant  E. 
D.  J.  M'Carthy  to  be  Captain,  without 
purchase,  vice  Croker;  Ensign  John 
T.  French  to  be  Lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  vice  McCarthy;  Ensign  Al- 
bert Jackson  Harcourt,  from  the  Bed- 
ford Militia,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase,  vice  French ;  Gentleman 
Cadet  Lionel  Smith,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase  (Supernumerary  to  the  Es- 
tablishment), 

98th — Lieutenant  George  Thomas 
West,  from  the  1st  or  East  Middlesex 
Mihtia,  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase 
(Supernumerary  to  the  Establishment)  i 
Lieutenant  W.  L.  Lewes,  from  the  50th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  Aice  Mills,  who 
exchanges. 

99th  —  Lieutenant  Martin  Joseph 
Browne,  from  the  2nd  Stafford  Militia, 
to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase  (Super- 
numerary to  the  Establishment). 

GcJd  Coast  Corps — ^Lieutenant  Jaroee 
Trevor  W.  Androws  to  be  Adjutant,. 
vioe  Duke,  who  resigns  the  A^utancy 
only. 

UNATTACHED. 

Brevet-Miyor  George  Mein,  Half- 
Pay  Unattached  (Bngade-M^jor  at 
York)  to  have  his  Brevet  rank  con- 
verted mto  Substantive  rank,  as  a  spe- 
cial case* 

BrevetrMi^or  Francis  Edward  Drewe,. 
23rd  Foot»  to  have  his  Brevet  rank  con- 
verted into  Substantive  rank,  under 
the  Royal  Warrant  of  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, lt»54. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Fitzgerald,  from 
tlio  87th  Foot;,  to  be  Captain,  without 
poiohiise. 

STAFF. 

Qt^VBkk  ^pmvd  M<^m  from  the 
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77th  Foot,  to  be  Town  Acljatant  at  Gib- 
raltar, vice  Hume,  appointed  to  Garri- 
son Qaartermaster. 

HOSPITAL  BTAVF. 

The  undermentioned  Acting-Assist- 
ant-Surgeons  have  ceased  to  do  duty, 
there  being  no  longer  occasion  for  their 
services  :•— John  Grant,  Henry  Ed- 
wards, Peter  Allen,  M.P.,  William 
Harry  Cooke^  John  Munday,  Eugene 
Francis  O'Leary. 

BREVET. 

Brevet-Colonel  C.  Brownlow  Cum- 
berland, Retired  Full-pay,  06th  Foot, 
to  be  Mi^or*  General,  the  rank  being 
honorary  only. 

Brevet  -  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  W.  J. 
Crompton,  on  Retired  Full-pay,  Staff 
Officer  of  Pensioners,  to  be  Colonel  in 
the  army,  the  rank  being  honoraiy 
only. 

HEUOBAin)Ulf. 

Migor-General  Robert  Bateman  (Ma- 
jor on  Hfdf-Pay  Unattached)  has  been 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  Service  by 
the  sale  of  a  Majority. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  July  11. 

11th  Foot— Mejor-General  William 
George  Cochrane  to  be  Colonel, -vice 
General  Sir  John  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  de- 
ceased, June  23. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  July  11. 

2nd  Dragoon  Guards — Lieutenant 
Henry  Miles  Stapylton  to  be  Captain, 
by  purchase,  vice  Walker,  who  retires ; 
Comet  P.  Alexander  Watson  Camegy 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Stapylton. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Comet  John 
Grainger,  from  the  9th  Light  Dragoons, 
to  be  Comet,  without  purchase. 

Ist  Dragoons — Probationary  Veteri- 
nary-Surgeon Evander  Chambers  to  be 
Veterinary-Surgeon,  vice  Cherry,  de- 
ceased, March  8. 

9th  light  Dragoons — John  Grainger, 
Gent.,  to  be  Comet  by  purchase,  vice 
G  oldie,  promoted. 

13th  Light  Dragoons — Comet  Fran- 
cis Levison  Michael  hd&  been  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  Service  by  the  sale 
of  his  commission:  Francis  Levison 
Michael,  Gent,  to  be  Biding  Master. 

Royal  Artillery — Gentlemen  Cadets 
to  be  Lieutenants — ^William  Michael 
Tollner,  George  Bertie  Benjamin  Hob- 
art,  Harry  Adair  Tracy,  William  Stra- 
han,  Alexander  Macdonell  Bonar,  Henry 
John  Francis  Shee,  April  7 ;  Horace 
Her%ey   Webber,    WTentworth    Henry 


King-Hannan,  Thomas  Strong  See- 
comb,  Robert  David  Dewar  Hay,  Joseph 
Charles  Smyth  •  Wyndham,  ^miiam 
Brace,  Raikes  Hall,  William  Thomaa 
Burden,  Edward  Broadrick,  Edward 
Hovell  Thurlow,  Richard  Monsby,  Hon. 
Alexander  Stewart,  June  21. 

Royal  Engineers — Gentlemen  Cadets 
to  be  Lieutenants — Ferdinal  Beekwith 
Maingay,  George  William  Vansittart 
Yule,  Henry  Frederick  Chapman  Lewin, 
Arthur  George  Dumford,  and  Mont- 
ague Lambert,  June  21. 

24th  Foot — Lieutenant  Frauds  Free- 
man White  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  Gen- 
este,  deceased. 

29ih— The  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Black  to  an  Ensigncy,  which  appeared 
in  the  Oaeette  of  the  8th  inst,  was  with- 
out purchase,  and  not  by  purchase  as 
therein  stated. 

doth— Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second 
Class  Raphael  Woolman  Read  to  be 
Surgeon,  vice  Dowse,  who  exchanges. 

d2nd— Ensign  James  Clary,  from  the 
18th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pmr- 
chase,  vice  John  Thorpe  dark,  who  has 
retired. 

40th  —  The  appointment  of  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Evans  Stuart,  from  the 
Londondeny  Militia,  to  an  Ensigncy, 
without  purchase  (Supemumeraiy  to 
the  Establishment),  on  the  6th  inst, 
has  been  cancelled. 

52nd  —  Major  Charles  J.  Conway 
Mills  to  be  lieutenant-Colonel,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Brevet  Colonel 
Hughes,  who  retires  upon  frill  pay ; 
Brevet  Lieutenant^Colonel  G.  A.  Deni- 
son  to  be  Major,  without  purchase,  vice 
Mills ;  Lieutenant  Frederick  Albert 
.  Champion  to  be  Captain,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Denison ;  Ensign  Richard 
Davies  Burroughs  to  be  Lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  vice  Champion ;  En- 
sign James  Hill  Bradshaw  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, by  purchase,  vice  Eraser,  whose 
promotion  by  purchase,  on  the  18th 
April,  1856,  has  been  cancelled. 

66th — Captain  Francis  Dawson,  to  be 
Instractor  of  Musketry,  June  29. 

92nd — Lieutenant  William  Farqufaar- 
son  has  been  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

2nd  West  India  Regiment — Lieu- 
tenant H.  H.  Steward,  from  the  9th 
Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Captain,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Boville,  promoted. 
hospital  staff. 

Surgeon  Richard  Robert  Dowse,  frxim 
the  dOth  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of 
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the  Second  dasi,  yice  Bead,  wko  ex- 
chmges. 

.Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George 
Bomside  Bryden  has  ceased  to  do  duliy, 
4)iere  being  no  longer  occasion  for  bis 
servioes,  June  25 ;  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  Wm.  Bandall  Mackley  has 
ceased  to  do  duty,  there  being  no  longer 
occasion  for  his  services. 

BBEVET. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  having 
completed  three  years*  actual  service  in 
the  ruik  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Boyal  Warrants,  dated  Oct  6,  and  Nov. 
%  18M  :— Lieutenant-Colonel  Bobert 


Oe<Mrge  Hughes,  li2nd  iFoot,  Oefc  8;i, 
1855  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  ^11, 
of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  June  21. 

Memoramdum. — The  Commisnonof 
Brevet  Lieut-Colonel  S.  T.  Ghiistie, 
of  the  80th  Foot,  to  be  antedated  to  the 
9th  of  Dec,  1853. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

Northumberland  light  Infantry — 
William  Potts  to  be  lieutenant. 

Ist  Royal  Cheshire — Ensign  Cbas. 
Eldon  Clarke  to  be  lieutenant,  Tice 
Saunders,  promoted. 

Boyal  South  Gloucester  light  Infan- 
try— John  Pitt  Bontein,  Gent,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  Tice  Crofts,  resigned. 


DEATH. 

GBNEBAL  SIB  JULIUS  VON  HABTMANN,  K.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  4o.,  &c. 


The  melancholy  duty  devolves  upon 
us  of  recording  the  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished officer,  who  closed  his  bril- 
liant career  at  Hanover,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two 
yeaiB  and  one  month. 

Sir  Julius  von  Hartmann,  the  third 
son  of  a  highly  respectable  country 
gentleman,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1774,  and,  manifesting 
an  early  predilection  for  the  profession 
of  arms,  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  at  the  age  of  15,  as  a  cadet  in 
the  Artillery.  In  1793,  having  received 
his  commission  as  second  lieutenant, 
he  accompanied  the  Hanoverian  troops, 
which  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Uie 
Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Famars,  on  the 
23rd  of  May.  He  served  in  the  bat- 
teries at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and 
was  present  in  the  afifairs  of  the  6th, 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  September,  at 
Wormhout,  Bezpode,  and  Handskote. 
In  1704,  young  Hartmann  was  left  in 
Henin,  with  the  troops  destined  to 
coyer  the  sortie,  on  the  night  of  the 
j!29th  of  April,  under  Lieut-General 
Baron  Hammerstein,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  taken  prisoner,  remaining 
in  captivity,  in  the  interior  of  France, 
until  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
released  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Lieutenant  Hartmann  received  his 
captain's  commission  in  1803,  and  in 
the  month  of  January  of  the  following 
year,  having  joined    those    patxiotio 


officers  of  the  disbanded  Hanoverian 
army,  who,  spuming  the  oifers  of  the 
invader,  placed  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  their  lawful  sovereign  in 
England,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  battery  of  Horse  Artil- 
lery of  the  newly  raised  Kino's  Ges- 
XAN  Leoiok. 

Captain  Hartmann  obtained  his  ma- 
jority of  Artillery  in  April,  1806,  on  his 
return  with  Lord  Cathcart's  expedition 
from  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  in 
1808  commanded  the  two  foot  batteries 
of  the  Legion,  which  formed  part  of 
the  expedition  to  Gottenburg,  imder 
Sir  John  Moore.  These  batteries, 
reinforced  by  a  third,  sailed  in  July  for 
Portugal,  under  the  same  command. 

The  long  and  arduous  campaigns  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  now  opened, 
and  M^jor  Hartmann  took  part  in  all 
the  most  important  battles,  engage- 
ments, and  sieges  which  marked  that 
OTcntM  period  of  British  history.  At 
the  battle  of  Talavera  he  commanded 
the  King's  German  Artillery,  and  sub- 
sequently the  artillery  of  Lord  Hill's 
corps  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus 
(1810-11).  At  Albuera  he  foxmd  him- 
self the  senior  artillery  officer  of  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  army — ^was  present 
at  the  first  and  second  siege  of  Bada- 
jos  —  directed  the  Portuguese  Artil- 
lery at  Aroyo  de  los  Molinos,  and  in 
the  begiiming  of  1812  was  placed 
in  the  command  of  the  artillery  at- 
tached to  the  drd,  4th,  and  5th  divi- 
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nabs  OD  the  north  of  fhe  Tsgns.  The 
hftttle  of  SaUnumes  hrongfat  Migor 
Hflrtnumn  the  well-nierited  rsnk  of 
hreret  lient-colonel,  end  the  highly 
responsible  dutj  was  enbeequently  en- 
trusted to  him  of  destroying  the  Betiro 
and  Casa  de  la  China,  at  Hadxid,  an 
operation  that  ma  executed  in  a  man- 
ner which  drew  forth  the  strong  com- 
mendation of  Lord  Wellington. 

After  a  short  absence  from  the  army 
lieutenant-Colonel  Hartmann  was  sp- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  reeerre 
artilleiy  of  the  Anglo-Poriagnese  army, 
which  position  he  had  the  honov  to 
hold  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  At  the 
siege  of  St  Sebastian,  Colonel  Hart- 
mann directed  the  artillery  on  the 
Emani  side  of  the  attack,  and  had  the 
general  command  of  the  artillety  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  allied  army  in  all  the 
combats  and  engagements  which  fol- 
lowed that  siege,  and  terminated  with 
the  inTestment  of  Bayonne,  all  the 
artillery  arrangemaits  of  which  were 
planned  by  this  able  officer. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814, 
Colonel  Hartmann*8  valuable  services 
were  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  as  Knight  Com- 
mander. The  campaign  of  Waterloo 
hrooght  Sir  Julius  Hartmann  again 
into  the  field.  In  the  ^ring  of  1815 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Netherlands, 
with  three  batteries  of  King's  German 
Artillery,  which  were  there  augmented 
hy  two  other  batteries  of  the  same 
COTps,  and  subsequently  by  the  newly 
raised  Hanoverian  artillery,  over  the 
whole  of  which,  as  **  reserve  aitU- 
lezy,**  Colonel  Hartmann  was  placed. 
In  this  command  the  gallant  officer 
continued  during  the  memorable  events 
which  terminated  in  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  and  marched,  in  the  same 
responsible  position,  with  the  allied 
army,  to  the  French  capital. 

In  February,  1816,  the  King's  Ger- 
man Legion  was  disembodied,  the 
officers  retaining  their  rank  and  half- 
pay,  according  to  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  the  cotps  alter  the  battle 
of  Salamanca.  Sir  Julius  now  te- 
entered  the  Hanoverian  service,  and 
was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  full  colonel.  In  1818,  he  became 
miyor-general,  and  on  are-organization 
of  the  Hanoverian  army,  in  1833,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  artallery  brigade. 


In  1836,  having  heen  i 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenantpgencfal,  he 
was  directed  hy  the  king  (Enest 
Augustas)  totaketiiead^lioBal  diaige 
of  the  engineer  force,  and  in  the  tmm- 
mer6f  1818  the  entire  supeiiiilaidcBee 
of  the  royal  arsenals,  and  the  wh^ 
maUriels  de  guerre,  were  eutiusled  U> 
him.  Towarids  the  end  of  the  year 
1850,  the  gallant  veteran,  having  now 
completed  neariy  sixty-two  yeacs  of 
military  service,  and  finding  that  his 
bodily  strength  had  begun  to  dedine, 
applred  for  permission  to  retire  from 
active  duties,  which  was  soon  after 
granted,  but  on  the  accession  of  the 
present  king  of  Hanover,  Geotge  T., 
the  lieutenant-general  was  again  eaHed 
iqion  to  place  his  services  at  the 
diapoaitien  of  his  oountiy,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  commission  of 
announcing  to  Queen  Victoria  the 
accession  of  his  royal  master  to  the 
thntie  of  Haaever.  In  the  following 
year  Sir  Julius  was  raised  to  the  Id^ 
rank  of  General  of  Artillery,  and  only 
a  few  weela  before  his  deadi,  the  king 
was  gradously  pleased  to  confer  on 
this  distinguished  soldier  a  patent  of 
nobility  equivalent  to  the  Rngtish 
title  of  Baron. 

General  von  Hartmann  h^d,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  rank  of  Brevet 
Lieut-Colonel  in  the  English  army, 
and  Major  of  Horse  Artillery  of  the 
late  King's  German  Legion.  Besides 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bstii,  he 
was  Grand  Cross  of  the  Gueipfaic 
order,  Knight  of  the  1st  class  of  the 
Bed  Eagle  of  Prussia, — of  the  2nd 
dass  of  the  lion  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  wore  the  Peninsular  gold  cross 
with  two  clasps ;  the  silver  medd  with 
three  clasps ;  the  Waterloo  medal,  and 
other  minor  decorations. 

Thus  departed  one  of  the  last — ^if 
not  the  very  last — of  those  able  Han- 
overian commanders,  who  held  high 
positions  in  the  English  army  durimg 
the  Peninsular  war ;  who  shared  with 
British  soldiers  the  toils  and  the 
glories  of  that  eventM  time;  and  who 
has  now  gently  sunk  into  the  sleep  of 
death,  honoured  by  his  kmg,  respected 
by  his  comrades,  and  tenderly  loved  by 
his  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends. 

"  Sequiefleai  in  paoe." 

N.L.B. 
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